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THIRD GRAND DIVISION 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


The region!! included under the heading of the Middle 
East enii)race the Indian Ocestn, with so much of the 
Asiatic ('ontinent as lies east of the Caspian Sea and the 
I'ersian (iulf, excepting what has already been treated 
under the heading of the Far East. 

In this region, interest attaches primarily to the great 
Indian peninsula, which, like China, has a recorded history 
reaching back for nearly five thousand years, but, also like 
Cliina. remained to Europeans a land of myth and marvel, 
hidden )jehm<l a curtain, of which a corner was raised at 
rare mteivals, until the sixteenth century of our era. 

Eastward of India proper lies the great double peninsula 
of I'urlher India or Indo-China, half Imlian and half 
Chinese in its associations North lies the mysterious 
h'dden land of Tibet, and bt voud that—with Siberia on its 
ii >rtliern and China on its eastern boiindart—the vast 
Central Asian territory whiih bears the gi'ueral name ot 
Turkestan, the home of nomad hordes that, from time 
to lime, have i ompiered and devastated half Europe as well 
,is all Asm. 

Fmallv, our division includes Afghanistan and Ttalu 
( Insl.m, lands wh(*se histotv is in part bfiund up with the 
N’eau r r,-4 and the Ivmpirt* of Persia, but wh-'se most 
iiumiale t oimeeliuii is willi luikeslan and India. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Following our progress westward we proceed now to the history of the Asiatic countries on the north of the 
Indian Ocean. These include India and Ceylon and the great peninsula which is best described as Further 
India: Burma. Siam, Annam, and contiguous countries. The Indian Ocean itseli and the lands which border on 
India to the north and west—Tibet, Turkestan, Afghanistan and Baluchistan—also come within this flivislon. 
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LANDS & PEOPLES 



OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE INTEREST AND lAPORTANCE 

OF THE niDDLE EAST 

BY ANGUS HAMILTON 

A lTHOlKiH th(* hoiindaries of tin* some j(),()o() scjuarc miles and in it" 
Middle ICaNl are \vc*ll known, lor the southern limit> connei'ts the Miislapfh Ala 
purposes ol this history tlie'V niay he with the Hindu Kush by a rid.^e whuli 
u“f;ard(‘d as ineludin^^ (a) ('enlral Asia: se‘rve\s as the wiiteu jiaitin^ hetwe^en the- 
Alt^hauistau, Ikdiu'liisian, 'rurkestan, and basins ot Hu* l']>pt‘r ()\us and the Indus. 
Tibet ; (b) Furtlu'r India : Siam, Annam, To the north it a<'ts as the water divide 
Ihirma, ToiKpun, ('oehin ('Inna, and Cam- between the Zaralshan and tlie Syr-daria. 
bodia ; (e) India, with the little indepeuident The Tibetan tableland is no less intimale\v 
states e)l Nejial and Ihiutan, and the identilied with the oro^u'a}>hy ol the* 
island ot ('t‘tIon. Within this re'^ioii the* Middle East, but, lyin^ lu'tweeii the 
pli\sio}^raj)liv ol Asia nowhere stiows tei Himalayas and the Kun Liin MeHintaiiis, 
siu h advantage as in thee'levatcdu])laiuls, it is the least acee-ssiblt* portion ot this 
wheu* a e(*ntral tableland, at onee* the hif^hlaud rei^ion. 

Iditiest and most e\tensi\'e in the-world. The* dominating featunM)!’the meiuntaiii 
1^ buttu'ssed by stu])(‘udous oioloj^ieal syste-m ol Mid-Asia i^ louiul in the-^di^antie 
develojimeiit. Covering some ,000.000 mass which, in tlu- shajie ot the- Hmelii 
M|uare‘ miles, tlu- central table-land is Kush, Kar.i Korain, and Himalayas, lornis 
nilei'u-cl'-d by hi^^h ian^e*s whu'h enclose the true wat(*r parting betwe'im tlu* inland 
a munbe-r ot \)\ateaus, while* it is also aiul seaward dvaiua*i;e e>t tlie Middle Ea^t. 
inaikt-d in the (iobi l)(*st‘rt and in the Divided into a we-stern, e'entral, and 
Lob \or basin by (-\te*nsiv(i dej)rt*ssi()ns. eastern sei'tion, the* mountains constitute 
lowe-rin^; above tlie^se uplanels, whicli theinselve-s the southein siarp ot the- 
leae'h in tlu* 'Tibetan ])lat(*au a hei{j;ht ol e'entral tableland and extend some 2,000 
lioin 1.4,000 le*et to 15,1)00 le*et. in the mile*s in one uninterrujite'd curve, from 
l^miii' plate-au (1,000 ie*t*t to 12,000 fe*t*l, tlu* e-astein extremity ot A.ss.im to tlu* low 
and 111 tlu* Iranian j>Iateau (),ooo tVet hills wdiich lit* to tlu- north ol Hokhara. 
abov(‘ sea-level, are the loity civsts of the varying in width throughout Irom Kx 
Himalayas, 'i'ian-shan, Kun Lun, Altai to 500 miles. Tlu* eastern st*ction ot the 
and Mustagh Ata. givat divide contribute:s the Xe])al high- 

Kadiating from the (ireat Pamir, as lands as well as Sikkim and Bhutan to 
On) ])ivot of several converging systems, the general rise ol the Indian frontier, 
:ire the liindu Kush and the Mustagh Ata and maintains a mean t*levation of lO.ooo 
or Kara Koram Mountains from the feet. 

south-west and south-east, the Kun Lun The.se three jiurely frontier territorit*s. 
Iroin the t*ast and the Tian-.shan from the Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, ot which 
north-east. The Pamir plateau ('overs Sikkim hmg siiue has been iiu'orporated 
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with the dominions of India, nestle hi^^h 
up on the southern slopi's of the inner 
range of the Himalayas. As may be 
imagined they are wholly mountainous. 
'I'heir primitive and rugged character, 
too, is quite uninfluenced by Indian 
civilisation. Nepal, the largest, is a mere 
strip, some 500 miles in length and 160 
c# * niiles broad, descending from 

aeso e heights of the Himalayas 

contracting terraces. At the 
same time the Nej^al liighlands arecrowaied 
by the highest elevations on the face of the 
globe. A right-angle ridge, 12,000 feet 
in height, 5e})arates Nepal from Sikkim, 
while the most easterly of the three, as 
also the most exposed, is Bhutan. Four 
hundred miles in extent and extremely 
elevated, it is at once the bleakest and the 
most Ix'autiful })art of the Himalaya 


region. 

Throughout the line of the Himalaya 
system the serried continuity ot tlie 
various parallel chains and ridges com¬ 
posing it is broken oc'casionally by some 
signal peak of marvellous altitude. The 
(‘xtreine wt'sterly sections of the Hindu 
Kush do not disclose this irru{)tive 
grandeur in any great degree, and it is not 
until the Tirieh Mir, near the Nuksan Pass, 
now fixed at 25,000 feet, is reached that 
a really formidable height presents itself. 
Tengri Khan, the central point of the 
Tian-slian, howev’^er, records an identical 
elevation. Unlike the Hindu Kush, the 
Kara Koram chain offers quite a selection 
of lofty jieaks ; but then the mean 
elevation of the Mustagh Ata, by which 
name the eastern extension of the Hindu 


Kush is more ])recisely described, is rarely 
less than 18,000 feet. The highest points 
occur close within the angles formed by 
the convergence of the Hindu Kush and 
the Mustagh Ata, and between the Gilgit 
valley and the Kara Koram Pass. In 
connection with the former, Sven Hedin 


'Tk I r# fixed the liighest point on 
Peaks of ^ the Mustagh Ata itself at 

r ▲ •• 25,000 feet, while in the latter 
Asia Dapsang, 28,000 

feet, and Peak K^ 28,278 feet. In the 
Himalayas proper there is even a greater 
wealth of distinctive elevation, and no 
less than forty peaks are known to exceed 
24,000 feet. 

If the mountain systems of the northern 
part of the Middle East appear to belong 
to a single family, no such idiosyncrasy 
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may be said to distinguish its rivers, and, 
w’hcthor tke area concerned is the steppe 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan, the 
Iranian jdateau, the elevated tablelands 
of the Himalayas, or the Great Plain and 
Dcccan plateau of the Indian peninsula, 
there is very little reciprocity between the 
respective systems of drainage. In con¬ 
nection wuth the former the Tarim River 
constitutes Lob Nor the basin of Chinese 
Turkestan by draining the northern 
watershed of the Tian-shan, Mustagh, and 
Klin Lun mountains, much as the Aral 
Sea receives through the Anui-daria and 
the Syr-daria the drainage of Russian 
and Afghan Turkestan. At the same 
time, while the flow from the northern 
slojies of the Pamir plateau, the Hindu 
Kush and the Paropamisus goes to the 
Aral, the southern sloj)cs of the Hindu 
Kush drain to the Arabian Sea through 
the Indus river, in the drainage system 
ol which North-eastern Afghanistan is 
embodied. 

Alghanistan boasts a three-fold system 
of drainage. Although the areas already 
mentioned drain to the Aral and to the 
_ Indus, a much larger projxirt ion 
w** conn try, at least 200,000 

of A • square mil(‘s in extent, drams 
*** into the Seistan Lake, in 
the main through the Helmund river. 
Unlike Afghanistan, Biiluchistan possesses 
no particular system, inland or seawards, 
and in many respects is as w’ateiiess as 
the Sahara. East of the Hindu Kush, at 
its meeting with the Mustagh, the jn'csence 
of the water })arting is manifested by the 
southern flow that is here given to the 
drainage of the watershed. From this 
}>oint the main conduit southwards to the 
Arabian Sea is the Indus ; further east 
the Ganges carries the drainage of the 
Himalayas, and the Brahmaputra that of 
the Tibetan highlands and their more 
remote hinterland, to the Bay of Bengal. 

From the base of the Himalayan slopes 
a triangular peninsula projects southwards 
to Cape Comorin, possessing, between the 
delta of the Ganges-Brahmaputra on the 
east, and the delta of the Indus on the 
west, a length of i,qoo miles on each face. 
Breaking away from the foot of the 
mountains is the Great Plain of India, 
with an extreme elevation of 1,000 feet 
and an area of 500,000 square miles, but 
draining entirely to the Indus and the 
Ganges. South of this plain there rises 
the Deccan tableland, with a general ^evel 
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of about 2,000 feet and of a vast dimension. 
1'here is much that is distinctive about 
these two feature's of the Indian peninsula, 
'i'he deltak. area is consi)icuous for its 
richness and size, wliile the plateau is no 
less remarkable from the manner in which 
it jH’eserves a continuity of character 
undisturbed by the encroachments of 
various containinj:^ hills. But the Ghats, 
which enclose the Deccan on the eastern 
and western sitk^s, and the Xil^iris, which 
lulfil a similar purpose at its southern 
extremity, do not (‘ornplete the mountain 
system of Soutla'rn India. 

Beyond the Nilgiris the orographic 
formation of the j)eninsiila is carried on by 
the Palni Hills, while the highest ehwations 
that are to b(‘ lound south r)t the Hima¬ 
layas exist in the Anamalai Hills, 9.700 
teet. Occiijiying the ajiex of the Indian 
triangle, by nuxins of Adam’s Bridge, 
these hills link together the Indian and 
Cingalese mountain systems. Th(* most 
n'lnarkabU' leature ot the Soutlu'rn upland, 
howev(‘r, is the pronounced individualism 
which ('haracte^ise^ its tluvial drainage. 
Tnlike tlu* central tabh'land in the north, 
which drains seawards only 
CharacUr Illdu^^. 

« (ianges, and Pirahmajnitra, the 

ys ems i.'. s('on‘d by no less than 

fitty se]xirate systems. In sjiite ot this, 
the central tableland dismisses to the 
Arabian Sea and the Ikiy of Ikmgal 
respectively a grt'alt'r volume of water 
in any om* of its three streams than the 
Deccan discharges to any souice through¬ 
out its entire system. In this comn'ction, 
too, it should be borne in mind that the 
Indian ])eninsula drains always to the 
sea, an inland—to the Aral Sea and Lob 
Nor—as well as a seaward flow, describing 
the systems oi Mid-Asia. 

Although Kastern Assam has been 
indicated as the termination ot the main 
water ‘divide of the northern jiart of the 
Middle East, there is such an appreciable 
waterj^hed connection between the Hima¬ 
layas and Further India that the oro- 
gra[)hic influence of .the mainland can be 
said to have penet ated the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula for some considerable distance. 
In a strictly scientific sense it has yet to 
be shown wliether Further India po.s.sesses 
an independent highland system. If there 
is any cloubt aliout the precise connection 
between the ranges of the Indo-Chinese and 
those of the Tibetan mass, there is no 
doutt that the rivers of Northern India 


and Indo-China, as W(;ll as the Yangtse 
and Hoang-ho of China Prosier, find theii 
origin in the Tibetan plateau. 

in a region as vast as the Middle East, 
there is necessarily much diversity in the 
systems of natural economy that apply 
to it. Extremes are touched in so many 
directions, and under such a variety of 
_ subjects, tint ' comjiarison 

ima 1C ^ liable to beget confusion 

tbeKegion genp,..j knowleclere of this 
division of the Asiatic contineht. None the 
less, the salient features of the Middle East 
present an attractive study and in many 
])laces disclose considerable unsuspected 
uniformity throughout vast areas. An 
example of tliis is to be noticed in the 
similarity of the climatic inthiences which 
affect the Aral basin on the one hand, and 
the Pamir, Tibetan, and Tian-shan uplands 
in anotlu'r direction. Although the - 
lonner is only slightly raised above .sea- 
level, and the altitude of the latter varies 
betwi'cn 12.000 feet and 18,000 feet, the 
climatic conditions ot either area preserve 
tilt' same tierce hi'at, identical periods ot 
protiacted drought, and the same intense 
cold. 

India and Further India naturally 
respond to a diffori'iit set of circumstances 
in the composition ot their chmates. 
India particularly is held at a disadvan¬ 
tage, siiH'e, although retaining the pheno¬ 
mena which produce a brisk climate, the 
benefit ol jiossession is destroyed by the 
contlicting physical conditions of tla' 
penimsula. While the effects of tropical 
latitude, therefore, are tempered by the 
elevation of the Deccan tableland, great 
heat ])revails ev^crywhere because through 
their extreme altitude the Himalava 
highlands intercept the cooling (urrents 
from the northern tablelands and, reflect¬ 
ing the solar rays, intensify the fiery blasts 
which ])roceed from the furnaces of the 
Indian deserts. In spite of an all-per- 
\ading heat, there is an even 
Rain U distribution of humidity over 
IndiV*^ the entire peninsula. Arising 
from the Indian Ocean during 
the incidence of the monsoon, neither the 
Deccan jilateau nor its circumambient 
ranges are high enough to arrest the ]:)ass- 
age of the rainclouds, wfiich, spreading 
farther and farther inland, ultimately 
precipitate their contents against the 
southern slopes of the main continental 
divide. 
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Save in the extreme north, on the iij)- 
lands ot the Burmo-Chinese irontier, 
Further India is subject wholly to tropical 
conditions, exaggerated rather than im¬ 
proved by I he oceanic cMivironment ot 
the Indo-Chinese ju'niiisiila. Unendowed 
with sutficiently nuxiifying ('levation, an 
excess ot moisture is acc()m|>anied by 
fsy y t'uervating heal, while the 
ima 1C absence ot a cold-weather 

Arlnri”di. that which 

bestows such a boon u})on 
India, lenders the climate oi Indo-Chma 
])eculiarly trying. ICxamination ot the 
climatic conditions ol the Middle East 
would not b(^ comiiUde without a brief 
glance at th(‘ countries affected by the 
Iranian plativiu. Although i‘xtremes of 
t(*inperatuiv di^tingmsh both Afghani¬ 
stan and JIaluclnslan, by reason of the 
proximity ot Iho Arabian Sea there is 
much gieater humidity in Jliluchistan 
than in Afghanistan. At the same time, 
while the heat ol Afghanistan is more 
intenst' than that which prevails in many 
jiarts of Bengal, no distiii't ol Asia is 
hotter than ceitain jiarts oi I^aliK'histan. 
Vet, so long as terrilic heat is unaccom¬ 
panied by moisture, the pnwailing con¬ 
ditions oi climate are usually sahilirious, 
although the h(‘al ot Baluchistan is aggra¬ 
vated by devastating sand storms. In 
this connection it is only in th(‘ lowland 
districts between the ()xus and th(‘ northern 
sIop(‘ ol the Hindu Kush that levers aie 
endemic in this part ot the Middle East. 

'file orolfigiial traverst' foinuxl by the 
tliiei* systems, Hindu Kush, Mustagh, 
and the Himalayas, establishes not only 
tlu‘ water parting ol this section of the 
Asiatic continent, but the line ol demarca¬ 
tion between the northern and southern 
tloia, fauna and oinithology. Although 
the bleaknt'ss of the Asiatic liighlands and 
th(‘ir ac('oni})anying expanses ot barren 
plain precludes a jilentitul arboreal growth 
trom distinguishing the heart ot the Middle 

Vegetation ' 

in High unproductive. The extreme 
Altitudes altitudes are necessarily desti¬ 
tute ; the vall(*ys are stony 
and the mountain sides denuded of vege¬ 
tation, but plateaux ot 12,000 It. are 
covtued with rank grasses, while the 
secondary elt'vatioiis are marked by an 
extensive distribution of mountain ash, 
poplar, pine, and larch. It is im])ossible to 
observe a definite line between trojiical 
and non-tro])ical flora in Central Asiatic 
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highland areas since, owing to the vagaries 
of the climate of the Middle East, sub¬ 
tropical life ot'casioually breaks out in the 
so-called temperate zones. 

It IS not until tlu* mountain systems 
ot the north have been exchanged lor tht 
sweltering ])laiiis ol tlu* Indian peninsula 
01 file deltaic valleys ol Indo-('hina, thai 
a genuinely distinctive element apjxairs in 
Mid-Asian vegetation. Altb.eugh signai 
success attends in the almost trojucal areas 
ol the (jH'at Plainof India, the cultivation 
ot cereals, vegetables, and plants, that are 
characteristic ot a cooler region, the 
main interests ccuitre in the glowing ol 
cio])s of a distinctly trojiical complexion 
— rice, lea, coffee, jute, indigo, cinchona, 
bett‘1, popjyy, oilseeds, in addition to a 
\ariety ot aiomatie jaoducls, eliciting 
indisc'riminately the atti'iitioiis ot the 
f'vofs. No less notable is the change to be 
loiind in till' tiees and palms which, as 
indigenous to lh(‘ Indian peninsula, ami 
ignoring the species common to t(‘in])(‘rate 
as well as torrid zones, iiuliide ebony, 
teak, sandal-wootl, mango, banyan, dale, 
palmyra, and bamboo. Unliki* the Indian 
^ , iieninsula, less than hall oi 

e ropica ^vliK'h actually lit's within 

Further I«di. lii.lo-C Inna or 

hurtlKU* India is entirely 
tropical, a laid which an exuberant vt'geta- 
tion quic'kly makes jiatent. Vanilla, sugar¬ 
cane, clo\’(‘s, ])(‘p]H‘r, sago, giiigiu*, cinna¬ 
mon, cotton, rice, tobacco, tt*a and ('oflei', 
besides products eviaywhere inteichange¬ 
able, flourish in the cultivated lands ; 
while in the jirimeval loiests taigh'- 
wood, teak, gum, gutta-percha, caidamum, 
coco-nut, and bamboo abound. 

As comprehensiv(‘ in its flora as it is 
in the character ol its mountain systems 
and in the nature ol its rivms, jilains, and 
chimite, it is only in its tauna and oi¬ 
nithology that the Middl(‘ East allocatt*s 
to itsell a number of specitic tyjies. 
Promine;nt among thesjiecies ot riie central 
uplands and along the line ol the water 
))arting there are in wild state the yak in 
Tibet; the ass, the camel, and the dromedary 
in Eastern Turkestan. Further to the south 
there are the elejdiant, lion,tig(T, leopard, 
rhinoceros and crocodile in India and 
Indo-China ; the lion, tiger, leopard and 
woll in Alghaiiistan and Baluchistan. 
Common to th(‘ entire area are the usual 
domestic animals — buffalo, horse, ox, 
sheep, and dog ; while, in addition, the 
dromedary, camel, tdephant, the water 
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buffalo, the ass, and the yak have been 
1 educed to the service of man. 

Altliough the Middle East itself is not 
conctMued with all the philological and 
racial distinctions of Asia, a very contused 
ethnic distribution does fall within its 
narrow limits. Roughly divided between 
Mongolo-'I'atars and Aryan - Caucasic 
p('o])les by the lin(‘ of the water ]xirting, 
the first fusion of the two rac(‘s took place 
within tile western limits of the Aralo- 
('aspiaii and Lob Nor basins, when an 
intimacy arose between th(‘ Turki, who 
fiecpieiiU'd the unarable steppes of Eastern 
and Western Turkestan, and fh(‘ 'Papk, 
who tillebi the wc'slern cultivable zone, 
which so niodili('d tlu' Mongoli(' f(‘atur(‘s of 
th(' 'I'liiki that the race now resembles tlie 
Aryan 'J'ajik in e\'('rything but spe(‘ch. 
In the east and south of Lob Nor, con- 
1 inning along tlu' nortlKMii slojx's of the 
\N’atersherl, a mor(‘ Mongohe cast(‘ j)U‘- 
vaili'd, which now betiays itself in Bhutan 
and on the 'fibetan ])lat(‘aii ; while m 
iMirther India it is n'laa'sented by the 
assoituKMit of 'riln'to-Bunnan, 'I'ai, aivl 
('lniK‘st‘-Annamiti(' tubes that now octaipy 
_ the northern and iiorth- 

eastern liontiers of th<‘ 

Mid/uE.st AlUiouRl, the 

pK'seiiee of the mountains 
jMcvented a Alongolic descent upon the 
plains of India from the c'ast tiom taking 
j>la(e, fre(jnenf Mongolic irruptions broke 
ovei the west. (h(‘. residue of which has 
addcfl so much to the etlniographic j)ei- 
plexities of the Middle J^ast. In this 
dination tlu' line of mountains was 
pn'rc(‘(l by two passage's, the Kabul 
X'alh'v on the' north-west, and Makran 
on tlie wi'st, wath the result that Mongolo- 
I'atar stock predominates m Northern 
Afghanistan. In Alghan-Turkestan the 
Hazaras, although now a Persian-speaking 
peo])le, are marked out by their jihysiog- 
nomy as ol Mongohe ane'cstry ; while the 
Kizzil Bashis of Kabul are Persian- 
speaking, and the (Ihilzais Pushtu-s])eak- 
ing, Turki tribes. In addition, there are 
the Usbegs and the Turkomans, equally 
possessing Turki descent. In Baluchistan, 
too, the Brahuis, an aboriginal and numer¬ 
ous race occujiying the eastern high¬ 
lands, whose identity was long mysterious, 
are now believed to spring from Mongolic 
or Dra vidian Im ogenitors. 

E.xcluding the Baluchistan highlands, 
Afghan-Turkestan represents the extreme 
limit of Mongolic movement towards 


The Peopling 
of the 

Middle East 


India. South of the Hindu Kush, an Aryan 
element ])revails in the tribes forming the 
liopulation in Afghanistan and Baluchi¬ 
stan, as well as towards Persia and the 
northern plains of India. It is, however, 
in no way surprising that Aryan stock 
should underlie the ethnography of the 
southern areas of the Middle East,since the 
earliest habitat of this great 
raeial division were tlu; 
valleys and mountains of ilie 
Oxus waterslu'd. Retiring 
before the pressun' of the Mongols, the 
Aryan peo])les ('rossed over tlu* main divide 
of Asia into the Pcmiiisula. Although the 
last to anive from the north-w'est, Ihev 
did not p(‘netrat(‘ nmeh Ix^yond the 
nortlu'rn plains, remaining prineipallv 
within the region coN'ered by the basins 
of llie Indus and Langf's. Elsewhere, 
indeed, wen' otlier rac(‘s — |lu' Dravidian 
m the lE'ccan and ('eylon, and the 
Kolarian about llu' (('iitral rangi's. the 
latt('i being ('itlu'r tlie absolute aboiigmes 
or th(' lust arrivals m tlie (ountry. 
Thes(* latter branches of the human 
family repr(*st'nt, in point of fact, the 
only distmcti\'(* stock that India has 
])ro(lu('t'd. tlu' 'I'lbcto-Ihinnan, riiini'‘-c- 
Aimamitic, and other Mongoloid rt'diie- 
tions along tlu' Himalaya systi'in, the 
Assam highlands and tlu* Indo-riiina 
frontier being even moix' alu'ii to India 
than the Ary.in tribes themsehu's. 

While tlu' Kolarians lu'longed to the 
lowest grade ol liurnaii culture, am! 
weie w’holly unresjxiiisive, the Dravidians 
w'('re susc('plible to the eh'vating in¬ 
fluences ot the Aryans, who ultimateh’ 
ap])hed to their own jmrposc the Dravidian 
alphabet. 'I'o-day, moreover, the Dravi¬ 
dian ;ind Aryan peoples of India are 

unified in a common system of cast(' that 

extended throughout Southern Asia, the 
ethics and princi})les of which wx're devised 
originally by the Aryan leaders as a pre¬ 
caution against their numerical inferiority 
in the tace ol the more numer¬ 
ous indigenous element. To 

the four original degrees ol 

caste at first proclaimed a.n 

infinite variety has been added until the 
institution, which in its earliest concepiion 
referred to colour, now possesses hardly 
any relation to its original form. 

Following their invasion of India, the 
Aryans passed into Persia, w'here they 
imposed their own forms upon the Semitic 
structure of civilisation already there. 
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Much as the Aryan language develoj^ed 
into Sanscrit in India, so in Persia it gave 
birth to P(ihlevi, in which the Zend A vesta 
of the Zoroastrians is written. In Balu¬ 
chistan, the Baluchis, as opposed to the 
Brahuis, are Aryan; and, north of 
Baluchistan, extending from the axis of 
the mounlain system in an indefinite 
westerly direction across Afghanistan and 
Persia, are areas in which the Aryan races 
exercise, if not unchallenged, at least 
uninterrupted, sway. Many subdivisions 
_ of the Aryan family exist in 

escen Afghanistan under the guise of 

* Afghans, (lalchas, and Tajiks. 

g ans Of these the Afghans, or Pathans 
as they are called in Aulia, are the most 
im})ortant. Claiming to be Ben-i-Israel, 
and insisting on descent from the tribes 
who were carried into ca]>tiv'ity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, they are a Pushtu-speak¬ 
ing peojile, possessing, with all Pathans, 
the bond of a common speech, although 
they do not admit otlu'r Pushtu ])eoplc 
to be Atghan. Further east, along the 
('H'sts of tlie watershed, an Aryan po])ula- 
tion occupies Nejial, while there are 
('aucasic-Aryan indications among the 
tribes m Southern Siam and Cambodia. 

Although the races ot the Middle East 
may be ('lassitied broadly under one or 
oth(‘r of the four branches, Caucasic-Aryan 
Mongolo-Tatar, Dravidian, and Kolarian, 
each group is divisible into several sub¬ 
sections. In many cases, too, these sub- 
s(‘('tions, while pliysiologically in harmony, 
have developed com])letc linguistic inde¬ 
pendence. In this way, and considering 
each division as a complete racial unit, the 
Caucasic-Aryan peoples are affiliated with 
six stock tongues : (i) Kartveli ; (2) 

Cherkess ; (3) Chechenz ; (4) Lesghian ; 

(5) Aryan ; (6) Semitic—the first four of 
which appertain solely to the Caucasus re¬ 
gion ; while the Mongolo-Tatar races are 
identified with eight : (i) Tibeto-Burman ; 
(2) Khasi; (3) Mon ; (4) Tai; (5) Chi¬ 
nese-Annamitic ; (6) Koreo- 

Japanese; (7) Ural-Altaic; (8) 
® . * r Malayan. The affinities with 
Middle East and Kolarian are 

more doubtful ; but it is held by those most 
competent to judge that, owing to con¬ 
stant fusion of the species, there is now 
only a slight philological disparity between 
many Dravidian and Aryan dialects. 

The existence of so much linguistic 
difference among races now forming the 
branches of a single racial family should 
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not he astonishing when the divergent 
characters of the original tribes are borne 
in mind, nor is it remarkable that the 
Aryan peoples should produce greater 
evidence of common linguistic origin than 
the Mongolic or even the Caucasic races. 
Less subject to conditions which necessarily 
imjxised changes upon speech than the 
nomadic northerners or the more poly¬ 
glot communities from the Caucasus, the 
Aryans rapidly evolved a state of civilisa¬ 
tion in whi('h language, manners, custom; 
and race type were identical, and through 
which Aryan domination over .Southern 
Asia was established long before Mongolic 
])eoples began to play havoc with the 
Middle East. It was, of course, by reason 
of this ascendancy that the Aryan language 
l>ecame a mol her tongue to so large a 
part of j)rimilive mankind. In many 
ways, therefore, the rise of these areas to 
their present im]>oiiance dates back to 
the earliest age. Ever the cradle of the 
human race, they have aroused in turn 
the attentions of brown, yellow, and fair 
])('o])les, while their ])ossession has stimu¬ 
lated the ambitions alike of the Moslem, 
- . , Christian, and Hindu. Th(‘ 

, fnrther consideration of the 
“«.orl concerns the 

commercial and ]X)litical 
aspect of the rc'gion more than its general 
structure. At present the rights of three 
Powers—Russia in Central Asia, France 
and Great Britain in Further India, arul 
Cireat Britain in India as throughout the 
areas lying to the south of th(‘ main water 
divide—prevail in the several sections 
appropriated to them. France in Further 
India, however, is committed to a ])olicy 
which aims at the annexation of the 
whole of Tndo-('hina, while Russia is no 
less intent u])on the absorption of Chinese 
Turkestan, The complexion which the 
Middle East will wear for the future 
promises to be of unusual .interest, for 
the realisation of their aims by Russia and 
France foreshadows a considerable altera¬ 
tion in the loc/^s standi of Great Britain. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
trade, no less than prestige, would be 
affected by any modification of the tradi¬ 
tional powers which Great Britain has so 
long exercised there, since, if Russia and 
France wen; confirmed in a paramountcy 
over Chinese Turkestan and Further India, 
the transfer would jirobably presage our 
exclusion from the markets of the region. 

Angus Hamilton 
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THE TOMB OF AKBAR, INDIA'S GREATEST EMPEROR, AT SECUNDRA 

TOMBS OF THREE GREAT INDIAN RULERS 
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^ THE SPLENDID MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF THE EASTERN GHATS 
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1 Jagf Deo and Warrangur, in the Barramahal. 2. Ryacotta in the Barramahal. 3. Daulutabad, the 

ancient Deo Gurh. 


HILL FORTS IN SOUTH AND CENTRAL INDIA 
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THE SUPREME LAND OF MARVELS 

PY SIR WILLIAM LEE - WARNER, 

DR. E. SCHAIDT AND A. D. INNES 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


T IIKKK is no trac t of the earth’s suriac t* 
wliost^ story apjK'als to the imagination 
so vividly, so intensely, as that ot India. 
India is the* supreme land ot marvels, ot 
mysteiy, ot the supernatural ; of miracles 
which appeal to us not as the figments 
of superstitious ignoiance, but as mani- 
testations ot the incornprehen- 
The Land ^ unknown, 

o yt and 

ot Western minds, alter a 
lifetime of endeavour, jirotess that they 
know no more of the inner being ot the 
people than they did at the beginning. A 
land full of the grotesque, yet whose 
grotesqueness has a terrific quality— 
lantastic, yet solemn. A land of countless 
revolutions, where yet there seems to brood, 
c! angeless, eternal, the s])irit of an imme¬ 
morial past. 

Utterly remote from the idea.s and the 
civilisation ot the conquering races of the 
West, India is, nevertheless-, the first 
recorded home of a vast migratory wave 
of that same Aryan stock from which, in 
later ages, those conquering races sprang. 
Rome and Athens were yet in the womb of 
a far-off future, Troy and Mycenie were 
unborn, the great Sheikh Abraham had 
not founded his race, when the fair Aryan 
folk were sweeping over the plains of 
Hindustan. Before David sang, or Homer, 
their ballads were commemorating the 
z 


deeds ot their national heroes ; in the 
I.and ot the Five Rivers mothers were 
tcdling their childrcil tales which sprang 
from the same sources as Grecian mytho¬ 
logy, Celtic folk-lor(\ and Teutonic legend. 
'J lu‘ ancient language ot the conquerors 
was the eldest bianch of that primal stock 
which in other rc'gions and ages develojied 
distinctive perfections in the utterance of 
Plato, ot \hrgil, or of Shakespeare. 

But through the agc\s those Eastern 
Aryans were stwaied from their W'estern 
kin.^tolk ; they worked out their own 
development ap.art. Once, East and West 
clashed when Alexander pierced the bar¬ 
rier, and led his victorious army into the 
Punjab ; but the contact was brief. Again 
the veil fell. The centuries nfiled on, 
Imperial Rome rcYse and crumbled, a 
second Rome achieved and held a spiritual 
domination which was already tottering, 
ere Europe traced out the untrodden high¬ 
way of the ocean, and the veil 
was raised. In the interval—a 
period of some eighteen hun¬ 
dred years—all that Europe 
knew of India was derived from hearsay 
among the peoples of Western Asia, and the 
reports of an occasional enterprising tra¬ 
veller ; fabulous tales, for the most part, 
of splendour indescribable and wealth 
incalculable; tales which were the magnet 
that drew Columbus along the ocean path 
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that 3 cd to an unknown continent instead 
of to the Indies he sought ; and took 
Vasco da Gama by another way round 
Africa to the very sfiores of India. Yet all 
but two and a half centuries were still to 
])ass before the Euro})eans were to be 
anything more than traders, with groups 
of offices and warehouses here and there 
on the fringe of the great 

ogu an peninsula. For almost simul- 

uropean ^j^neous with the coming of the 
Europeans was the coming ol 
the Mughals, or Moguls, who established 
over all the northern ]^ortion, or Hindustan, 
an empire jierhaps the most gorgeous the 
world has known, wliich was ])rescntiy 
extended over the southern portion, or 
Deccan. Tt was the disintegration of that 
great empire which gave the British an 
opportunity of establishing a territorial 
dominion in two })rovincrs : which, once 
founded, tlu'vwere soon (X)mpell(‘d, in sell- 
defence, to exj^and into a general ascend¬ 
ancy, and then a practically universal 
supn'inacy. The rule ol the British in India 
has been a iinicjue (‘xperiment, without 
jirecedent or parallel in the world’s history. 

Thus, before the sixteenth century ol the 
Christian era India had dwelt apart, like* 
China, as far as luirojie was concerned, 
untouched by her innuence, sa\'e for one 
brief moment ; and with a civilisation of 
her own, already advaru'ed and highly 
organised before any appreciable culture 
began to leave its records in Europe. In 
those early centuries an Aryan race 
acquired a complete domination over all 
the primitive peoples of the lowlands, and 
an ascendancy even in most of the highland 
regions which could not be effectively con¬ 
quered. The jirevious occiqiants were not 
wiped out, but survived—here and there 
in sej’iaration almost complete even to the 
present day—for the most part as sub¬ 
jects, but also intermixing largely with the 
newcomers. Over the whole great area a 
_ common religion and a common 

^ social organisation prevailed, 

.. though with immense local 
ivi isa ion these led to 

a hereditary and jiermanent differentiation 
between those social groups or castes which, 
com])aratively at least, preserved their 
purity of blood—the sacerdotal and mili¬ 
tary cast(\s, the Brahmans and Kaj))uts— 
and the ix'st. Everywhere all the castes 
were to be found, though Brahmans in 
one district and Rajputs in another might 
be numerically preponderant. 
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But this system did not involve the 
development of an organic Indian state, 
or of Brahman states, or Rajput states. 
Instead, it jiroduced an aggregate of 
kingdoms with e\'er varying boundaries 
and without individual sense of nationality, 
the masses of the pojiulation passing under 
the lordshiji of alternate conquerors with¬ 
out other interest in the change of rulers 
than depended on the accident of their 
personal characters. But throughout all, 
the Rajput retained his prestige and the 
Brahman his spiritual asc'endancy. 

The old religions conceptions liecame 
degraded, absorbing into themselves the 
baser su})crstitions of the primitive inhabi¬ 
tants. Hence, for some centuries the new 
moral scheme of lEiddhism b(*came domi¬ 
nant ; but this in turn became* corru|)led 
and degraded, and lost its hold utterly. 
Hinduism revived, but lor the most part 
in a baser form than of old ; filled, as 
concerned the common pt'ople, with gross 
and often hidt'ous superstitions. 

r])on this India broke, about the year 
1000 A.I)., the storm of Mohammedan in¬ 


vasion. Islam had grijiped both the Iranian 
Aryans and Se'iniles beyond 
Islam mountains, and the Nlon- 

- . golian Turkomans of Central 

invasion . Turkish and Pathan or 

Afghan conquerors swept over the northern 
jilains ; Moslem t*mpires and kingdoms were 
established, and jilanted new emjiires arul 
kingdoms in the Deccan also. Rajput 
priiK'es struggled to maintain a precarious 
independence olten lost and often mon* 
or less recovered ; but the Mohammedan 


aliens, always a minority, dominated the 
peninsula as a whole, as a ruling race. Yet 
still the old princi})le ])revailed. There 
was bitter race antagonism between the 
Moslem and the infidel, the Hindu and the 


foreigner ; but no national organisation, no 
Indian State, no countries having political 
unity, presenting an object 4 <)r jiatriotic 
sentiment. Though an empire might 
extend its temporary sway over a vast area, 
it never attained an organic homogeneit5^ 
A conqueror from beyond the moun¬ 
tains, the so-called Mogul Babar, founded 
the Mogul dominion just when Europe 
was in the first throes of the Reformation. 


His grandson, Akbar, made the emjiire a 
mighty reality, and adopted within it a 
policy more enlightened than any of his 
Euroj^ean contenijioraries could compass. 
While the Spanish Inquisition was at the 
height of its power, Akbar, virtual head 
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of Eastern Mohainnieflanism, was ruling 
on princi])les of universal toleration, and 
treating Mussulmans and Hiiulus with com¬ 
plete impartiality. His son and grandson 
neitlu‘r altogether maintained nor entirely 
deserted that jKdicy; but a Mohammedan 
su]:)remacy was d(‘linittdy re-established. 
Their successor, Aurangzib, was a fanatical 
Mohammedan, and in his day the old 
hatred between the rival taiths was fully 
restored. The possil)ility ot educating 
Moslems and Hindus inb) one nationality 
was lost for ever. With his death, the 
break u}) ol the Mogul Empire was aln*ady 
assured. Hindu Powers were already 
coming into being who would soon grasp 
at dominion, and thi‘ great jirovuicial 
governors were on tht* verge of turning 
themselves into virtually independent 
sovereigns. 

lieton* forty years had passed the 
ITench and British mer(‘antile settlements 
were vieing with each other to obtain 
as('(‘ndancy at native ctmrts. Fifteen 
years saw the decisive end of that cont(‘st, 
and tlu‘ British, almost by an accident, 
masters of Bengal. India was no more 
British than the Teutonic or the 

p Latin nations ot Euro])e are one. 

• bikh, the Mahratta, and the 

in n la are as far apart as the 

Portuguese, tin* Italian, and the French¬ 
man. The MoliamiiK'dan, indeed, was not 
and is not more akin to the Hindu than 
tlu* Spaniard is to the (ierman. But to 
both Hindu and Mohammedan the Euro- 
])ean is alien, as the Turk is alien alike to 
the S})aniard and the (ierman, who, for 
the ])ur|)oses of lesisting Turkish domina¬ 
tion, would feel themselves akin. In India, 
more than nine-tenths of the })oj>uIation 
aie (‘ither Hindus of one kind or another, 
or else Mohammedans. Then' are com- 
])uted to be about four Hindus to every 
Mohammtidan, and rather more Moham¬ 
medans than the whole number of subjects 
ot British race in tlu* (*ntirc British Empire 
outside (jf India. Yet for more than a 
hundreri years the alien ascendancy has 
been acknow'ledged, and for fifty it has 
been unchallenged. That it has been 
welcome is as questionable as that it has 
brought incalculable benefits to the 
masses in India is indisputable. The 
ruling race has felt the responsibility of 
dominion ; it has accepted the white man’s 
burden. The schoolboy said of a certain 
famous headmastei —his natural enemy— 
“He i^ a beast, but he is a just beast.” 


It would tak(‘ a very hostile critic to 
refuse that im'asure ol ])iaise to the Ih itish 
dominion in India. 

Few countries in the world contain 
within well-defined bouiidaric's a greater 
diversity of geographical, anthropological, 
and ethnographical conditions than those 
dis])layed by the Indian peninsula. India 
Natural world in miniature; 

those natural conditions which 
of India modily the progress ot civilisa¬ 
tion are varied in the extreme, 
and the civilisation of the inhabitants ot 
this country is characterised by diver¬ 
gences which are the inevitable result of 
conformation to so varied an environment. 

The points of contrast are intensified 
by their mutual proximity ; broad alluvial 
])lains are followed by the highest moun¬ 
tains in the world, burning trojiical heat 
by the everlasting frost of the snow- 
clad peaks, the extremity of drought by 
the greatest rainfall in the world, tropical 
luxuriance by appalling desolation. .Side 
by side with savages living entirely on 
the products of the chase, and by agri¬ 
culture of the most primitive character, 
we find Brahmans devotc'd to the con- 
tenqdation of the dee[)est problems of 
human existence. Black Dravidians, 
yellow-skinn(‘d Mongols, brown Asiatic’ 
Aryans, Hindu or Afghan, rejiresc'iit.itives 
of the* white Euro])ean races—all are parts 
ot the j)oj)ulation of India. Her history 
is a history of the struggles for ju'cdomi- 
nance between these different people's and 
races. 

Neaier India owes its name to the river 
uj)on its north-west Irontier, the “ rush¬ 
ing “ SindliLi of the Aryans, a name which 
was extended to include all the territory 
beyond the liver by the old civilisations 
of Europe when they first came into 
contact with this distant land. India is 
the central of the great peninsulas which 
project southward trom the continent of 
Asia. The southern portion ot the counti y 
, lies within the tropic zone, 

, while its northern regions ad- 
Geographical the temperate zone 

Fosition beyond latitude J 5 ". Its fron¬ 
tier position has separated it from im¬ 
mediate communication with the step})es 
and deserts upon the boundaries ot Asia 
proper except upon the north, the north¬ 
east and north-west ; its coasts, running 
.south-west and south-east, are bounded by 
broad seas impassable to peoples in the 
lower stages of civilisation. ITpon the 
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extreme south the island of Ceylon lies 
so close to the mainland that the inter¬ 
vening straits are rather a means of 
communication than an osbtacle to inter¬ 
course. 

The area of India is nearly equivalent 
to that of Western Europe, if a line of 
division be drawn ])assing through the 
eastern frontiers of Norway, 
Extent and (iermany and Aus- 

oMndU****^ tria. In respect of pojnilation, 
it consideraldy surj)asses the 
district thus defined 000,000 as 

compared with 240,000,000) ; while its 
])opulatioii is moie than double that of 
East Euro])e (125,000,000). 

The configuration of the country in 
horizontal s(‘ction is simjile ; its long 
('oasis are liroken by but few capes or 
gulls, and these are of little inqiortance. 
The largest gulf is that of Cambay, 
or Khambat, which was of high importaiu'e 
at an early jieriod as a commercial centre. 
Good harbours, such as Bomliciy and Goa, 
are comparatively linv in number. IfjKjii 
the W(\st coast, landing is a dilhculi opera¬ 
tion, as the Western Ghatscles('end abruptly 
to the s(‘a ; while on the east, the coast, 
though flat, is lashed by lormidable seas 
during the monsoon season, l.agoons have 
been formed only in the south of the 
peninsula on each side ot its extremuty. 
These facilitate communi('ation along the 
coast even during the unfavouralile mon¬ 
soon season. On the north-(‘ast and north¬ 
west ot the ('oasl line, the Indus, the 
(ianges, and tlie Brahmaiuitra, which 
bring down large quantities of sediment, 
have pushed out torinidable deltas into 
the sea, communication through which 
is impeded by the constant changes in the 
course ot the various * mouths and the 
heavy de])osits of silt. One arm ot the 
(ranges alone has attained to jiolitical 
and commercial importance during the 
last 150 years. The Indian frontier with 
respect to the rest of Asia is defined with 
_ no less simidicity than the 

on configuration 

^ of the country, considered in 

oun ry vertical sections, is more com- 
[)licated. Here we meet with three great 
districts characterised by sharjdy con¬ 
trasting features, the great mountain 
range on the north of India, the lowlands 
in the north of the peninsula, and the 
tableland in the south. 

The northern frontier of India, which 
divides the country from the tablelands 
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of Central A.sia, is formed by the highest 
mountain range in the world, the “ home 
of snows,’* the Himalayas. Bounded on 
the east and on the west by the ojienings 
made respectively by the Brahmaputra 
and the Indus, this range has a length of 
1,500 miles, with a nearly uniform breadth 
of 137 miles ; its area is almost equivalent 
to that of Germany. Its importance for 
India consists in the climatic protection it 
affords against the influence of the water¬ 
less districts of Asia, in the large rainlall 
which it collects, in the supply which it 
affords to the great fertilising streams ol 
Northern India, and in the jnotection it 
gives to the country against the invasions 
of the restless inhabitants of the stejipes. 
Not only does the range contain the 
highest ])eaks in the workl, but it is as a 
wliole almost impassable lor large bodies 
of men. Nev’er has there betm an mv^asion 
ot India from Tibet across the Himalayas 
by great armies or large bodies of jieople. 
The mad attempt of the Sultan Mohammed 
ibn-Tughlak to attack China by land 
ended with the total destruction of the 


army of Hindustan in the mountain snow- 


The Great 

Mountain 

Barrier 


fields (1337). The few jiassts 
which exist can be traversc'd 
only at rare intervals and by 
small bodk's ; the merchant and 


the missionary make tludr way across 
th(*m. From a remote period a certain 
number of Mongol immigrants have v(‘ry 
gradually trickled into Northern India 
by this route Bhutan, Sikkim, Ncqial— 
by whi('h also Buddhism made its way to 


the north. 


Mountain systems join the Himalaya 
at each end, completely oxi luding India 
from the rest of Asia. On tlui north-w(*st 


we have the mountains dividing India 
from Atghanistan and Baluchistan, which 
run from north to south, decreasing in 
height as they advance southward, and 
bioken by several im])ort*int j)asses. 
I'hese long, narrow \'allt*ys have jnovided 
the route for all those foreign invaders, 
Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, 
Mongols, Persians, who from earliest times 
have acted as modifying forces upon the 
historical development of the Indian 
j)opulations. 

On the eastern side, the Himalaya range 
is joined by a number of high, steep 
mountain chains running north and south, 
divided by deep valleys, thremgh which 
the rivers of the Irawadi, Salwen, Mekong, 
Yangtse Kiang, flow southward, ajwrier 
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of extraordinary strength preventing any 
communication eastward. The .most 
westerly member of this mountain system 
sends one of its spurs south-east to the 
Bay of Bengal, the Patkai Mountains, 
5,666 feet in height. Thus, upon the east, 
India is also shut off by a mountain wall 
surrounding the low-lying plains of the 
lower Brahmaputra in the shaj)e of a 
horseshoe. This wall is passable only upon 
the south, and by this route has un¬ 
doubtedly entered that infusion of Hindu- 
riiinese blood which is plainly recognisable 
to the anthroi)ologist in the mixed races 
of Assam, Lower Bengal and Orissa. 

The second great region of India is 
conij:)osed of two great river systems, 
those of the Indus and of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra. The Indus turns at right- 
angles to the mountain range, taking the 
shortest route to the sea, which it reaches 
in a rapid desc(‘nt—a fact of no less im¬ 
portance for the nature and the inhabi¬ 
tants oi its valley than the fact that the 
long channels ot the Ganges and the 
Brahniapiitra run ])arallel to the mountain 
range. While the Indus ])asses the spins 

India’s Himalaya, and is fed by 

tributaries Irom these sources, 
jj. a sufficient sujjply ol moisture 

jvers availabl(‘ for the cultivation 

ol the ground. The earth then showers 
her gifts upon mankind with such lavish 
bountv that the Punjab, the district of the 
F'lV'e Rivers, even in the grey dawn of 
histoiy, was th(' goal ol the ambitions ot 
the nomad tribes inhal)iting the dry 
steppes of Alghanistan and Central Asia. 

On the other hand, in the valley ol the 
lower Indus the arable land is restricted 
to a narrow belt on each bank ol the 
stream, which here runs so rapidly that 
navigation is almost imjiossible ; while it 
brings down such heavy dejiosits of silt 
that its delta is continually changing, 
and the arms of the delta, and the sea 
in their neighbourhood, are with dihiculty 
accessible on account of the outlying 
banks of sediment. Eastwards from this 
arable ('ountry, upon the Indus, stretches 
the (heat Desert, across which communica¬ 
tion is almost impossible. It extends 
southwards to the .sea, and northwards 
almost to the foot of the Himalayas, at 
which point alone a narrow strip of land 
makes communication between the two 
river systems possible. Hence it was at 
this spot that jieoples advancing into 
India^from the west came into collision 


with the inhabitants already .settled in the 
valley of the Ganges. I'his district has 
refieatedly been the .scene of those de¬ 
cisive battles which predetermined the 
history of India for long jieriods. 

The eastern, which is the larger portion 
of the ])lains of North India, is far more 
favourably situated than the western. 

The Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Q ^ run parallel to the mountains, 

Van*** though they are so far apart 
^ from the Himalayas, from the 

heights of the Deccan on the south, and 
from the Irontier mountain range about 
Burma, that on each .side a wide declivity 
is av^ailable for copious irrigation by 
artificial means. The whole river valley 
is alluvial land ; but a distinction must be 
made between the earlier and the later 
deposits. The line of demarcation between 
these begins at the (ianges delta. Up to 
that j)oint the land falls away so rapidly 
from the west that the soil is dry and 
fruitful. Everj'^vhere irrigation can be 

provided in sufficient measure to satisfy 
the most zealous cultivator ol the .soil, 
which also rec(‘ives new dejxisits of rich 
manure from the silt-lad(*n waters of the 
rivers. Navigable streams 'cross this 

district, which is more suitable than any 
other in India lor the develojunent ol 
im])ortant towns. 'Ihe characterhtics of 
the eastern jiortion ol the river valley 
are wholly diflerent ; in the delta of the 
(ianges, and in tlu* whole ot Assam, the 
dej)osits of silt have been so recently 
made, and tht^ ground in con.sequence lies 
.so low, that drainage w'orks are impossible. 
The country is almost ewrywhere in a 
swamj)y condition, and the malaria of the 
distrii't is dangt rous to human occupants. 

Navigation is ditficult, as also is com¬ 
munication by land, for the ground is not 
sufficiently firm to permit the laying 
down of roatls. Hence the civilisation of 
this jiart ol the fianges-Brahmaputra 
valley was in a com])aralively backward 
.. condition before the rise of the 

of the* Engli.shjwer in India; Aryan 


Ganges Delta 


and Mu.ssulman intluences 


made themselves felt com¬ 
paratively late, and it is only during the 
last one hundred and fifty years that 
the greater intellectual power and energy 
of Euroj^eans has brought jirosperity to 
the delta of the Ganges. 

In the southern part of India the table¬ 
land known as the “ South Land,” the 
Deccan of the Aryans of North India, 
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rises in isolation. It forms a great land, which again influences the popiiLi 

elevated tiighland with steep walls, which tion. In the spring and suniinei the gn'ai 
fall sheer into the Arabian Sea at the deserts and steppes of Central Asia ar<‘ 
Western (diats ; on the eastern side the scorched by the sun, which then attains 
plateau is somewhat lower and lies at its greatest altitude; the baroinetiical 
some distance from the Hay of Bengal, pressure is low and the currents ol air 
from which it retires gradually as it with their burden of moisture from the 

advances southward. In this district tropic Indian seas travel in a north- 

_ between the highlands and the easterly direction across India, a devia* 

f*tK**^** sea rise individual isolated tion due to the revolution ol the earth. 

^ * plateaus and numerous single In the southern portion ol the country 

eccan peaks, by which the jflains are these clouds then meet the sltH'j) wall ot 

div^ersihed. The tableland attains its the Western (diats and deliver a large 
greatest height on tiiv west coast with tlie proportion of their moisture, bn^aking in 
mountains of Anamaiai, 8,()77 feet high, violent thunderstorms upon the mountain 
and of Nilgiri, 8,477 falling wall, to return again to the sea in rushing 

gradually away to the eastward. Hence, torrents and streams. 

most of the rivers of the Deccan run The air currents, however, aft(‘r crossing 
eastward—for example, the Son, Maha- the vvaterslicfi ot the Cihats, beconu* drier, 

nadi, (iodavari, Kistna, Kaveri, Tangha- and jirovade but a scanty rain la II tor tiu' 

badra ; tw^o streams only, the Narbada eastern district where the highlands sJoju* 
and the Ta])ti, have worn out deep gorges away. Not until they reach the giant 
in their westward career. These, together wall ot the Himalaya do they drop all 
with the mountain ranges of the Vindhya the moisture which they have retained, 
and Satpura running parallel to them, di- For this reason the mountains of 
vide the highlands into the great southern Assam can boast the heaviest rainlall 
section, or Deccan, and the northern, upon the earth ; the rainfall ol Cherra 
or Central India; which for a long time . Punji in the Hsia Mountains ol 

proved an obstacle to the advance of the Assam amounts 10 444 inches 

Aryans, more by reason of its malarial xhe'world and 520 

swamps and its jungle vegetation than inches for the whok* ol the year, 

because of its mountainous nature. All On the other hand, during tlu* winttM* 
the above-mentioned streams are un- months a high barometrical maximum pri‘- 
important as means ol navigation and vails over ('entral Asia, while South Africa 
communication, on account of the variable and the Indian Ocean, which are then 
water supply and the raj)ids and waterfalls scorched by the sun, show a low average 
by which they are broken when they barometrical pressure. The currents take 
reach the preci])itous edge of the high- a backward movement, and blow from the 
land. The line ol the Narbada, or Ner- great dry contiiuMit as the north-east mon- 
budda, carried across the })eninsula, is soon, bringing to India but little moisture, 
commonly held to ])e the boundary between and that at uncertain intervals. Conse- 
Hindustan and the Deccan. quently the wide districts to the east of the 

Friedrich Ratzelhas laid great emphasis Ghats as lar as the Himalaya Mountains 
upon the imj>ortance of geogra])hical suffer greatly from droughts, and, should 
position to natural history; the j)osition of the rains ol the east monsoon fail, are 
India has exercised a most decisive influence confronted with terrible tamine:^. 

. upon the whole course of The lertility of tht; country de])ends 

mpor ance o (j^.yelopment ol the natural ujjon the amount of natural or artificial 
Po^ti^n })roduct.s of the country irrigation which it receives. Vegetation, 

and also ol its population, apart from human agency, flourishes most 
The position of this central j)enin.sula luxuriantly on the Malabar coast. Beyond 
of Southern Asia, situated as it is with the range of the Western Ghats different 
reference to the enormous dry, waterless conditions prevail. A forest country is 
districts of the desert and the steppes on first met with, where the deciduous nature 
the one hand, and on the other hand to the of the trees is a protection against the 
tropical .sea with its moisture-laden atmos- excessive drought of the dry season, 
phere, determines the amount of the Vegetation then conforms to the character 
rainfall and its distribution, and therefore of the steppes in general, and agriculture is 
also the fertility of different parts of the restricted to the immediate neighbourhood 
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of springs or tanks, to the river banks, 
or to the river deltas. The steep wall of 
th(' Western (ihats ends upon the north 
with the river Tapti, so that at this point 
the moisture-laden currents penetrate 
more dee])ly into the country. The re¬ 
moter heights of Central India jiroduce a 
heavier rainfall; though the forests are 
more extensive in tliat district, the 
])revalence ol malaria is an obstacle to 
liurnan occupation. The great j)lains in 
the north ot India ref'eivc^ a diminishing 
lamiall in j)ioportion as they are removed 
tiom the delta ol the (iangc's on the west ; 
compensation is, however, affordecl by 
the works oi artilicial irrigation which 
distribute the streams falling Irom the 
Himalaya, and, in some degree, those 
which rise on the north wall of the Deccan. 
'Die delta of the (ianges and the lower 
ground in the valley of the Brahmaputra 
suffer from an excTss of rainfall and ground 
moisture'. 


Tlu' cultivation of the' country, especially 
as regards the growth ol cereals, is 
|)rimanly conditioned by ihv. existing 
iacilities lor irrigation. W'here cojaous 


Variety 
of India’s 
Cereals 


sii])j)lies ol water are to be had, 
ric(‘ is the staple product of 
agric'ulture, as it is on the whole 
ot the Malabar coast, on the 


deltas of the Deccan rivers, of the Indus 


and tht* (ianges, and in Assam. Under 
proper irrigation, land containing less 
moisture will produce' a heavy yield of 
wheat, as is the case in the' Punjab, the 
British North-west Provinces, Oudh. the 


( entral Provinces, and certain lavoured 


parts of the presidency of Bombay. Where 
irrigation is difficult, several kinds ol 
cereals and other subsidiary prodiu'ts 
flourish. Where the land is too dry tor 
these plants, as is the case in large districts 
of the southern Deccan, stock lireeding 
enables mankind to make a living at the 
expense of some hardshij); the caste of 
the she])herds (Kurumbas), which is now 
scatten'd and decayed, played an im¬ 
portant part at an early period. 

The population of India is distributed 
according to the fertility of the soil. The 
mineral wealth of the country is com¬ 
paratively small. Coal is by no means 
common and has only recently been worked 
upon any large scale ; iron ore is widely 
distributed, but was used bv the natives 


only to a very small extent, and the import¬ 
ance of this industry has been practically 
extinguished by the competition of the 


great European undertakings. The riches 
of India in precious metals and stones 
have been considerably exaggerated; the 
real wealth of the country does not lie 
within the soil, but grows upon it. Conse¬ 
quently the population is almost entirely 
of a peasant character ; the last census, 
before the opening of the twentieth cen- 
Di.trib«tio« tury. fowed only 2 035 towns 
of Indio-. I'roixsrly so-called among 
Populniion 717.540 settlements; of Ulis 
num])cr, 1,401 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 407 had between 10,000 
and 20,000, and 227 had a po])ulation above 
20,000. Only twenty-nine towns had more 
than 100,000 inhabitants in U)ii, and only 
four—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, andHai- 
darabad—more than 300,000. In England, 
53 j)er cent, of the population live in 1H2 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
whereas in India this holds good only of 
4*84 ])er cent., distributed in 227 towns ot 
20,000 inhabitants. The collective popu¬ 
lation ot the country—303,017,320 inhabi¬ 
tants u])on i,5bo,oSo sejuare miles, ex¬ 
cluding Burma -gives an average of 194 
inhabitants to the square mile. In indi¬ 
vidual districts of some size this average 
varies between 24 and 1,395 ' ^1 larger 
in British India than in the native states, 
a tact a}>])arently due to Eurojiean influ¬ 
ence upon the country and still more to the 
circumstance that England has occupied 
all those states where tlie soil is more than 
usually iertile. 

A systematic ethnographical examina¬ 
tion of the population of India is an ex¬ 
tremely difficult task ; no universal lines of 
division can be drawn including all the 
most important phenomena of divergent 
nationality. The differences, moreover, by 
no means run in parallel lines. The most 
important points to be noted are physical 
characteristics, language, religion, and 
social peculiarities, together with the 
characteristic signs of national feeling 
which these differences impty. The many 
changes in Indian history pre-suppose the 

* ^ j iinpossibilitv of anv physical 

f uniformity throughout the 

Blood**' l)opulation. Apart from the 

infusions of Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English blood during the last four 
centuries, foreign representatives of the 
white or yellow races have frequently 
invaded the c'ountry through the north¬ 
west ]lasses, llowevt'r, as tar as the 
Mongol })rinces are concerned, almost every 
trace of their existence has disappeared 
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from the ethnological characteristics of 
the modern Indian. The white races have, 
however, exercised a permanent modifying 
influence, and their descendants form one 
of the main racial elements of the country. 
From a remote j>eriod vigorous commercial 
relations were maintained on the west coast 
with the western continents, which have 
Jewish their traces upon the phy- 

. sical characteristics of the coast 
tnlndi^ dwellers ; the Semitic type of 
countenance common among 
the Mohammedans ot the Malabar coast is 
derived from the .Aial)s. Fugitive Jews 
have rej)eatt;dly tmten'd the country in 
bodies, such ns the jews of ( ochin (now 
1,300 m numl)er), who, according to their 
traditions, leli tlieir ('ountry att(^r the 
destruction ol their great sanctuary by 
'I'itus (70 A.o.) : another instance is the 
Jewish ('oiony in Bombay, w^hich was 
expelled from its formiM* settU'inents liy 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Similarly, a large 
mimbt'r ol tire worshijijwMs llt‘d trom Peisia 
III the yt'ar i/iy befon* the /eal ol the 
Mohamiiu'dans, and the coast ol Bombay 
Is now' in ha bled • liy 00,000 Parsees 
W'ho remain trm* to the n'ligion ol 
Zarathustra. In many cases their Semiiic 
c'ast of features recalls the rc'preseiitations 
of the kings in ancient Nineveh, whereas 
others remind us of the modern representa¬ 
tive's of the white races m the Armenian 
highlands. 

The east c oast has bec'ii jieopled rather 
by Indian migrations directed especially 
towards the opjiosite coast of Burma than 
by immigration from abroad. A strong 
infusion of Mongolian blood has, however, 
entered from the north and north-east. 


The southern slopes of the Himalaya to 
the cast of Dardistan are peojiled by a 
mixed race of Mongol Indians ajijiarently 
formed by the slow' infusion of Mongols 
from Tibet over the extremely difficult 
mountain jiasscs. A similar population is 
to be found in A.ssarn and in many of the 


The 

Mongol 

Element 


tribes inhabiting East Bengal 
and Orissa; though here the 
Mongol element probably en¬ 
tered the country by the easier 


route through Burma rather than by cross¬ 
ing the extremely difficult mountain ranges 
which run in parallel lines to the east of 


Assam. 


All these infusions of foreign blood, 
however, excluding the mixed Indo- 
Mongolian population, form a very small 
and almost unappreciable element in the 
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racial composition of the country. The two 
main comjionent elements are the repre- 
.sentatives of a white race, wdiich entered 
the country from the north-west at a 
comparatively early period, more than four 
or five thousand years ago, and a dark 
race, which may be considered as directly 
descended from the original population. 
This race is rec-ognisable by the dark colour¬ 
ing of the hair, eyes, and skin ; it is cd 
universal distributmn, and is often intensi¬ 
fied into the dc'cpc'sl shades ol dark brown ; 
a further characteristic point, reminding 
us of the black negro races of Alrica, is the 
moderate size of the skull and the short, 
bioad nose. The race, however, is differ¬ 
entiated from th(‘ negro type by the shorter 
and moie ujnight stature, and esjn'cially 
by the hair, w'hich, though black, is but 
moderately crisp, and w'hik* oltc'U found in 
curls or vvava's, is never ol a woolly nature. 
'I'he re})res(mtati\'e ty|>es of tins race 
usually attain a stature which is con- 
sid(*rai)ly less than the average luaght of 
the Teutonic stock. Races living undei 
very unfavourable conditions, with an 
insufficiency of nourishment, sucli as 


The Dwarf 
Tribes of 
India 


many of tin* dwellers m the 
mountains and jungles, and the 
slav(‘ castes, ar(' so lar below’ 
this average stature that they 


may be considered as (hvarf tribes, though 


it is impossible to make this characteristic 


a line of demarcation between them and 


the other dark races of India. 


The white races in India are distinguished 
from the dark e.sjiecially by their com¬ 
plexion, which in ]>ure-blooded types i" no 
decfier than that of the Europeans about 
the Mediterranean. Their average stature 
is considerably higher, while their features 
are smaller, and their noses, w'ith higher 
bridges, are more prominent than in the 
case of the black races. 


An examination of the geogra])hical 
distribution of the different kidian races 


will begin with what are, comparatively 
speaking, pure representatives of the fair 
races of the north-west, immediately ad¬ 
joining the population of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, which has been more or less 
modified by infusions of Semitic blood. 
Such influence is less prominent in Kash¬ 
mir, in the hill country, and in the 
Punjab, as far as the upper course 
of the Ganges; on the other hand, 
further eastward, in the centre, and especi¬ 
ally in the lower course of the Ganges, a 
deeper complexion may be observed in 
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many of the subordinate grades of caste 
and settlement. Further east again, in 
Assam, the characteristics of the fair race 
disappear by degrees, and are but moder¬ 
ately pronounced among the higher castes ; 
the chief element of the ])opulation is 
formed by the fusion of the black and 
yellow races. 

Of similar comjwsition are the numerous 
>mall mountain tribes of the Himalaya as 
lar as Dardisian. Southward the fusion 
f)i black and yellow come to an end 
aliout the Irontiers of Orissa ; at this 
point the (haractc'i istics ot the fair rac e 
ar(' again strongly marked in the higher 
lhahman cartes. In ('entral India is 
lound a bell ot almost purely dark-com- 
jilexioiK'd pojailation ; tin tlua* south again, 
in the Deccan and the* jilains upon its 
liontier, th<‘ black races are greatly pie- 
pondeiant, though in individual castes 
varying intusions ot white blood may be 
obs('r\'ed. On the west ('oast, on the 
other hand, Ix'sides tlu* small colonies ol 
foreigners - Jews and Pars<‘(‘v--eJosely 
iiniletl bodies oj white inhabitants are to 
b(‘ found ('onci'iitrated among the dark pop¬ 
ulation. Individual braiu'hes 


Purity 
of Caste 
and Race 


ot th(‘ JJrahnnin castt' 
Konkaiiath, Nainbutiri, 


the 
and 

llaiga Jhahmans — Z(‘alously 
preset ve the {mritv of then ca^te and race ; 
a wairior caste ot the' Nan* and the ('ast(‘ 
of the 'remple Maid(‘us are distinguished 
tioin the suriounding jiopukition by tlu'ir 
fairer coin})le\ions. 

Indian languages dis])lay the utmost 
vari('ty. Philology has distinguished thn‘e 
typical lorms ol languagt—the isolating, 
th(' agglutinative;, and the inflectional. 
These thri'e ty|)es are represented in India, 
and, in geiiend, coincide with the three 
lacial types there lepresented—the mixed 
Mongolian and dark-skinned races (Hindu- 
( hinese), the unmixed dark races (the 
Dravidians) ainl the white race (the 
Aryans). If a straight line be drawn from 
fioa in a north-westerly direction to the 
beginning ot the (hinges delta, the agglu¬ 
tinative languages will lie chielly to the 
south-east of this line, the district ot the 
inflectional languages extending on the 
north-west into the Ganges delta and the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, while the iso¬ 
lating languages are found at the edge 
of tile southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and the mountains of Southern A.ssam. 

The boundary between the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages is not to be con- 

I A* 


The 

Languages 
of India 


ccived as a sharp line of demarcation ; the 
Dravidian languages are sporadically found 
within the district of the Aryan tongues. 
The early disrujition of the Dravidian 
peoples has naturally brought about 
great differences of grammatical form, 
and many dialects have borrowed numbers 
of foreign words from neighbouring lan¬ 
guages. These isolated Dra¬ 
vidian tribes invariably live 
hard lives ujion a low plane of 
civilisation ; they include the 
Khonds, in the mountain districts ot Orissa, 
(ianjam and Cuttack; the Gonds, a tribe 
which has bei'ii brokcni into several isolated 
linguistic units, between the Narbada 
and (lodav'ari; the ()raon in Chota Nagpur; 
and finally the most northerly ivjin'senta- 
tive ol tliis division, the Mai Paharia, 
established upon the lower (langes in 
the mouiUams ol Kapnahal, whose lan¬ 
guage, though greatly differing from 
the other Dravidian tongues, must none 
the less be included within the Dra¬ 
vidian family. Whether the Brahui, who 
inhabit tie; district from the lower 
Indus to Baluchistan, should be added to 
th(‘ Dravidian family is an unsettled 
(jiu'stion. Assuming that they are mcm- 
Ih'Is ol this family, the strong differences 
betwt'cn their language and that of re¬ 
lated tribes may easily be explained as the 
effect ol the diffcM ent migrations which had 
passed over their country. Philologically 
their language resembhs in such rc'sjiects 
the Dravidian languages of .South India. 

The Kolarians, about 3,000,000 in 
numbei, in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and th(‘ Ontral Provinces, are 
an ethnological puz/Je ; they have been 
broken into isolated communities, and 
their language, which was undoubtedly 
widely distributed at an early period, has 
been broken up and ('oniined by the 
advance of tlu‘ Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. Their language is to be distin- 
A Tribe gnished fioin the Dravidian 
th.iPttLu» ("nsups -thougli ])hy.sical)y 
Scientists ('losely resemble the Dra¬ 

vidian ty])e—by an entirely 
different vocabulary, and by an embryonic 
inflectional system. As yet, however, very 
little is known of them, and further re¬ 
search will no doubt modify the views now 
held u{)on their philological position and 
dialectical division. It has been said, but 
by no means jnoved, that they are phi¬ 
lologically related to certain tribes of 
Further India, 
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'I'hc construction of a scheme to illustrate 
the distribution of the different religions 
is by no means facilitated by the fact 
that sharp distinction between them is 
often imjX)ssible. The simple concep¬ 
tion of a divine being, inherited and 
obstinately letained from the earliest 
})eriods of tribal d(‘veloj)ment, is in every 
Root Ide. i f‘‘ primitive iinderlynig 

in Indian UTid IS manliest even in 

D . the most advanced religious sys- 

While the Hindus assert 
their faith now in Vishnu, now in Siv^a, 
at the same time none are found to deny 
the existeiu'e of demons, uj)on whom 
the religious fears and veneration of 
lower tribes are entirely concentrated ; and 
these |)ovvers liave also Ix^en recognised 
within the Jlindn heaven. Consecjueiitly, 
statistics of the <idherents of the vrarious 
religions ar(‘ extremely unieliable ; their 
variations as compared with the known 
))opiilations of different nationalities tre- 
quently show the lines ot religious demar¬ 
cation to be extremely vague and unstable. 
For the lowest ot thes<' faiths, the demon 
worshi]), the census ot t8oo gives a per- 
('entage ot 2't)4 ot the whole population 
of Hiitish India, and ot 5*20 for the other 
parts ot the country. 

'fhe greater jMOportion of the in¬ 
habitants ot India (72J per cent.) are 
worshipjiers ot one or other of the great 
diviniti(\s ot the Hindus. Where this 
average is not attained we find that 
Hinduism has had to struggle with 
i\lohammedanisin, and also with demon 
worship, or other special tonus of religion. 
Such cast's are shown in this table, giving 
the percentage ot adherents ot the two 
religions. 


1*1 nil <j 

H nidu.s 

Mohaiiiiiicilaiis 

idmiab 

.^7-1 


Kashmir .. 


70-5 

Assam 


27-() 

Bonc^al 

1 

32-s 


The whole number ot the followers of 
Mohamrnt'd has been estimated at 
24 5,000,000 ; and ot this total 66,000,000 
- that is, over a (]uarter (27'i per cent.), 
belong to India. This belief is represented 
in every part of India; the tolerance 
displayed by the Mohammedans toward 
the caste system gives them the advantage 
of being able to maintain commercial 
H'lations with every branch of .soc'iety in 
the country, though naturally to a larger 
ext('nt in the older Mohammedan towns. 


Con.sequently, the North-west Provinces 
and states, where Islam entered the 
country, are most thickly populated with 
Mohammedans or Mussulmans. In the 
.south, the numbers of the Mohammedans 
diminish considerably. The faith is 
])ractically unknown to the tribes of 
the Central Provinces, and a very .small 
j)er('('ntage is found in Mysore and 
Haidarabad. 

Buddhism, at one time so widespread 
in India, has now degi'iierated into Hindu- 
])olytheism in the mountainous countries 
ot the north—the Himalaya and Kashmir 
valleys ; and on the north-east—the 
frontiers of Tibet and Burma. Few 
adherents survive ol tht‘ northern branch 
ot this religion, and in Kashmir alone 
they scarcely aiiKMint to oni* per cent, ot 
the whole ])0])ulation. Tlu* Jam religion, 
which is related to Buddhism, is better 
rejiresented in certain provinct's, though 
nowht'it' has it retained a higher average 
than five ])er cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion. 

Of other religions we may m(*ntion that 
ot the Sikhs, wliich is almost exclusively 
contined to the Punjab (3.100.000, nearly 
one per cent, of the wliole poiuilationj. 
They form a Hindu seed, which has riqi'cted 
various restrictive pnnciph's such as that 
of cast(', and has ch'velojH'd rites peculiar 
to itself. Other religions which have 
entered India from abroad are vt^ry 
weakly represented ; such ai(‘ tht‘ Parsees, 
on the west coast of India, with Bombay 
as their centre, and with 100,000adherents 

that is. 0’03 jxu' cent. ; the Jews, early 
colonists in Bombay and Cochin, together 
with scattered Jews of various origin 
throughout Inrlia, numbiTing 17,200 souls 
(o-oo6 per cent.), and the Christians with 
3.876,000 (o'8 per cent.). Ol these last 
3,449,600, that is, 89 per cent., are con¬ 
verted natives, while 80,000, that is, 2 


per cent.. 

Alien 
Religions 
in India 


are half-breed ^ridians, and 
168,000, that is, 4*3 per cent., 
are Europeans. More than 
half of these Europeans are 
.soldiers with’ their relatives. 


The caste system has exi;rcised so 
deej) an influence, is so characteristic 
a phenomenon of Indian social life, 
and is, moreover, an institution of 


such infinite diversity in its details that 
its true nature can be understood 


only in connection with its historical 
development as a part of the national 
history. 




ANCIENT INDIA 

THE ARYAN INVASION AND THE CONQUEST 
OF THE NATIVE RACES 


T HIC history ol India is a drama in 
thr(*c‘ groat acts. Tlio first of those 
Is ocou])iod l>y the struggles of two races 
lor })redominanc.(‘ ; the second, liy the 
-Iniggles ol two K'ligions ; and th(‘ thiid, 
i)y the conlhet lor the ei'onoinic (‘Xjiloita- 
tion of the country. In the first period, 
\r\'ans art' op])Ost‘d to Dravidians. The 
lesult of thi'ir struggh* is a de\'elopment 
ol a mixed rata* ol pt'ople whose political, 
sot'ial. and religious institutions art' to he 
('\j)lained {lartU’ as the lesult td liision, 
and partly as dut* to tht' predominant in- 
tliK'Uce ol one or tht' otht'r t'leUK'iit. The 
mixed ]i('opl(' which was thus devt'loped 
siipporti'd the Hindu religion and theory 
ol exisleiit't*. 'l'h(' Semitic, 'furaiiian, 
,111(1 Mongol trihes who eiitert'd tht' ('ountry 
irorn the north-west brought the Moham¬ 
medan laith with them; the struggle of 
these two I'ehgions forms the second period. 
In the third act Kuioi)eans ajipear ujion 
the sc'eiie, and the economic struggle tor 
th(‘ we.ilth of the country ends with tlu* 
total collapse both ol Mohammedan and 
Hindu indt'peiuU'iua', victory lemaining 
with the side that j)ossessed sup(Ti(n' 
intellectual power, ('h'an'r foresight, and 
'M'cater stlength. From the ju'ehistoric 
_ ])eriod to the end of the first 

Drama*^*^ thousand years after ('hiist 

f lornis the jx'rnod of native 

Ol India Dravidian develop¬ 

ment, the jieiiod of anch'nt India. For 
about 700 year's the struggle of Hinduism 
with the foreign religion continued, and 
lorins the “ medirevar’period; while the 
“modern” period covers little more than 
the last 150 years, in wTich, however, the 
whole j)eo])le has undergone far more 
fundamental changt's than any that all 
previous centuric's have brought to pa.ss. 

We have first of all to consider the two 
rac'es .whose struggle' comiiosed the first 


jieriod ol Indian history, together with the 
mutual influence which they exercise 
upon each other. 

The original inhabitants of India have 
l(‘lt us iK'ither wait ten nor traditional 
records of their existence during the pre¬ 
historic piaaod. Traces of human agc'iicy 
during this jHaiod hav(‘, however, been 
discovt'i't'd in India. As in Eurojx', dis¬ 
coveries ol stone impli'ineiits, of lance 
and arrow heads, of knives, I'azors, harn- 
^ nu'is, mark' ol jasp(*i, agate, 

races o ( haka'dony—Hint lU'orrer 

Early Indian , ' t v ^ 

^ , not occui'i'ing in India—show 

Development ,1 ^ , x 1 

that an earlier age ol human 

development jueceded the time when 
metals wera' employed. Whether this 
jx'i'iod goes back to th(‘ 'fertiar*y Age, 
as many investigator's sui)]ose, is still a 
doubtful question. 

The most ancient tombs contain no 
examjik.'s ol metal work ; those, however, 
that are found in se])ulchn's of later date 
dis])lay high technical skill, and enable 
us to inter a ''onsiderable advance ol 
civilisation in gc'iieral, such objects being 
revealed as iron ai'i'ow-heads, knives, 
lam])s. tripods, stirru})s. In many cases 
w'oinen or men w'ere beheaded at th(* 
funeral of a dignitary and buried with 
him. Rarely has any definite tradition of 
the t)erson buric'd in tlu' grave been ])re- 
served. The earliest literature, Dravidian 
and Sanscrit alike, has not a w^ord to .say 
ujxni the subject ol the.se graves. 

On the other hand, the poems of the 
Aryans, who were making their victorious 
iivasion of India at the dawn of history 
projx^r, jn*o\'ide us with much information 
upon the life of the original inhabitants, 
w^ho an* naturally described Ironi a hostik* 
point ol view. I'hey are contemptuously 
knowm as slaves,” “ low cla.ss,” “ people 
talking an unintelligible jargon.” fhey 
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arc described as being of black complexion, 
their figures small and ugly, in spite of 
their heavy ornaments of gold and precious 
stones, their noses broad, and their eyes 
small. They were indeed a com}>lete 

contrast to the Aryans, who must have 
been particularly impressed with these 

points ol difference in the eiu'iny, as their 
own stature was tall and proud. 
Records of ^.^mplexion fair, their 

nva ing looses boldlv lormed. “ With 
Enemies noses” is the title 

which they give to the images modellt'd in 
their own likeness. Tlu* enemy are said to 
have been driven back into the mountains, 
whenc't' they made rejnisals, attacking 

the herds and the property of their o])- 
]>ressors as ” rob])ers ” without harm to 
themselves. Magical arts were attributed 
to them, including tlu' power of drying up 
the streams and rivers which bring ier- 
tihty and verdure to the plains. Mysterious 
also is the power ot the gods to whom 
they j)rayed : hence these were soon ('on- 
siden'd as demons, or ” Yakshu,” who 
disturbed the fire ol tlie Aryan sa('rifi('es, 
and for whom no sacred flame was ever 
kindled. 

This descrij)tion ol the original inhabi¬ 
tants in the old Aryan poems entirely 
corres})onds with the a])pearan('(‘ of the 
mountain and jungle trib(‘", of the j)res(mt 
day, and also with that of the lowest 
castes of the population in modern India. 
Like their savage ancestors, the tribes ol 
the present day carry on their (‘xistiaice 
under conditions of flu* gieatc'st difficulty, 
and tlum general civilisation is as low as 
tlH’ir environment is rough. In many 
cases their sok- agricultural implement is 
a stick with the point harderu'd in the lire, 
with which they grub uj) the scanty roots 
and bulbs of the jungle ; at a somewhat 
higher stage ol devt'lojiment, agriculture 
is carried on by burning down a portion 
of the forest every year and planting in 
the fructifying asht's the seeds of the 
.. native cereals or tubroiis plants. 
Primitive ^ scanty harvest wdiich ri])ens 
Conditions 

urviving upon its wanderings fo 

choose a new piece of forest for its 
next harvest. A few goats or sheep and 
the .small pariah dog alone accompany 
it; from the climbing plants or the bark 
of the tn^es nets are woven, the waters 
of the tanks or ])ools are p)oisoned with 
leaves or fruits, and the tribe thereby 
obtains a meal of fish. The arrows of the 


savage wanderers lay low the forest game 
which fall into their traps and snares ; 
wild honey provides them with the sweets 
of their meal. They roast their food at a 
fire which is kindled by the rotary friction 
of two sticks ; comparatively few of the 
forest tiibes have learned the art of 
pottery. A roof of leaves or an ov^er- 
hanging rock is their shelter, an apron of 
grass or leaves or ol tree-bark is their 
clothing, the scantiness ot which server to 
emphasise the weight of the ornauK'nt.^ 
with which they load every possible ])ar< 
ot their bodies. 

Though the poverty of the lite ol the'^(' 
tribes may arouse our sympathy, yet 
their (haracter demands our hearty 
res])ecf. All who have comi* into contact 
with them and learned theii habits, praise 
their independent spirit, tluar feailess 
bravery, thiar tiutli, honour, and fidelity. 
'I'ht'y are true to thedr jlighted word, 
true to their wives and tf) their race. 
The arrow ol an absent cliiel, givtai b\' 
his wile as a means ol n'ComuKMidation 
into th(‘ hands ot an English ambassador, 
secured lor this emissary security and 


Family Life 
Among the 
Modern Tribes 


hospitality .miong all tin* 
members ol this wild tribe*, 
I'veai 111 th(‘ n'lnote^t dis- 
trie'ts. fi'anulv hte* has 


ofte'ii developed uj){)n otlun Ime^ than 
among modern ('ivihsc'd peojiles ; but 
however much the lorm ol marriagt* 


may have. chang(‘d, man and witi* yc{ 
remain true tr) one anotlu'i within 


tlie limits ol tliat familv hie wlmdi 


custom has consecratefl, and wot* tt) him 


who would break taith or attt'inpt to 
seduce another’s wilt*. Both jiatriarchal 
and matriarchal organisations tx'cur ; that 
is to say, either the father or the moth(*r 
may be considered as the centre of the 
family and tribe. In the latter case, 
relatlonslii})'. are reckoned through the 
female lint*. Lnd(‘r the patriarchal 
.systtmi monogamy pr(‘vails, and marriagt* 
continues until dissolved by the death ol 


one or other of tht* j)arti(‘s. A man 
actpiires his wife by purchase or capturt*, 
though the latter is only conventional in 
form. Only in rare cases does the man 
take a secontl or several wivfN. In many 
ca.ses it certainly happens that u]>on the 
completion of a marriage the husband’s 
brothers become ipso facto husbands ol 
his wife - as in Kurg among the I'odas 
and the Kurumbas. To be distinguished 
from this kind of polyandry, wheire the 




THE LIVING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES OF INDIA 
The types of natives seen in this page are living representatives of the earliest known indigenous peoples of the country, 
over whom the incoming Aryans prevailed. I. Kurumbars, or hill people of the Nilghernes. 2. Forest people, or 
Yenadieo. 3. Bedur, or Veda, of Southern India. 4 and 5. Toda men and women, lull people of the Nilghernes. 
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man always remains head of the family, is 
the primeval custom, still prevalent 
among certain castes on the Malabar 
coast, wliich allows the wife to choose 
her own husband, to dismiss him at 
pleasure, and to take another without 
thereby incurring any stigma. Marriages 
which can thus l)e dissolved are entirely 

„ legitimate, as also are the 

Recognition 

o a ernai remains a stranger 

escen wife’s family, and the 

children reckon their descemt from 
the mother. ('onsequently, in these 
cases descent is reckoned through the 
female line, whereas in the patriarchal 
system desc'cnt in the male line is the 
timdamenlal principle ol thos(‘ larger 
social organisms, the hordes, consisting 
of several lamihes, which again may 
develop into a tribe at a later period. In 
the latter case, the head of a tribe is 
sometimes a hereditary chieftain, and at 
other times is chosen by the heads of 
families. He is the rejiresentative of the 
tribe and direc ts its general ])olicy. The 
tribe forms an exceedingly close corpora¬ 
tion in its dealings with the outer world ; 
attacks made by strangers olten lead to 
blood feuds, and poacetul interc'ourse and 
barter of goods is conducted, as among 
the Vedda m Ceylon, by the .so-called 
silent trade. 

The mountain and jungle tribes are 
obliged to carry on a hard struggle lor 
existence. The climate alternates between 
seasons ot burning heat and terrible 
rain storms, and a tribe driven into the 
jungle or on to the thiisty jdains of the 
steppes obtains but scanty nourishment ; 
often enough, even lho.se tribes which 
enjoy more fav'ourable conditions ot life 
are hard pressed by the extremities of 
tamine. In the jungle the tiger and the 
poisonous snake lie in wait lor them ; 
their scanty crops are destroyed by wild 
animals, elejiliants, pigs, and porcupines ; 
H ... leprosy, malaria, cholera, and 
ar s ips (iisea.ses make their way 

Tribes* * remotest settlements, 

and Death plies his .scythe 
with ruthless power. Encompassed as 
he is by hostile powers, how could the 
savage conceive of the supreme Beings 
which guide human destinies as being 
friendly to man.? Evil demons jiursue him 
from his birth to his grave, thirsting for 
his blood. Everywhere they lie in wait 
for him, in earth, in water, and in air ; 
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in the rocks, in the darkne.ss of the lorests, 
upon the dry steppes ; at night they rush 
through the darkntvss to destroy whom¬ 
soever they may meet. They thirst for 
blood and can therefore be temporarily 
a})pea.sed by bloody sacritices of fowls, 
goats, or e\am of men ; their anger can also 
be averted by those magic arts which the 
Shaman priests employ against them in 
their frenzied dances. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that such men were considered 
as demons, as Yakshu, as Kakshasa, by 
the Aryans, whose bright and heavenly 
gods were their stay and counsel ? 

The most ancient Aryan ])oemsdonot, 
however, dis})lay to us these' miserable 
savages as the only opponents ol the 
invadeis * wc' gain inlormation u})on other 
tribes in higher stage's ot (‘ivilisation. 
Together with the unsettled and nomadic 
Kikata .settled tribe's also existed, the* 
Ni.shada, who lived iiiuk'r a regular social 
organisation, and were even envied and 
hated by the Aryans for their wealth. The 
god.s,and esp)ecially India the destroye'r ol 
cities Purandara, are ('oiistantly praised 
for ov'erthrowing hundreds of c'ities of 
™ ^ the P)lack Dasyu ; these lattei 

* indeed are said to have possesse'd 
o n lan (ortifications to jjrj- 

reopies against tlu' t'lU'iny, 

but also “ wmt('r n'tu'ats,” autumn lain 
and cloud castles on their mountains, 
where tlu'v might take letuge from 
inundations m the jilains or from dangerous 
miasmas. 'Che trilu's oi the Naga, who 
worshipped snak('s, wt'ie to be destroyed 
on account of their wealth and valuable 
])osse.ssions. 'I'luMr capital, in whic h th('u 
prince, Wasuki, rules, is said to abound in 
tn'asiires and fair women ; tlu' jirince 
po.sses.se.s a talisman which can even bring 
the dead to life. “ The treasuR* I'hambers 
in the rocky ground are lull ot cattle, 
horses, and good things ; the warders, 
the Pani, are faithful watchmen.” 

At the same time, these tribes are 
repre.sented as cunning traders, ever ready 
to take advantage, and bringing to the 
Aryans for barter the products of Nature’s 
bounty or of their own .skill in handicrafts. 
The trade indeed is welcome, but hateful 
arc the traders, the ” hateful misers,” the 
men ” without faith, without honour, 
without victims,” and Indra is called ujion 
to stamp down the greedy merchants with 
his feet. Upon the further advance of 
the Aryans we learn that there were 
important native kingdoms in the country 
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and that the conquerors entered into 
Iriendly relations with these. When the 
conquerors made their way into the 
central district bctw(*en the Jumna and 
the (ianges, they a})pointed the King of 
Nishadi, a vassal of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, to guard the sacred district of 
the confluence of these two streams ; at a 
later date Aryan Brahman missionaries 
came uj)on the flourishing Pandya kingdom 
in th(‘ south of the peninsula. 

The old Aryan songs and myths provide 
no fuither information upon the civilisa¬ 
tion of the more advanced native tribes ; 
th(‘ language, however, of the dark races 
who belong to the Dravidian family 
(MKibles us to draw many further conclu¬ 
sions as to th(‘ civilisation to which they 
had attained. 

This language is ('eitainly modified by 
Aryan elements (.Sanscrit), but the non- 
Aryan portion o( its v^ocabulary provides 
an a('cural(' picture of the jne-Aryan 
(Mvilisation ot those races. According to 
Bishop K. C aldwell, who lived among th(‘ 
l)lack ])Oj)ulation and devoted more than 
a gcnieration to the study ot their language, 

. tlu’ original vocalailaiy of 

Historical Dravidian races enables 

Evidence of conclude that before 

Languages contact with 


the .Aiyans th(‘y possessed kings who livc^d 
in peiniaiient dwi'lhngs and ruled over 
--mail disti K'ts. 'I'liey liad bards who sang 
songs at their leasts, and it also ajipears 
tliat tliey w(*ro in possession ot an alphabet, 
and that they weie ac'ciistoined to write 
upon jialiii leaves with a stylus. A buiidlt* 
ot these leavers formed a luiok. 

There wine no idols, no hereditary 
priesthood, and the primitive Dravidians 
appear to have been entirely unacquainted 
with the ideas of Heaven or Hell, ol sin, 
or ot the soul ; they believed, however, 
in the existeni'e ot gods, which they named 
ko (king), an absolutely non-Aryan word. 
Tem})les were erected in their honour, 
known as ko-il (house of god) : no con- 
('lusions as to the nature of their divine 
service can be drawn Irom their language. 
The Dravidians of that period posse.ssed 
laws, but no judges ; doubtful cases were 
decided by precedent. Marriage was a 
permanent institution among them. The 
most important metals were known to 
them with the exception of tin, lead, and 
zinc, as also were the greater planets, 
with the exception of Mercury and .Saturn. 
They could count up to a hundred, and in 


Early 

Dravidian 

Life 

of Ceylon, 


some cases to a thousand ; higher numbers 
such as the Aryan lakh (100,000) orcrore 
(10,000,000). were unknown to tliimi. 

Medicine was jirac.tised among them, 
though medical science or doctors were 
unknown. Hamlets and villages existed, 
but no large towns. Boats, great and small, 
and even decked shi])s able to keej) th(‘ 
.sea, were emjiloyed ; these*, 
however, did not cross the 
ocean, consequently, loreigu 
countries, with the exception 
were unknown to tlu*m, and 
their language appears not to recognise the 
difference between continent and island. 
Agriculture was a jirofessional occupation, 
while war was their chief delight, their 
arms being bows and arrows, swords and 
shields. Manufactures weri' highly 
develo])ed, especially the arts ol spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing; and their pottery 
had been highly i)erfected, as is indeed 
]>lain from the exainjiles found in the 
graves. Little was known of the higher 
arts and sciences ; no word exists to 
signify scul])tuie or architectun*. astro¬ 
nomy or astrology, jilulosophy or 
grammar. Indeed, their vocabulary is 
singularly lai'king in words which imply 
intellectual jnirsuits ; then only word for 
spirit is “ diaphragm ” or “ the inside ” : 
theie certainly exists a i']a\idi n v\oid 
for “ think,” but no special woids tor 
thought, judgment, cons<aousness, or will. 

As against this last sentenci*. liowever, 
we must not forget th.it the overjiowering 
influence ol the Brahmans and their 
highly developed terminology for abstract 
mental operations may \’ery well have 
superseded many native expressions. 
Comparativi* philology does not provide 
wholly conclusive results, even in religious 
matters; and a comparison ol those ele¬ 
ments common to the early Vedda and to 
all Dravidian races, even to tho>e at a high 
stage of civilisation, plainly shows that 
the fundamental beliefs and religious 
concejUions of the jungle 
tribes wt*re not confined to 
those we h.avc mentioned, 
but were the ('ommoii pro¬ 
perty of Dravidian religious thought and 
])ractice from the very outset. What¬ 
ever view may be taken of the jue- 
historic jH^riod in India, the fact remains 
that the dark-complexioned inhabitants 
of the country, of whom the Dravidians 
were by far the strongest element, formed 
the original population of India. 


Limitfttions 
of Dravidian 
Vocabulary 
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In the year 183 Franz Bopp, observing 
the close connection of Sanscrit, the lan¬ 
guage of the Brahmans, with most of the 
ancient and modern languages of Euro})e, 
wiis able to establish the altinity ol these 
languages beyond all dis})ute. He ])ointed 
out that Sanscrit was closely related not 
only to the old Persian (Zend), but also 
« , to almost all the other king- 

rJaiood ''‘‘'VS 

and certain isolated groups ol 
lh*al-Altaic languages in the north and 
east ol Europe. How was this similarity 
to be explained ? Peoples thus connected 
by the tie ot language might easily be 
conceived as connected by the lie ol blood 
—that is, as descended from a common 
ancestral tribe. The (irimms and others 
lent their supjiort to the th(‘ory that this 
primitive peo])le had lived in Asia, a 
su])positioii which bec'ame almost an 
article ol faith. The ancestral tribe there 
settled was said to have* been gradually 
broken up, the conijument j^arts migrating 
in different directions, for the most part 
westward, even as the solar system is 
conceived to have been lormed by the 
scj)aration of the jilanels and their 
satellites from the primal nebula. At a 
later period the intluence of the Darwinian 
theory made tlu‘ genealogical table 
illustrating these descents somt‘what more 
comj)lex. The idea, however, that Asia 
has been the common cradle ot these 
Indo-(iermanic or Aryan families of 
peoples continued to maintain its ground. 
In more recent times [)liilol()gical and 
anthropological evidenc'e has led investi¬ 
gators to place the common origin of all 
these peoj^les in one or another j)art of 
Europe, but there is no real consensus of 
judgment on the point. 

We may, indeed, doubt the intrinsic 
})rol)ability of the fact that any single 
district of the enormous steppe country 
extending from Central Asia to the North 
wk • could have been the 

n ♦k cradle of so large a family 

Indi.«R.c.sr y 

daries are unknown ujx)n 

the stepi)es, and the ])eoples inhabiting 
them spread outward without let or 
hindrance. The nomads inhabiing those 
districts prefer to follow the natural 
changes of season, climate, and conse¬ 
quently of vegetation, wandering abroad 
at their will and pleasure. The language 
of the Yakuts in the north-east of Siberia 


is closely connected with that of the 
(ottomans in the extreme south-west 
ol that great continent. 

It is waste ol time to inquin^ at what 
jM)inl the first immigrants entered the 
steppe district. It is highly probable that 
as .soon as a tribe had secured a footing 
there, it did not confine' its movenu'iits to 
a .small district, but, finding no barriers to 
oppo.se its })a.ssag(', rapidly extended its 
.st'ttlernents ov(‘r a wicle area uniform in 
development, lliough sporadic in distribu¬ 
tion. Not until then did isolation ol ])osi- 
tion, diherence ol environment, and 
foreign induetice, begin to |)roduce diver¬ 
gences in physical (liaracteristics, lan¬ 
guage and customs. Tims in different 
jm:)vinces similar pi'oples, occu])ying 
widely distributed .settlements, developed 
into individual trilu's more or le.ss strongly 
differentiated. In 1872 Johamu's Schmidt 
conceived the develo])ment ot tlu' Indo- 
(iermanic languages in the lollowing 
manner : “I should like to replace the 
geiK'alogical tn't* by a diagram ol wave's 
expanding in conci'iitric ciicles at a dis¬ 
tance from a central point, tlu* rings 
„ - hecorning wc.iker in pro¬ 
e portion to the' distance to 

Spread from 1 1 it 1 4 

^ ^ which th('\’ spreac from 

the c(*ntral point. \\ ilh 
.some such tlieoiy thi' facds as known 
to us most nearly comcMdi', in .so lar as 
the peo]des and the language's m close 
local connection show strongc'r mutual 
affinity than those at a remotc'r distance. 

The westerly develojiment ol the' wave 
circles after radiation from the central 
point does not com c'rn us here, and we 
need follow only the history of the most 
eastern, or Indo-Iranian group. Our in- 
vT'stigation into the date, locality, and 
the rnodt' of lifi; of tins original t'irck' 
de})cnd.s u])on information derived frOiU 
comparative jdiilology, and from the tra¬ 
ditions and the I'arliest hle.af^ire of the 
})eoples which have jnoceeded Irom this 
centre. Such an investigat on will show 
that the two peojiles of tht' Iranians and 
Indians, between whom all outward con¬ 
nection has now disapi)eared, broke away 
from their common centre only a few 
thousand years before the outset of his¬ 
torical chronology. The comparatively late 
date of this separation is proved not only 
by the close simila ity of the old Iranian 
language Zend) to the language of the 
earliest Indian hymns, but also by the 
wide similarities existing in manners and 
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rustoms, especially those concerned with 
religion, language, mythology, and wor¬ 
ship. Both ])eoplcs are called by the 
same ])roud name of Aryans, the noble, or 
the lofty ; in both peoples the arrival of 
the youth at man’s estate was marked by 
the custom of girding him with a string. 
Both religions contain the same names lor 
- the deities worshij)})ed— 

esso&s Mitra, India, Siva, Yama, 

from Manners . A a 

. ^ . Asura. However, the deei) 
an us oms |)eoples 

is apparent in the difterent manner in 
which these beliefs have developed ; the 
gods worshi])ped by the Indian branch as 
the chief deities have sunk to low estate 
and lost their sanctity among the Iranians : 
the bright, shining, glorious, all-helping 
Tndra of tlu^ old Indian faith and the great 
god Siva bec'ame in tin* Persian pantheon 
evil-minded gods or hostile demons, as 
does Asura in India. The figures ot the 
gods ha\'e remained unchanged, and only 
the faces have been altered, while to the 
highest deities the same sac'nficial drink, 
the soma, is still offered. 

The traditions and the language ol the 
two peoj)les jioint to a former common 
settlement in the north, and there is good 
reason lor acce[)ting the generally received 
theory which considers their early hom(‘ 
as situated in the land watered by the 
Oxus and tlu* faxartes. d'he civilisation ol 
this early settlement can be inferred in its 
general ieatiircN from the \'ocabulary in 
n.se by its descendants. As might be 
ex})ected m a country ol stejipes, the chiet 
food supply depended u])on cattle breeding. 
The wealth of the pojmlation consisted in 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, and in 
the keeping ol these flocks the dog was 
the faithful companion of man. The horse 
was also bred, but only for traction, not 
for riding purposes. War chariots drawn 
by horses ]flayed an important part in the 
struggles ol the Aryans upon their immi¬ 
gration to India. The j)os.session of 
w nk waggons enables us to con- 
in Flocks the Indo-Iranians 

- „ - were not exclusively a shepherd 

people. I he fact that they 
were able to build hou.ses of wood, 
and that their animals were driven into 
permanent courtyards, justifies the con¬ 
clusion that they were to some extent 
a settled race. The cultivation of cereal 
plants, barley, wheat, and millet was 
common throughout the Indo-Germanic 
family in primitive times. Most probably, 
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when the Aryans entered the fertile dis^ 
trict of the Five Rivers they had already 
acquired the knowledge and ])racticc of • 
regular irrigation from experience on the 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. Cattle 
breeding provided their chief sustenance of 
milk and flesh, as also their clothing oi 
wool and skins. Of metals, copper and 
bronze were known, while iron is rarely 
mentioned. Horn was used more often 
than bronze for the arrowheads, which the 
Aryans smeared with poison. Besides the 
bow and aiTow their offensive weapons 
included the club, th(‘ axe, the sword, and 
the spear. 

There must hav(‘ been a consid(‘rable 
amount of jK'acef\il intercourse. Straight 
roads existed traversed by waggons drawn 
by horses, while rails and rowing boats 
passed over the ri\'ers ; commerce by 
l)arter was established, and hosjutality 
readily granted to the stranger who came 
in peac e. Generally sj)eaking, the moralit}' 
of the Indo-Iranians reached a high 
pitch of j)erfection. Family life was jnire : 
the relations ol the members of the race 
among themselves weie regulated by estal)- 
^ lislu‘d custom, which insisted 

S^Primtuve truthfulness and good 

Morality 


" faith; in their dealings with 
ioes the- me; vvnv IhrIi- 
spirited, bold, and warlike. The father was 
the h(‘ad of the lainily, but the wilt* also 
was highly respt‘cted and honoui ed. At tlu* 
head of tlu* tribe or community, the chiel 
was ])laced not only to coiuhu t the tem- 
j)oral affairs of his tribe, but also to 
represent the tribe before the powers ol 
heaven. There was no sj)e(Mal juiestly 
class, but the whole ])(‘ople was inspired 
with a profound religious feeling. 

We have no knowledge of those c auses 
which induced the Indian Aryans to 
migrate from their original settlements. 
Increase of the po])ulation above the 
number that the land could ])erfhanentiy 
supj)ort ; the herstile attacks of other 
ste})pe tribes, either of remote Indo- 
(iermanic j)eo|)Ies from the west or of 
nomadic Mongolian tribes from the east 
and north; those internal dissensions 
which ultimately led to the definite 
separation of the Iranian and Indian 
branches; possibly also the reports ol the 
fabulous fertility of a great land on the 
south—any or all of these causes may have 
led to a great national movement. For 
this, of course, no accurate date can be 
given; modern experts are inclined to 
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place it about the middle of the third 
millennium B.C., or considerably earlier. 

The route followed by the migrating 
peojde led southward. Here, indeed, they 
were confronted by a high mountain wall— 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamirs; but 
these districts could easily be traversed by 
a hardy, mountain-bred shej)herd people, 
who would ])e able to drive their flocks 
over these chains and to reach the plains 
beyond, the fertility of which must have 
seemed an attractive paradise to a people 
of the steppes, hard pressed by the stern 
necessities of existence. 

It is by no means im])robable that the 
Indian Aryans may have entered the 
(‘onntry both by the Pamirs and the Hindu- 
Kush. At a point iurther eastward they 
c'onld without difliculty have crossed by 
Chitriil or (digit to the Indus and the lovely 
district ol Kashmir, as well as to the 
upper Punjab. i'he western road over 
the Hindu-Kush led th(*in into the Kabul 
district ol Northern Afghanistan. Here 
the earliest of their extant sacred hymns 
seem to have been com])osed ; here also the 
l.ist links between the Iranian and Indian 


Gateways 
of Early 
Immigration 


period, ring with the din of battle and the 
cry of victory ; the great gods of the 
Aryan heaven are called upon to strike 
down the wicked Dasyu, and are praised 
with cheerful thanks for overthrowing 
hundreds of the cities of the despised and 
miserable slaves, the Dasa. Serious friction 
occasionally occurred between different 
__ tribes of the same race when 

ymna o newcomers demanded their 
share of the conquered terri- 


Hiatorical 

Import 


branches ot the Aryans may 
have been severed. From the 
Irontieis of the Afghan high¬ 


land the sj)ectator could behold 
tlu' Iruitful plains of the Five River Land, 
and an ad\'ance to the plains through the 
iKitural j)asses ol th<‘ mountain wall was 
« asy. Jt was, no doubt, by this route tliat 
(he main blanch of the race reached its 
new home ; not, however, in one great 
column, but in detachments, tribe follow¬ 
ing tribe at long intervals. Powerful 
was the impression made upon those who 
( rossed the mountain range reaching to 
the h(‘aveils, and long did the recollec¬ 
tion of those snow-clad jieaks remain 
among the jieople; they alone were 
considered worthy to support the throne 
ol the gods on high. Magnificent also 
were tlie results ol tlu? migration when 
the Aryans arrived in the Punjab, that 
district watered, with what was to them 
an inconceivable abundance, by streams 
swollen with rain and melting snow'—a 
guarantee of inexhaustible fertility. The 
poets sang the jiraises of these rivers with 
liigh enthusiasm. 

Not without a struggle did this fair land 
fall into the hands of the immigrants ; 
the dark-skinned inhabitants whom they 
found in possession did not tamely sur¬ 
render. The Vedas, the Sagas of that 


tory. The Aryan masses pressed 
successively iurther eastw'ard. We can 
trace their advance from their resting- 
])lace on the heights of the Afghan frontier 
to the Jumna, the most w'estern of the 
(ianges streams, across Five River Land. 
This river is often named in the later 
Vedas, but the (Ianges not more than once 
or twice. Such an upheaval ol the different 
tribes, and so great a rivalry U)V the 
j)ossession of the fertile seal, must neces- 
s.arily have led to collisions. Many tribes 
and their kings are mentioned by name, 
esjiecially the federation ol the “ Five 
Peoples" in the north of the Punjab, 
the Yalu and Turvasa, the Druhyu and 
Anil, together with the Piiru. who were 
situated farthest inland on the banks of 
the main stream, and headed the con¬ 
federacy, w'hich originally included the 
two first-named tribes, and afterwards 
the third and fourth. Beyond the bound¬ 
aries of these five conledenite peo])les who 
inhabited Arya Varta, (a* Aryan land 
proper, the 'Lritsu, a branch ol the jiower- 
lul ambitious ivarrior tribe ol the Bharala, 
advanced eastward, and bloody conflicts 
arose betw'een them and the western 
j>eoples of the Punjab. The allied tribes 
were driv^cn back, u'ere confined hence¬ 
forward to Five River Land, and gradually 
lost their common interests and the con¬ 
sciousness of their kinship with those of 
the Aryans who extended .further east¬ 
ward. Most of them disajipear from our 
view ; only the Puru (King Porus) held 
out for a long time on the 
RemoU Indus. In the general civili- 
R tA •"'^tion of those Aryans who 
^ * migrated into the land of the 

Five Rivers, that progress may everywdiere 
be oliserved wdiich is connected with a 
higher development of agriculture and 
results in greater prosperity, greater 
.security, and greater expansion in other 
directions. The Aryans now' no longer 
lived a nomadic life on the boundary 
steppes, but w^ere settled in permanent 

1 ^ 
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habitations uj)on arable territory, with 
well-cleiinod boundaries. 

Caltle breediiif^ continued to be vigor¬ 
ously pursued ; the ox was the unit of 
value, not only for the ])ur|)oses of trade, 
but also for estiinating the rank of in¬ 
dividuals. J'he title of a tribal chitd was 
ewn then “ Possessor ol Cows,” and 
j.s still railed “ drshc lor 
cows.” Milk, iMfher tresh or 


Settlement 

Supersedes 

Nomsdism 


in the form of butter-milk, 
cream, butler, and curds, was 
still the sta])]e article ol food ; the llesli 
of dowe^^tic animals was raiely t'alen ; and 
hunting was cuiricd on chiefly as a sport, 
or for protection uguinst wild beasts ; 
while lish as an article ol food was still 
despised. A llesh diet was replac(‘d by 
the Use of corn, chiefly of barley, to a less 
extent ot wheat, while rice is not yet 
mentioned. The jilough and sickle w(‘re 
more imjiortant implements than ol yore, 
('orn was threshed, pounded in the hand 
mill by the women, and made into bread, 
cakes, or porridge. 

The house was now a permaiuMit 
habitation, and built on a new and 
stronger plan. A root of vegetable fibres, 
tree bark, or straw kept out the rain : 
in the centre ot the main room blazed the 
hearth, round which seats weiv arranged — 
probably ol earth, as at jiresent ; tti(‘sc 
were cov’ered with animal skins and served 
as sleeping-places. Earthenware pots, 
brazen caldrons, and hand nulls lor the 
corn were the most important kitchen 
utensils. Close to the house stood the 
fenced yard where the herds were penned, 
and in which the threshing-floor was laid 
out. The house was the special care ol the 
woman. Here she cooked lood for the 
whole family, spun the wool lor thread, 
and wove artistic fabrics ; here she made 
beautifully adorned cloaks ol the skins of 
the animals kilUxl ; here under her care 
grew up the daughters and small boys. 
The man’s business lay outside in the 
_ . field, on the pasture and the 

Conditions hunting or in 

ofi.ifennd his-part to ply 

industry handicrafts which were 

now increasing in number and rising to a 
higher level of skill ; the waggon builder 
made strong vehicles ; the smith blew 
up his fire with a fan made of birds’ 
featherS; and wrought not only bronze, 
but also the iron which the original 
inhabitants probably brought to him in 
its raw condition, after smelting it out of 
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the ore (the native Indian form of pocket 
bellows does not seinn to have been in 
use among the Aryans) ; the goldsmith 
])roduced bright decorations, artistic* plates, 
bracelets, aiul rings to Ik* worn in the ears, 
round tlu‘ neck, and upon the wrists and 


ankles of the women. 

Tfie rt'lations ol man and wile were 
regulated by soiiiul inoial priiK'ipks. To 
bring forth sons, worthy irn'inbers of a 
tnbcsind an honour to the j)ait‘nts, was the 
highest ambition and tlu'greatest pride ol 
llie lathei and inolhei. lu‘sprcti'd, and 
on an ecpialily with her husband, the 
woniiin was mistress ot the house, though 
the man as being the stronger was the 
natural head, protee'tor, and leadc'r of the 
family. 1 he man wooed tlu‘ maiden on 
whom his choie e laid lalkai tliioiigh triends 
and relations: if hs suit was apjaoved 
bv the girl’s jairents, the marriagt* took 
])lac(‘ beioix' the hearth ol the house in 
which the maiden had h\’t‘c' hitherto under 
the jH'otc'Ction ol her ])ar(‘nts. The bride¬ 
groom took tlu' girl’s hand and l(‘d Ikm 
three timt‘s round th(‘ hearth : the newly- 
married ])air were then conv(‘V(‘<l to theii 
new hoin(‘ in a ('hariot drawn by 
white sti'crs, tlu* lonner cere- 
mony was rt‘peated, and a 
^ meal in common concluded tlu* 

U'>tival. Polvgamy was (‘xc't'edmgly raie, 
while* polyandiy was luteily unknown to 
the ancient Aryans. Il a de.ilh took place 
in a house, the body was buru'd or burnt 
interment in both lorius is nu'iitioned m 
tlu* eaily \\*das widows never lollowed 
their dead husbands to death, eitlu*r 
\olunlarily or as a matter ot social 
custom. 


'Fhe houses stood m groups, lorming 
s(‘parate hamk‘ts or village's. Some ot 
these places were* fortifu'd against hostile 
attacks by walls ol earth or stone (place 
names ending in />ur meaning ” fortified ”). 
Men and animals we'ie; olleii obliged to 
fle'e* into fortified settlements, which were 
usually uninhabited, before the outbreak 
of floods or hostile incursions. A group ol 
villages formed a larger community, while 
several of the.se latter became a district. 
The district belonging to one tribe.formed 
a corporate whole, each of these groups 
having its own special chief, while at the 
head of the whole stood the king (Rajan, 
the “ reigning.”). The title w'as hereditary, 
or the king might be elected, but in either 
case a new king must be recognised in the 
general assembly of all men capable of 
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bearing arms. In the samiti were discussed 
all those matters which affected the whole 
tribe, especially questions of war and 
p(‘ace. The inhabitants of the district 
or the villag(' met together in special halls, 
which servt'd not only for })nr]X)sos of 
discussion and judgment, but also for con¬ 
versation, and tor social amus(*ments, such 
as dice ])laying. As the rac(‘ was thus 
organised for t’u* purjxises of ]X‘ace, so also 
the army, conijiosed of all men capable of 
IxMi'ing arms, was made u]) ot divisions 
cori(*sjK)nding to the family, village, and 
district grouj). each und(;r its own leader. 
J'ainoiis warriors i'ouglit in tJieir own war 
chariots hurnvsscd with two liors(‘s and 
driven by a (harioteer, while the main 
body ot tlu' pe()j)Ie toiight on tixit. 

'Flu* king was tli(' leader in war ; he was 
also 1h(‘ represontativt* ot his ])co])le before 
the gods ; in llu' namt' ot the peoj)lt‘ he 
asked tor hel]) or ofhued jiraise and 
sacritice. He w.is alloweil in certain cases 


to be r(‘j)resent(xl by a Purohita, who 
conducted th(‘ sa('riti('<‘, whil(‘ anyone who 
poss(\ssed high })oeticaI gifts and adignitkxl 
a])pi'arance might })ermanently occupy 


The Rise 
of the 
Kingship 


tills jiosiiion. Other nobl(‘s, 
jiriiK'es ot districts, etc., might 
a])point Purohitas, whose in- 
IhieiK't' was increased in pro- 


])ortion as torinal prayt'r took the place' of 


extempore [H'tilioiis, and worshij) became' 


stereo!Vjied Iw the growth of special list's 


and a fixed tcri'iiionial. Here we have in 


eniliryo the sejiarati' clashes of king and 
priesthood, an opjuisition which was to 
ext'icise tht' most far-reaching intliK'iice 
u})on theluithei de\'elopment ot the Aryan 
jH'ople. 

I'he Aryan pt'oj)le biought from their 
primal home one precious jiossession—a 
dt'ej). Religious ti'e'hng, a thanklul rever¬ 
ence lor the high powers ]residing over 
Nature, who atlorded them a secure and 


])eaceful ('xistence liy assuring the con¬ 
tinued w'l'ltare ot the Hocks an<l of the 


crops planted by man. The good and 
kindly gods were those wiio sent to iiian 
the fertilising rain and sunshint', bringing 
growth and produce, and to them, as to 
high and kindly friends, man offered his 
faithful prayers and jxous vow's. To them 
he pra 3 'ed that his flocks might thrive, and 
that he might be victorious in battle, that 
he might be given sons and have long life ; 
they, the bright, the all-knowing, and the 
pure, were the protectors of morality and 
the wardens of the house, of the district, 


and of the whole tribe. Certain gods belong¬ 
ing to primeval times appeared in the 
Pantheon of the Aryans who conquered 
the Five River district, bright figures wor- 
shij)pcd in common by the Iranians and the 
Indian Aryans. But among these latter 
they grow pale and lose their firm outlines, 
like the misty figures of dim remembrance ; 
„ they become many-sided, 

of the seeret, uncanny, diariolical, and 

. other gods of more definite 

” character come into ])romi- 

nenc(*. Three gods are of special im}X)rtance 
— Indra, Siirya, and Agni. Togethc'r they 
form the early Indian Trinity (Trimurti). 
In th<‘ hymns whic h have roinc down to 
iis, India is most frequently mentioned ; 
lu' was the atmos|)herical god, esjx'ciaily 
Icvonrable to the Ar^'aris, who gave the 
rain and the harvest, and gewerned the 
wintc'r and the thunderstorm. We can 
easily understand how the god cjf the 
atmosphere became tht^ chict Aiyan divin¬ 
ity : as tlu' Aiyans learnt ii])on Indian 
soil to observe the rc'gular recurrence of 
atmospherical phenomena. esj)ccially that 
of the mons(x>n winds and the thunder¬ 
storms upon which their ])rosperity de- 
pc'nded, the deejH'r and stronger became 
their gratitude and rc'vcrence to this god. 
It is India w'ho sends dow’u the water of 
the heavc'D, wlio divides the clouds whth 
Ihc' lightning flash betorc' w'hic'h blcAV the 
ruaring winds, the Maruts, (‘specially the 
fierce Rudra, th(* luirricane, wiiich rushes 
imnie(iiat('ly liefore tlie thunder clouds. 

The second of llu' three chief gods is 
Surya. the bright sun god, giving light, 
warmth, and life, an object ot high venera¬ 
tion. Ushas, the morning dawui, opens 
for him the door^ through w'hich he jxisses 
to traverse the lieavi'iis in his chariot 
with its seven red horses. Aft('r these two 
gods the third of importance is Agni, the 
Are horn from sticks wdien rubbed together : 
this gcxl lights and w'arnis the hearth of 
the house, (Irives awa^^ all things evil and 
impure, and w^atches over the 
f morality of the household. As 

God* sacrificial flame upon the 

altars, he is the means of com¬ 
munication between mankind and the 
other gods ; in his destructive character 
he dcvxostates the settlements of the 
enemy and the hiding-places of their 
demons in the dc]iths of the forest. 

The worship of these gods is character¬ 
ised by a feeling of lofty independence. Not 
only does man receive gifts from them, but 

Ii6*i 
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he also gives them what they need. They, 
indeed, prepare for themselves the draught 


of immortality, the Amrita; but they 
_ hunger for sacrifices and 

Minor Oods without them. 

Mythology Especially do the gods love 

the honey-sweet draught of 
Soma drink. Almost presumptuous aj)- 


pcars to us tlic prayer in which Indra is 
invited to partake of the Soma offering: 


Ready is the summer draught, O Indra, 
for thcc ; may it fill thee with strength! 
drink the excellent driaught which cheers the 
soul and conveys ini mortal it}"! hither, O 
Indra, to drink with joy of the juice which 
has been pressed for thee , intoxicate thyself, 
O hero, for the slaughter of thy foes! sit 
thou u])on my seat! here, () good one, is 
juice exjiressed; drink thyself full, for to 
thee, dread lord, do we make offering.” 


Though Indra is hero invited in jierson, 
yet the jxusonifications of early Indian 
mythology were much less definite than 
those of the Greeks. Imagination and 
expression vary betwecMi the terms ol 
human existence and the abstract con¬ 


ceptions of the natural powers of fire, 
thunder, sunshine, etc. Consecpiently the 
god as such is somewhat vague and in¬ 
tangible in the mythology of the old 
Aryans ot India : the characteristics of 
one deity are confused with those of 
another, and the different attributes of 


any one god often reappear as sejiarate 
personifications. 

A large number of the hymns to the gods 
have been preserved to us (1,017 ^^1) 5 

these form the earliest body of evidence 
upon Indian life, thought, and feeling. 
The earliest of these songs were un¬ 
doubtedly sung by the Aryans ufion their 
migrations. At first the unpremeditated 
out}X)urings of a jiious heart, they 
gradually became formal prayers ; thus 
these hymns were preserved in families of 
bards and faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation until at a much 
later jicriod they were reduced to writing. 
In many of the Vedas belonging to the 
earliest period we find a deej) longing 
for truth, a struggle for the solution ol 
the deepest mysteries of existence—in 
short, a speculative sjiirit of that nature 
which marks a later stagtj of Hrahman 
development; otlu‘r songs, however, are 
„ . pure and sinijile ])rayt‘rs lor 

now Aryan victory, childiTU. aild long 

been Preserved 

contain promrses ol sacnlicc* 
and jirai.se if the lu‘lp of the gods should 
be granted. Th(‘ general collection of all 
the.se hymns was made at a consideial)ly 
later period, sub.sequently to the occujia- 
tion of the (ianges territory, and not 
before the .seventh centurv before our era. 



SCENE IN THE PUNJAB, OR ‘‘LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS” 

The Punjab was the first part ,of India to come under Aijan civilisation, and the Sutlej, one of the five rivers, 
IS seen in the middle distance of the picture, which also shows the “ Persian wheel,” used for irrigating fields, 
being turned by a couple of bullocks, the driver seated at the end of a beam supported over a horieontal wheel. 
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THE ARYAN EXPANSION 

AND THE GROWTH OF BRAHMANISM 


BRAHMANISA IN THE NORTH 


most im|)ortant events at the con- 
^ elusion of the Vedie age took jdacc on 
the Irontier line between the Indus and the* 
(iang(!s. Here was deviiloped the opj)osi- 
lion l)etw(‘en the warrior and priestly 
(■las.s(‘s whieh was afterwards to lead to 
mi])ortant r(*sults. At the head ot tlu* 
allied tribes in thc‘ Punjab stands the 
])roud King Visivarnitra, who eombines 
th(5 lunetious ol king and pri(‘st in his 
own ]HTson and invokes the helj> ol th(‘ 
gods lor his pi'oph*. Among his adver¬ 
saries, however, the King Sudas no longer 
eommits ihe duties ot prayer and sacrifice 
to his own priests, but to a special class, 
lh(‘ white-clotht'd, long-hain'd j'lriests ol 
the \’asishtha lamily, and their j)ray(‘rs 
are more ettectual than those ol the priest- 
king. This event is typical of the second 
stage ol early Indian develojiment, w'hich 
ends in the* com]»lete victory ol the priests 
o\’er the w'arrior class and* the 
f. *** establishment of a rigid hier- 


lerarc y coincides with that of 

the expansion and establishment of the 
.Aryans in the (hinges territory. 

The sacred books an' ol less value tor the 
external history of this }>eriod than are 
the songs oi the Rig-Veda lor the jireceding 
age ; nevertheless, many of them, such as 
the Brahmanas, contain important evi¬ 
dence concerning individual tribe-;, their 
settlements and history. A large body 
ol historical evidence is, lunvever, contained 
in the si'cond great ejiic poems ol this 
period, the Alahabharata and the Rama- 
yana; the riotous imagination of the 
comiiosers has given a strong jioctical 
colouring to the whole, and the lack of 
definite purpose whic'h is apparent in their 
construction makes careful and minutt' 
criticism imjierative. 

The Mahabha’ata in its pre.sent state 
is the longest poem of any jieople or age. 


The date of this social 


It contains 110,000 double lines, and each 
one of its eighteen books is enough to 
fill a large volume, 'bhe historical basis 
of the great ])oem ol the Bharat a rests 
upon earU' tradition. The enthusiasm 
inspired by lu'roic deeds found its vent in 
poetical com])()sition, and the praise ol 
heroes w'as ])assed from mouth to mouth. 
This epic jHX'in in embryo may be earlier 
than tlu^ first thousand years b.c. : but 
- when that })eriod of turmoil 

onges confusion was follow'ed bv 

World more ])eaceful de- 

\(‘lo})ment, the memories of 
these exploits gu'w fainter in the minds of 
surc(*ssiv(‘ generations. The old songs and 
ballads w’ere (ollected and worked into 
one great epos ; many of tht' events and 
figures are the additions of later poets, 
such as the story of the Five Pandu 
brothers, whik' the whole j'>oem is marked 
by the brilliant overtiow' of a luxuriant 
imagination and by ruthless compiession 
of the historical facts ; the histories of 
nations become the victoric's or defeats 
of individual hf’roi's ; long years of struggle 
wath warlike tribes are uduced to one 
lengthy battle. To this quasi-historical 
part of the Mahabharata wa*re added at a 
later time a series of lays more extensive 
than the original jioem and wa it ten from 
the Brahman point of view\ If the non¬ 
epic elements l^e remox ed from the jioem 
the following story remains. 

At the point w'here the two streams of 
the Jumna and tin* (langes leave the 
mountains and flow through the jdains, 
(he })owTrlul Bharata tribe of the Kuril 
had established themselves u|K)n their 
eastern and western banks ; even to-day 
the district on the right bank of the J umna 
is knowai iis the Kuru-kshetra, the sacred 
Kuril land. This royal tribe divided 
into tw^o branches. Of the two sons 
of King Santanu, the elder. Dhritarashtra, 
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was boi'n blind, and the royal power was 
therefore conferred upon his younger 
brother Pandu. To the latter five sons were 
born, and to the former a hundred ; and 
the struggles of these two groups of cousins 
formed the substratum of the e])ic. 

All these brothers were admirably 
instructed in knightly pursuits by the 

Brahman Drona, “ in the 

use of the bow and clut), of 

mg spear, ol the sword and 
c/agge/-, in the clui^e ol the horse and 
elephant, in contlicts iroin chariots or 
on foot, man to man or in combination.” 
In the elder line, Duryodhana. the eldest 
of the one hundred brotluTs, was (‘spc'ciaJJy 
distinguished tor liis skill in the use 
of the club ; Bhima, the secojid son of 
Pandu, was famous for his superhuman 
strength. The third son of Pandu, the 
beautiful long-hain'd Arjuna, e.xcelled 
with all arms, but especially in the 
u.se of the bow and arrow. In one of 
the tournaments which concluded the 
education of tlu* princes he outstripp(‘d all 
com])etitors ; alter a contest with many 
other princes, he won the hand of the 
beautiful Krishna, the daughter ol Drupad, 
King ol Pantshala. By his victory she 
also became' the* wile ol the other four 
brothers, a polyandric marriage which is 
represented by the Brahman poet as the* 
result ol a misunderstanding with the 
mother ol the Panelu brothers. 

Duryodhana, who had mt'anwhile i)een 
crowned king, dreadiir.^ the military 
power of his coiiNins and ol the I’antshala, 
with wliom they had allied themselves 
by marriage, divided his kingdom with the 
eldest ol the Pandu brothers. Prince 
Yudhishthira. At the moment of his 
coronation Yudhishthira played a game of 
dice with the enemiiJs of his house, the 
Kaurawas, at whic h he lost not only his 
crowm, but also the freedom of himself 
and his brothers, and the wife whom they 
^ ... possessed in common But by 

Gambling decision of the blind old 

Kin^dom Dhritarashtra, the forfeit 

** ™ was commuted for a banishment 
of thirteen years. The Pandu brothers, 
with their wife, spent this period in solitude, 
need and misery in.the forests, and then 
demanded their share of the kingdom. 
To this j)roposition the Kaurawas declined 
to agree, and both parties secured the 
support of numerous powerful allies. 
The Kaurawas were joined by Karna 
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(another Siegfried or Achilles), who dis* 
tinguished himself in these battles by his 
splendid bravery and military prowr vS : 
the Pandawas enjoyed the advantage ol 
the cunning advice of the Yadawa prince, 
Krishna, who })laced his sc'rvices iLS 
charioteer at the disjx)sal of Arjuna. A 
fearful battle ensued of eighteen days' 
duration, in which, after marvellous deeds 
ol heroism, all the warriors wen' slain with 
the exce})tion of the live Pandu biothers. 
hVom this time onward the* whoU* of th(‘ 
k'ngdom was in their power, and Vudhisii- 
Ihira ruled lor a long period after tlu' 
manner of an ideal Brahman prince. 
Therealter they ictired from all earthly 
splendour and Ix'camt' ascetics with no 
temporal nevds, wandering trorn oik' holy 
shrhie to another, until at length they 
enterc'd the' heaxeii of th(‘ gods ()j)posite 
the holy Mountain of Mem. 

HoW't‘V(‘r large an element of the 
Mahabharata may be purc'ly })oeti(‘al, 
none the less the })oem enables us to 
localise with some accuracy a numln'r ot 
the tribes whicdi were actively or j)assi\’(*ly 
involved in the struggle ol ihe two ro\’al 
houses, and tht' ovcM'throw ol tlu' w’ariior 

, class to w'lnch that sti uggle l(‘d. 

Historical p,;. 

Facts in the , , ■ ,, ,. 

^ . rt‘pi(‘s('ntativ('s aie the Kuni, 

Great Epic / , , .,11 

who are r(‘j)res(‘nted Un sc'ttled 

on the upper c'ourst' ol thc' jumna and 
(ianges, Hastinapuia being tiieir (aj)ital 
tow'ii ; th('y w'cre aKo m occupation ot 
the sacred Kuril land to tlit' west ol the 
Jumna as lar as the j)omt wlitae Ifu' 
Saraswati disapjiear'^ in the sands ol the 
desert. The jxK'in jikues the Pandu and 
their capital ol Indrajuastha—the modern 
Delhi on the Jumna - in the central Don/j 
(ix., the land lying between two con¬ 
verging rivers, above their conlhienc'i*), the 
central district between tlu* Jumna and 
the Ganges. In the lower Doab is settled 
a federation of five tribes, the l^antshala 
0 }>posite these on the western bank ol 
the Jumna dwell the Surasena, whih* to 
the east beyond the Ganges are the 
Kosala, with the caj)ital town of (iogra, 
who extended their jiower after the 
destruction of the Kuril and Pandu, their 
later cajiital of Ayodhya becoming a 
focus of Brahman civilisation. Below the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
the sacred Prayaga, where at an earlier 
period Allahabad had become a centre 
for pilgrimages, the northern bank of the 
main stream wa$ occupied by the Bharata 
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tribe of the Matsya, while to the south¬ 
east of these, in the district of the modern 
Benares, lived the Kasi ; on the southern 
bank the native tribe of the Nishada 
formed a delencc against the Aryan trite 
in the north. East and north of the 
(ianges, togetht'r with the Kosala, were 
also settled the mountain tribes of the 
Kirata, who were in alliance with the 
Kuru, while lu ther to the south were the 
Pundra Banga and Anga, the M thila, 
the Wide!)a and Magadha 
The action ot the g eat epic ])oem is 
laid within the district of thest' various 
tiibes. Several centuries must have 
♦ lapsed siiice iht' battle ol King Sudas. 
duiing whudi the Aiyaiis had torin(‘d 
states in the fruitful central flistrict. the 
Madhyadt'sa, and had extt'iidc'd to that 
tributarv ol tlit' (hinges now known as 
the (iaruti. Jn the earhei jieriod ot 
Indian anti(|uity, th(‘ chiet hisloric'al 
('Vents take plact* in the country liefwet'ii 
tlie (ianges and its grt'at wt'stern tributary 
the I umna ; whereas at a latt'r jHTiod 
pine Bialnnan ci\'ilisalion is developed m 
tilt' kingdoms tormed lurtlu'r to the east- 
namely, n )iill ot the (i.inges in Wideha 
(('apital town Mithila, the 
modern Muzaffarpui), and u])on 
a lona southern ])ank ot the great 

Movements ,, i i 

ii\'ei, m Magadlia and \\ iliara 

(tlu' modern P)ehar ; capital town rkit..li- 
])ntra, the modiMii Paiii.i). During this 
pel lod at any rat(‘ the (‘asic'in tiontiei ot 
tlu'se states was also llu‘ e.istward Innit 
ot Aivan oeciij)ation. I hat national mo\’e- 
meiit eiMsed at tile point a here the hist 
aims ot till* gieat deha ol the* (iangi's 
diverge* trom the southern bank ot the 
river behind tlu* mountains ot Kajmahal : 
till* almost imp('iietial)le malarial swanij) 
distru'ts whii'li then composed the whole 
dt*lta r(*mained tor a long ju'iiod in tin* 
undisputed possession ol the wild jungle 
iribi's and no.xious and poisonous animals. 
However, the last offshoots ot thi* stream 
of Aryan immigration turned southward 
to the fertile districts of Orissa from 
Magadha at the period whi'ii Brahmanism 
had reai'hed its culminating point. Here 
the north-easli^rn arms of th(^ Mahanadi 
delta mark the extreme limit of the 
territory then in Aryan occupation, which 
consequently extended to the sea upon 
the east. 

At a yet earlier period the Aryans had 
reached the Western or Arabian Sea. 
Immediately after the occupation of 
I B 


the Punjab, the waves of the migration 
pas.sed down the Indus valley, and the 
Aryans became acquainted with the dis¬ 
tricts at the mouth of the river, to which 
also they gave its name (Sindhu). Their 
settlements in that district did not, 
however, become a ])oint of dejiarture 
for transmariiKi migration. The coast was 
. ill-suited lor the navigators of 
j the jieriod, and a far more 

P favourable spot was found 

Kesiitance south-west in the 

(lulf of ('ambay ; settlements were made 
here at a period consiflerably sub.s(iquent to 
the arrival at the mouth of the Indus. The 
(iK'at Di'si'rl and tin* unht'althy swamps 
which intervene between this gull and tlu* 
Indus district jireventi'd any advance m 
that diri'Ction : mor(.*ova*r an ('asier unite 
was dis('ov(*red by tlu* tribes advaincing 
Irom the Punjab to the (king(*s district 
along the nariovv frontlei betwi'cn the two 
territori(*s. ('onsequeiitly, new arrivals 
found the land already c)ccuj)ied by 
settlers who had taki*n this route, and 
bloody contiicts may have been of rejieated 
occurnn e. Driven on ])y tribes advanc¬ 
ing in their rear, hi'inmed m before by 
earlier settk*rs, they found a favourable 
opening of esi'ajn* m tlu* stri}) oi fertili* 
territory whudi t‘xtend(*d southward be- 
twi'.'ii tlu* desert and tlu* north-western 
.slopes ot tlu* Central Indian highlands, 
the Aravalh Hills. 'J'his path could not 
tail to biing tlu*m to the (iult ot ('ambay, 
which lu*re mils far inland: and, on its 
wi*stern shore's, the ru h distru'ts ot (iujerat 
and those at the mouth ot the Narbada 
and tlu* 'ra])ti lay spu'ad before tlu'm. 
This was the* most southerly point on the 
W(*stern side ot India at which the Aryans 
made any permanent settlement. 

Henc'e during this |H*riod Aryan India 
included the whole ol the north-western 
plains i'\ti*nding m a .south-westerly 
direction as far as (biji'rat, and eastward 
as tar as the Dangi*^ delta, its extreni:* 
south-t*ast(*rlv point being the 
, Oris;a. The highlands 

India of Central India tornu'd a sharj) 
line* of demarc, ation between 
tile Aryan and Dravidian races. The 
district w'as, how’ever, not entirely secluded 
from Aryan inthience, wdiich at the outset 
of that period had begun to put out 
feelers across the frontier line. The Aryans 
had already become acquainted with the 
sea, which w^as for them rather a means 
than a hindrance to communication ; the 
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fact is proved by the similes occurring in 
the old battle songs, wherein the hard- 
pressed warrior is compared to a sailor 
upon a ship staggering und(M' a heavy 
storm upon the open sea. The Aryan 
colonisation of Ceylon took ])lace belore 
the power of the warrior class had been 
broken and the social organism stamped 
SettI d impress of Brahman- 

p*i. ? , ism. On com])aring this period 
® ‘with that during which the 
systems Aryans advanced into the 
Punjab, we find a tundamenlal change 
in the conditions ot Aryan life as they 
are disjilayed in all these struggles and 
settlements. Nomadic life under the 
pairiaichal system is replaced by leudal 
principalities surrounded with all the 
splendour of chivalry. Changes in other 
conditions of life had necessarily effected 
a fundamental transtormation in the 
jiolitical and social condition ol the pc‘ople. 
A more settled life, and tlu‘ advance ot 
agriculture at the expense ol cattle breed¬ 
ing, led to a more comprehensive sub¬ 
division of laliour; though, when occasion 
demanded, the peasant left the ]dough- 
share for the sword, yet it was no doubt at 
an early jieriod that that warrior nobility 
arose which made war its business and 
profession. The leadership of the tribe 
as the latter flourished and increased 
bec'ame rather a ])roiessional ])ost ; in 
place ot the tribal elder appears the king 
in jiossession of full royal jiowers and 
standing high abovx^ and ajiart Irom his 
people. 7 'he jiositioii of both king and 
noble must have advanced to more 
brilliant development in the greater area 
of the Ganges territory. In the Maha- 
bharata the battles and the names con¬ 
nected with them are no doubt in large 
])art the result of poetical invx'iition ; 
but the description of the civilisation then 
existent cannot be wholly imaginary, and 
the royal courts with their knightly 
organisation, however romantic in apjiear- 
ance and akin to the insti- 
of In*"*"* tutions of medicxval Euroi)e, 
n j niay be considered as definite 

Priesthood greater 

change can be imagined than that 
apjiarent in the latter condition of those 
peoples whose history we have traced 
throughout this proud and warlike period. 
Gone is the energy of youth ; gone, too, 
the sparkling joys of life and struggle ; 
the green verdure of the Aryan spring has 
faded, the people has grown old. The 


nobility has yielded the pride of place to 
the priesthood, whose ordinances shackle 
all movement toward freedom and inde 
jxuidence. The new ])ower ajipears in 
the garl) ol the deepest ])overty, but its 
sjiiritual influence is all the more jirofound ; 
tlie ambition of the priests was not to be 
kings, but to rule kings. 

The origins ol this great social change 
go back to a remote period. Even during 
that })erio(l when the Aryan j)ower was 
confined to the Punjab, the .seeds ol 
O])position between the It'inporal and 
sj)iritual powers are found in existenci* ; 
in the gieal battle in which King Sudas 
conquered the confederacy of the Punjab. 
th(‘ ojii^osition becomes prominent lor the 
first tiiiK*. At an eat her jieriod it wa^ 
the natural duly ot the tiibal chieftain lo 


stand as mediator lietween his pt‘oj)le and 
their gods. Bui it was laU every })ovverliil 
jirince or general who iio.ssessi'd tlu* gilt 
of the ms])ired poets and musician, and 
many kings thereiori' entrusted this sa(‘red 
public duty to tluar Puroliita. His rcjUi- 
lation was increased by his jiower ol 
clothing lolty thouglits in nispiiing form, 
and the position passed Iroin lather to 


Order of 

Hereditary 

Minstrels 


son togi'ther with the mori' 
stirring hymns winch were orally 
transmitt t‘d. riius priestly 

lamihes arr)se of liigh reputa¬ 


tion whose eflorts were naturallv cntiri'lv 


directed to secun* the jiermanenct* ol 
their ])osition : the most certain means 
to this end was the creation ol a (‘ompli- 
cated ritual lor jirayer and sacrilici* wha'h 
could be ])erformed only by a ])ru‘sthood 
with a special training. The .scene ot 
sacrifice was jaepared with great attention 
to minutiie, the altars were specially 
adonit*d on every o])portunity, and the 
different sacrifices wen* offererl with 


.scrupulous resj)ect to (cremonial detail : 
there w'ere priests w'ho recited only the 
prayers from the Kig-V(‘da, others who 
sang hymns from the Samav'eda ; a high- 
priest stood at the head of the whole 
organisation. 

Con.se(iuently Ihci character (fl juayer, 
sacrifice, and indeed the whole body ol 
theology underwent a fundamental trans¬ 
formation. Originally the victim had 
been the pure offering of a thankful heart, 
while prayer had been the fervent yet 
humble expression of those desires which 
man in his weakness laid before the 


almighty powers of heaven. Gradually, 
however, the idea of sacrifice had been 
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modified by the theory that human 
offerings to the gods were not only wel¬ 
come but also necessary and indisj)ensable 
to those powers. In the sacred writings 
of a later date passages repeatedly occur, 
stating that the gods are growing weak 
because the ]nous priests have been 
hindered by evil spirits from making the 


Growth of 
ihe Idea of 
Sacrifice 


necessary sacrifices. Indeed, it 
\vas only by means of the 
sacrifices that the gods, who 
had formerly been subject to 


death like men, had acquired immortality. 


The (iods lived in the fear of death, the 


strong Ender, and therefore they under¬ 
went severe jienance and made many 
off(Mings until they became immortal.” 

Hence was developed the furtluM* idea 
that by means ot sacrifice man could gain 
a ciM'tain power over the gods themselves 
and thereby extort gifts and services from 
them ; and ultimati'ly the sacrifice was 
conceived to be a thing ol inmuaise 
magical ])ower before which all the other 
gods must bow. The all-compelling 
])ower of the sacrific e was in the hands of 
the priests, the Brahmans, and became 
the firm foundation of their increasing 
])redominance. An Indian ])roverb says : 
” The universe de])ends u]K)n the gods, 
the gods u])on the Mantra (the formula of 
sacrifice*), the Mantra u})on the Brahmans, 
and therefore the Brahmans arc our gods.” 

Tradition is silent upon the details of 
the jnocess by which the dominant ])ower 
passed from the hands of the nobility to 
the priesthood. It was to the interests 
ol the priests to obliterate historical facts 
as rapidly and comjiletely as jiossible 
from })oj)ular memory, and to inculcate 


the belief that the high position of the 
Brahmans had been theirs from the outset. 
I'he history of the period has been thus 
designedly obscured, and only at rare 
intervals is some fec'ble light thrown upon 
it. The e])os of the fall of the great lace 
of the Bharata shows us how the ])ower 
of the nobility was worn away in bitter 
struggles ; many priestly figures, such as 
Drona and his son Aswatthaman, take up 
arms and join in the destruction of the 
nobility. 

A fact throwing special light upon he 
acerbity of tin* contest between the two 
struggling jiowers is the apjiearance in 
the poem of llu* mythical figurt* ol Rama, 
who was considt‘red an incarnation of 
Vishnu at a later pt*riod. a Brahman by 
birth, and armc'd with the* axe*. Tlu* 
balance* of fortune did not, however, 
invariably incline in favour of the Brah¬ 
mans, as is })lain from the many maxims 
in their ritual and [)hilosophical writings 
conceiv'ed in a very humbh* tone* : “ None 
is greater than the* Kshatriya (the warrior), 
wherefore the Brahman also make's sacri- 


„ fi('(*s together with the* royal 

tht Gods to til'* Kshatriya.” the* 

thf '-tniKgU- lifgaii to 
prove (Icmhtfiil troni the Brah- 
man point ol vie‘w, and tht'r tore the myth 
claiine*d the* pe*isonal iiite*rle‘re*ii('e ol tfie* 
])()werliil g(.)el Vidmu, who usually became* 
ine'arnate in times eif greate'st nee'd, anel 
therefore de'seends feir this reasrin to the* 


aiel of his sjiec’al faveiurites, the Biahmans. 
Alter an infinite* se ie‘s eit bleiody coiilhLts, 
he gains lor them a brilliant victeiry ; 
thrie’e s‘ven times did Parasurama purify 
the earth eif the Kshatriya. 


THE BRAHMAN SYSTEM AT WORK 


XJOTWITHSTANDIXG their military 
capacity and their jiersonal strength, 
the nobles had been defeated, and the 
priests, a’ ined with the mysterious magical 
power of the sacrifice, had gained a spiritual 
dominion over the peoiile. This power the 
priesthood at once jiroceedcd to secure per¬ 
manently and irrevocably by arrogating to 
themselves the monopoly of all religious 
and jihilosophical thought, by the strict 
and detailed regulation of public and 
private life in its every particular, by 
forcing the mind, the feelings, and the will 
of every individual into fixed grooves 
prescribed by the priests. The legal books, 
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the <*arliest of which belong to the course 
of literature of the ohl Vedjc schools, 
explain the high idi-al which the Brahmans 
pro})osed to th(*mselv(*s as tin* true 
realisation of national life; an ideal, how¬ 
ever, which was hardly ever attained in 
its reality, or at the most only within 
the narrow areas of individual petty 
states. 

The position of the j^riests is defined 
with the greatest precision and detail in 
the Dharmasastra of Manawa, a work 
afterward ascribed to Manu. In order 
to make this work yet more authoritative, 
its composers assigned to the personality 
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of its author an ag ‘ almost amounting to 
immortality (30,000,000 years) and divine 
origin ; attempting to identify him with 
the first ancestor of the Aryans, the 
mythical Manu. In reality it was not 
until shortly before ^ he middle of the first 
millennium B.c. that the Brahman code 
had developed so large a quantity of 
pn'cepts defined with such exactitude ; 
in its present form the work of Manu seems 
to be the result of later re-editing, and to 
date from the period between the first 
century n.c. and the fifth century a.d. 
Bii(ldhi 4 ])rece])ts are ])lainly apparent 
in it, and many prohil)itions of the earlier 
and later ])enods are brought together in 
spite of their discrc'pancy, as, for instance, 
tin* slaughter of animals and the eating ol 
tlesli, si(U‘ by side with the religious avoid¬ 
ance of animal 
food. Buddhist 
terms of exjses¬ 
sion ar(‘ also 
found, such as 
th(' mention of 
female aiK'hor- 
it(‘s, “an a post Ue 
s(‘rt,’’ which are 
evidence in fa¬ 
vour ol a later 
date. 'I'he book 
consists of a col- 
le('tion of ]u*o- 
verhial sayings 
wliicli were in¬ 
tended to fix the 
customary law, 
as established by 
the Brahmans, 
for a district ol 
Northern India of limited area. The work 
contains 2,t>>>5 double lines divided into 
twelvv books ; ot these books, five are 
concerned with the rights and duties of 
the Brahmans, whereas only two books 
ar(‘ di'voted to tlu* warrior caste, and 
only one to all the other castes jnit 
together. Manu expressly pro¬ 
claims the existence of four 
castes only : “ The Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas form 
ihe classes in a second state of existence ; 
the Sudra is in tlu' first state of existence 
and forms the lourth class; a fifth does not 
exist.” Ill this division the first point of 
note is the contrast between those in a first 
and those in a second state of existence, 
the “ twice-born,” a contrast which co¬ 
incides with the racial contrast between 
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laMer are of 
together with 



TYPES OF THE ANCIENT BRAHMANS 
These fiR:ures from frescoes of the second century v l are taken from 
the cave X at Ajanta (after James Burgress). They bear the N;una 
of the Brahman divinities upon their foreheads, ancf the type of face 
is rather Aryan than Dravidian; but the ornaments and umbrella 
are not, as Ferg:usson and Burgess suppose, signs of low caste. 
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the Aryans and the original inhabitants ; 
within the Aryan group a principle of 
tripartition is again apparent, which, in 
modern language, amounts to the separate 
existe nce of a learned, a military, and a 
productive class. 

Manu here speaks of only four divisions 
of society ; elsewhere he recognis(‘s the 
existence of other caste sub¬ 
divisions : the castes o' the 
])hysicians, astrologers, handi¬ 
craftsmen, oil Tnaniiiacturers, 
leather workers, musical performers, etc., 
are subdivisions of the fourth class. 
Properly speakin g however, the or gin of 
these castes is, according to Manu, ditferent 
from that ot the main groups ; these 
primeval origin, created 
the w'orld and—an im¬ 
portant fa:toi — 
by the purpose 
ot the Creator. 
A famous hymn 
of the Rig-Veda, 
which is a later 
interpolation, de¬ 
scribes the origin 
of th'‘ castes : 
” The sacrifice 
Punisha, those 
who were born 
at the very first 
(the first men), 
they offered it 
up 11 sacrificial 
grass : to it the 
gods made offer¬ 
ing, the Sadhyas 
and the Rishis. 
When they di¬ 
vided Ihirusha, into how many pieews 
was he cleft ? What did his month 
become, and what his arms, what his legs 
and liis feet ? His mouth became the 
Brahman, the Rajanya came forth from 
his arm, the Vaisya from his thighs, the 
Sudra from his feet. The world was 
born from his soul, the sun from his eyes, 
India and Agni from his mouth, Wayu 
from his breath. From his navel came 
forth air, trom his head the heaven, from 
his feet the earth, from his ear the districts 
ot the world. In this manner did the 
gods create the world.” 

vSymIxjJicalJy, the Brahmans were formed 
from the same member of the body as 
the ^cat gods of early India, Indra, j nd 
Agni—namely, from the mouth, which 
speaks ” sanctity and truth ” ; the military 
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were lornied from the arms, whence they 
received their “ power and strength.” 
The thigh hones were the means of mechan¬ 
ical ]n'ogrcss, the lowly toil ol life ; from 
thcise, thCiCfons were th(^ Vaisya formed 
who go behind the plough and gain 
material “ riches and iK)ssessions ” by 
their industry. From th(' feet, however, 
winch ever tread in the dust of 
earth, is formed the lowly 


Theories 
of Caste 
Divisions 


Siulra, who, from the very be¬ 
ginning, is “destined to service 
and obedieiict'.’’ 'I'lins, according to Manii, 
by means ol the sacrificial |M)wer of the 
gods and ol the sac'red {n'inu‘val Brahmans, 
were formed the four great classes of 
human socK'ty. 

The Brahmans have another theory to 
account for he subdivisions within the 
Siidra class, whu'h was explained as mixed 
castc's procei'ding iiorn the alliance of 
members ot dilfeient ('astes. It is im¬ 
portant to notice that jiosition within 
these mixed castes is dependent upon the 
lug her or lower caste to which lht‘ man or 
the woman belonged at the time of ])ro- 
creation. Alliances of men ol higher 
('asi(*s, and even ot the Brahmans them- 
sel\'(‘s, with low-caste women, are legally 
periuissible; the clnldnm, how(*ver, of 
such a luarriagci do not take the lather’s 
caste*, but sink to the* lowest castes. 
\\’lu)lly differ(*nt is the punishment of 
breaking caste inciirr(*d when a woman 
has childr(*n by a man of Iowit caste than 
hersell ; not only is she exjielled from her 
own caste with ignominy and disgrace, 
but the higlu'r the caste to which she 
belonged by birth, I he* lower is the social 
dej)th to winch she and her (duldren sink ; 
inde(‘d, the low(*st of all castes, that of the 
Tshandala, is considered by the Brahmans 
to have be(*n formed by the alliance of 
Brahman women with Sudra men. On 
the other hand, the children begotten by a 
Brahman of a Sudra woman belong to 
the higher gradations ot the Sudra grouj), 

„ . . , while the father in no wav 

Penftlties of 

Inter-caste 


Marriage 


lost's his own j>ermanent 
])osition. Such is the teacji- 
ing of the Brahmans as 
laid down in the book of Mann upon 
the origin of mixed castes. The investi¬ 
gator, however, who leaves the Sanscrit 
writings, examines Indian society for 
himself, and judges the fac ts before him 
without prejudice, cannot resist the im- 
jiression that this theory upon the origin of 
mixed castes is as impossible as that of 
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the cieation ot the lour main castes from 
the sacrifice. The only mixed caste in 
the jirojier sense of the words is that of the 
temple women, and th(*ir children ; among 
the.se, daughters become temj)le women, 
sons temple musicians, or inferior temple 
.servants, etc. But in all other cases 
where there is no very great difference of 
caste between the jxircnts, the child takes 
the lower caste and a new mixed caste 
never arises. However, in the very rare 
cases in which a woman ol extremely high 
caste has a child by a man ol very low 
caste, abortion is invariably jirocured, or 
the mother commits suicide. The Brah¬ 
man doctrine upon the origin of the lowest 
castes is an intentional jH*r\'ersion ol the 


facts. 

One ol the most skiltul investigator;, of 
the caste sysfem, \V. K. Cornish, say^ 
that the wlioh* chajiter of Mann Uj)on 
mixed castes is so childishly conceivcfl 
and displays .so much class ])iejudice and 
intolerance, .so aj))>alling a punishment 
awaiting the Brahman woman who should 
err, while at the same time the Brahman 
is allowed .so much freedom of conumiiuca- 
tion with ()lh(‘r caste’s without injury to 
his ])osition. that the inte’ntioiis 
Reasons the author becoiiK* lorthwith 


for Caste 
Restrictions 


obvious, 'fhese inti’iitions were 
to maintain purity ot blood 
in the higher castes and ('sj)ecially m 
that ol till* Brahmans, by appointing 
the heaviest of all ])umshments ujxm any 
woman who should jirove unfaithful to 
her caste. It was not thus that the lower 
.social groups of wliich we have spoken 
originated ; they are earlier than the laws 
ol Manu. The legislator, howev(*r. em¬ 
ployed the fear ins})ired by the laosjujcl 
of sinking to their degraded ]K)sition as a 
powerful instrument whereby lie might 
attain his object, the jire.servation of 
racial jiurity among IIk; Brahmans. 

The truth is that castes ha\^ ari.sen from 
different origins. Differences of race and 
racial prejudice form a first line of cleavage. 
Noteworthy in this connection is the old 
Aryan name for caste, 7F<?n7U-~-that is, 
colour. The white and the black, the 
Aryan and the original inhabitant, the 
“ best,” the “ first ” (because the most 
successful and powerful) in contrast with 
the low and the common, the Dasyu — 
thc.se oppositions form the first sharp line 
of demarcation. At their first meeting the 
latter class were naturally not allowed the 
privilege of conforming to the institutions 




The figures grouped on this page are representative of the Brahmans of to-day, the 'first being that of a 
Brahman priest, or “pundit," and the next a fakir, or devotee, while the young Brahman in the centre displays 
the mysterious caste marks and is wearing the sacred thread. The lower figures represent, on the left, a 
Hindu jogi, or mendicant, posing in the attitude of one of the gods, and the last is another Brahman type. 

BRAHMAN TYPES OF THE PRESENT TIME 
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Rise of a 
Warrior 
Nobility 


of Aiyan society; extermination was 
the sole method of dealin^j: with them. 
At a hitc! period, however, as the con- 
(pien^rs becume more prosperous and 
se\\\od, \\ was (ound advantageous to 
v?m\)V)y prisoutn's or subject races as serls 
lot \be purpose td menial duties. The 
original inhabitants ot the country were 
thus adopted into the Aryan 
society, and in that social order 
the first deeji line of cleavage 
was made. Other differences 
then developed within the Aryan ]X)piila- 
tion. 11 was only natural that the man wlio 
displayed a special bravery in battle should 
b(‘ more highly honoured and receive a 
larger shaia* ol booty, of territory, and of 
sla\'es to cultnate tliat territory. 'rhus,in 
course of time, a warrior nobility wa^' 
iormed, the Ksliatriya, who rose to power 
as W(‘ have seen in tlu* struggles of tlu‘ 
Mahabharata, \V(‘ have already seen 
the mannt'r in which a further social 
division was brought about by the lorma- 
tion ot a hereditary priesthood, the 
J'iralnnana. In jiroportion, howevcM’. as 
these two classes became e.\('lusive here¬ 
ditary castes, so did tlu'v rise above the 
great mass ol the ])eoj)le, the fanners, the 
shej)hcrds, and the handicraltsnien whoso 
occu|)ations were now consid(‘red as ])ro- 
lessions lacking in dignity. The Ksha- 
triya proudly called themselves Kajaiia, 
Kajwansi, the Royal, or the Rajjnils, the 
men of royal race, and thought themselves 
high above the ('ommon people. 

'J'hus the great castes apjiointed by 
Manu had been formed. Further difter- 
ence^ arose within these. Only the Brah¬ 
mans and warriors were able for any 
length of time to prevent the rise of sub¬ 
divisions within their own groujis. Their 
narrow and well-defined profession, and 
also, among tlie Brahmans at any rate, 
their jealously jireservTd racial jmrity, 
l^rotected them from disrujition. But in 
the two remaining groujis, the Vaisya and 
the vSudra, who had now 
entered the social organism 
of the Aryans, a different .set 
of circumstances jircvailed; the 
develojiment of larger political bodies 
resulted in subdivision within these cla.s.se.s. 
As existence grew more secure and 
])rosperity increased, the nece.ssities ol 
life increased ‘ jiroportionately. In the 
simple times of the primeval Aryan 
period, every tribe was able to satisfy 
such demands for skilled labour as might 
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arise within it ; in the more complex 
organisation of society within the (iangis 
states such simjilicity was ro longer 
possiblo. Undertakings demanding tech* 
meal skill called forth bv the claims of a 
higher civilisation iiece.ssarily brought 
about the .subdivision of labour and th(‘ 
creation of technical jirofessions ; manual 
labour in its se\’cral brancluvs became 
hereditary among indi\’idual families of 
th ‘ lower castes, as other ju'ofessions had 
become hereditary among the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas. 

It is ])o.ssible that similar caste divisions 
corresponding to tht‘ v'arious proh'.ssions 
may hav'e existed among the original 
inhabitants of the country before they 
eaiiK' into (ontact with the Aryans. 'I'he 
iiativ'es wert' by no means, in e\’t'ry cas(', 
uncivilised savages ; some ol their tribes 
were superior in tt'chnieal skill to the 
Aryans themsches. and bartered tlu‘ 
products of their higher knowledge with 
the Aryans through merchants. The 
(‘xistimce ol rast(‘ divisions among tliiMu 
at an earlier piniod is siqiporti'd liy tht‘ 
enumeration in the code ot Maim of the 
maiiufaeturiiig cast(‘s in tlu‘ lower divisions 
. . of tlu* Sudra - astrologers, oil 

. makers. leal lie.' w<.rk<>rs, 
According to , . , 

^ musical performers, and so on. 

Occupation inlon.eivat.le that tlu‘ 

Brahmans, vvluui formulating tlu‘ rules ot 
Indian .society, should have troubk'd to 
arrang(‘ these numerous subdivisions of 
the many cash's of the Sudra, th(' more so 
as they were accustomed to avoid any 
]X)ssible ('onnt'ctioii with this unclean 
stratum of .society ; lar moie probabk* is 
it that lliosi' ditfereiices ol caste within 
the Sudra which coinc ide with prolc'ssions 
existed betore the* Aryan period. 

The jiolilic'al relations of the Aryans to 
tlic non-Aryan natiws also contributed 
to the* development of the Aryan caste' 
.sy.stem. The* ck'adly hatu'd oi the black, 
^snub-nosed jieojik' which inspiies the 
hymns of the Rig-Vc'da was laid to rest ; 
during the struggles bclwc'c'ii the several 
Aryan jirinees and statcks jiolitical neces¬ 
sities often led to accjuaintances, alliance, 
and friendship, even to racial fusion witli 
tlie native tribes. In the Mahabharata 
wc find a Nishada prince aiijiointed 
guardian of the important river ford at 
Prayaga ; we find Dravidian races fighting 
side by side as the ecpial allies of pure 
Aryan tribes, while the names of certain 
personalities famous in the great epos, 
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together with j)ecu’iarilics of charaeler 
and CAistom, arc evidence for the close 
connection l)etween the distinguished 
Aryan warrior and the native inhabitant. 
Krishna, “ the Black,” is the name given 
to tlie Yadawa prince who ajijx^ars as the 
firm ally and friend of Pandawas. 

The attemj)t has bet‘n made to explain 
this name by the hyjiothesis that his 
tribe had entered India earlier than the 
other Aryans, and had th(‘refore be(*n 
more de(‘})ly burned hy Mi * sun ; to this, 
however, it may i>e rejilied that the com- 
plrxion ol a tribe may be deepened rather 
i)y tiision with a black race* than by 
exposure' to the sun. In character also 
Krishna apjx'ars unlike' tlu' Aryans ; he 
is lull ot treachery and deceit, gives 
di'ceitlul counsi'l, and justifies ignoble de(*ds 
l>y e(piivo('ation methods wholly foreign 
to the knightly character ot the Aryan 
warrior. Tlu' Pautshala princtrss is also 
emit ed Krishna, “the Blac'k”; the fact 
that she livc'd in t.iu' Dravidian style with 
the fi\-e Aryan princes ui a jiolyandric 
marriage shows the (dose' relations existing 
bi'tweeii the Aryans and the native peopU's. 

Similar relations are also ap])arent in 
tht' history ol the colonisation of Ceylon ; 
p the Ai van am estor Vijayas had 

rogress ^ Dravidian Kalinga 

Fusion pimcess, and Ins grandson, 
togetlu'r with many ol his 
companions, took native women to wit(' 
without any exhibition of racial jm'judice. 
Thus. siiK'e the tinu* ol the Aryan iinmigia- 
tion.an important change had taken jilace 
in the relations of tlu' two races 'J'he 
rapidity with which the racial iusion was 
earned out is apjiarent at the present time 
in the physical contrast between the 
peoples ol the North-west and the (hinges 
territory; in the Punjab, in Kashmir, and 
to some extent in Rajjiutana, hardly a 
irac<' of the black ]H)i)uIation is to be found, 
a result of the dt'adly animosity with which 
tlu' war of coiKpu'st was prosecuted ; 
lurthe; to the east the mixed races re- 
a})pear, and the evidence of darker com- 
]dexion, broader features and noses, 
increases ])roportionately from this }>oint. 
Such a Iusion, and particularly the incor¬ 
poration of whole races of the native 
inhabitants within the Aryan society, 
must obviously havt' increased the suli- 
divisions within the castes. 

The Brahmans, who took the utmost 
precaution to preserve their caste purity, 
were least affected by the entrance of 


foreign racial elements; at any rate, 
in Northern India their caste, even at the 
present day, has changed but litde from 
the Aryan type. In Orissa, however, and 
to a greater ex.tent further southwards, 
even this exclusive sect considered it 
ex])edient on diffe ent occasions to admit 
individuals or even whole tribes of the 
. black race within their caste, 

• ‘'^*uld thereby attain 

M Warriors external advantage;; thus 
at the present day in the 
Deccan many more dark than fair 
Brahmans are to be met. 

In the warrior caste, purity of blood 
was thought of less vital mportance ; 
among this caste there even existed a 
legal form of marriage, the “ Rakshasa ” 
marriage, whiedi provided that the bride 
should be taken l)y force from a hostile, 
often dark-('omplt'xioned, tribe. The 
nobles thus b(‘ing by no means averse from 
marriage with tlie natives, the common 
people naturally had the less inducement 
to preserve the purity of their Aryan blood. 
At the same time, however, such con¬ 
nections often led to disruption wi'hin the 
caste : the orthodox members refu.sed to 
rei'ognise the mixed families as pure 
Kshatnya or \'aisya. avoided communi¬ 
cation with them, and by this jirocess a 
group which had Ix'en originally uniform 
was gradually brokt'ii into an increasing 
number of disconnected castes. Tlu' in¬ 
fusion of foH'ign Idood thus acquired 
s('ems to have modified by slow flegrees 
the larger jiart ol the Kshatriya and 
j)racti‘'ally the whole of the Yaisya. 
Thus we have an intelligible exj^lanation 
of the fact that only m comparat.vely 
few districts, as for instance. Rajputana, 
could particular castes retrace their origin 
with any clearness to the old Aryan 
warrior nobiliyy, their jxoud title of 
Kshatriya resting in many cases upon 
fictitious genealogies. At the present day 
there is absolutely no caste ot the Vaisya 
wdiicii can iirove its connection 

Mod.f.c.t.on 

p * Ar3Ain Ganges states. The 
”” ^ modern caste .system of India 

is broken up into many hundreds or thou¬ 
sands of separate groups. How’ever, in 
early Brahman times the four main 
divisions of social}^ apjiointed by the legal 
codes had an actual existence. Of the.se 
the Sudra led lives that can scarcely be 
qualified as human. Considered as once- 
born, a great gulf was fixed between them 
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Iho kn()wl(‘(lf^o 
forbidden to hi 


and those wlio had advanced to a higher 
state by virtue of a second birth. To 
them was forbidden the use of the sacred 
band with which the youth of the three 
higher castes were girded as a sign of 
manhood upon their coming of age (two 
threads of wool which passed over the 
left shoulder and the right liip). It was a 
The mortal crime for any of the 

„ ^ ni)per classes to teach a .Sudra 

Caste anything of the sacred j)ro- 

\Trlxs or prayers. A great 
gulf divided the Siidia from the Vaisya. 
Upon tliis latter the two high castes 
ot the jinests and the warriors looked 
disdainfully. The \"aisya was. howev^er, 
a twice-born, wore the sacred band, and 
the knowlc'dge ot the Vedas was not 
forbidden to him. It was the common 
and monotonous nature o1 his calling that 
degradcMl him in comparison with the* 
higher caste. He was not allowed to 
dc'vote himself to the jiroud service of arms, 
or to dee]) s])iritnal and religious cpiestions 
and interests. His lot was to till the soil 
throughout his life, and uj)on that lt‘vel 
he remained. He was the peasant, the 
shephc'rd, the' lower-class citizen m the 
nourishing towns, the* manutacturcM*, the* 
merchant, the money-c'banger. He often 
attaiiK'd to high jirospenty. but could 
never pass the barrier which the stern laws 
of caste had set against his further ])rogress. 

Higher than tlu‘ Vaisya stood the* 
warrior, the Kshatnya, m the social 
organism of the Brahmans. The splendour 
of his jirofe^-sion and of his influence was 
but the* shadow of that which it had been 
during the first ccMitunes ol the settle¬ 
ment upon the (hinges. Moreover, in the 
more pcac'eful times which suc'cecxled the 
period of establishment within that dis¬ 
trict, the ])rolession of the warrior nobles 
decayed cxmsiderably. The more, how- 
c‘ver, his real importance decreased, the 
more anxious were the Brahmans that he 
should make a brilliant figure before the 
_ . mass ol the jieojile, in order 

ecay o might thus become a 

Ca*ste valuable ally to themselves for 
the attainment of their own 
purposes. Thus the nobility continued to 
enjoy a predominant and honourable j)o.si- 
tion. 'I'heir freedom was great comjiared 
with that of other castes, and large jios.scs- 
sions in landed jiroperty secured to them 
the enjoyments of life, as well as resjiect and 
consideration. If the Kshatriya exhausted 
all the pleasures of his high position and 
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was overcome by weariness of the world, 
he was allowed to join the company ol 
hermits and to devote the remainder of his 
life to inward contemplation. 

The Brahmans belonged to the same 
group of twice-born, and wore the same 
sacred band as the other high castes, but 
had succeeded none the less in securing for 
them.selves a position that was infinitely 
the highest in the country. The tremend¬ 
ous ])rinc*iple that they were beings en¬ 
dowed with a s])ecial and divine wisrloni, 
and differing in kind from all other men. 
that they possessed divine power and 
corresponding jirix'ileges, is jiushed in 
their legal books to its uttermost extreme. 

The outward a])j)earance of the Brahman 
in no way represented the power ot his 
caste, in which respect lu* is to be con¬ 
trasted with the Kshatriya. Modesty, 
indeed poverty, characterised his a|)})ear- 
ance and his mode of life. Lucrative pro¬ 
fessions, which were in his eyes derogatory, 
were closed to him. On the* other hand, it 
was the duty of (‘very Brahman to found 


a family, and his great ambition was to 
beget sons, who should rt‘vere his memory 
after his dc'atli, and ])rovide ])rayer and 


Priests 
that Scorn 
Wealth 


sacrifice for his spirit, ('onse*- 
quently, the material posses¬ 
sions ot the Brahmans be(‘ame 
more and more* divided. More¬ 


over. the whole Brahman theory of exist¬ 


ence was o])})osed to the t('m])oral point ol 
view. Not only physical existenci', but 
also material possessions were (‘onsidered 
by him as so many obstacles in the way 
to felicity which his soul would trc'ad wIkmi, 
after ])urification, it becaim* reunited with 
the universal element. 


Hence in the eyes of the P>rahman the 
mendicant jirofe^ssion was in no way 
derogatory, since the whole world already 
belonged to him. Begging, on the con¬ 
trary, seemed to him tht^ loltiest of all 
professions, as it imjilied the^least amount 
of hindrance in the prosecution of his high 
tasks. It is true that voluntary offerings, 
even when the Brahman j)ower was at its 
height, by no means invariably sufficed to 
maintain the caste, many members ol 
which were obliged for this reasem to adopt 
one of the lucrative i)rofessions. Many 
gifts were made to them as payment for 
relief from spiritual duties, lor religious 
instruction, prayer, sacrifice, and judicial 
pronouncements. If the income from 
these sources proved insufficient, the 
Brahman was allowed to plough the fields 
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or to lend the herds. He might 
also learn the arts of war and 
])ractise them, or carry cn com¬ 
mercial business, though money- 
lending upon interest, the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, or of milk and 
butter, the products of the sacred 
(ow, wen^ forbidden to him. It 
was as impossible lor a lh aliman to 
get his living by the j)ractice o( the 
lower arts of music and song, or 
by unclean occupations, as by the 
practice ol leather working, or any 
other degrading trade. 

'J'lie hie ol a Fh ahman as a whole 
included several grades, that of the 
iieo])hyte, the patriarch, the hermit, 
and th(‘ ascetic. Upon his coming 
ol age the youth ol this caste was 
girded with the sacred band and 
leceived into the community ol 
the twice-born. His education was 
I lapsed undt'i' tlu‘ siq)ervision ol a 
spiiitiial t(‘aclH'r, tlu* (iuru, whom 
lu‘ was to rever(MiC(‘ more highly 
than his own lath<‘r. “ If a Ifrah- 
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man pupil should blame llis tt'acher. These mild-cycd beasts are deferentially allowed to do as they please, 
('\’en though with justice, h(‘ will while the bwllocks are used as draught animals. A Hindu would not 
\u^ irr-iin w 'in • clmiibl In* think of .striking a Brahman cow to make her move it would be a horrid 

)t noni again as an ass , snouui lU. punishable by the gods with all sorts of peisonal misfortune, 

betray him lals('ly, as a dog ; 


should he take his projierty without 
leave, he will be born as a small worm, 
and should h(‘ retuse him service, as 
;in in.sect.” Tndc'r the (iuru the young 
lhahman h'arned during the long ('ourse 
ol his ediK'ation the sacred 
Education prayers, offerings, 

. andceremomalconnected Iheie- 

urahman govern¬ 

ing Hrahman society. TIkmi cam(‘ the stage 
ol family life, a burden laid upon him as 
a member of the earth to maintain tlu' 
prosj)erity of his tribe and caste by 
i)egetting sons. This task accomplished, 
die rest of his life was to be devoted to the' 
highest and most beautiful task, the work 


lar remov(*d from all worldly inierests. 
u})on th(‘ d(‘ej)est questions whicli can 
occupy the human mind. Hrahmans of 
similar interests often united for jiious 
jirac'tices : spiritual orders were formed, 
with ruhas to regulate their behaviour, 
and with the common object of entirely 
forgetting th(‘ world around them and 
devoting thtansc'lvi^s to introspection. 
Others wen* not content with such in¬ 
tellectual submergence in the divine 
and also sought to suj>pre.ss and to destroy 
the earthly (‘hunent, the flesh, while they 
still lived. Th(‘ most ingenious tortures 
and ]Kmances wen* dt* vised, and the 
universal ordinances ol Maim did no+ 


ot redemption and purification of the soul 
trom earthly elements. The Brahman 
often accom|mnied by his wife, leaves his 
home and becomes a hermit in the forest. 
There he lives only upon such fruits or 
roots as his surroundings afford, or ujxin 
the .scanty gifts ol pious devotees, being 
(Titirely occupied with the fulfilment of 
religious jirecejits and with deep intro¬ 
spective speculation upon the evils of 
existence and the means ol purification. 

The highest task of the Brahman's 
existence is ])ure and untroubled thought. 


leave this subject untouched : “ The 

])enitent is to roll upon the pxnind, to 
stand upon tij)-toe all day, or to stand up 
and sit dowm alternately with- 
enances cessation. During the hot 

of Brahman 

evo ees ^-^ys of the sun between 

four fires ; in time of rain he shall exjxise 
liimself naked to the downpour, and wear 
w^et clothes during the cold sea.son. By 
increasing severity of his iienancc, he is 
gradually to wear aw^ay the temporal 
element. And when he is sick unto death, 
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he is to rise and walk directly north-cast 
with air and water for his sole nourish¬ 
ment, until his mortal powers give way 
and his soul is united with Brahma." 

The Brahman philoso])hy has been 
reduced to writing in the ITpanishads, the 
“ mystical teaching of that which lies 
concealed beneath the surface.” These 
^ .. also are considered as sacred 


Teaching 
of Brahman 
Philosophy 


writings, but arc the exclusive 
}){): session of the highest castes. 


^,],eMvas the Vedas were opcm 
to the people. Their teaching is spiritual 
j:)antheism ; the cosmos is one being, a 
world-soul, Atman or Brahman. The 
teaching of the l-panishads is explained 
in detail in the jdiilosophic system of 
the Vedanta. 

The world-soul in its original form, and 
in its iiltimal(‘ condition, the ‘‘ self,” is 
impersonal, without consciousness, in 
absolutt* tranquillity, infinite, without 
beginning or end,ancl existing by and for 
itself. As soon, however, as the desire 
for activity arises within it, it he('omes the 
personal creator—Ihahma ; this it is 
which creates the world perceptible to 
the senses. Everjdhing in the world, 
the heaven and the foundations of the 
earth, tire and water, air and earth, suns, 
plants and all living beings, aninuds, 
men and gods are the emanation of that 
all-pervadmg .sjiirit, the Brahman, con- 
ceiv^ed as personally operativ^e. When 
this latter desires to become creative, 
its objective ap|X‘arance in the woild 
imi)lies the production ot spirit - apj)er- 
ception, thought and will—and of bodily 
form, which varies in the case of different 
living beings, consisting of a material 
body, which disapj)ears u])on death, and 
a more immaterial form in which the soul 
riMnains uj)on the departure of the body ; 
this latter survivx's until the soul which 
it clothes is again absorbed into the im- 
])ersonal and unconscious Brahman. Dur¬ 
ing the jieriod of earthly existence the 
. universal being by objectify- 
e emption itself abandons that state 

from the 5m absolute passivity which is 

of E«stenc« 

is, from the highest stage of perfection. 
Hence is derived the suffering inseparable 
from earthly existence, and return to the 
ideal condition of passivity enjoyed by 
the world soul is the great longing of 
every creature. 

The path of redem])tion is by no means 
ea.y. By the iron laws of causation, the 

il8o 


operation of the wor!d-soul becomes a 
curse permanently imposed upon every 
physical being. Every act, bad or good, 
leads to some new act, to further separa¬ 
tion from the highest existence, and hence 
to further unhappiness. Every death is 
followed by a new birth, the soul entering 
a higher or a lower plane of existence 
according to the merits of its ])rcvious life, 
becoming a god, a l^rahman or a Siidra, 
a four-footed animal, an insect or a worm. 


The more ])ractical doctrine for ]X)pu!ar 
consumption also inserted ])romises of 
purifactory fires and the punishments of 
hell, which were painted by Indian 
imagination in the liveliest jxrssibh^ 
colours. The chain of transmigrations 

which the soul may thus undergo is of 
endless duration, including millions of new 
births. None the less, a detinitt‘ goal is 
set before it, and the reunion or absor])ti()n 
of the personal soul into the absolut(‘ 
passivity and unconsciousness of the 

primal Brahman is a definite possibility. 
Th(‘ way leading to this end is the way of 
knowledge, the way ol undcTstanding, 
which can be attained only by absolute* 
self-absor|)tion. This j)antlK‘- 
Different teaching of the Brahmans 

ra man emphasises the v\idth ol the 

ys ems distmction between the piiR'ly 

spiritual nature of the original Brahman 
and that of the existing world. Sev(*ral 
])hilos()phical systems ancl schools—six of 
which have found general recognition— 
have attempted to solve* the* great })roblem 
by different methods. Of th(*se, two are 
of especial imjxirtance for the further de¬ 
velopment of Indian thought, the Samkhya 
philo.so])hy and the* already me'iitioned 
Vedanta philosojihy, the* end or perfection 
of the Vedas, d'lie fornu'r considers the 


external world as having an objective realit}^ 
under certain aspects, a reality derived from 
the creative ])ower of the world-soul; wher(‘as 
to the Vedanta ])hiloso|)hy matw ial existem e 
is purely illusory, and has no value as such. 
According to this latt(*r, as soon as the 
Brahman acquir(*s consciousness and pc^rson- 
ality, it also assum(*s an imaginary physical 
form. In its most refined form it a])]X‘ars as 
the chi(*f divine personality, Iswara. But 
all such forms are necessarily subject to the 
conditions of activity, of goodness, and of 
im}x*rturbability or darkness, so that this 
highest god appears as a trinity. He is the 
IXirsonally active creator, Brahma ; the all¬ 
helping, ever operative Vishnu, or the Rudra 
Siva, the agent of dissolution and destruction 
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At the same however, lliese and 

all the other gods, together with mankind 
and the whole of the material world, are 
merc'ly a drt'arn, an idea of the world-soul 
whieli is itseli the sole existing n ality. 

It was not easy to apjM'eciate all the 
dilliculties which beset every Indian philo- 
soi)hical system, much less to pass judgment 
upon the results. The text of 
f ‘^acred Vedas, the basis of all 

A knowledge, was with the utmost 

u on y (^pfticulty hannonised with the 
])hilosoi)hy. The interpreter was obliged to 
lake reluge in ( omrnents and explanations 
which are refinements of hair-sj)litting and 
miiTK'lt's <)1 ing(‘nnity. Commentators were 
inv ariably anxious to sur})ass on(‘ another in 
l(‘ai*nmg and erudition, in readiness and 
brilliaiK'y of ex})osition. The methodic and 
tile iormal finally strangk‘d the material 
('ontt'nt ()1 the system, and Indian philosojdiy 
was thus degraded into a scholasticism with 
('Very ( liaracteM'istic of that (urrent in th(‘ 
thoight of ineduev’al Pairope. 

'rile tea('hing of Brahman })hilos()j)hy was 
fully cak'iilated to satisfy the mtrosj)ecfive 
spirit ol (he Brahman weary of life and tor¬ 
mented by doubt. To him, bound fast in 
tlu‘ chains of asceticism, this teac'hing ap- 
p('ar(‘d as truth of the highest and mo.st 
indisputable ordt'r. 'lo th(‘ great mass of the 
peopK*, howevTr, such teac hing was unintelli¬ 
gible, and would in any case have j)rov(‘d 
unsatisfactoi'y. 'J'he vvorkaT for his daily 
bread dc'mands other spnitual food than the 
philosophic thinker. A i)o])ular divinity must 
i)e almighty and at the same time intelligible 
to mankind. 11 the Brahmans did not wish to 
losetlu'ir influence ujion the i)eo]>le, a danger 
threatened by (he a])})eaiance of Buddhism 
w ith its ])ovverful spiritual influence, they were 
forced to offer to the })eo])le gods more d(di- 
nit(‘Iy ('oni}irehensible to the ordinary mind. 

1 'h(* gods of th(' old Vedas of the military 
period had lost their splendour and power 
u]X)n the downfall ol the nobility. 'I'hey had 
di'V't'loped under other ('ircum.stances, and 
were unable to (onform to the new conditions 
ol life. But in legtmd and jioetry other ideal 


figures had ari.scn, the heroes of the flourish¬ 
ing jieriod of the Aryan domination in the 
west of the (ianges valley. Mythology jiro- 
vid(xl them with a gc'iu'alogy, bringing them 
into connection with those forms of Ishiture 
which had ever been objects of espc'cial 
reverence'—the Sun and Moon dynasties. I'he 
Indian heroic jxTiod, however, was his¬ 
torically too near in date to the develojxnent 
of Brahmanism for its figures lo attain the 
position of supreme gods. Other divinities 
came forward from other directions. The 
diminution and the importance of the old 
Vedic gods was largely due to the conjunction 
and partial fusion of the two races which had 
originally o])posed one anothiT as deadly 
foes. At that jHTiod the Aryan gods had 
been primarily gotls of battle and .slaughter. 
( ircuinstances now had become more;* j)eace- 
ful and tranquil. As, liowevtT, under Brah¬ 
man influence the ])eo])le lost th(‘ proud 
(xmsciou.sness of their strength, as they also 
became penetrated with the sense of the 
miseries of I'xisteru'c', .so did thty become 
more inclined to receivt' the mysterious and 
rt‘|H'llent forms of the primevxil Indian 
demonology, which had fo!m('d (he shadowy 
.s])irit world ol the original inhabitants. 

This (diange in the Ix'lit'f of the great ma.ss 
of the peo])le was by no means unvvcdcome to 
the Ihahmans. In Ihe worship of tluvse gods, 
in thc'ir magic formula' and incantations, in 
their objective r( prt\s(*ntat ions, they found 
a gi*eat dc'al uhuh coiTe.s])()nd(‘d to their 
own worship; and tlu'V had. tlu'iefore, the 
l(.‘^s scru]>le in forming an alliancv with the 
demon world of the I)ravidiaiis. Hence it 
_ . that in tht* later .sacred books 

DegradM.on Brahmans, even in the 

of Brahman 

oc nnes Vedas, numbers ol alien 

and evdl spirits leer upon us, of which the 
earlier books, the Rig-Veda e.s})ecially\ knew 
nothing. For the Brahmans it w^as ])ei fectly 
easy to include these spirits within their own 
])antheon, for their theory ol immanence and 
emanation enabled them to incoriX)ralc 
within their own system cbaneiits the most 
contrary to the div'ine nature. 


BRAHAANISM IN THE SOUTH 

AS the Aryan states on the Ganges of foreign native s ates, whvde colonies of 
flouri.she(i and extended, as life became hermits arose, living either in isolation or 
more highly organised, so did the Brah- under some organised constitution. Often, 
mans become ever more inclined to the indeed, they had to struggle with the 
solitary life. In countries as yet un- attacks of hostile races. We hear a great 
touched by Brahman teaching, in the deal of the evil Rakshasa, who harassed 
jungle deserts and beyond the boundaries or disturbed the pious he mits. But they 
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also met with more civalised and kindlier 
treatment, and men were found who 
would gladly make small offerings to the 
more highly educated foreigners, receiving 
instructi )n and stimulus in exchange. 

These men thus became the })ioneers 
of Brahmanism, and their rnonasticism 
and intiuence steadily extended south- 
A Great ward. The Malial)harata de- 
p. ^ scribes how Arjuna, during liis 

BThmanism to 

neimilage, at length reached 

the maidens’ baths of Komarya at ('ape 
(Comorin. Simil.irly Rama met'ts lieimits 
everywhere. Tlie name, lioweva*!*, that 
constantly n'cur.s in all these reports, the 
man who is ever ready to help all Aryan- 
Brahmau kinsmen with counsel and assist¬ 
ance, tht‘ man who ]xissesses the greatest 
infhieiK'e in the whole ot the south is 
Agastya. In tin* myths he ap[Kar-> as one 
ol the gTt'atest sages of the primev'al 
period, thc“ son of Milra and Vanina, the 
strong helper in the m'ccssity ot the old 
Aryan gods when they were threatened 
with conqiK'st by the evil demons, the 
Asuras. In the .south, he is the incarnation 
of the vi<'torious advance of Brahman 
('ulture. The Vindhya Mountains, hitherto 
uncrossed, bend before him. He is the 
sworn eiuaiiy of the evil demons, the gods 
of the original inhabitants, and flu* 
bringer of civilisation to the Dravidian 
kingdoms, and conscquenlly the Tamil* 
Muni, the .sage of the TamiK. 

The history of the .soutli before the 
Brahman period is hidden lor iis in dark¬ 
ness, ]) netrated only here and there by 
the feeblest rays of light, Native legends 
consider the starting-{)oint of the general 
dev(‘lo[)ment ol civili.sation and politics 
to be Korkay (the (ireek C'olchi) at the 
mouth of the sacred River Tambraparni 
in the (bill ol Manaar. This district, 
dieltered upon the east by the bridge of 
Adam from the inhospitable Sea of Bengal 
with its dangerous cyclones, forms a 
connection between the two rich 
. lands ot India and Ceylon on 

the north and south. Korkay 
was an old town even when the 
(jreeks first visited it and brought news 
of its excelltmcc to the West. It owes its 
origin and its prosperity to the product of 
that gulf, the pearls, which were highly 
])rized in antiquity, in which this Bay of 
Colchi has proved richer than any other 
part of the earth at any period of history. 
The age of that old trading station is 
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probably iden ical with the date of the; 
use of pearls for ornamentation among the 
peoples of anticiuily. The ancient ruins 
of Korkay have been di.scovered at a 
distance of several miles from the })resent 
coast line, buried in the alluvial soil which 
the Tambraparni brings down, advancing 
its delta ever further into the sea, noi 
far from the modern harbour of I'utikorin. 
The legend relates that Korkay was 
founded by three brothers, who lived in 
unity for a considerable ])eriod, afterward 
separating and founding thri'e kingdoms 
tht‘ Bandya kingdom in tlu‘ extreme south, 
the Chola kingdom in th ‘ north-east, 
and th(‘ Chera kingdom in tlie north and 
north-west. 

Of these the iiuwt important was the 
Pandya kingdom, which for a long period 
held the harbour of Korkay as its capital. 
The totem sign or insignia ol ds kings 
was the Fish (t*arp), a fact confiiinmg 
the legend, which states that the centie 
from which further civilisation was de¬ 
veloped lay upon tin* sea. At a lattM* 
]ieriod the ca])it'il was ])laced more in the 
centre ol the country at Mathura. W’hen 


An Enriy 

Aryan 

Kingdom 

existence. 


the fust Aryan-lh’ahnian Ikm- 
mits advanced into that distant 
territory, they loimd flourishing 
and well-organised states in 
The later introductions oi 


northern civilisation were colleiqivdy attri¬ 


buted to the nann^ of Agastya. He arn\’ed 
at the cimrl ol King Kiilasi*kha, was 
well received, and wrote books in tlu‘ 


language of the country, tn^ating of every 
brancfi of science and culture. 


Utterly different from its iiortberii 
development is tlu; history of the exjiaii- 
.‘•'ion of Aryan civili.sation in tin* south. In 
the north, it had led to a racial struggle. 
The rude streugth of races more ])owei- 
ful intellectually and ])hysically had 
been intted against backward tribes, 
the consequence being that the fatter 
had disa])jH‘aicd or had bceTi rednccxl 
to the low'est stage in the social organism , 
whereas in the south the striiggh* 
was fought with intellectual weapons, 
the higher knowledge and power of j^re- 
eminent individuals. Brahmanism creeps 
in quietly and insinuatingly, makes con¬ 
cessions, leaves the jieople in possession 
of their language, increasing their vocabu¬ 
lary with elements of the sacred Brahman 
language (Sanscrit) only where it is 
incapable of expressing the terms of 
abstract thought and religious teaching. 



THE GREAT HINDU TEMPLE OF MADURA 

Showinji the couit of the sactecl tank used for ablitions winch is an important featire of al Hindu lemplts 


But t\(n lien this 1 i^c is so liif^hlv 
It juttcl th it 1 in^s 111(1 towns toiisidtr 
it in honoui to bt ii i Sinsciit to^,t.th(i 
vvitli tluii old Diividiin ii imc vvliuli 
loimti lit known to us onl\ liom tht 
litti Itt (Hints o 1 tht (iittks M()ito\(.i 
lilt niti\t n init Pind\ i indit itin^ tlu 
sij ot i |) din tilt out oi the stiplt jno 
(hit ts ol the t()unti> s()tlt)stl\ 

/*'*** It St mbit (1 tht Pindn i ol 

of Brahman ^ 

n ucncc i( ctiiisuh ltd idt ntit d uid 

tlu Pind> i d>rusty ol tht southern kin^ 
(lorn w is idtntilud with Iht ^ryin gods 
who hid spuing Iroin the P indu d^nisty 
in tlu noi th 1 lit Bi dim ms t \ tn left tlu 
pto])lt tlu 11 s\stt rn ol writing Ihcoriginil 
niti\e \itt(/hit dphihet a wlioll\ 
ongind (itation nnint iinrd its giound 
in the three kingdoms ol ^outhein Indii 
until the end ed the lust inillennium \d 
when it wis leplieeel by a moit modem 
systen which miy be ti iced baek to the 
Semthcin Asokd inscnptions 
Weina'v peihaps issumethit tht con 
\crsion of the south to Brahminism took 
plaec between looo B c and 500 B c 
The eaihcbt historic il mention of the 
Pandya kingdom ol Southern Indii oecuis 
in the. Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon 
The forerunners 01 the Ary ms undei 


\ ij u i hid die itlv eneounttitd i stioiif. 
kingdom m tint distiut to which tin 
north ot (e\le>n w is pio])ibl\ tiilutii\ 
ind it ip]H 11 s tint the luw \i\ in iiii\ d 
who took wi\es horn Ihit eounti\ wen 
obliged to s( nel tlu itgulii tiibiite of ] i ill 
ind (onehs to tlu P ind\ i piiuis ilu 
lejioits ot Megistlunis it the end ol tlu 
lemith OI beginniiif^ ol tlu thud e ntui\ 
Be mention the Pindvi kingdom as 
l\ing it the t\tiLme south ot tlu Inch in 
jieninsuli idding a woid upon its piodui 
tut ness in })e ills Rom in coins ne 
oe( ision ill\ toimd m tins sontlu in poition 
ot Indn ind (onhim Sti ibo >> leleienns 
to the eomnuunl •^le lit ions ixistmg 
between the Koin ins ind tlu Pindyi 


kingdom ind oi the eml)is>\ sent by the 
littei to tlu I nijieioi \ugnstus flu 


Historical 
Records of 
the South 


bound IIK'* ol this kingdom 
eoineidi upon the south and 
south t 1st with tlu noi th eo ist 
ot the (lulf of M man and tlu 


P dk Sti iits 1 1 om the noi th e nd ot tlu st 


the. liontiei hue id\ iiues in a westeily 
diuction to till Palm hills I pon tlu 
west the powei ol tlu Pandya kmgolten 
extended to the \iabun Sea and even it 


the jiresent day the 1 ingu igc of the east 
Tamil, IS spoken m the soulhcinmost du 
trictb of the ^lalabai coast During the 
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whole of its existence, the Pandya kingdom 
was distinguished by a brave and war¬ 
like spirit. It was continually at variance 
with its southern neighbours, the Singha¬ 
lese, and also with the Chola in the 
north. (Generally speaking, its civilisa¬ 
tion was far in advance of that possessed 
by any ollu'r state of Southern India. 

The north-eastern neighbour of 
this most soiitlierly state was 

Kingaoms 

o e ou h ajjtfqulf y 

with the Pandya. Ptolemy speaks of the 
nomadic Sonii of ibis district, ot the 
wandering C'hola. 'hlu' eliief tribe was 
that ot the Kmnruba, a nomadic race ot 
she}>lii‘rtl.s, and their U'stless hie. jieihaps, 
ex\)lains thost* warlike tendencies which 
brought them into continual discord with 
ne\gh\>ouvmg tribes. They were also con¬ 
stantly involved in hostile undertakings 
against the move distant Ceylon. Their 
ca])ital has oiten changed its position : 
Comba, Trichinopoly. Tanjore. now 
occuj:>y th<‘ sites ot tlieir earlier cajiitals. 

In the south of the peninsula the king¬ 
dom ot the Chera, the third of (he Dravidian 
kingdoms, occupied the coast of Malabar 
from about Calicut to Cajx* ('omorin, 
though its frontiers at different ptaiods 
extended eastward beyond the (ihats— 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem—while during 
other jieriods jiortions even of the dis¬ 
trict on the Malabar coast were occupied 
by the Pandya kings. On the whole, 
this branch ot tfu*. Dravidian States 
was more ])eacefully inclined than its 
eastern neighbours, 'i'lu* tertile charactiT 
ot the Malabar coast tavoured a more 
rcsttul course of develojnnenl, and rattier 
inclined the inhabitants to tranquillity. 
Tlic vernaiailar diverged from the Tamil 
as lately as one thousand years ago, and 
must now bt‘ considered a sjiecial language, 
though the old 'ramil aljihabet, the 
Vattezliat, still remains in use. l^pon 
the north of the Chera 
Southern ndin kinjrdoin th(‘ Brahman civi- 
Before the jj^ation at an (!arly ixriod 
Brahmans exercised a deeper iniiu- 

ence upon the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast than in any other part of Southern 
India. While the age of chivalry was at 
its height, the Aryans had advanced as far 
as Ciijcrat on the Gull of Cambay : from 
this point Aryan influence extended ea.st- 
ward. Between the native independent 
states of the Bhils, colonists were con¬ 


tinually advancing, and Aryan manners 
were extended over the west of Central 
India, reaching the land of the Mahrattas 
in course of time. The triumphant coloni¬ 
sation of the west coast, known by the 
Sanscrit name of Kerala, the land of the 
Chera, belongs to the later ])eriod of 
Brahman predominance. In the northern 
half of this district, osjH‘('ially in the 
modern Kanara and Malabar, a fedi'ra- 
tion of sixty-four cantons seems to have 
existed before the Brahmans entered the 
country. 

the Biidimaus jiresscd into this 
fruitful territory in gu'ater numbers, Ihey 
maintained th(‘ existing constitutional 
tonus while sin uring tli»‘ii own laM'ognitiou 
as (lu‘ loval masttMs ol tlu* (‘oimtry. A 
legend ol Brahman ongin ascribes tlK'ir 
arrival to the lu'lp ol the Ihahman god. 
Vishnu, incarnate a^ Kama, with the 
batth'axe. 'I'lie legend nqirostMits him 
as a son ol the Brahman sage, Jamadagm. 
During tlu' abst'iict* oj this latter, a 
saeriticial calf was stoliai Irom lii^> cell by 
the Kshatriya Prinet' Karta\'irya, and tin* 
.son avenged his lather by killing the 
Ksli.ilriya. Jn the tend whic'li 
lesnl ted. Jamadagni tell a 


How the 
Brahmans 


„ victim, and Rama swon* v(‘n- 
Won Power , 

geance u])on the wliok* orcI rot 

the Kshaliiva, and cxtcrminali'd tlii'in 
“ He -puntied tlu' (xirth thrice sevim sevin al 
times ot the Kshatriya.” 'riii* gods 
reward(*d him lor his ]MC‘ty with a promise 
that the c<nintry should he liis as (ar as he 
c'ould hurl Ins battk'axe. The W(‘a})on 
flew Irom Gokama to ('a])e ('omorin. 
Thus the whole ol the Malaliar ('oasl was 
gained and settled lyv the Brahmans, to 
wliom l^irasu Kama jaesimted the district. 
At tlie present day the Malabar rhronology 
begins with that throwing f)t the axi* and 
the enxition of the country, which is dated 
iiy(f li.r. T 1 k‘ l(‘gcnd was invented as a 
foundation lor the claims which the 
Brahmans raised upon entering th<* 
country. Their theory was that they 
were the actual ])oss(*ss()rs ot the land, 
which they had restored to its old 
masters only upon lease, and that there¬ 
fore the warriors must reverence them 
and swear to them oaths of allegiance. 
Even at tin' present day the • .sujierior 
Brahman (xistes on the whole ol the 
Malabar coast enjoy a far higher position 
than those upon the cast coasts of the 
peninsula. 



THE FOUNDING OF BUDDHlSn 

AND DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT RELIGION 
BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHING 


A n examination of the state of Iiuha 
ahoiil tlu' sixth cen'tury i?.r. sIkavs 
the |)re\ailing (‘onditions to liavt* l)(‘en 
as follows. 'J'h<' Aryans had risen to a 
hif^h ])i osj KM'ity, their soc'ial hie harl 
ia])idly dex'eloju'd, states lai^e and small 
liad been 1( i m(*d, ])o})nlon'. towns wei(‘ 
.idol lied by lh(‘ sphnidour ot their royal 
('oinls and by the wealth of the inhabi¬ 
tants . a;.,Mi(‘nltnre. industry, and trade 
weie llonrishin^^. National teelm^ amon/.^ 
th(‘ rnlin^^ rare had also nnder^^oiK* a 
( han^e, and in somt' res])(‘rls a rhaiiji^e 
for the worse ; the bri^dit sjiiiit of youth, 
the ‘•eiise ot |)ower, the jiride of freedom, 
were things ot th(‘ past. Society was 
divid(‘d or elett asunder by the institution 
ol raste. Any tt‘(‘ling of (‘(juality had given 
way to till* spirit of caste, which induces 
the lolty to look down with contempt 
n)K)n the humble, jirechides all possibility 
ot common action lor the* public goocl, 
and therelore makes national leeling ini- 
])ossibl(\ For every castt* its every action 
was accurately pri'scribed, while tlu* highest 
activities, those* ot thought, were niono- 
])olised by the Brahmans. 

Brahman 

SuXority f'""' <'“■ 

first man, and m actual prac¬ 
tice were the* head ol .society. But siieeu- 
lation had undergone a fundamental 
change since* the jieriod of Aryan immi¬ 
gration. The* priests continued to offer 
formal prayers to the old gods in 
which no one any more believed. A 
deep sense of the futility ol exist<*-ncc 
penetrated every thinking mind, while 
opinions were^ divided as to the means 
whiedi should be adojited to gain relea.se 
from existence. Schools and orders multi¬ 
plied continually. It was as if one of the 
fierce cyclones of Bengal had burst upon 
the forest. The giant forms of the ancient 
gods lay dead upon the ground, and from 
this devastation new cults were rising, 

I c 


each struggling with the othe' for air, 
light, and sjiace. Of these, one alone 
was fated to become a mighty tree, collect¬ 
ing almost the wlmle of ('(‘iitral and Eastern 
Asia b(*neath its branches - Buddhism. 

'I he centres of Indo-Aryan development 
.dowly changed in the course of ag(*s 
from wesL to east. AdvaiK'ing over the 
north-west jiasst's m the third millennium 
B.('., th(* Aryans occu])it‘d the* Punjab, 
the I.and of the Five* Rivers, during the 
second millt'imium ; about tin* middle 
ol thi.s period may ha\’e occurred tliose 
struggh's on tin* frontier between tlie 
Jhinjab and the (iang(*s district, when 
King .Sndas d(‘leated the* allied tribes 
Rise of west. The end of the 

. ])(‘riod may lx* ('on adered to 

States iii^'iiide tlu* flourishing times of 
the princijiahties on the Jumna 
and tilt* upjH'r (iaiiges, whose struggles 
have provid(‘d a foundation of historical 
legi'iid for tilt' great heroic ])0(‘m of the 
Bliarata. Another 500 years and the 
centre of gra\'ity has again mo\'ed east- 
W'ard to the countries w'hich end wEere 
the (ianges dt'lta lH*gins and w'here the 
town ol Benares rises. Here* about this 
jieriod were formed a nunib(‘r of jirincipali- 
ties and free stall's, among them the 
])ow'erlul kingdom of Magadha w'ith the old 
ca])ital of Kajagriha, in that district of 
the modern L-Jehar which lies to the souHi 
of the (ianges. 

We .should know^ exceedingly little of 
the different states lyJig on the 

iKirthern side rif the (ianges opposite 
Magadha were it not for the fact that here 
was the home of that religious teacher 
Buddha, whose doctrine is to-day accepted 
by hundreds of millions of men. Upon 
the sjmrs of tin* Himalaya, on the stream 
of the Rohini, the modern Kohani, had 
.settled die tribe of the Sakya, wdthin 
which the Kshatriya nobility still played 
an imjiiortant jiart in the continual friction 
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Birth 

of 

Buddha 


that occurred with the neighbouring 
pettv states. To this class belonged the 
cliieftain of the tribe, Suddhodana of the 
(kuitama family, the fatlier of Buddha, 
who resided in the ca]>ital of the country, 
Kapilavattliu—in its Sans(‘ri1 torm, Kaj)i- 
lavastu. According to the Buddhist 
legend, Suddhodana had married two 
daughters of llu' neiglibouring 
Koyla ])rin(‘e, on the other 
bank of the Bohmi, who was 
also a Kshatriya. For a long 
time he remained childless, but in his forty- 
fifth year the cider ol his wives, ^laya. 
became with child. As, ac('ording to the 
custom of the period and of Iht iirder. she 
was journeying homeward to hei father’s 
Jioiise, th(Tt‘ to await le'i coritiiumient, slie 
was surpiiscd on tlu'wayin the grove of 
faiinhini b\' ihv l)ii'lh ol a son, w'ho was 
nauKvl vSiddliai tha Tins is iJk* personal 
nanit‘ of Buddlia, wlio is often knowm by 
his family name of (iautama. All his 
other titU's are additional names, the 
number ol which is jirojiortionatc' to the 
reverence and admiration of his (hwotees. 
In ev(*ry case, like the titles of Redeemer, 
('hrist, appli(‘d to jcsus, th(‘y are merely 
descriptions of his p(*rsonal characteristics. 
For instaiK'e, Sakya Muni means the 
sag(‘()j th(' Sakya family ; 

Bhagavat means the 
riw'enmd ; Satlha, the 
t(‘achtT; jina. da* ('on- 
(]ueror. Jhiddha also is 
but one of these titles, 
meaning “ Thv linlight- 
eiied.” 

The birth of Siddhartha 
is ])laced with some ])rob- 
ability betweem the years 
5bo and 557, and his 
d(*ath between 480 and 
477 B.r. On the sevemth 
(lay alter his birth his 
mother di(‘d, tin* (diild 
being then carefully 
tended and brought up 
by his aunt, Praiajiati. 

Ac'cording to the custom 


w'orld. 

'flu* storv 

ol 

Sidd- 

Iiarthn’s 

flight Is 

the 

most 

niox’ing 

pictme in 

the 

whole 

h'gt'iid 

of his lilc‘. 

Only 

onct* 



was CYTrythihg which a noble Kshatriya 
could desire to have or to be. But in 
his twenty-ninth year a sense of dis¬ 
satisfaction came upon him. Amid all 
liis external prosj)crity, his lofty and 
serious mind could not ladVain fioin the 
contemplation of the futility of existence. 

His thoughts on th(‘ woe of the world 
and the means of liberation tlu'refrom 
lake in the legend a {lersonal and objec'tive 
figure. A god appears to him first as an 
old man in his second childhood, then as a 
stern t>Tant, again as a corrupting corj’)se, 
and finally as a reverend hermit. It was 
the birth of his son w’hich d(‘t(‘rmined 
him to put into execution a long pie- 
conceived resolvt*. H(‘ saw' m the cliild .i 
new bond w'hich would teftta' him to the 

Flight 
of 

Buddha 

w'as h(' w'illiug to look upon that w'hich is 
th(‘ (it‘an‘st thing in this world, only onet‘ 
would lie press his new-born son to his 
heart. Ouicdly he glided into the Ix'd-room 
where his w'lft* and child were lesting ; 
but the motht'r’s hand lay u})oii lu‘r 
child’s IksuI, and he couldMiot lake the 
child in his arms without waking her. 

Thus hi' lell wih' and 
child w’lthoiit a w'ord and 
went out mto the night 
with no companion but 
his chanol('er, whom he 
present(‘d w'ith all his 
oriiameuts and ordc'red to 
inlorm his lamily ol his 
resolve*. H(‘ tht‘u ('ut his 
hair short, exehangeil his 
riel) garm(‘nls for the 
rags of a ])assmg b(*ggar, 
and made his way aloiu* 
to the cajjital of the 
Magadha kingdom, Kaja- 
griha, near which pious 
hermits had scdtlcd in the 
caves of the rock, do 
these he joined himsedf, 
ho])ing to learn from 
them the solution of the 


of the time, the young an early Indian buddha 

Siddhartha w'as marrie'd The image of the Buddha here reproduced is great riddle of (‘xistence 
in his ninote('nth year to Braliman ' mota- 


his cousin, Wasodhara, a daughter of the 
Kolya prin('(\ and their union was ble.s.sed 
after ten years by the birth of a son, 
Kahiila. Any other man would ])robab]y 
have been contented and happy in the posi¬ 
tion of Siddhartha. He had everything and 
T18O 


physics brought no consolation to his soul. 
Neither from Alara Kalana nor from 
Uddaka Ramaputta could he obtain the 
object of his search—the path to freedom 
from the pain of existence. He left both 
teachers and turned to the forests of 



A FAMOUS STATUE GROUP OF BUDDHA AND HIS PUPILS 
This unique representation in stone of the srreat Indian sagre, seated amidst Ins pupils, is one of the most 
famous religious curiosities of Siam, and is to be seen in the great pagoda of Vat Suthat at Bangkok. 


rnivcl.'i, near tlic niocli'rn Buddhain 
whu'h fiv(‘ B)ialiman luTinits wtuo already 
hvinj; a lilt' of ascetieisuL For six years 
he surj)a-sed them all in the ('nu'ltv <)l his 
jx'iiances until his lormer jxnvertul and 
Ix'autitul iraiiK' had been worn to a 
shadow. Tht; reputation of his extra- 
tirdinary selt-torture sjiread fai and wid(‘, 
but he himself became the more unhap})y 
in proportion as otlu'i's esteemed him lai 
advanced upon the road to s;dvation. 

He tell in a swoon from wt'akness, but 
on liis restoration to consciousness he had 
found strength to leavt' the path of error. 
When h(‘ a^ain bewail to take food like 
other men he lost the belief and resjx'ct 
ot his five companions. They departed 
and turned to the holy town of Benares to 
accomplish their jnirihcation in more 
sacred surroundings. The man they left 
behind liad now to undergo a seven! 
R AAK • mental struggle. Buddhist 
^ ^ ® legend represents the conflict 

Conflict I'ctwei'm his intellect and his 
sympathies as a battle between 
bright and dark spirits who struggled in 
conflict so that the world trembled and 
was almost moved from its foundation. 
Siddhartha was left alone, wrestling 
for enlightenment by the banks of the 
Nairanjara. The prospect cleared and 
the mysteries of suffering and of the road 


to sahalion Vvc'n* laid open before him. 
He had now bec'onu' the “ Buddha.” the 
Enlightened, who had attained knowledge 
ol redem])tion not only for himself but 
lor the whole world. For sev(\'i days 
Buddha lemained m ('xtreme exaltation 
of mind, in holy glorification under the 
TK F* Nacrt'd fig tre(‘. A pair ol 

n ^ ♦ beiK'volent men brought him 

Converts to • , , , ^ , 

n jjv cakes and honey, and he 

Duddhism - . ^ 

in n'tui n ga\’e tluMu his greatest 

gift, his teaching. These two men, Tapussa 
and Bhallika, w('re his first (onverts, who 
t(x)k "refugewith Buddha and knowledge." 
Doubt then came u})on the enlightened 
sage as to wheth(*r the coarse mind of the 
masses was cajiable of realising the great 
truths he taught. But the world god 
Brahma urged him to preach his dex trine, 
and Buddha gave way. He went to that 
very forest where the five com])anions of 
his former penance were staying and 
explained the main features of his doctrine, 
to them in the " Sermon of Benares." 
Neither a life of pleasuie nor the extirpa¬ 
tion of all pleasure could lead to the 
goal, the true way lying midway between 
these extremes. In broad outline he shows 
them the truth uixin the question of suffer¬ 
ing and the eight-fold road to liberation. 

From this point onward the life of 
Buddha is entirely occupied with the 
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teaching and conversion of the peojde, 
The persuasion of five nobles of l^enares 
brought about a rapid increase in his 
scanty congregation, to which fifty ad¬ 
herents were shortly added. The rej)uta- 
tion of the new doctrine spread far and 
wide ; he people thronged from every 
direction and from distant settlements to 
Tk p 'A teaching. Buddha 

« * 4**^ sixty disciples as 

Buddhism “ Go forth, ye mendi¬ 

cants, upon your way, for the 
salvation of the people, tor th ^ good of the 
people, for the salvatii n, th_‘ advantage, 
and the pro.] erity both of gods and men." 
The Enlightened One did not remain alone 
after despatching his ajiostles. Shortly 
afterward thirty rich youths accepted his 
doctrine; they were followed by one 
thousand fire worshippers. Tlu* most irn- 
jxirtant convert, however, was Birnbisara, 
king of the great Magadha kingdom. In 
him Buddhism gained a powerlul patron, 
and the conversions ot lay brothers im¬ 
mediately due to this success were num¬ 
bered by tens oi thousands. Even more 
im])ortant converts were the two most 
famous pujiils of the master, Sariputia 
and Mogallana. 

The conversion of 
King Birnbisara 
marks the first step 
of that policy which 
was characteristic of 
this religion in its 
later developments— 
that of entering into 
relations with the 
ruling powers and 
invoking their pro¬ 
tection. Hencefor¬ 
ward Buddhism rises 
and falls in the several 
stages as their ruling 
dynasties jirosprr or 
decay. The same phe¬ 
nomenon appears in 
Ceylon, where the 
Buddhist communi¬ 
ties attained to extra¬ 
ordinary prosperity 
under powerful and 
fortunate kings, while 
the political disasters resulting from the 
war with the Dravidians repeatedly brought 
the doctrine to the point of annihilation. 
Toward its patrons Buddhism invariably 
displayed a considerable amount of adapt¬ 
ability. Its first chief patron, Birnbisara, 
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The Rise of 

Buddhist 

Monusticism 



MAYA AND THE CHILD BUDDHA 
After an Indian drawingf. 


.secured the introduction into th? monastic 
communities of the monthly ])enances for¬ 
merly practised by many Brahman monks, 
the strict observance of the four quarters 
of the moon, the Poya days of the modern 
Singhalese, and also of the Uposadha days. 

When Buddha returned, during his later 
wanderings, to his nativT^ town, where his 
.son Rahula entered the community, at 
the request of the old prince he added to 
the rules of the ( ommunity the regulation 
that -no son should become a monk without 
his father’s consc'nt. d'he fundamental 
objections of Buddha to the institution of 
orders of nuns were overcome only by the 
influence of his foster mother, Prajapati, 
who was of royal race and de¬ 
sired to found such an order. 
On the other hand, the new 
doctrine thus |)()werfully su])- 
ported gained not only ])opiilar aj)proval 

i) ut also material help. Pov(‘rty was, as 
a rule, obligatory only u])on individual 
monks, and from th(‘ outst't the order was 
always glad to rec(‘ive lich presents. Tlu* 
first ol such foundations was that of the 
Bamboo (irovt*, near the capital ot 
Magadha ; and (*ven during the hie time 

of till' mastt‘r, j)rinct*s 
and rich iiK'ii rivalK d 
one anothiM' in mak¬ 
ing similar ottering^. 
A long list of large 
gaidens and parks 
were even th(‘n 
assigned to tlu* ord(M', 
oru‘ of tlu* most 
lamous of these* being 
tlu* garden ot Jeta- 
waiia at .Sawatthi. In 
Ceylon, where* the his¬ 
tory of Buddhism is 
more easily followeel, 
the larger and more 
valuable ])art ol all 
t h (* a ra b 1 c land 
eventually fell into 
the hands of the 
order. 

Among the pupils 
who gatliered round 
the person of Buddha, 
one of the most 
human figures is his cousin Ananda, who, 
though not distinguished for intellectual 

j) ower, engages our sympathy by his loving 
devotion to his master. But even in 
that narrow circle which gathered round 
the Enlightened One, the element of evil 





THE CITY OF BENARES WHERE BUDDHA PREACHED HIS GREAT SERMON 


w is to l)( iound (\(.n is in tlu i]K)stolic 
1 uul oi [(siis I)t\i(litti i jHisonility 
woilin with ])ii(K 111(1 (lommittd by 
iniiiu isiii ibk imluli )ii is diiiiiw, tht 
tiiiK ol Biiddln i t\|K ot tint sc (tin in 
^piiit wliuli itsiillcd 111 tlu upi itcd 
sdiisins ot litci \( i s (\(n du in^ tlu 
niLstci s lilctinu iiuii\ IkIkxcis vvch led 
isii i\ 1 )\ him An 1 is Tt i litci jMiiod 
oiu s( c t iiiNiiiibh ilniscs ind m ilif^ns 
inotlu 1 so Ik u k/^tiid c\(n upioichcs 
tlu imbitioiis dis( ij)l( with ittc inj)ts upon 
his in istci s hi( 

1 Ol loit\ fi\( \c iis iftci Ills cnh;:,htcn 
mint Ihiddh 1 tiiMiscd tlu countu 
j u Khiiiu; his dottniu ind miking thou 
s inds ol (oiiMits it kn^th isimu ill 
IK ss K minded him tint tlu end ot his life 
w is ij)|)io i( hill/:. Ill deep in\iet\ his 
e()iu,ie/^ itiem iskcd who w is to iollow 
him is then kuki But the 
mitcT leieis them to then 
knowkd/;e Be \()Ui own 

illummition be >ouiseh(s 

\ouT le fu/:^c line noothei leluge foi the 
do( tune shall be \oui h^ht the eloctiine 
shill be \our lefiige ind have no othei 
lelii^e By sheei will jiowerthe sukmin 
wis cuiecl foi the time but he hiinsell 
piojihesied his de ith at the endeif thiec 
months The list days ol Biiddhi aie 
relited by the kgeiul with details so 
reahstie that it is piobibk they rontain 
some substratum of historical tiuth He 
IS said to have gone to Piwa with his 
lavourite pupil Ananda, wheie, with othei 


Last Days 
of the 
Prophet 


monks he lece ived hospitality fiom Kunda 
the smith 1 iinted poik was set upon 
the t ibk it the n me il and after partaking 
ot this he lell ill However he con 
tinned his jouiney But in the neigh 
boiuhood of Kusinii i his stiength failed 
him ind lying down undei two bomtiful 
imy istiees he iwiiteddcith He thanks 
his fiithful An ind 1 foi ill his love and 
devotion isks th monks githeied r mnd 
him Ihiee times veluthei iny feels ooubt, 
ind wlun ill hive asseited their faith 

Death ^ words Of 

oMhe ^ bi^dh () monks I say unto 
Buddha must decay, 

stiivi foi pel fee turn and fam^ 
not Then his hte pissed into Nirvana 
As the moitil lemams of the King ol 
kings lie tieited so shall one treit 
the lemims ol him who his been pei 
lee ted so iiiiis the saying of AnaneU 
when the Milkis ol Kusinara questioned 
him upon the loim ol buiial The pie 
]) 11 at ions listed six days after which tli‘ 
iuneial pyie was lighted with the utmost 
pomp Ihe ishes ol the gieat dejiarted 
weie collected Constant elemaneis foi 
lelies came in with jnoposals to guard 
them m httmg mcmoiials and it was at 
last 11 ranged that the remains should be 
divided into eight paits and presented 
to the eight most important states m 
which Buddha had lived and worked 
Latei tiadition lelates that immediately 
after the funeral the most important 
monks met together in Rajagaha, under 
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the presidency of Kasyapa, who defined 
as accu ately as ]xrssible the formulae 
of the doctrine (tlie first council of Raja- 
f^aha). It is said that the sayings of 
Buddha relating to the discipline of the 
order were set forth by Upali, while the 
general teaching upon the daily life of all, 
including the lay adherents, was recited by 
- . . Ananda. 'I'liis teaching was 

Tr^smission committed to memory 

? »^^*^**t ^oo monks, and by them 

Ooctrmes tradition. 

fixactly 200 years ailer the death of the 
master it became necessary to call a second 
council at \"esali. As a number of monks 
had su})])orte(l views which diverged in de¬ 
tail from 1h(‘ original doctrine, a committee 
met at Vt‘sali and determined th(‘ direction 
of Buddhist doctrine for th(‘ future. 

The first council of historical aiithen- 
ficily is the third, that of Palna, about 
250 H.c. l)i]Xiwamsa, the(*arlK‘st chronicle 
of Ceylon, rejiorts upon this as follows : 
“ With the object of destroying infidelity, 
many of the ])upils ot Budeiha. bo.ooo 
sons ot Jina. met together in council. 
Over this assembly presided d'issa Mogalli- 
jmtta, son of Mogalli. For the purjxise 
ot purifying the faith and formulating 
the doctriiK' for flu* futuns the* jnesident, 
Tissa, appointed 1,000 Arahats choosing 
the best members of the assembly, and 
held a synod. The third council was 
brought to an end after a spac(‘ of nine 
months in the monastiTy of Asokaiama. 
built l)y King Dhammasoka.” In order 
that the doctrines ot the master might 
be the better transmitted to the disciples, 
the council formulated his teaching m 
the canonical books of the Tripitaka, “the 
three baskets.” This (ouiuil was also 
resj)onsible lor the des])atch of numerous 
missionaries, who introduced lUiddhism 
into Ceylon among other places ; from this 
period b(‘gin the monastic annals of the 
Singhalese, which, at a later j)eriod, weie 
worked into the chronicles. In thes(* 
there is mention made of the 


Despatch 
of Buddhist 
Missionaries 


namtis of some of the mis- 
s’onaries who were then de¬ 


spatched, and the credibility 
ol tlu‘ cliroiiicles has been considerably 
strengthened by the discovery ol thetoml) 
of one of those missionaries in North India. 

Granted that the council of Patna is 
historically authentic, the same can by no 
means be said of the two preceding councils. 
It is indeed true that the council of Vesali 
was held 200 years after the death of Buddha 
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—that is to say, less than fifty years before 
the conversion of Ceylon ; and we may 
therefore suj^pose that later tradition 
was upon the whole well informed of the 
events of that time. But the narratives 
of Ceylon make it plain that that council 
was not callt‘d to formulate the doctrines 
of Buddhism, but was merely a gathering 
of Buddhist monks Irom a limited area 
to settle certain points of detail concerning 
monastic morality. Individual monks had 
put questions to the meeting, for instance, 
whether it were lawful to eat solid food 
only at midday, or also in the afternoon 
until the sun had cast a shadow two ells in 
length; whether it was lawful to keep salt 
in Iniftalo horns : whether it was lawful to 
sit uj>on a chair covtaed w ith a jdain cloth. 

W(‘ can readily understand that such 
a gath(‘ring of monks may have grown 
to be consid(M'ed a council, riMiuMiibering 



A GEM OF BUDDHIST ART 
This wonderful carved gateway at Bhilsa dates back to 
at least 250 years before the Christian era and is con¬ 
sidered one of the finest specimens of Buddhist art. 
It is here reproduced from Fergussou’s “ History of 
Indian ArchitecturOf" by pcriQi9si-;n of Mr. John Murray. 
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the Biuiclhist method of empha- 
sising imixirtant facts by the 
multiplication of them. Thus, 
according to later legends, there 
was not one Buddha only but as 
many as twenty-four beiore him ; 
tlu* Buddha of the ])resent age 
had not visited Ceylon once, but 
thrc'e tiuKis, and so on. Hence 
I he canonical teaching required 
not on(‘, but s(‘vcral formula- 
lions, and it was not enough to 
niagnity the synod ol Vesali into 
a couiK'il ; it was necessary to 
l'resu]>])os(‘ another council held 
nnnu'diatelv after the death of 
Biidtlha -that of Rajagaha. This 
(oiincil, indeed, is mentioned only 
in a|)pc‘ndices, which W(Te appa- 
icnily adderl to the canonical 
wiitings at a nuK'h lattM' dat(‘. 

As the history of the Buddha 
docti in(“ previous to Asoka is thus 
niaa'i tain, \\v are justifu'd in ask¬ 
ing wlial amount oi historical a 

truth is contam(‘d in the l(‘gends There are 
upon the peisonality of its matterofe 
founder. J he attempt has hetm thewhoie. 
made to deny the pcTsonal 
eMstt'nc(‘ ol Buddha ; and this view 
has been pistified by the allegorical 
nu-aning ol the cliiid names m the ptM'sonal 
history of (lautama. Suddhodana, his 
latlu'r’s name, means “The man 
whose food is pun'"; Maya 
LWc?^ means illusion; Kapilavastu 
■ means the town of Kaj^ila, 
th(' toimdiM' of the Sankhya ])hilosophy ; 
Siddhartlia means “ He who lias fullillt*d 



A BUDDHIST TOPE, OR SACRED PLACE 
^ds There are many of these huRC mounds in India, but their precise use is a 
p matter of conjecture. They are flat on the top and surrounded with a wide 
platform at the foot, while elaborate gateways and enclosing walls encircle 


. J he attempt has IxmMI thewhoie. One of the gateways is shown m detail on the opposite page, 
to deny the pcTsonal 

'(‘ ol Buddha ; and this view a j)illar was (‘xamined near the village ol 

en pistilied by the allegorical Padeira, thirteen miles from Xigliwa. This 

of the cliitd names m thi* ptM'sonal ])illar had also ])e(‘n seen by Hiuen Tsang. 

of (lautama. Suddhodana, his It losc nine li‘(*t above (he ground, was 

latlu'i ’s name, means “ The man covered with insrrqdions madi' by pil- 

whose food is pun* ; Maya griins, wink' iquin thi' three lec't of it 

means illusion ; Kapilavastu below tlu' lev(*l ol the ground was found 

means the town of Kaj^ila, an inscrijition writti'ii in v(M'y ancitmt 

nd(M' of the Sankhya ])hilosophy ; characters in the' “ P>rahmi’’—formerly 

ilia means “ He who lias fullillt*d and erroneously known as the Maurya or 


his task.” Such scepticism is, however, Asoka—alphabi't, dating at least from 

fai too sweeiang. In March, tS() 5, in the year <Soo a.d. 

the Terai of Xe])al, near the village The purjKirt ol the inscrijition was that 
of Xigliwa. in the neighbourhood of Priyadarsin, after a leign of twenty years, 

(iorakhpiir, about ten miles distant from here makes his prayer in jierson, e\})ress]y 

die ruins of a memorial mound, an designates the s])ot a birthplace of Buddha, 

inscri])tion of King Piyadasi, th<' “ Pious,” and makes the fact known by tlie erection 

was discovered u])on a I)illar. This inscrip- of a stone pillar. At the same time, h.‘ 

tion states that Asoka, in the fifteenth Evidences taxes due from tlu' 

year of his ndgn, had set uj) for the second village of Lummini (the modern 

timi‘ the memori il of tlu* Konagamana - Rumin-dei), and makes pro- 

liuddha, the mytlii(';il predecessor ol the ersonn i y inliabitants. 

historical Buddha, and in the twenty- Finally, William ('axton Pepjie, while 

first year of his reign had himself making excavations in January, i8q.S, on 

visited the si)ot and there performed his pro])erty at Pi])rawa, in the Terai- 

his devotions. 'Die ( hinese Hiuen Tsang that is to say, in tlu* immediate neigh- 

(Yen Tsung), who visited the shrines ol bourhood of Kajiilavastu, o})eiu*d an 

the Buddhists about b^^,b a.d., mentions ancient nu‘morial, and discovered a finely- 

the memorial and the inscription on the worked sandstone chest covered by a 

pillar. Moreover, on December ist, i8c)b, giant slab, which, together with othe 
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objcLts, contain(‘(l bone fragments in an 
urn, and bore the lollowing inscription : 
“This resting-place for the remains ot the 
exalted Buddha is the pious offering of 
the Sakyas, the brother with his sisters, 
children, and wives.” There is no reason 
whatever for casting doubt u])on the 
authenticity of the inscri])tion, and tliere- 
The ('onsider that this 

„ * - latter discovery -the ol)jects are 

Buddha ^ museum of Calcutta, 

while the bone Iragments wen* 
givtui to the King of Siam—included 
the actual remnants of Buddha hini- 
selt—that is to say, one of the eight 
parts into which tlu* caretully ]>reserved 
remnants ol the Enlightened One were 
divided, which was handed over to the 
vSakyas of Ka})ilavastn after the death of 
Buddha and tin* cremation of his corpse*. 
It is but a few years since methodical 
investigation into the field ol Indian 
epigi'aj)liy was l)(*gun, and researches in 
this direction will no doubt speedily bring 
y(*t mon* valuable information to light. 

h'or the rest ol the life ot Ihiddha we 
are forced to depend upon tlu* internal 
probability of the legendary slori(*s. Ot 
these, tlu* main leatures are far too simple 
and natural to have lH*en evolved by the 
riotous imagination of later times. Espt*- 
cially is this true of the stories ol his 
birth from a noblt* family, his (‘ducation, 
his early marriage, his sympathy with tlu* 
geiu'ral sense ot tlu* futility of life, his 
retirement from tlu* world, the penances 
which h(* underwent, his reniiiu'ialion ot 
Brahmanism, and his d(‘ath. His jierson- 
ality is undoubtedly to be conceived in 
strict accordance with tradition, for to 
that personality the new doctrine undoubt¬ 
edly owed a great deal of its success. 
Ksjiecially credible is that })art oi the 
legend which tells us ol his dignific'd bear¬ 
ing, oi his liigh intellectual endowments, of 
his ])enetrating glance, the firmness of his 
convictions, his oratorical power, his gentle- 
ness, kindness, and liberality, 

- . and the attractiveness of his 

™ - character. When Ananda in- 

leacher master of the fact 

that the Mailer Roya was an influential 
man whose ('onversion would be highly 
advantageous to their party, “ He jxnired 
.such a flow of love u]>on the Mailer that 
he could not but follow the teacher as the 
calf follows the cow.” 

The benevolenci* of Buddha’s character 
more than anything else drew the hearts 
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of mankind towards him. He had, no 
doubt, a carefully thought-out metaphysical 
system of his own ; he made many rules 
to govern the life of his apostles, which 
were either borrowed from Brahman orders 
or were innovations of his own, but it was 
not to these that he owed his success. The 
great difference between him and the 
Brahmans was the deej), warm love which 
he bort^ for his neighbours. In his system 
under its later form, which still continues 
in Ceylon, we sec only the lifeless labours 
of his successors. In Buddha himself 
liv’ed and workt'd ihe originality of a high 
and lofty mind, coupled with the benevo¬ 
lent power of jnirity and warmth of heart. 
The* influence of tlu'se characteristics c'on- 
tinued for at least a century after his 
death, as is proved by the edicts of Asoka. 

Asoka was not a Buddhist wlu*n he 
assumed the government of the powerful 
kingdom ol Magadha (2()9 B.C.). About 
261 he was c’onverted, though he did not 
make* public jiroh'ssion oi his faith bc'toTe 
25c). The humanitarianism ol the master 
finds a strong c'cho in the decrt'cs dictated 
by the glowing c'nthusiasm cT his royal 
convert. Asoka givt*s (*xprc*ssion 
of his warm l()\’e for the* whole 
. of humanitv. “All m(*n are to 
me as my c'hildren. As I wish 
rny children wc'llare and ])ros])(*rity in this 
and the next woild, so 1 do to men.” 
Many of his numerous inscrijitions on incks 
or jiillars are intendc'd for the instruction 
of his jK'ople uj)on the nature ol true 
religion. “ What is Dhamina ? It is to 
flee from the evil and do the good ; to be 
loving, true, jiatient, and ]>ure in life.” 
The king forgets none of the essi*ntial 
virtues—moral purity, truth, nobility of 
heart, kindnc'ss in word and d(*ed, goodness 
to all, res])(‘ct and obc'dieiice to parents, 
love to children, tenderness to the weak, 
kindness to all (Tealurc*s, reverenc'e to the 
])riests, the utmost toleratic^n for other 
faiths, libc'iality in almsgiving, the avoid¬ 
ance of anger, passion, and cruelty. How 
changed is Buddha’s teaching in the dead 
conventionalism of its modern form ! 

One ol Asoka’s edicts, perhajis the last, 
gives us some indication of the date 
when Buddha’s doctrines first became 
stereotyped. This is the inscri])tion of 
Bairat, or Bhabra, discovered in 1840 
and assigned by Edmund Hardy to the 
year 24c) b.c. Here the later teaching 
first makes itself heard, and in this in- 
scri])tion occur only the later exj)ressions 
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roiicorning Buddha, his doctrine and the 
commuiiily of his believers, together with 
the })hrase, “ Everything that has been 
said by the ('xalted Buddha is well said.’* 
Here alone is there any reference to the 
articles of a legal code. The decree of 
Bliabra was issued after the council of 
f^itna by which it was influenced, and 
in this council Buddhist teaching was 
rlefmitely formulated. The theory is 


further supported by the despatch of 
many missionaries shortly after the con¬ 
clusion of the council. A probable cause 
of this stej> was the reformulation of the 
doctrine. Thanks to this mission, and 
especially to that of Mahinda, the son 
of Asoka himself, to Ceylon, where the 
doctrine had remained unchanged in all 
essentials, later Buddhism and its history 
are fairly plain to us. 


which ])()sited an actual existence for the 
individual soul. According to Buddhism, 
there is no being which passes into another 
upon d('ath. Personal existence is brought 
about by the conjuncture of a number of 
diffenuit elements which in themselves, 
and separatt'ly, have no ])ersonality or 
soul. I'hesti fiv(‘ elements of lile are 
matter, leeling, imagination, will, and 
consciousness. The union of these is life, 
the division of them death. Upon death, 
one thing alone* survives, the moral cons(i- 
(juence, the final account ot the good 
and the bad that hits been dont* during 
hie, the Kamrna, an eh'inent of imjnilsc 
driving the odier elements to re¬ 
unite alter d(‘ath and form anotluT 


Life 

and 

Death 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 

AND THE CONTEMPORARY RELIGION OF JAINISM 

B id)nil ISM after Asoka, like the doc¬ 
trine's ()1 the Brahmans, is iounded 
nj)on a inetajdiysical basis. 'I'he funda¬ 
mental pi inciple of every Buddhist doctrine 
IS Bodhi (knowledge). I'lie* connotation, 
liow('V(‘r, ot this term is in no way })ro- 
iouiid or coinja ehensive*. The Buddhist 
plnloso])hy, unlike the Brahman, does not 
seek to jirolu' tiu' reason of all existence, 
but while' re'ce)gnisjng that all life is 
sufferiiif;, anel that eve'ry act of suffe'ring 
in\’e)lve's Ire'sh sutle'iing, it e'onhnes itself 
to tlie discovery eit re-lease* from suffeniig. 

The fundamental pessimism thus charac- 
te'rislK' ot Bneldliism is the natural 
])re)duc( of the' age. The eloctrine, he)W- 
eve'r, is conte'iit with the' laei ol suffering 
as it is. It doe's not see'k to advance to 
the* concepti( n eil a supreme being, or 
even to the thought eif an en'igiiial world- 
soul in a state’ e)l passivity. It doe's not 
seek te) e‘Xj)lain snf 1 e*rmg, as did tiui 
Brahmans, by supposing a de*scent on the 
part e)l the siijire'me' lx*mg te) tlie' leiwer 
ie've'ls oi ae tie)!!, ()uestie)ns ot this kind 
are' l)eye)nd the' sphe're ol that 
D kiu)wleelge which it de*sires. 

of UfT Buddhism 

^ ® no su])re’me divinity, (iods 

'•crlainly exist, ])ul, tar from be-iiig able to 
iielp men, they suffer as men suffer. 

Thus for Ihieldha there' are* no thanks to 
be j)aid to (ie)d, no ])raye‘rs or requests, 
and ee)nse‘ejueiitly no mediator between 
(iod and man, no prie’st, no sacTilice, no 
worsliij). The fact of a divine existence 
lias been banislied from the })hilose)phy of 
tliis religion. The jx'oblem of life nejne 
the less remains to its adherents. WTiat is 
the individual life* ^ What is the process of 
its continuance by reincarnation ? How 
can the suffering of life* come to an end ? 

At this j)oint Buddhi.st i)hiloso})hy 
diverges from the Brahman system, 


life. Like the be’ani ot the scales, 
according to the nature of the* 
final ren'koning the reunited elements rise 
and fall to the formation of higher or 
lowe'r be*iTigs. Thus, not to be born again 
im])li(?s the extinction of that yearning 
for existence. The Karnma being the 
ce)iisequence* of actions perlbrme'el in life, 
it can be destroyed only if during life 
man avoids all temiitation to action ; 
that is. renounces all desire. 

At this point kneiwledge e omes by her 
own. Only be who has this perfect insight 
into the true connection of life and suffer¬ 
ing can reach this Iieight. Ignorance at 
the other end of the scale leads to con¬ 
tinued action, to reincarnation and further 
suffering. Thus the most imjiortant j^oint 
is, according to the Buddliist formula, 
the knowledge of the “ tour sacred truths.” 
These embrace all that Buddha meant by 
knowledge. They arc most concisely 
stated in the sermon of Benares : 

“ This, ye monks, is the sacred truth of 
suffering ; birth is suffering, age is suffering, 
.sickness is suffering, deatli is suffering . to 
be joined to one thou doest not love is 
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suffering, to be divided from thy love is 
suffering, to fail of thy desire is suffering ; 
in short, the fivefold bonchs that unite us to 
earth—those (d the live elements—arc 
suffering , it is a yearning for existence 
which loads from new birth to new birth, 
which finds its desire in diflerent directions, 
the desin' tor ]>l('asure. the desire for exist¬ 
ence, the desire tor power. This, ye monks, 
is the sacred truth concerning 
The the release from suffering, this 

Buddhist desire must be extirjxited by the 
Creed entire destriKtion of inclination. 

A\hich must be avoided. jiiit 
away, hdt behind, and driven out. This, ye 
monks, is the sacred truth concerning the way 
to ri'.l(‘ase from suffering ; it is this sacied 
eight-told ])ath of right belief, right resolve, 
right sjieech, right action, right life, right 
do'^ire, right thought, and right self- 

ab:^or])tion.” 


He who .seeks relief in “ Enlighten¬ 
ment ” must first of all be eonvinec'd of 
the truth about siifftuing, and must abhor 
all temporal attractions. Tyjiical for him 
must be the horror which seized Buddha 
upon his flight from the world at tht* 
apjH'aranci' ol the old and broken man, 
of the man with a deadly disease, and of 
th(‘ j)utrelying corpsi*. This feeling the 
Buddhist must carefully cherish. lie 
must cultivate the habit of intro.sjiecf ion 
by contemplation of the thirty-two 
(dmuents in tlu* human body which arouse 
disgust, and by mi'ditation on death and 
corrujition, for by th(‘s(‘ means only will 
he be brought to that frame of mind for 
which temporal affairs have no attraction. 
He alone who retires from the world — 
that is to say, the monk -can become a 
perfect Ihuldfiist. 

J-iuddhist monasticisin is in irnmediatii 
connection with the Brahman monastic 


system. As in the latter case a band of 
learners gathers round a famous hermit, 
so also in the former. The yellow garment, 
the shaven head, the alms pot, are borrow¬ 
ings from an earlier jicriod ; as also are 
tlu* days of strict retirement during the 


System of 

Buddhist 

Monasticism 


])ha.ses ol the moon, together 
with the solemn ])enances and 
the cessation from activity dur¬ 
ing tlu* three months of the 


rainy season. How'ever, from the very 


first the organisation of the order was as 


weak and loosely connected as that of 


Ihahman monasticisin. Here, too, the 


master left his jmpils to their owm re¬ 
sources, a process which might })rove 
successful jirovided that some clear mind 
or powerful intellect could be found to 
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command universal resj)ect. This, how¬ 
ever, was by no means invariably the 
case, and the looseness with which the 
order was organistid resulted not only in 
schism, the chronic weakness of Budd¬ 
hism, but also in its ultimate defeat upon 
the revival of Indian Brahmanism. 

A nece.ssary ])reliininary to the con¬ 
stitution of a monastic order was the 
existence of non-monastic friends of the 
Buddhist teaching—the Upa.sakas. Any 
form of human activity was in some way 
a contradiction of the command to leavi* 
the Kamma in complete jiassivity Tin* 
laity could thus nevi*i lu'come Buddhists 
in the lull .sense of tlu* term, and belonged 
only to the second class of the order ; 
the community jiroiierly so called con¬ 
sisted only of mendicant monks, who 
depended for a Jiving upon the lu'iievo- 
lenci; of others, and who considt‘red their 
name of beggar, or Bhikshu, as a lauda¬ 
tory title. In the course of tmu* certain 
ruli‘s of conduct w'ere formulated for thi^ 
class and stereotyiied according to the 
usual Buddhist method : thev are chaiac- 


teri.sed by a spirit wholly alu'ii to tlu* 
„ , strong humauit.iriamsm whu'h 
. peivades the t(*achmg ol 

Monks himself. Ti'U ('hiel 

commands wi're binding ujion 
the monk. It was unlawiul to kill any 
living thing- “either woini or ant”; 
nothing should be takt'ii e.xc(*j)t what w'as 
given—“ not evt*n a blade, of grass “ ; 
falsehood was forbidden and the u.si* of 


intoxicating litpiors ; family ties w't'ir* to hi* 
renounced as “ a hateful thing ” ; food was 
not to be taken at the wu'ong tiuu* or at 
night ; WT(*aths or scents wen* not to be 
u.sed, and the monk wxis to slecji ujion a mat 
.spread u])on the ground ; dancing, miisu', 
singing or theatrical }H*rfonnan('es were 
to be avoided, and gold and sihx'r w'ert* 
not to be u.sed. 


The order was o|)('.n to any ^ho d(*sired 
to enter it. Disqualifications wen* in¬ 
fectious diseases, such as leprosy, etc., 
slavery, official ]X)st.s, tlu*. lack of jiarental 
consent. 'I'lie woiild-bi* monk must be 


more than tw’i*lvi* years old ; he was 
obliged to jiass a novitiate and receive 
full instruction upon the doctrine and 
morality under a monk in full orders ; 
ordination could not be undergone befon* 
the twentieth year. The discipline im- 
jHxsed upon the monk the “ JNIiddle way,” 
as Buddha had already taught in the 
.sermon of Benares ; that is to say, his 
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lilc was not to be a course of mortifica¬ 
tion, but everything was to be excluded 
which ])assed the satisfaction of the 
Simplest needs, or could in any way lead 
to strengthen the ties binding the monk 
lo the world. 

The habitation was not to be placed 
too near villages or towns, the noise of 
which might disturb contcmjdation, 
though at the same time it was to be 
near enough tc' enable the mendicants to 
gain what they requirc'd. It was but 
ran*ly that a monk dwelt alone in a 
“ Paiisala ” ; in most cases several monks 
lued together. During the flourishing 
}).'riod of the order great monasteries 


sions of Buddha's commands. In these 
assemblies new monks were ordained and 
business questions discussed. During 
the three months of the rainy season the 
monk was not to wander about, but to 
remain quietly in one place, either in his 
monastery or with some prosperous patron. 

Gautama consented with much 
ema c (o {\iq jounda- 

ona^s ic of a female order, con- 

^ sidering that it in\^olved great 
dangers to his doctrine. I'lie siqnTvision 
of the nuns and the ordinances binding 
upon them wck* much stricter than in 
the case of the monks, who exercised a 
certain authority over the nuns. The 



THE SPLENDID JAIN TEMPLE OF SHET HUTTISING AT AHMEDABAD 
Dedicated to Dhurmanath, one of the deified mortals whom the Jains reverence as rulers of the world. 


otten sheltered a considerable number of 
Hhikkhus within their walls. The cloth¬ 
ing the upper garment of yellow'—was 
to be entirely simple, and food w'as to be 
leceived in the alms dish trom those who 
. w'erc' benevolent enough to give 
f th * ^ beggar. The first half of 

^ ® tlu‘ day was to be occupied 

* in the task of mendicancy, 
and for the rest of the time the monk 
was to devote himselt to introspection 
and ])ious exercises. 'J'wice during the 
month, at the full and the new moon, 
the monks living within any one district 
colle.cted for their solemn confession: 
the articles of confession were then read 
aloud, and ein opportunity was thus given 
to individuals to confess their transgres- 


inscriptions of Asoka make mention of 
many nuns, and under his government 
the female ordcu' W'as translcuied to Ceylon 
by his daughter Samghamitta. However, 
it attained to no great im])ortance, <*ither 
in Ceylon or in India. According to the 
Singhalese chronic'lc's, it s(?ems to have en¬ 
tirely disappc*ared irom the island as early 
as the eiul of the first millennium a.d. 

An attempt to (‘stimatc' ac'c'urately 
the importance o 1 Buddhism with refer¬ 
ence to Indian civilisation must begin by 
answering these* tw'o (.piestions : Has this 
doctrine satisfied tlu* religious require¬ 
ments of the })eoplc ? What has been the 
influt'iice of its moral teaching ? The 
Buddhist doctrine of liberation could 
bring complete satisfaction only to a few^ 
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THE JAIN TEMPLE OF MEMNATH ON MOUNT ABU 
Built entirely of carved marble, this is an edifice of unrivalled beauty. 

dominant minds. It is a doctrine of cold 
and uiisympath(‘tic nature, iiiasmucli as 
it offers no recompense for the infinite 
suffeiing ot wliK'h the true JSuddhist must 
fe(‘l the sway. It offers no sujireiiK* bem^ 
which can sympathise with and relieve 
the miseries oi human e.\ist(MiC(‘; it can 
promise no stat(' ot beatitude where 
man will be lecompensed for his suffer¬ 
ings u])on earth ; it can promist* only 
mere annihilation and nonentity. 'I'he 
doctrine was of too abstract a clia’acter 
to satisly tile great mass ol the people, 
who desire gods made in the image of 
man, and yi^arn lor some supreme olijecl 
ol adoration which is at least compre¬ 
hensible to mankind. The immediate con- 
secjiience oi these desires was tin* trans¬ 
formation and el iboration of the legend 
concerning Buddha’s life. It 


Legends 


of Many 


was not enough to attribute 

Buddhas su])p*nie wisdom, 

almighty powvr, and thousands 
of miracles ; his personality was also 
multi pli'd. When the true doctrines 
have fallen into decay, and mankind has 
become (‘vil, there ap])ears at long intervals 
a new Buddha to resume the teaching of the 
same doctrines of salvation. The Buddha 
Siddhartha is said to have been preceded 
by as many as twenty-four Buddhas, 
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the last of which was Kasyapa; 
and five thousand years after the 
passing of Buddha into Nirvana 
a new Buddha, Maitreya, will 
arise. Of these personalities 
legends innumerable exist. The 
worshipper demands to see them 
in concrete form, and hence every 
Buddhist temjde and ])alacc is 
adorned with their likenesses and 
])ort rails, and esj)ecially with 
reproductions of (iautama. This 
desire for some tangible object of 
veneration a]^])eared immediately 
iipon the death of the master. 
A g(‘neral demand arose for some 
sa red relic of the deceased, and 
his earthly remains were collt‘cted 
from the Lushes of the funeral j)yre 
and divided. In course of time the 
demand for relii's increased in pro¬ 
portion to the distribution of the 
doctrine, and in every country of 
Buddhist faith there arose many 
thousands of shrines containing 
relics, stupas, or Dagobas. the goal 
of millions ot ])ious pilgrims. 

These relics wen*, howe\a'r, 
])urely symbolical. Buddha himself had 
entered the Nirvana — Nothingness ; tlui 
p(*opIe, however, d(*mand('d living grnls, 
and Buddha himself liad not denic'd tin* 
existence of these. 'I'he jx'ojih*, as a wholi*, 
w'ere not so penetrated with the sense of 
the great suffering of ('xistcnce as were 
the philosophical monks, although they 
suffered more than tlu'se from 
the petty cares ol life, and their 
daily occurrenci*. Th(*ir old 
gods wc'it* call(*d in to helj) in 
this department. The Buddhist mechanic¬ 
ally repeats his formula of n*fuge ; but in 
])iactice that refuge is made witli the 
Aryan, Brahman, and Dravidian gods, 
including the sacred fig-tree and the Naga 
.snake, the sun and the stars, the evil 
demons of the Dravidian favth, and the 
• bright forms of Vishnu or Siva. All of 
these d(*ities, together wath Gautama, find 
a j)lace m the broad creed of the Buddhist 
devotee, and during a solemn jirocession 
their grotes(pie images are carried side by 
side with the benevolent features of the 
Enlightened. In reality the eatthly fate 
of the Buddhist is still guided by those old 
gods whom the inaster thought to set aside 
as of secondary im]>ortance. d'hey arc, 
no doubt, mere mechanical additions to 
the Buddhist faith in the southern 


The Gods 
of the 
Buddhists 
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disiricts of Buddhism, as, for instance, in 
Southern India about the year tooo a.d., 
and in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam at tlie 
present day ; on the other hand, in 
northern Buddliism in Tibet and Mon¬ 
golia the doctrine with which they have 
Ix'cn incor])Oiated lias been so entirely 
transformed by their influence 
Ethical The original system of 

(iairtama is scarcely recog- 
nisable. The ethical teaching 
ol Buddliisin is not based ujion divine 
authority, but upon individual egoism ; 
moral duties or virtues as such arc non¬ 
existent, utilitarianism being the guiding 
])iinciple. This jirinciple, indeed, inspires 
I he coniinands respecting personal be- 
ha\iour, s(‘lf-restrainl, tlie government 
ol the senses, sell-suflititincy, vigilance. 
Indei‘d, every cfiinmand exjdaining a 
man’s duly to his neighbour, such as 
the exaggerated care against the taking 
t'ven ol animal lite, or the (‘xhortalions 
to sympathy, kindness, and benevolence. 


spring not from the ground of the heart, 
but from the purely selfish desire to 
advance by their fulfilment toward the 
ultimate goal of liberation. The moral 
teaching of Buddha, as regards the 
manner in which it makes kindness and 


love binding u])on all men, is high above 
the ethical system of the Hiahmans and 
far below the ])urity and nobility of 
Christianity. Especially is it lacking in 
moral force. How, indeed, coiikl a religion 
jirovidc a strong and energetic ethical 
system when its (diiet duties consisted in 


The Grand 
Error of 
Buddhism 


the entire avoidance of action 
and its highest aim in total 
extinction—Nirvana, 'flic in- 
doliuice ol the systimi has been 


stam})ed upon the whole J^uddhist world ; 
stricken with lear at th(‘ thought of 
suflering, its strength lies ratlier in 
endurance and passivity than in action. 
In a peo})le (uuTvated by such beliefs it is 
impossible to ex])ect any ]x:)W('rlul bond 
ol union, any le(‘hng lor the greatness of 



A LITANY IN STONE: INTERIOR OF A JAIN TEMPLE 
In Western Hindustan Mount Abu rises 6,000 feet abruptly from the 
desert, and on its top, in the 11th and 12th centuries, the Jains built 
the exquisitely carve ' marble temple of Vimala Sah, of which this 
is an interior view. The marble must have been quarried 300 miles 
away. The temole is dedicated to a prophet, Parsvanatha, 
whose imag-e is repeated again and again in the carvings of the 
lemp'e; indeed, this curious structure is a sort of litany in stone. 


nice or state, any sense of 
])atriotism. \\v do not forget 
what 1h(‘ ])rinc(‘s did for their 
])eo)>le, but at the sam(‘ lime this 
could be only a drop in the ocean; 
they cared lor the ])oor and the 
sick, ])lantecl fruit tre(‘s on the 
roads, eonstnuied great works ol 
irrigation, were liberal, especially 
toward the monastic onUns. But 
tliis very liberality was a cause of 
further \veaknt\ss : tlie best and 
the richest districts lell into the 
hands of the orders, and many 
strong arms were thereby con¬ 
demned to jnaetivity. Meanwhile 
tlie ])eoplc became impoverished, 
and bore th(‘ir sad existence with 
resignation or indifference. 

'J'he caste system Buddha no 
more attem])ted to set aside tlian 
the gods; in his view both of tliese 
were necessary institutions as 
existing from tlie creation of the 
^voIid. The great difference be¬ 
tween his teaching and that of the 
Brahmans consists in the fad that 
he meant his ]ireccpts of humani- 
larianism to be binding ujion all 
the castes. His followers were to 
be kind and benevolent even to the 
low-born Sudra, and were not for¬ 
bidden even to accept food from 
him. At the same time a caste 
feeling was deeply rooted in 
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Buddha and whole of his order; 

though we ollen liear ol the recej^tion o1 
distinguislu'd rnf‘inl)ers of the highei and 
th('. high(\si ea.s1es by the inaslei during 
his lifetime, instanees of su('h treatmenf 
of the Sudra Buddhists do not occur. 
Even at tlie present day the (ollective 
Buddhist sects of (eylon are recruited 

n AAu- solely from the highest castes. 

Buddhism I,, 

^ lurtlua' rcjiroach of having 

Oman doi^. nothing to raise tlie social 
])osition of woman, l lu' founder showed 
the greatest reluctan<'t\ and was induced 
only by a stiong j)ressiire from without, 
to admit tlu' woman within his com¬ 
munity, and i‘ven then sh(‘ was not 
])laci‘d upon an (‘(juality with the man. 
(ieneiallv spi'aking. the* only consolation 
he had to gu'e to the woman m her 
siiboidinatt' juisition was that she must 
fiear her bin den, because if was ap])ointt‘d 
by the older of things, m the same way 
as the bin den of a Sudra or ol a worm. 

Severe but true is Bishop Copk'ston’s 
critii'ism of Buddhism that it lowers 
mankind by th(' very assertion of man’s 
siipriMiiacy. 

Buddhism, though the most successful, 
was not th(‘ only religious system which 
rose during that ]H'riod of intellectual 
movemi'nt. Contemporary with (hiutama 
was that })ersonality to whom the now 
existing .sect of thi' jams refers the origin 
of its religion ; his naini' was Nataputta, 
though he was know’ll by his adherents 
as Mahavira Wkirdhamana, the revered 
Jina or wa)rld-con(|ueror. He, too, had 
his oiigin in that centre of intelk'ctual 
movement on tlu* Iow'im' Changes, and his 
life and l(*aching are marked by many 
points of re.semblance to his more im- 
jKirtant contemporary. J.ike F’luddha, he 
w^as the .son, born in 5()p B.c., of a distin¬ 
guished Kshatriya, by name Siddhartha, 
who w’as ajiparently gov^ernor of the out¬ 
lying town of Kandajiura, of Vosali, where 

the feudal aristocracy was as 
„ ® , 1 predominant as among the 

Fooaderof ,n„therS side 

he was relati'd to King Bini- 
bisara of Magadha, and, like Gautama, he 
found in this king a patron of his doctrine; 
indeed, these two religious systems owe 
their prosjierity primarily to the existence 
of that great kingdom and its ruler. 
Until his twenty-eighth year Nataputta 
lived with his jparents ; then, however, 
like Gautama, he joined the Brahman 
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a.scetics and lived for twelve years uiuler 
their rules, Miipassing all but one of the^i‘ 
in the severest jienaiices as a naki'fl ascetic, 
rims he arriv(‘d at supremi’ know'ledge or 
K<‘wala, and .so acipiired for his .soul 
freedom from its (‘arthly frammi’ls. The. 
last thirty years of his life (until 527) 
weie devotefl to the di.ssemination of his 
t(‘aching and to the organisation ot the 
('ornnmnity he founded. 

His honorary title of Jina has been 
taken by the .sect wdiich hi* founded, thi* 
Jains. They believe in a gri'at numbiM* 
of projihets ot their faith anterior to Nata¬ 
putta, and ])ay sjiecial reverence to thi^ 
last of these, Parsva, or Parsvanalha. 
Herein they are correct, in .so far as the 
latt(‘r personality is more than mythical. 
He was indeeci the royal founder of 
Jainism {yy() ?), while his successor. 
Mahav’ira, w'as youngiu' by many genera¬ 
tions, and r an be consideri'd only as a 
reformer. As (‘aily as the time of (iau- 
tama, the religious confraternity founded 
by Parsva, and know’ii as the Nigantha, w'as 
a formally established sect, and, according 
to the lEiddhist chronicles, thriwv numer¬ 
ous difficulties in the way 01 
the rising Buddhism. 'I'he 
numerous jpoints ol corn*- 
spondence betwi'Cii Buddhism 
and Jaini.sin are sufhciently explained by 
the fact that both systems originated in 
Brahman teaching and jiractici*. Tin* 
formation ol the Jain canon datt's from 
the fifth century a.d., during which period 
the “ holy ” scriptures were established 
at the Council ol Valabhi, under the 
pre.sidency of Devarddhiganin. But this 
council has binm put as early as 154 ; and 
aiTording to one authority the waitings 
from which the canon has been fornu.‘d 
are-a.s early as the first, and ])erhaj)s the 
.second or third centuries B.c. 

The Jains, like the Buddhists, accept 
the Brahman theory of the misery of 
existence and the necessity for liberation. 
Where, lumever. the Buddhi.st philo.sophy 
diverges from the Brahman, they fidlow 
the older creed. According to their 
system, the .soul has a real and self- 
contained existence ; during life it is 
fettered to the base elements of the 
material body, which it leaves upon death. 
The .soul i.s then enclosed in a form of 
ethereal lightne.ss until the Karma—the 
ethical resultant of the actions performed 
in life—obliges it to become reincarnate 
and to resume the burden of suffering. 


Doctrines 
Taught by 
the Jains 



ANCIENT INDIA ~ BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


Buddhist jdiilosophy culminates in the 
release IVom this necessity of reincarnation 

_that is to say, in nonentity —whereas 

the Jains assunied the existence ol an 
<-lab()rate system of higher and highest 
beings wliicli claim veneration from man¬ 
kind. In the different regions occupied 
by these flivinci ])ersonalities, the Jina, or 
ail-con(|uerors, tak(‘ the highest place. 
1 'hey alone, released from death and trom 
new liirth, live in eternal and absolute* 
purity, d hey art^ the souls, treed irom 
all earthly trammels, ot the gneat prophets, 
who are tar mon* numerous in this religion 


True faith consists in belief in the Jina 
and in the wh(;l(‘ system of higher beings ; 
true insight is provided by the jdiilo- 
s()])hical system of th(' Jams. According 
to this system, both the world and the 
soul have an eternal objective <*-xistence. 
The mislortune ol the soul consists in its 
connection with the body, and when its 
desire fcK action is extinguished it becomes 
tree. The piecepts of pure virtues coincide 
almost entirely with those of the* Buddhist 
teaching. 

The five tundamental precepts of the 
Jain monks are the same as the first tour of 
the Brahmans, and run as follows : 
Thou shalt not kill any living being: 
thou shalt not he; tliou shalt not take 
what has not bcien givTii to thee; thou 
shalt retrain Irom intercourse with 
worldly relations, d he fifth })rece])t 
includc's within itsi'll the remaining 
prec(‘])ts of the Buddhist monks: thou 
shalt renounce all c'arthly possessions, 
and chitdlysha It call nothing thine own. 

While* insisting upon the importance 
oi th(‘se t'ommandmeiits, the Jain 
teaching also recognisi‘s the value* of 
asceticism in its se\’ercst form as an 
aid to liberation. About the yc*ar Mo 
A.D. this point k‘d to the se*hism 
between the two main sects of this 
religion, which, however, agree* upon 
fundamental ])rinciplcs -the Digam- 
bara, ‘‘ those* who are clothcid with 
the vault ot heaven”—that is, the 
naked—and the Svetambara, ” those 
clothed in whiter” 

Centre's and objects ot w^orship are 
numerous, as might be e*xj)e*cte*d frejm 
the high importance attaedied to the 
divine beings. All Jain te*mple*s are 
])laced by ])reference u])oii lolty meain- 
tains, such as Mount Abu, Mount 
Girnar, in Gujerat, etc. The*se l)uild- 
ings are adorned with rich decoration, 
and with a wealth of designs lejue- 
senting the different Jinas with their 
tokens—the ox, the ap(% the fish, etc. 

Everywhere the Jains enjoy the reputa¬ 
tion of honourable and capable men; 
their reliability and commercial industry 
has enabled them to acequire prosperity 
and often great wealth. Their benevolence 
is not without a somewhat comic side, as 
in some of the hospitals for animals which 
they have founded, and in their custom 
of wearing a respirator and carrying a 
small broom to avoid killing even insects 
involuntarily. 
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THE RICHEST TEMPLE IN CALCUTTA 
This Jain temple is one of the most niagrnificent in all India. 
It was built by a rich merchant, who lives in a palatial house 
near the temple. The chief material used is white marble, 
and every square foot of the surface is set with jewels. 

than in Buddhism. Time is divided into 
three ])arls- present, past, and future; 
and in each of theses divisions twenty-four 
Jinas appear at long intervals to bring 
knowledge to the world of those lofty 
trutlis leading to salvation. The twenty- 
third Jina ol the present earthly ])eriod 
was Parsvanatha, and the twenty-fourth 
Mahavira. All of these Jinas, alike by 
their precept and example, have shown 
to the world the jiath to liberation, 
which consists in purity of faith, in 
true insight, and in virtue undefiled. 
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INDIA FROM ALEXANDER TO THE 
MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS 

RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT DYNASTIES 


F rom Hk' (Mrlicsl times llu‘ iiu‘xhausl- 
ibl(‘ natural ricli(‘s ol the /^ueal plains 
()1 tlu' (iant^es have been a sonna' ol pros¬ 
perity and of misfortune to India. In 
e\eiv a}^e this distrut has proved a stroni^ 
-ittiaetion to lorei^n ]>eoples. 

riie /^real Aryan immij^ration was the 
tiist mo\’em(Mit of tlu' kind ol which W(* 
hear, but by no means tht‘ last. Lej.(ends 
N})eak ol till' invasion ol Assyrian rulers, 
ol Niniis and vScmiiramis : and ihouj^h 
lliest‘ may In' jinn'Iy mythical li/:(ures. 
Net those It'^u'iids nndonbt(‘dly rest upon 
som(‘ historical lonndation. Diodorus 
(jiiotes the name ol an Indian kinj;, 
Stainoliates. “ the loid ol drauf^dit 
animals.” It is triK' that this name 
apjiears rather Iranian than Indian, llow- 
t'ver, upon .Assyrian monuments—as, tor 
exainph', th(‘ obelisk ol Salmanassar II., 
lu'lonf^^iiif^ to the year <S42 n.r.—are 
iej>n‘venlations ol the Indian (‘lephant 
and lh(‘ rhiiKKaaos, whirh wtae h’d belore 
the vK'torioiis km^, tf);j^('ther with his 
pijsoners. At a lati'i* jieiiod th(' Persian 
( N’l’iis is said to have' undertaken a Irnitless 
e.nnpai/^m to India, and upon his defeat to 
have retired to the same desert ol (jedrosia 
throiigli which Alexander retreated with 

^ , his Macedonians. There is no 

Persian xi,..* tt .. ...na.i 


^ . . doubt that Darius subdued 

f the races north of the Kabul 

Invaders 

and exjdored the course ol this latter 
stream about 510 H.c. Those tribes 
lormed a sjiecdal satrajiy of Persia, and 
their contingents are said by Herodotus 
to have fought under Xerxes against the 
(j reeks. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the 
(ireat is the earliest established chrono¬ 
logical fact in the history of India. In 
the year 327 B.c. he started from Sogdiana 
and Bactria wdth about 100,000 warriors. 
Advancing along Ihc Kabul River he was 
repeatedly obliged to vrage desperate 


contluds with ihe bold mountain races 
and to destroy many ol their tortified 
posts, but he arrived in the sjiring of the 
lollowing v(‘ar at tlie Indus frontier ot 
the iich distiict ol the Punjab. 

riie pi'oples there settled had changed 
but htth‘ since the timi* when their 
brothers lunl marched eastward into the 
(iangt's district, had there founded states, 
and had stiugghnl with the rising ])ower 
ol Hrahmanisin, with which lh(‘y had 
(‘ventually compromised. At that time 
th(‘ population was divided into a number 
ol smaller tribes, the warrior caste holding 
the predominant position. Hen' Alex- 
andt'i m(‘t witha wholly une.xjiected resist¬ 
ance. Plutarch, says of the Indians that 
the brav(‘st and most warlike' of them 
w(*i(‘ th(' ” iiK'n'cnaries, wIk) matched 
trom one town to another deh'tiding each 
position to till' last, and indicting great 

loss upon Alt‘xand(*r.” So in- 

. ti'iisc was the animosiiv ol the 
of Alexander . • ; xi * 

^ , .. ('onqueror to this ('ast(' that, 

altt'r j>romising unmolested 
H'liremt'nt to the Kshatriya defenders of a 
town, he laid an ambush lor them and 
destroye'd tlu'm during their retreat. 
And ” no less was the vexation caused 
him by the Indian philoso|thcrs, who 
reviled the kings who joined him and 
stirred u]i the tret' populations ; for this 
cause he hanged many of them.” 

Though the old bravery remained, the 
old tribal feuds had by no means died 
out, and Alexander was greatly helped by 
the strained relations subsisting between 
the Gandhara and their eastern neighbours, 
the Puru, the most important race in the 
Punjab. The Gandhara king, Taxiles, 
joined with other chiefs in doing homage 
to the invader, and sup])ortcd Alexander’s 
army with his own troops. In the spring 
of 326 the Greeks crossed the Indus near 
the modern Attok, and, after receiving the 
homage of the people, marched against 
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tlie Piiru prince, Porus. This monarch 
awaited the Greek advance on the eastern 
bank of the Hydaspes. The K.shatriya 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
the greater portion of the Puiu warriors 
were Icit u])on the field of battle. The 
aged and Jieroic prince upon his war 
elcphnnt retrcnUKl only wh(*n he found 
_ Ills army d<"stroy('d, his two 

j > sons slain, and hinis(‘h seriously 


only did the 

progress 

kingdom, but th(‘y added to it a nnmbei 
of con(]uered districts. 

After a rest of thirty days Alexander 
advanced U|)on a fresh camjiaign ; he 
had lei'eived trustworthy information 
('oncermng the ])eo|)l(*s of th(‘ finitfnl 
(iaiiges distri('t, their jiopulous town^ 
and splendid cajiitaK. However, his 
aim> failed him at tlie lly])hasis in tlu' 
yeai and tlu‘ world-conqueror hacl 

('oine to th(‘ end of his victorious ('aiarr. 
In boats and rafts he sailed down stnsmi 
to the mouth of tlw’ Indus, and tlune 
divided his aiinv into two paits. One of 
these returiK^d to Persia by ^e*! under 
Nearchus, while h(‘ himsell was forced to 
retieat through the watialess (l(‘seit of 
Gi‘drosia, nndei a burning August sun, 
and sa\ed but a few lemnants ol the othei 
half. Shortly afterwai'd Ah'xandtu sne- 
cumbc'd to his fatigiu's, his e\eess(‘s, and 
the efte('ts of the rlnnat(\ in th(‘ year ;. 

Alexandt'r’s Indian cam})aign had been 
of short duration, but the irresistible naturt‘ 
of his onset was equalh'd only by the 
importanct' ol its ('onse(|uen('es to the 
country ; Ironi the various trilH‘s who 
had resisted the loreigiieis was loimt‘d 
the ])ow'erfnl Magadha kingdom, .^inong 
fhost' who had betni brought ov<*r to 
Alexander’s side by I Ik* ho])e of personal 
advantage was an ad\'enturei known as 
('handragupta. A Sudra by fiirtli— from 
his mother Mura, a low-caste woman, the 
royal family succeeding the Nanda was 

_ , , knowm as the ^laiirya dyn- 

Results of . 1 • ,1 

r' I, asty—his po.sition upon the 

tliC' 1 “ y 111 

- . iow’er (janges liad become un- 

invasion py 

his intrigues. The confusion caused by 
the advance of Alexander into the Punjab 
s(‘(‘med to him a favourable occasion for 
the realisation of his ambitions, and he 
contrived to maintain connection with 
both of the two jiarties. 

After the retreat and death of Alexander 
di.ssensions broke out among the Greek 


party remaining in the country ; Poms 
was murdered by a (irt'ek leader, Eiidemiis, 
and tin* Diadoclu -the rivals in the suc¬ 
cession to Alexander—l)(‘gan a series of 
(luarrels over the division ot the ('inpirt'. 
('handragupta then placed himsdf at the 
liead of thi‘ Indian mo\’euient, secured 
piedomiiiance m the Piiiijab in jib n.r., 
and 111 rh(' following ytxu gaincfl possission 
of the Magadha kuigflom, which, under his 
rule, extended, in j()() n.c’.. from the mouth 
of the Indus to the mouth of the (laiiges. 
,s<‘l(uicus \i(‘ator lonnd Magadha so 


poweM'iul in 


considc'ied it 


[irudent to st'cure the alliance' of his 
eastern iK'ighbour by giving him his 
daughter in marriage' anel reneiiineing 
his edaim to ICastt'rn (iedreisia, Arae-ho- 
sia, anel Paiojiamisus. 'I'lu' excellent 
terms uj>e)n winch tlu'se twe) princes 
li\'e‘el In t'\ ide'iie t*el l)y the'ir mutual (fes- 
patch ol anil)assadors le) the* e'ourts f>l 
P>ab\ion anel Patalijiiitra. 

'Flu* iiist detaile'el ele'se riptiem ceunpoNcd 
by an eye'-witness ei India and its jiceiple 
is that lor which w'e have* te) thank the 
(iree'k Megasthe-nc's. Only a lew Irag- 
meiits lemain to us eil his w’eirk 
p. e'lititle'el “ Ind ca ” ; but eve*n 

F*^i'***i A- the'se we' may le'arn many 

impentaiit el.-tails ol the' coii 
ehtieins ol lil m the' .Magaelha kmgdeim. 
Premi a (ireek point eil vie'W the' de'scription 
is highly pre]K)sse'ssing. Mt'gasthene's 
praise's the populatieiii ieii their heine'sty, 
nprighfne'ss, strength, mode'ratiein, anel 
pe'aee'lul ineiinat leiiis, though they are 
re'aely te) lepe'l mvadvis by force ol arms, 
liu' ])re)spt‘rity e)f the state reste'el upon 
agricult me ; this oe'eiipation w^as e'e)n- 
side*re-el se) saeae'el that it was not te) be 
lute'rrupte'el even in time' e)l war, and the 
larmea e'oulel pe'ace'fully till his land while* 
bloejely battles were proce'e'ding in the 
immediate neighbourhoeid. The kingdom 
w'asdete'iided by a numerous w'ell-organist'd, 
and highly-traine'd w^arrior e'Tass—one of 
the seven classes, or castes, ol the j)eople, 
between which so sharp a line of demarca¬ 
tion existed that they could not even e*at 
together. The land w'as common jiroiierty, 
and oiK'-fourth of the produce was jiaid 
to thi' State to meet government .expenses. 
The Buddhist ascetics were then con¬ 
sidered a subdivision of the Brahmans. 

The gi'andson of Chandragujita, the 
son and successor of Bindusara, Asoka 
(2()9 to 2J2 B.C.), was the most powerful 
ruler of ancient India; his kingdom 
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SCENE IN MODERN PATNA; THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE GREAT MAGADHA KINGDOM 


Tho city of Patna was founded over 2.()0d years ag^o, and was the capital of the ancient Magadha kingdom. Its 
most famous king was Asoka, the grandson of its founder, the convert of Buddha and the great protagonist of Buddhism. 


The Greatest 
of India’s 
Early Rulers 

liiinian love 
t('a('liing ot 


c'xUmuKhI over tlic* f^ri'attT liali oi llu‘ 
peninsula, and his iiillueiu'e far beyond 
these limits. Alter thousands ot yixirs no 
kin^ has rt'eeived such dee|) vtaitaation as 
this Maf^adha ruler, whose* nani(‘ t‘ven 
to-day is dee[)ly honourt'd from the ^hoies 
ol the Pdack St'a to the turtlu'st islands 
ot Eastern Asia, and troin the* shores of 
the j)f)lar ii e to the (‘(jnator. It 
is not to the greatness ol his 
politie'al powt'r that he ewes 
liis tame, but to the gospel ot 
vhich he substituted lor the* 
(iautaina. 

The Magadlia kingdom, with its capital 
ot Patalijmtra, oi Patiiii, toiinded by 
Thandragupta in ,^15 H.(\, was not des¬ 
tined to o.xist long; its most brilliant 
period is the reign ot Asoka, the grandson 
ot its founder, under whom it extended 
over all Nortli and Central India, and the 
Northern Deccan. I.ess than a century 
alter the accession oi the great king, and 
years alter the iounding ol the 
Maurya dynasty, the last ruler, the 
ti'iith of the dynasty, was overth 'own by 
his gt'iieral, Brihadratha. The succeeding 
dynasty of the Shunga lasted only 112 
years—178 to 6b B.c. ; the kingdom of the 
Kanwa, who succeeded, gradually dim¬ 
inished as the Scythians gained in power. 

The natural conditions of the Asiatic 
Highlands impose a nomadic life upon the 


inhabitants. Mongolian, 'rurco-Tai tar, 
and S('ythian p(‘oph‘s w(‘i(‘ continually 
sti uggling lor the jxissession ot the grass 
ste))])es and past in t* lands after the 
immigration of the Aryans. Kai'e collided 
with rac(‘, and. like a wave driven before 
tin* stoiiny blast, contusion reached the 
uttermost limits ol the country. An 
unusually strong upheaval ot this nature 
had disturbed these nomadic tribes in tlu‘ 
second century H.c. 

The Mongolian tribe ol the Hiung NTi— 
])rogenitois ot the Huns living east of the 
Oxus district in the steppes between Khiva 
and Khotan. had attacked the Tibetan Yue 
Tshi, who are, no doubt, to be identilied 
with the Scythian Issedones upon their 
western fiontier. 'This tribe they had 
deleatefl and iorced to emigrate, 
for me ^ ^ conquer(‘d nation tht*n 

« advanced upon the (ira'co-Bac- 

eppes kingdom, founded about 

250 B.('. by Diodotus, a kingdom which had 
now advanced beyond the Indus into 
the Punjab. Before th(* onslaught of 
these invaders the predominance of the 
Greeks in Bactria Pro]>er came to an end 
shortly after the year 140 B.c. A Scythian 
offshoot, the Sak;e, under the leadership 
of the king Maues in 100 B.c. and Azes 
in 70 B.c.,, turned toward the Indus, and, 
following the course of this river .southward 
to Sindh, ultimately arrived at Gujerat. 
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Another tribe, the Kushana, followed the certainly existed and have left behind not 

Kabul River into the Punjab under the a trace of their career, 

prince Kozulo Kadphises. H re they The famous Maurya dynasty began to 

destroyed the last remnants of the Greek decay shortly after the tim(‘ of Asoka, 

supremacy in th year 25 B.C., and the but the old splendour reappeared for a 
lollowing king, Huemo Kadphises, ex- moment under the dynasty founded by 
tended his power over the larger part of Gupta in 290 a.d. Tins king, who liad 
North-West India. formerly been a vassal ol Magadha, made 

The most important ruler of 1 his dynasty himself independent, and under his grand- 
was the next king, Kanishka, son Chandragupta 1 . and Ins imjn(‘djatc 
cy lans Y^hose kingdom extended from successors the inosptMitv ol the kingdom 
Yarkand and Khokand to advanced so rapidly that it inehidt‘d all 
'* (Vajerat, and from Afghan- the territory between X(‘pal and th(‘ 

i tan as far as the Jumna. From his Narbada. betwiTii (hitch and the (iangis 
anointing, on March 15th, 78 a.d., dates the delta. Dui ing the sixth century, however, 
Saka ('hronology. Nahajiana is .some- the jirosperitv ot the realm was shattered 
times re;ard d as the foumler of this by the attack of the “ W’hitt' Huns ” in 
kingdom. Tpo 1 their advance into India 515. dliese invadt^rs were utti'ily deh' itcvl 
the S(‘vlhian Jiordes came into contact about 530 near Kahror by Yasoflhainn, 
with Huddliisui. and enthusiastically ein- a vassal of the (iupta kingdom. Ht‘ hiin- 
brcic<‘fl this n(‘w ndigion. Like Asoka, s(‘lt assumed the supreiiKK'v and iurther 
Kani hka called a special council at extended the hound tries of the kingdom, 
Kashmir to reformulate the doctrine ot though its history Iroiu this ])oint is 
Buddha. SiipfdeuKmtary exii’anations known to us only by a number ol royal 
were then addetl to the three Pitakas of titles. 

the (kniiK'il ol I*atna. From this council A kingdom ot larger exttmt Iurther to 
it a})])ea s that even at that time the old the. .south was al.so formed dining the 
doctiiiK's of Buddhism had not been struggle with tlu^ White Minis, 

pre.serve 1 in their original jmrity in left their habitations 

Northern India, but had undergone con- white Huns Oxus after tlu* year 4’5 

siderable change^ under the influence of * a.d. and had invaded India. 

Brahmin and Dravidian ideas. At the In the struggle against tlum* king, Mihira- 
sauK* time, it is p obable that the deities kula, Ya.sodiiarma had been anficijiated 
introdu ed by the Scythians were not by another va.ssal of the Gupta kingdom, 
entirely w'ithout influence upon the con- Sanaj)ati Bhatarka, in 4^5. This jirince 
elusions drawn up by the council of the was the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 
mighty Scythian ruler. and kingdom, which attained a high 

The kingdom founded by Kadphises, measure of piosperity under his sixth 
like that of (diand agupta, reached its successor, Dhruwascna. It included 
most flourishing jieriod under the .second Gujerat, extending to the Naibada. The 
sueces.sor of th founder, while its im- rulers at one tune show'ed sjn'cial tavimr 
portance begins to decrca.se after the to Buddhism, and at another translerred 
third centu y a.d., when other dynasties their preference to the Brahmans or to 
and stales became more jiroiniiieiil. the Jains, who still count many adherents 
However, the history of India during the in the old Valabhi district. The canons 
first millennium a.d. appears to the of this latter doctrine we^e definitely 
modern inquirer like a great mo air .formulated at the C'ouiicil ot Valabhi. 

picture, in which only individual To the second half of the first milbm- 
SeeiTin small related groups of .stom's nium a.d. belongs the development of an 
Patches recognisable. Coins, imjiortant Hindu kingdom in the Deccan, 

casual reports from travellers, that of the Chalukya. This race is con- 
espccially Chinese, and in.scriptions show sidcred to have come from Northern 
us movement and counter movement, India, and the founder of the- dynasty, 
rise and decay among states both small Jayasimha I., established himself about 
and great, but in no case is it ])0.ssible to 500 a.d. in the Deccan at the expcn.se of 
reconstruct the history in detail. In the Dravidian Pallavas. The new Hindu 
many cases, we have only the most scanty kingdom rapidly increased in size and 
sources of information, a few isolated power, and in the following millennium 
names and events, w^hile other states embraced the greater portion of the Deccan. 
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In Ihe year 630 it was divided into an 
eastern and a western kingdom. The 
Chalukya j'^ince, Vishnuwardhana, ob¬ 
tained the kingdom on the east coast, 
which included the coast line between 
the mouths of the Krishna and Godavcri. 
VoY a long })eriod he was at war with the 
(hola on tli^‘. south, and eventually 
suc('uinbt‘d to ihoir attacks in 1060. The 
western Chalukya constituted a flourishing 
kingdom until the year 747, and were 
then conquercid and reJaiced to great 
weakness by the Kashtrakuta. After a 
l')ng t)eriod ot det)iession, Tailapa Deva, 
th(' son ol Vikramaditya IV., conquered 
the Kashbakuta of Malkhed, and also 
M.ilava and tlie (diola, in ()73, and became 
ih(' lound(‘r ol the later Chalukya dynasty, 
whose kingdom dis- 


Extent of 
Buddhist 
Dominion 


a|)|)ear^ 
rnd of 
(entury, 
divided 
numl)er 


Iowa Ills tli(‘ 
the twelfth 
wh(‘n it was 
among a 
(d branch 

dynasties. 

'I'lns period of 
]>ohti(al (diange and 
('omjilete racial fusion 
had gi adiially obliter¬ 
ated the ])oints of 
contrast (‘xisting 
Ixdween the original 
races and ])e()})les. 

Idle unity ol the 
Indian peo])le, Hin¬ 
duism as it is in 
modern times, had 
been slowly lornu‘d 
from this former 
ethnical dualism. Its 
character is marked 
by two sjiecial jiecuharities, religious belief 
and social institutions or castes. 

During the time of Asoka we find gn‘at 
j)()ints ot difference existing within the 
phc're ot redigious belief. The Brahman 
doctrine of the nature of the world and 
the Deity was a ])urely esoteric 
system of belief, the other 
castes, and particularly the great 
mass of the Sudra, believing in 
the power of demons. Within the Brah¬ 
man school of thought a third faith had 
arisen—Buddhism. This had been at 

first tolerated by the Brahmans, as they 
had failed to recognise the points of 
opj>osition to their system which its 
teaching involved. It has largely to thank 
Asoka for the vigour of its advance. It 



MONUMENT OF AN ANCIENT KING 
This temple, on the hih of Takt-i-Snliman, near Srinag^ar, 
is believed by the Brahmans to have been erected by 
Jaloka, the son of Asoka, who reigned about 220 n.c. 


Early 
Indian 
Religions 


was preached throughout India by the 
royal missionaries, and was introduced into 
Ceylon immediately after the Council ot 
Patna. It also penetrated far beyond 
the boundaries of its Indiaii birthplace. 
During the first century of our era it 
reached China, w^here it was recognised as 
the State religion during the fourth cen¬ 
tury. In 372 it was intro¬ 
duced Irom China into Korea, 
reaching, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Cochin China, Ava, 
Formosa, Mongolia, and Japan during 
the sixth century. At an even earlier 
jieriod that form of it established in the 
Pali canon had jiassed from ('cylon to 
Burma in 450, and afterward became the 
dominant faith of Siam in ; it was 
brought to Java from 
the Indian continent 
in the sixth or seventh 
century. We have a 
striking exam])le of 
the powerful influence 
which its teaching of 
liberation and its 
liumanilarianisrn ex¬ 
ercised even upon 
uncivilised nations in 
the case of the Scy¬ 
thian Kamsbka. At 
1h e Cou n c; 1 of 
Kashmir the dor- 
lrinc‘s lormulatefi at 
P a t n a w e r e re- 
assorted. 

But even at that 
time in the North of 
India a schismatic 
movement had begun, 
due to the introduc¬ 
tion of a barnui system of dialectic, and 
also to tlie perversion of the doctrine and 
worship by the Dravidian belief in demons. 
At a later period the Ixdief underwent so 
great a translormation among the. Tartar 
and Mongolian ])eoples that tlie northern 
Buddhism ot the jiresent day is merely 
a frightful caricature of the pure Buddhist 
doctrine. The soul, to which Gautama 
had denied an objective existence, was 
reintroduced as an element of belief. 
The souls of the future Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattwas, especially those of the 
Manjusri and the Avalokitesvara, were 
accorded divine veneration, becoming 
personifications of the mystical religious 
knowledge and of the spirit of the Budd¬ 
hist churches; while almighty power was 
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typified in a third divinity, \Xiradhara. 
7 'hus the hea\’en ot this Buddhist sect 
was jirovided with a trinity, and to this 
were attributed the most abhorrent 
characteristics of the lower gods ; and 
Shamanist customs and incantations, to¬ 
gether with bloody sacrifices, were intro¬ 
duced into the worshij). d'his incorporation 
_ ot Indian Dravidian ideas and 

; p customs with Buddhism is 

Beliefs****'** childly the work of the Indian 
monk Asanga, who lived at 
Peshawar, in the Punjab, during the sixth 
century a.d. The resulting doctrine, 
called by the northern Buddhists the 
Great Chariot, to distijiguish it from that 
which they contiMiiptuoiisly termed the 
Little Chariot—the earlier Buddhism — 
together with tlu‘ conception that tlu‘ 
spirit ot the Churches became incarnate 
in one temporal head, ('ventually led to 
the development of laimaism in the 
countries to the ntirth ot India. 

Next to the Asoka inscrifUions the 
most import ant sources of information 
u])on Inclian Buddhism an* the* accounts 
of th(‘ ChiiK'se Buddhists who made pil¬ 
grimages to th(‘ sacred shrines of their 
religion, esjiecially the reports of Fa Hien 
(400-414) and of Hiuen Tsang (()2()-()45). 
From Ihi Hien we l<‘arn that in the whole 
of Nearer India tlu* two doctrines, the 
(ireat Chariot, or Mahayana and the Little 
Chariot, or llinayana, existed side by side, 
though at the same time the. Brahman 
teaching counted numerous adherents. At 


the time of Hiuen Tsang, Kashmir was 
entirely given up to northern Buddhism, 
while the Little Chariot was predominant 
in Western and Southern India ; in the 
Ganges district Buddhism suffered gnxatly 
from the competition of Brahmanism. 
Hiuen Tsang was present at the Council ot 
Kanauj, where the doctrines of the northern 
st‘ct were formulated. Buddha’s birth¬ 
place wits at that time in ruins, but his 
religion was evam then firmly I'stablished 
in those countries in which he had him¬ 
self been ])ersonally active. In the n‘st 
of India the old doctrine was still highly 
nourishing, and only in Kalinga had it been 
drivt'U back by the ris(‘ of Brahmanism 
throughout that district. 

Shortly after the pilgrimage of Hiuen 
Tsang serious mislortlines came upon tlu‘ 
Buddliists. The^(‘ are most probably to 
be ex])lained by persecutions, which were 
at most purely local ; Indian Budflhism 
collajised mort' from iiitiMiial weakness 
and diversity ol growth than from the 
open hostility of other rt'ligioiis. Soon 
after the conclusion of the first milhumium 
—about 1200 - it had c(*ased to exist 
almost throughout India. 'I'he ])rinces of 
Kashmir and Orissa supported it tor a 
time ; but about t ;4() its last stronghold, 
Kashmii, also fell, and wlu'u the first 
Mohammedan kingdom of India was 
founded, nearly the whoh' population, with 
the excejition of soiiii* lew adluaents in 
Bengal and Orissa, together with the 
Jains, acknowledged the godsol Hinduism. 


THE STORY OF 

HOSE long-continued jiolilical disturb¬ 
ances which we have desc ribed jaoved 
unfavourable to the strengthening ol reli¬ 
gious conviction. Among the P>rahmam’ a 
jieriod of deej) metajihy.sical speculation 
had been succeeded by a jieriod ot repose, 
while the lowest gods and the rudest 
forms of worshij) had been gradually ac- 
cej)ted by the peo])le at large. It was not 
until the eighth century that the reaction 
began. Tradition names Kumarila, who 
lived in the first half of that century, as at 
once the deadly enemy of the Buddhists 
and the reviver of the Brahman religion. 
But the first great reformer so called was 
probably vSankara Acharya. He was born 
in the Deccan in 788, was chiefly active 
in Northern India, and died in the Hima¬ 
layas in 820. He revived the Vedanta phil¬ 
osophy and created the new popular Hindu 
1200 


LATER HINDUISM 

religion. The esott*ric jioition ol his doc- 
triiu* acknowh‘dg(.‘s one uiiicjue supreme 
god, the Brahma Faia Brahma, IIk* cri'ator 
and governor ol the world, who is to be 
worshij)ped by mystical introspection ; 
the elements ot religious thought extant 
in the }K'0|)le as a whole he united and 
ins|)ired in the tigure ol Siv^. The great 
apostle of the worship of 
H^ndu^*^ Vishnu, on the other hand, was 
P .. . Ramanuja, who lived in the first 
Keiigions eentury. His 

doctrines were preached by Kabir (1380- 
1420) in Benged, and Chaitanya (born 
1485) in Orissa. From the time of those 
reformers onward, Siva and Vishnu have 
been the corner-stones in the system of 
Hindu worship. In the popular religion 
Brahma retires into the background. 
The fundamental element in the jdiilo- 
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A God of 
Mftny 
Incarnations 


soj)liical conception ol Vishnu is imma¬ 
nence, so that this kindly helping god 
becomes properly the god of incarnations, 
of Avatars. His })eing permeates all 
things, and hence he may appear in most 
ditferent forms. When(‘ver gods or men are 
rtdiiced to the extremities ot need, Vishnu 
lu'ings them hel}) in one or another ot his 
maiiiiestations. l.egend num¬ 
bers manyol these incarnations, 
in all twenty-two, hut tin* 
g(Mierally acce[)t(Ml number is 
ten. In tlu* first three the god appears as the 
tish, th(‘ tortoise, th(‘ boar; in the ionrth, 
as the male lion; and in the later incarna- 
lioiis in human form, first as a dwarf: after¬ 
ward, in the sixth, seventh, and eighth as 
Parasnrama. as Kamatshandra, and as 
Krishna -that is, in lorms taken fiom the 
heroic' legcmds of Indian aiiticjuity. Ol 

tlirsc' incarnations ^ 

Krishna has bca'ome 
the most popular, tin* 
lH'oj>l(' lecognising a 
n.itional dun actca'is- 
ti(' in the amusing 
tiicks assigned to 
Kiishna by the 
legcMid. 'flu' ri'prc'sen- 
tation ol Buddha as 
th(‘ ninth incarnation 
of \'islmu no doubt 
b(‘longs to a jnaiod 
when an attempt uas 
made to unite- Bud¬ 
dhism with the Hindu 
leligion. A lati-r 
iheory also considers 
Buddha uncicM' this ineai nation «is an agent 
who tcMupts the- wicked to sc'oi n the- W-das 
and the' laws of caste* in ordc-r to sec ure* 
thc'irc'vent ual dc*struction,ancl so to fre-e the* 
woild ot them. Finally, the* last incarna¬ 
tion ol Vishnu bc*longs to the tuturc* ; at 
the c*nd of the present age the* god will 
apjiear as Kalki and found a new kingdom 
ot purity. 

In the concc'ption ot Siva, ilrahman 
idc-as of “ darkness ” meet the demon 
beliefs ot the Dravidians. It is among the 
mountain trilx*s ot the* Himalaya that the 
figure ot Siva, the “ mountain spirit,” 
originates, borrowed irom Kiraata, a 
divinity given over to sensual pleasures, 
drinking, and dancing, and lollowcd by a 
train of lowc*r sjfirits. The fundamental 
con(‘e])ti()n ol the l)ravidian races of 
divinity as evil in nature is commingled 
with the Brahman ideas of darkness in the 



BRAHMA WITH HIS CONSORT SARASWAT 
In Indian niytholoj^, after a god was personified, he wa 
l iven a consort. SaraswaU is tlie goddess of learning. 


person of Siva, the god of destruction* 
As Rudra he personifies the destructive 
lorcc^s of nature ; as Mahakala, the dis¬ 
solving ])ower of time ; as Bahirava, he 
is the* destroyer, or destruction as such ; 
and as Bhuteswara, adorned with a gar¬ 
land of snakes and death’s-heads, he is the 
supreme deity ot all the demons of the 
Dravidian lielief. 'i'hus Siva is rather a 
DravidianVishnu than an Aryan creation; 
as, index'd, is manifested by the distribu¬ 
tion of their several worshijis, the devotees 
ol Siva bc*ing more* numerous in the south 
and tho.sc* of Vi.shnu in the north. 

Thus in the northern districts of the 
Madras |)i<*sidency the* worshippers ot 
Vishnu ])re])onderate by a number vary¬ 
ing from ten to one* to lour to one ; while 
m the* central districts ol the* ])rc*sidency 
the number ot adherc-nts of each faith is 
almost ecpial. In the 
south, the worshipiiers 
ol Siva surpass those 
of Vishnu by a nuni- 
bc-r valying from four 
to one to sixty-seven 
to one*. In the loftier 
c*c)ncc‘])tion of Siva, 
Biahman thought 
bec'omc‘s moie promi¬ 
nent ; Irom dc-atli 
spimgs up Irc'sh life, 
from destruction the 
new and more bc*auti- 
lul Is 1 (‘stored. Thus 
the* “ destrovc-r ” 
be comes a benefactor, 
Sada, vSiva. Sankara, 
Sambliu ; he pc'i'sonifies the* ic*produc'- 
ti\c* foices of Nature, and as such is 
worshipped under the name Mahadeva, 
the* grc'at god , Isvara, the chiei lord. 


is ol more trecpient occurrence 
Yet move 


No image! 

in India than his symbol. 
dc*finitely Brahman is the ideaof the powc*r 
of the sacrifice* and ot a.scetici.sm. and in 
this ('onnec tion Siva a})i)c*ars in the foim 
of the “(irc‘at IVnitent,” Mahayogin. Per- 
sonification has nc^t extendcxl 
so far among the Hindu deities 
as it did among those of (ireece 
and Rome; c'onseciuently, the 
Hindu ])antheon is not composed of 
one great lamily of grandparents, fathers 
mothers and children. Brahma and 
Vishnu had no son, and only two .sons 
exist loosely connec ted with Siva—known 
as Subrahmanya, or Skanda, the god of 
war, and Ganesa, the god of cunning 
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ORIGINAL TYPE OF THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT 
An ancient stone temple, built in imitation of the original type 
of the Car of Jiiggernaut, which, m many different forms, 
has so long figured and still figures in Hindu processions. 


and .snc('t;ss, wlio is invokcMl u])()ii t*vcry 
nece.ssity of daily lilc, and wIkhi* do- 
forniod, stnm])y figure with the elejdianl’s 
head is e\a"rvwheii‘ to \nt found. 

Consol ts are assigiu'd to all the mon* 
important deities ; yet the ('onei'ption ot 
wifehofxl has m this ease lu'en ov(‘r- 
.sheidowed by tlie ])ersonal attril>iUe-> ot 
the deity, might or ])ower. According 
to Hrahinan j)hilosoj)hy, a.s soon as a 
snpremt' being becomes peisonal, his 
attribute's coalesce into male and female 
divisions, the latter ot which, contrary 
to our conce})tions, is the more operati\'e 
of the twa). In the case ol the less active 
gods, Brahma and \hslmu, this op])osi- 
tion is by no means so ])rominenl. The 
con.sort of Brahma, Saraswati, is the 
goddess ot learning and knowledge; 
while ],akshnii, the wife of Vishnu, is the 
goddess ol supreme good and beauty. 
However, in the worship ot Siv'a the 
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female side of his existeru'O jdays 
a more important part, owing to 
the tact that the god himself 
occupies a position ot greater ac¬ 
tivity, and ha^ absorbed a larger 
proportion ol Diavidian deities who 
were essentially leminini'. JCa('h ol 
the cluel tonus, under w’hich Siva 
a])pt'ais, has bv*en intensified by tlu' 
addition ol .1 wile. 

To the narrow' circle of tht' 
su[)remi‘ gods is add(‘d a number ot 
superior biniigs. partly drawni Irom 
])r(*historic legend, such, lor in¬ 
stance, as the sained singers ol the 
\'i‘das, the Kishis, tlii' Pandu 
brotlun's ol the P>haiata batth's, and 
others drawni Irom the immeious 
band ot low’er dinties worshi})ped by 
individual tiibes. 'J'lit' Hiiuhi 
heaven is spacious ('iiougli to con¬ 
tain any deity ol the sinalli'st nn- 
]H)rtance or mystery, and includes 
stones and mountains, rivi'is and 
tanks, wec'ds and tiees, usetul and 
dangeious animals, sjinit > ol tht' 
dcTeased, individual dennous, and 
every variety ot atmosplunical 
plienomimon. 

'riu' wide dilTeieiicis—in fa( t, the 
o])])osilions- w'lncli chaiMctei ise tlu' 
manitt‘statlon^ ot tlu' di\’ine ek*- 
ment an' u'lk'itt'd in the woislnp; 
th<i low’(‘st letish wor-^lup exists 
sifk' by Mde with tlu* \i‘iU‘iation ot 
the puK'i and higlier powiMs ot 
heaven. Hinduism is ])artKulailv 
distinguished trom all monotheistu' ri'h- 
gion by th(‘ tact tliat its x'otaries do not 
constitute a ('hurch, or, iiKk'ed, possess 
a universally ac('(‘])ted eretal. .A Hni hi 
may woishi]) X’lslum or Siv.i in one 
01 otlii'i ot th('ir ditterent loi'iiis, as also 
(iant'sa. or oiu' ot th.e many Saktis ; 
his choice depends entiiely on tlu* 
forms ot prayi'r and incantation which 
he has reci‘i\'i'd from his sjitritual tutor 
and advisei, the (iurii. 'J'hese lornuila* 
vary in tin' case ol individual gods, 
and any god can b(' transformed into 
the patron deity ol tlie Hindu who 
bears u})on his iorehi'ad the sign of this 
.special god. I'ndi'i* these ('ircum.stanc.es 
common worshij) is inijiossibkx VVorship, 
like faith, is purely personal, and is corn- 
])osed of tormuhe and spells ot magic 
])ow^cr, of purificatory rites and sacrifices 
which the worshipper offers to the god.s 
or induces hi.s priest to offer for him. 




■ ' CELEBRATION OF THE FEAST OF GANESA AT BENARES 

The nnage of Ganesa, the God of Success, who has the head of an elephant, may be seen in one of the vessels. 


Wurslup of kind, tluTclore, demands 
no i^icat space or Imildine, where the 
con^rei^ation mav meet toj/ethei htdoie 
tlieir |.;od : tlie sanctuary pro]XT is never 
more than a small slirine or an unim¬ 
portant chapel with the symbol or muif^e 
ot the ^^od. The templ(‘s, which have 
increasc'd to (Miormous size, (‘Npt'cially in 
^ontlun'ii India, owe then dimensions to 
tlie addition ot siil)ordinate rooms such 
as piljL^iim halls, side ^.^alleries, or tanks 
suiionnded bv st('])s. 

Diviiu' wcM'shij) IS carri(Hl on und(‘r 
thiee m.iin dittereiit torms. Vislmii, ol 
all the supreme ^mds, is most like man 
in shape. C’onsequeiitly, his statu<‘ is 
tended like a human beiii^ by pnests 
s])(‘cially ap])ointed loi the ])ur])ose. I he 
woishi]) ol his ima^e may be compaied 
to the ])laying of a sin.dl child with its 
doll, and theOherin^^s made to him are 
those thiiif^'^ which delight the Hindu 



—rice, coraco, ])astry, and flowers 
or decorations ot pisarls and precious 
stones. Siva, on the other hand, the 
lotty and olten terrible f;od, dwells at 
lu'iirhts unattainable by humanity. It 
1-. exci'ptional lor his temple to contain 
a statue. Howi‘ver. worship i^ rendered 
ev(>rywhere to his symbol, the hngam, 
winch IS bathed m holy water, smeared 
with buttin' or coyered with flowers. 
The worship of the thiid group ot gods, 
Dravidian m origin, necessitates a bloody 
sacrifice, t roals are slaughtci ed beloi e tin 
altars, and the images and temi)le floor 
are sj^rinkled with the blood ot the ani¬ 
mal. Poorer ])eo})le offer a cock to these, 
or to other lower divinities. The human 
sacrifices pievalent at an earlier jieriod 
are now practically abolislu*d, though 
survivals in a mildm* lorni occur even at 
the present day. 

To these forms of daily 'vorshi]^ jMayin 
and sacrifice, must be added the religious 
testivals which occur upon the days 
dedicated to numerous individual gods. 
Scarce a peojde or a religion can be found 
which celebrates so many pious festivals 
as the Hindus. Specially meritorious is 
a pilgrimage carried out under circum¬ 
stances of unusual difficulty to the 
source of some holy stream—such as the 
Ganges or the Narbada—or to one of 
the great sanctuaries of Siva or Vishnu. 
As Brahmanism had already sowed the 
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seed which was to develop into Hinduism 
and its religion, so upon the social side 
the Brahman caste regulations provided 
a practical basis lor organisation. The 
caste system has been j)romoted by many 
influences and checked by many others. 
Even Buddhism showed a tendency to 
equalist* 


Religions 
and Caste 
System 


and level the sharp barriers 
existing Ixdween the castes. 
When at a later period Moham¬ 
medanism was introduced, its 
adhcKMits declined to recognise 
caste, and many Hindu sects in imitation 
laid down the social equality oi all men 
as a fundamental princijile. 

On the other side iiiflueiues existed 
which fin thered the [)crsist(‘nce and multi- 
jdication of the castes. During anticpiity 
the incorj)oration of nuanbiMs of foreign 
races must have pioduced subdivisions 
within the se\a'ial castes; newcomers 
would be regard(‘d with some contempt 
by the oldtM* mc'mliers, and differences of 
this nature grew in course of time to 
absolute division. Within the warrior 
caste this process was ('onstantly repeated ; 
and in the same way deep schisms often 
arose within the Brahman caste, es])ecially 
in the south. It was a common occui naice 
for a caste or some })art of it to claim and 
acquire a liigher jiosition by means of 
falsified genealogies or other evideiK'e, 
though without olitaining absolute recog¬ 
nition. Local separation oi the members 
of one and tlu' same caste naturally 
results in a multiplication ol castes. The 
divided jiarts mistrust one another, 
(‘Specially on the ])oint of purity of d(*s('ent, 
and ultiiuately tlii* s(‘nse of tlu'ii ('oinmon 
unity is lost, and that which had l)een 
one caste liecomc’s two. Caste divisions 
of this nature are especially common 
among nomadic shej)h(‘rd tribes or trading 
and agric ultural castes, which are driven 
from lime to time by outbreaks of famine 
to change their dwelhng-])lace and to 
divide th(‘ir forces ; divisions may also hv 
brought about by war and the 
oTcastc ^^^^^Hug of ]X)htical boundaries. 

Divisions ^ arrived at 

liigh prosperity often attempts, 
and with success, to break away from his 
caste brotliers, and to assume the name 
and the special customs of a higher caste. 
Religious divisions are also a frequent 
ause of caste disnqition. 

One of tlK‘ commonest causes ol caste 
increas(^ is change of jirofession, which 
often results in a change of circumstances 
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or s(X'ial conditions. Ihider Eurojx^an 
supremacy it is a ])henomenon of (faily 
occurrence that the Hindu who enters the 
service of a white man thinks himself 
better than his former caste brothers, 
and new castes of (X)achmen, water- 
bringers, grass-cutters are constantly aris¬ 
ing m this way. At the present time 
separation of profession is the main char¬ 
acteristic of the caste system, jirofession 
being invariably hereditary. I'his custom 
tends to ])iTserve the jmrity of bkxxi; no 
one who belongs to one caste may marry 
with the member ot another caste. Among 
th(‘ higher castes mere contact defiles, or 
the breath of a low-born man exeii at a 
considerable distance. halting with a 
m(‘mber of another caste is absoluti‘ly 
lorbiddiMi. St(‘ni ])rec(‘])ts thus regulate 
individual behaviour. Castes have their 
own ]>residents and inspectors, aj)])oint 
pecuniary fines or expulsion as ])unish- 
ment for grievous offence's, and also 
watch over the welfare of the whole, by 
maintaining tlx* rat(‘ of wages and the 
hours of labour, by organising strikes 
iqxm (M'casion, and by supporting the 

« ... i)oor and nKiintainiiig widows 
Position 11 A1 j. i 

and orphans. Amiost as great 

. , -. an obstacle fo national develop- 
nient as caste innu(‘nce has be(‘ii 
the low position held by the woman. 
Among till' Aryans and also among the 
low(‘r native tribes the woman was 
respect(‘d and honoured. Dining the ej)ic 
p(M iod she was th(‘central point ol interest 
in the brilliant tournaments of the 
Kshatriya, and was tht‘ t‘(]ual ('oinpanion 
of man for the j)Ot‘ts ol tlu‘ sixceeding 
age, wh(‘reas now she is but a miserable 
creature, an oppressed and hard-worked . 
slav(‘. 

Here, too, Brahman influence is to Ix' 
tra('(*d in the r(‘pr(*s>^i()u of the woman. 
'Fhe Brahmans C(msid(‘red that the safi'st 
means ot securing racial piuity, the 
fundamental precept oi their social organi¬ 
sation, was to limit the freedom of the 
woman to the closest possible regulations, 
d'hc only task left to her was to present 
her husband with descendants ot pure 
blood, and to this task everything that 
may laise the esteem in which woman is 
held was ruthlessly sacrificed. Contenqit 
and stern corn})ulsion accompany her 
from birth to death. Should a son bt‘ 
born to a Hindu the festival conch-shell 
is blown, and the friends bring congratula¬ 
tions and cheerful offerings ; but when 
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llio child is a girl, the father looks upon 
the ground in embarrassment, while his 
friends offer him condolences instead oi 
congratulations. Special festivals are 
arranged only in honour of t)oys and never 
of girls. Alter the birth of a son tin* 
mother remains unclean for three weeks, 
but for four weeks after the birth of a 
daughter. The boy is instruct(‘d l>y his 
s])iritual tutor in accordance with his 
lather’s j)osition ; the girl receives no 
instruction at all. Whatever she learns 
she learns from her mother, who knows 
nothing more than a tew texts and ])iayers 
for the ])oss{‘ssion ol a laithful husband, 
and a few curses against polygamy and 
in'id'hty. 

Al the agc‘ ol seven to nine years old the 
girl is marru'd to a boy ot Irom twelve 
to fourteiMi years ol age, or even to an 
old w’ldower, without any attempt being 
made to consult her inclniation ; olten 
sht‘ meets her husband at the ceremony lor 
the first time. Alter the ceremony is 
concluded she remain^ lor the niouK'nt in 
lu'i' parents’ house, to lx* traiislerred to 
li^r husband niKin tin* first sign> ol pulxTty. 

Practice thirteen and lour- 

/tf. teen years of age are by no 

Ol C/iiiiG , " 1 • I *1 

. means ('xcej)lional in India. 
Marriage i„Huenc(‘ 

must be exercised by early inarriagt*^ ol this 
kind upon lhe]>hysical and intelUx'tual w(‘l- 
(are ol tlie nation is sulfi('iently obvious, 
rjxin her marriage a giil begins a miserabir 
hie ol slaveiy within the prison ol the 
woman’s a])artments ; she must cov(m 
her lace beloie every male member ot th(‘ 
family, she may not speak to lu'r husband 
lor days together, she may not call him 
by name or eat with him ; her existence 
is passed in deadly moiKitony. l- 5 elore 
the jXM'icxl ol the hhiglish supremacy the 
woman’s ideal was to be cremated with 
her dead husband. These suttees are now 
a thing of the past, but the lot oi the 
widow IS almost worse than deatli by fire, 
d'he death ol her husband is ascribed to 
her ill deeds committed in a former state 
oi existence, and her remaining days are 
weighted down by liatred, severe jienance, 
mortification, and the burden oi the 
heaviest tasks. 

Such is the lot ol woman in those strata 
of society which juofess to fulfil the 
ideal of Hindu existence. In reality, these 
severities are often tempered by mild¬ 
ness and affection. Among the ])oorer 
Hindus of the lower castes the wile is 


obliged to share tht* task of procuring 
sustenance tor the family, and thus rises 
to be the equal of the man, and gains 
.scll-res})ect b}^ the consciousness ot lieing 
ot sonn* use in the world, though at the 
same time even in this class of society the 
wile is considered an inferior being. 

In the subordination of civil society as 
„ . arrang(‘d by themselves, the 

Tfk man Brahmans ndained learning 
Claims to , ■ ,, . ^ 

, . and science as their preroga- 

earning were themselves under 

the special protection ol the goddess of 
Usirning, Saraswati, the chief wile of 
Hrahma. 

Th<‘ Brahmans have left their special 
mark u]x)n the whole religious, scientific, 
and artistic literature ot India by the 
(reatioii ol a U'arned languagis Sanscrit, 
'fhe carh(‘sl hymns ol the Vedas, dating 
perhaps Irom thi‘ third millennium n.c., 
are writtim in an ancient but highly- 
developed language : from this the ]X)pular 
tongiK‘ gradually di\'erged as in course of 
tiun* it was broken into different dialects, 
'fix' j)ri(‘sts c'onsidenxl it of liigh imjiort- 
anc(‘ that llu‘ language m which they 
spoke* to the gods should be higher and 
more* perlect than the vulgar temgue. 
As lliey gradually rose above the common 
people to power and influence they trans- 
lormed the language ol religious thought 
and worship by a strictly logical and 
scientific proct'dure into the Samskrita, 
tlu‘ “ perk'Ct language,” as distinguished 
Irom tile vulgar tongue or “ original ” 
language, the Prakrita. 'fhey can jiride 
themselves ujion including in tlieir number 
the greatest grammarian ol all time, 
Banini, who flonrislied appan'iitly about 
till* middle ol the fourth century H.c. 
The ('outlast between the esoteric lore ol 
the Brahmans and the. more jxipular 
teaching ol Buddha is exprc*ssed in the 
lad that Ihiddha and his disciples 
preached to the people in their own tongue 
in every country which they visited. It 

^ . was not until Buddhaghosha 

Sacred , _ ^ ii ..-i_ ^ .1 _ 


*^^i*^^*^^* commentaries ol the great Bud- 
01 India Mahinda into the sacred 

books that this language, the Pali, became 
the saerecl tongue of southern Buddhism. 
Brahman influence is also ajiparent in the 
formation of the southern branch in so 
far as this latter chose Sanscrit and not 
Pali lor the jmrposes ot religious writing. 

The most important part of Brahman 
literatiirv^ is concerned with religious 


(410-430) had transcribed the 
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questions. The Vedas are the loiin- 
dation of all later religious and philo¬ 
sophical developments. Of the four 
collections of the Vedas, the Rig Veda 
belongs to a remote period of antiquity, 
j^arts of it undoubtedly dating from the 
third millennium B.c., while two later 
colhrtions, the Sama and Yajur Vedas, 
« belong to the period when the 

acre ritual had been tormulated. The 

ymns o collections of hymns 

Hinduism 

had to repeat during tlu* ixTtormance ol 
sacrifice. Then‘ were thret* ordcas ol 
jiriests, and eacli ol the three collections 
whic h we have mentioniHl was tor the use* 
of a })articular ordc-r. 'fo the Hohis, or 
highest ot the three ordtns, belonged the* 
Rig Veda, which thc'y were required to 
r(*('ite m a loud voice. Next to them 
(arne the I'dgahi pric'sts ; they ustnl the 
Sama Vedas, which tlu^y sang in chorus. 
The Wijur Vedas were for tlu‘ use ot the 
Adhwaryu [iriests, who wc're allowed only 
to mutter in a low \oice. Tlie fourth 
Veda, lh(‘ Atliar, contains magical lorniul.'e 
against sickiu'ss and the attacks ol 
enemies, together with extrac ts irom the* 
Rig Veda. The Rrahniarias also belong 
to i^re-Buddhist times ; these arc* prose* 
comjiositioiis ('oiitainiiig a substratum ol 
historical truth interwoven with legendary 
narrative's, and consist jirimanly ol a 
descriiition ol the* ritual employt'd in the 
gn^at sacrifice's as {)erlc)rnu'd by the 
different priests. The Upanishads are 
works of a different charac ter, and contain 
the ivsults ol Hrahman ])hilosophic'al 
speculation, togethc'r with redigious and 
philosojihical tc'aching u]x>n the nature ol 
the world and the world-soul Irom a mono¬ 
theistic point of view. They are marked 
by a })rolunclity ot speculation and rich¬ 
ness of thought which are c'\’idenc'e of tlie 
serious prosc^cution of the; truth lor its 
own sake. Wholly diffc;renl are theTantras, 
Hindu which belong to a much later 

P . ])eriod ; these are a collection 

La.«Ze "f niysticHl religious ])re< cpts. 

prayers, and magic formuke lor 
the service ol .Siva in his more esoteric 
character and fcanale personification. 

Though these writings were comjiosed at 
a later date than those; ])reviou.sly men¬ 
tioned, they are none the less c'.onsiderably 
older than the extant version of the 
eighteen Puranas, with their eighteen 
appendices, amounting in all to about 
400,000 double lines, and dealing with 
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the legends ot Vishnu. These were 
also included by the Brahmans among 
the “ Scri])tures ot Antiquity,” tlmugh 
their age cannot certainly be dett*r- 
niined. In their present form they are 
a later edition, but their fundamental 
I'lenients exist in ])art in the Maha- 
bharata. , 

Together with rc'ligious writings the 
Sanscrit literature includes all othc'r 
departments of Brahman thought. Tlu* 
historical is their wc'akest side. In this 
rc'spect the Brahmans art' in strong con¬ 
trast to the Mohammt'dan^, who wc'ie 
ever ivady to write the historic's of their 
age and their rulers; and also to the 
Buddhists, in whose chronicles all im]u)r- 
tant evenls affecting the rnonastenc's were 
transmittc'd to later generations. Thc'se 
chronicles have entirc'ly disa])peared in 
the general ruin of Buddhist monasteric's 
m India ; in Kashmir alone, where 
Buddhism maintained its ground to a late 
date', the historical sense has not entirc'ly 
vanishc'd with the monasteiies. The 
book ol the kings tlu'rc' written, the 
ka]atarangini, carru's on tlie history of 
this district into the post-Buddhist period. 

^ In Ceylon, wheie Jhiddhisin 

i over y m j-eligion, 

... . the* chronicles have bcn'ii con- 

Literature ,. , . ^. , 

tiiiued Irom tlu' earlu'st ])enod 

to the dissolution ol the' Singhalese king¬ 
dom and the British occupation. 

Brahman thought was imecpial to the' 
task ol scientific investigation into natural 
causes; in this department intpiiry wa< 
checked by the concejition of a divine 
element, which penc'trated the vegetable* 
and animal worlds, and was even immanc*nt 
in the stone. At the same time the' duty 
ol sacrifice gave the*m a certain knowledge* 
of the parts of the body and their surgical 
treatment; indexed, this was a good school 
for empirical surgery, in which native* 
])ractitioners acquired a high degree ol 
skill. Even such difficult o])e*?ations as 
those for cataract, stone, reconstruction ol 
the nose, removal ol the la'tus, were* 
succe^.ss1ully and skilfuly performed; and 
the medical treatises of the Brahmans make 
mention of no le.ss than 127 different 
surgical instruments. At a later date, 
when the Arabs became acquainted with 
Indian surgery they gave full recognition 
to their superior knowledge. The treat¬ 
ment of internal disease rested upon purely 
empirical methods ; a large collection of 
specific remedies existed, and the chemists 
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to immense size, tower being added 


to aiJ'oopresViv'e’wealth of decoratfon of which th^pyramid tower at the top of the page Is tvpical. The temples grew 
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employed in the preparation of medicine^ 
had acquired scientific knowledge^ of a 
number of important chemical bodies. 

Astronomy was a science in closest con¬ 
nection with the ])rie.stly calling ; indeed, 
the primeval religion of the Aryans had 
consisted in ]n*ay(*rs to those ])ovvers which 
w'ere manih^sted in heavenlv phenomena, 
* in the inovemcnts ol the snn. 

Astronomy and the tixed stars. 

India Thus even in (he earlier Wdas 
the solar yi'ar is calculated with 
a high degree ot accuracy, the year con¬ 
sisting of twelve months oi thirty day^, 
an intercalary month htung added to 
every fifth year. Religious sacrifices and 
festivals were also performed on dates 
pn'viously fixed by means oi astronomical 
calculation. Still, in the jieriod ol Alex¬ 
ander th(‘ (in'at astronomy as an exact 
sciimee w'as at a com|)aratively low le\el, 
and much lu'lp was given by loieigners 
who had made further advances in these* 
studies. Towards the* middh* ol the lirsl 
century a.d., however, the scituict* made* 
a great advance, though it rela])se‘el during 
the j)crieKl ol the leirmation ol the* givat 
Mohammedan states. Only l)y inehvidual 
liriiKTS--lor examjile*, those* e)f Jaipm - 
has astronomy be(*n studied m me)ele*rn 
times with any d(*gn*e ol inte*rest. Siele* by 
side with this science stands that ol mathe*- 
matics, lor which the Brahmans showe*el 
high capacity. Tht*y developed iiide*pe*nd- 
ently the decimal system of notation, and 
the Aralrs undoulHedly learnt very inueh 
from the mathematical studies ol the 
Brahmans. Tlie study ol algebra reae'he*d 
its highest point in the persem ol Aryabhata 
—beun in 47(1 a.d. 

The sacred hymns ol the Indians arc 
admirable com]X)sitions ; ol no less im- 
jxirtance are the epic jioeins composed 
under Brahman influence, the Maluabharata 
and Ramayana. Epic materials have also 
been incorj)orated wnth the Ihahmanas. 

The development of the table 
I y ^ characters Iroin the animal 

fi**!r'**^* world by the Indians is wtII 
known. One ol the earliest col¬ 
lections ol this nature, the Panchatantra, 
probably goes back to the second century 
B.C., and is, at any rate, earlier than the 
sixth c(*ntury n.c., when it was translated 
into Persian ; in another form this collec¬ 
tion enjoys greater popularity as the Hito- 
padesa. The Indian fable lias made its 
w'ay over the wfliole world, and ^lisop’s 
fables, together with the story of Reynard 
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of India 


the Fox, are but an echo oj Indian jxietry. 
Of dramatic works the Indians have 
about sixty pieces of ancient date, al¬ 
most all of which are comedies rather 
than tragedies. 

Painting and sculpture hardly ros(‘ 
abo\e the l(’V(‘l of decorative art ; the 
breath of j)ure beauty observable in 
the represen (at ions oi Buddha is due 
to (ireek influence. Both arts were 
subordinated to architect me, and are 
characlerised by tlu* lantastical conjunc¬ 
tion 0} human and animal forms, the* multi¬ 
plication ol individual members of the 
body, by i‘xaggi‘iation of movement, a 
total lack of jiroportion, the desire to fill 
u]) space, and an ignorance ot the laws ot 
])ers})ective. 

Architecture produced more successful 
results and lu'came m()mimt*n1al alter 
stone had been intioduced as a material 
by (ir(‘(*k influence*. For more than a 
thousand yeais (his art was c()nfnH*d to the 
(*recti()n ol K'hgious buildings : ])alaces ol 
any si/e or splendour do not appear until 
the rise ol the* Mohammedan kingdoms. 
Hinduism in religion and worship has It'll 
«... its stain]) upon architectural 
fnXdkn lx.i„g no arngu- 

Architect»re«‘‘V‘’'r- P'"!"’' 

is but a narrow^ space to con- 
lain tilt* statut* or the symbol ol (he god. 
But round about the sanctuary, lor tht* 
('onvenience ol tlu* ])ilgrims who arrived to 
make their offerings and to perlorm their 
pious vows, were erc'Cted long corridors, 
great pillared halls, and large tanks 
ai)j)roached by flights ol stt*])s lor ab¬ 
lution. 

In this w'ay tem])les which enjoyed a 
high reputation and were visited by tens ol 
thousands ol pilgrims during the yeai often 
grew to enormous sizi*. Ks])ecially is this 
true ol the Dravidian temples, which are 
distinguislu'd by their size and rna^ssiveness 
and by their towTied gates with richly 
adorned pyramidal roofs rising Tn terraces. 
The buildings of the Chalukya kingdom are 
characterised by delicacy of decoration, 
and those of the Jains by an oppressivt* 
wealth ot ornament. To the earlie.i 
Buddhist ])eriod belong the huge temples, 
hewn out of the natural rock and left o])en, 
of Karli, Adjanta, Ellora, and other places. 
Noticeable in Buddhist architecture are 
the numerous buildings containing relics 
of enormous size, which are esjiecially 
common in Ceylon. The famous mosques 
belong to the later Mohammedan period. 




THE AOHAAAEDAN SUPRE^^ACY 

IN INDIA 


FHE DYNASTIES BEFORE THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


H istorians an* acnistonu-d to dOail 
tlu‘ ('V(‘nts ()1 Ihc M()hanini(ulaii 
jKM'iod ol India acTordiiif^ to the mkh'cssioh 
f)l dyinistios. ITii^ l<ni^ |)(‘riod, liow(‘\(‘r, 
upon a morn (.urful ('\aminatiou oi its 
('oiit(‘nt, i.ills into two mam divisions 
\\lii('li rnd and l)(*,i;m ri'sjx'ctivcly with tlu‘ 
M‘ar 152U. 'Hu* lirst oi thcsi* |)(‘nods is 
(’liarart(‘riscd by conimiial li'rment and 
loniusion. Hindus and Mohammedans 
ai'(' m a stat(‘ oi unmt(‘nnpl(‘d and fuTue 
■^t^nf;^U^ knifj:doms arc ioundcd and ovui- 
thrown, dynasties rise and tall. l)urm,i^ 
tlie second pericHl, however, a 
_ Y f^reatei stability pr(‘\’aiR ; the 
c ween o))j)Osi(ion lietwivii the two 
e igions ^ladiially disajipears, 

and for inort' than thri'e Inmdred years 
India is donnnati'd liy se\ ('iitecm monarrhs 
oi one and tiu' same dynasty, tliat ol the 
Mo|l:;ii1s in unbrokem succession. 

Hurinj; the iiist piniod the snjiremacy 
passed thron.ijh the hands of these dynas¬ 
ties ; 

Dvn.islv Years f)! I^eitrn 

House ol C’/hazni .. .. jc>oj 1 iS(> 

House of (ilior. iiSr> ijoO 

I lie Slave J )\ Hast V .. .. I_’o0-ijui) 

House ol Khil)i. i2QO-i,?2i 

House ol 'ru<;lilaU .. 13JI-14IJ 

ITk'S eiads. Tin’>-i4;T 

Balilul Lodhi . 1451 1^26 

Th(‘ first of these dynasties was confined 
to the Punjal) ; that ot the (ihors extended 
tlx* Molrnnint'dan supremacy over the 
wliole low'land district of Northern India ; 
the Slave rulers advanced to the Vindhya 
Mountains, and the second of the Khilji 
rulers governed tlic wliole of India almost 
to the southern point. The Mohammedan 
power in India then readied its first 
period of great(‘st prosjierity. Then began 
the downfall : the Tnghlak rulers lost the 


Dec(‘an and Bengal, and under the two 
last dynasties the front kms oi llx' kingdom 
ott(‘n exteiuU'd but a few miles beyond 
lh(‘ walls ol the ca])ital at Delhi. 

This p(‘riod ol five hundred years was 
a time oi severe op[)r(‘S'«ion for tlu 
Hindus, a time of cruel murder and bitter 
struggle. As the lightning Hash announces 
the oncoming storm, so also a warning 
movc'inent prec(‘ded that convulsion wdiich 
burst upon the nnha])]iy land, tlu' iminilse 
to which was given by India herself. 
In the year qyq a.d., jaijial, the Princt' 
of Lahore, in the Punjab, considenxl that 
the grow’ing j)(.)W’(‘r ot his wa^stern licigb- 
boLir, Nasir ed-din Sabuktc'gin, lord of 
(ihazni, threateiK'd dangc'r tolinnselt. He 
sought to nxliice this jirince by nutans of 
an incursion into Alghanistan ; this effort 
resulted in a Iriendly s(*ttlement. When, 
however, Jaipal, supported by the princes 
ol Delhi, Ajniir, and Kanaiij, resumed tlut 
offensive in C)88 he w^as utterly defeated at 
Laingan. Turco-Atghan liordes marched 
through his country murdering and plun¬ 
dering ; Sabuktegin established himself 
at the contluencc of the Kabul and the 
Indus, and thus got possession of tlu' 
obvious base foi an invasion of 

A*^ainst succeeded by 

Ismail, wfiio, however, 
w'as dethroned in <}()8 by his 
brother, the famous Mahmud ol Ghazni. 

Mahmud (pqS-io^^o), also knowm as Bhut 
Shikan, or the Iconoclast, was the most 
important ruler of the Ghazni dynasty. 
From his Tartar father he had inherited 
tenacity and military jirowcss, while his 
mother, a Persian woman, had given him 
a leeling tor higher civilisation. He was 
a clever, energetic, and enterprising man, 
and also a zealous jiatron of science and 
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art. Magnilicent mosques and palaces 
arose within his capital; famous poets 
and scholars were the adornment of his 
brilliant court—among them Firdusi, the 
chronologist el-Beriini and the universal 
historian Ahu Alt el-Hiissein. known as 
il)n-Sina or A\'icennn. He founded and 
richly endowed a university in (ihazni : 

- , , education was also suiuKirted 
Warrior museum ol natural history. 

. IT. ’ .Splendid loundatioiis were 
and King .11 1 , • 1 i 

creatc'd hy him to provuU* lor 

men ol high mti'llec tual gifts. Although 
military o])erations almost constautlv kc])t 
him away Irom liis (onutry. no internal 
(listurhaiK'e took j)l.i('(' during the tliirty- 
thre(‘ y(‘ars ot Ins reign. 

As a mattei oi latl, M.ihmnd had no 
comtmdieiisive political insight. Ills Indian 
Opel at 10ns W(‘i(‘ hy no means undertaken 
with the object ol comjiu'ring th(‘ 
magmric(‘nt country and Inrthering the 
d('velo]un('nt ol its material resonn es. but 
were mere* raids and loray^ lorthe purpose 
of capturing gold, jewels, and slavi's. The 
MohamuK'dau world is inclined to con¬ 
sider Mahmud ol (ihazni one of the 
greatest rulers ol all tiimg and his co¬ 
religionists and ('ontemj)orari('s regard his 
military achieveiTK'Uts as uuectualled by 
those of any ruler ; 
but this belief is 
lounded not so much 
u|)on his military 
a c li i e V e m (' n t s as 
upon the ridigious 
lanaticism whudi 
o^(M■thr(*vv the kIoIs j 
of hostile ])eo])l('s 
and destroyed the 
temples ot the un¬ 
believers. In this 
respect also th(\v 
overestimate their 
hero and his inten¬ 
tions ; the devasta¬ 
tion of the Indian 
temples was undei- 
taken by Mahmud 
chiefly with the 
object of plundering 
the enormous trea¬ 
sures which had been 
gathered there in the 
course of centuries. 

The first years of gate looted by m/ 

the new ruler were one of the famons .andalw 
OCCUDied bv striic- temple at Somnath which wei 
1 -.A \ ' 11 of Ghazni in 1024, but whic 

gles With Ills smaller from Afghanistan to Delhi 
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GATE LOOTED BY MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 

One of the famons sandalwood gates of the Hindu 
temple at Somnath which were carried off by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1024, but which, in 1842, were brought 
from Afghanistan to Delhi by Lord Ellenborough 


neighbours. Then he turned his face to 
India. In the year 1001 Jaipal was 
defeated tor the second time and ended 
his life ujx)n the funeral jiyre, the Western 
Punjab, with Lahore, falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. This, Mahmud s first 
Indian caiujiaign, was succeeded hy sixteen 
turious raids upon Kasluuir, Multan, the 
tiauges, and even llit‘ soutlieru ])()int of 
th(‘ peiiiiisula ot (iujerat ; (‘specially rich 
was the booty gaiiK'd by tli(‘ plunder of 
I he tem})lesof Nagan'ot, 'I'anesar, .Somnath 
and Maltra: yv{ Ihe boimdaiK's of the 
(ihazm kingdom evleiuksl no further 
than lh(‘ W’estc'iii Punjab. Its ('\tension 
uj)on lh(‘ west and north was iar gu'alt'r, 
loi Mahmud loimd lim(‘ in lht‘ inU'rvals of 
these camj)aigns to compu'r llu' ('ountries 
ol (ihor. or \\’(‘st Alghamslan, 
P.undcr p^.i Wlwn 

roin t e j jj^.jj j,j .p 

Shrines , . . 1 1 1 

age ot sixty-Uiivc Ik' lett a 

jxnvcrful kingdom lH‘hind liim. His 
ionrteen succa'ssors, howx'ver, wc're unable 
to |)r(‘si‘rve it uniiujiaircd ; tlie quarrels 
ol j)retciuU'!'s to the iliron(‘, mternal 
uwolts. and the altai'ks ol (‘iiemies iijinn 
the w’t'st and north (tin* St'ljuks) i(‘siilt(‘d 
in ev(‘ntual disrnj)ti()n. In 1130 (ihazni 
tell into the hands ol th(‘ jirinct's of 
(ihor; its mmu^rons 
and magnilicent 
buildings were 
utterly deva.stated, 
and only tint tombs 
!;t ot Malimnd and ol 
i two other jainccs 
nanained intact. The 
last tw'o memluas ol 
the (ihazni house, 
Moizz I'd - dow^let 
Kluisrn Shall, 1152- 
ii()0, and Khnsrn 
Malik, iibo - ii8b, 
maintained an iin- 
c(‘rtani sovereignty 
in Lahore ^mtil this 
last remnant of the 
o n e e j) o w e iT u 1 
(ihazni kingdom was 
swept away by the 
princes ol (ihor. 

.Sinc(‘ the date ol 
its subjugation by 
Mali mu (I (1010), 
HMUD OF GHAZNI Western Afghanistar 

>od gates of the Hindu played a sub 

e carried off by Mahmud Ol'dmatC part ; but m 

E?uS.b"o'?o"u‘fi,‘ 1163, When Ghiyas 












A SCENE IN THE ANCIENT CITY OF LAHORE 


Tlif* old city of Lahore was the capital of the Western Punjab The period of its highest splendour was in the 
reiyn of Akbar, about the end of the sixteenth century. Its carpets, its silks and woollen fabrics, have long been noteo. 


t‘d-din M()hamni(‘(l il)ii-Sain a^aaidcd ihe Mahmud ol (ihaziii, and massacred the 
throne, th(‘})o\v(M*ol (ihor rapidly incn‘as(‘d. inhabitants or sold llunn mlo slavcay. 
Th(* new ruler a])point(*d his brotlier, Moizz He then advance 1 upon Delhi. This 
(‘d-din (iliori, as co-n'^ent, an iimisual town, afU'r its capture by his held-maish il, 
proceedin/L^ in a Mohammedan state, and Kill!) ed-din, in nTiiained hencetor- 

upon the death of (xhiyas (December loth, ward the chief centre ol the Mohammedan 
IJ03), the r(\e:ent bc'c'ame sole ruler. ])ower in Hindustan. In ii()4 Moi/z ed- 

In ii8() th(‘ (ihaznavid monarclL din dedeated the jn'ince jei Chendra, of 
Khu^iu Malik, was attacked, conqueaed, Henarts and Kanaui, thus ex- 

impri^oned, and ultimately murdered w ^ temdin^^ his Irontiers to the 

alon^ with his sons in ii()2. M’itli their Kin bordeisofBehar. Tn the follow- 

death, the dynasty ol the (ihazni jirinces in^ years lu was occupied 

became' (‘Xtinct. and the Wc'stern Punjab, with liis brother in .Merv, Kharizm, and 
with ihs capital ot Lahore', was added to Ih'iat, until the de'ath of the' latter left 
the kmgdean of Moizz ed-din. The ac- liim the sole ruler ol the /.pvat kinfi^dom. 
cjuisition ol lht"^e territories aeh'ance'd In the meantime, Kutb ed-din and the' 
the boundaiie’s ol (ihor to the imme'diate sec'oad in ('emnnand, the Khilji chieftain, 
iieij^hbourhood of the Kajput states ; Mohamme I ibn-Bachtyar, had subdue*d 
in particular, the kinf^doni rc'ached the Behar (11(14) llpj^er Benc^al (riq^), 
frontiers of Ajinir, which was gov'crnc'd by Gw’alior (ii()b), Gujerat and Oudh. The 
Pithora Rai. This state became the dynasty of Ghor then attained the 
object of the next 0|Jcrations ol Moizz zenith of its power. A defeat suffered 
ed-din. A battle was fought at Thanes- by Moizz ed-dm in the course of an under- 
vara within the narrow space bet\veen the taking against Kharizm in 1204 broke 
_ . desert and the mountains, and up the western part of the empire as far 

Mohl^mmcdan streams of the as the Punjab. The .sultan, indeed. 

Power”' Sarasvati and the Jumna succeeded in suppressing the revolts of his 
Tarain, in which the Afghan governors in those provinces ; but he 
cavalry was utterly deleated by the Indian himsclt fell a victim on the Indus in 12 ;6 
warrior castes (iiqi). In the next year, to the dagger of an assassin.- 
however, Moizz ecl-din conquered Ajmir Moizz ccl-din Ghori left no male descen- 
and the Hindu states attached to that dants, and had made no arrangements 
kingdom. Pithora Rai was cat)tured in for the succession, the immediate consc- 
flight and slain. Shortly afterward Ajmir quence being great disorder. One of his 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, who ncjdicws, Ghiyas ed-din Mahmud, was, 
displayed even greater cruelty than indeed, set up as heir to the throne, but 
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A Slave 
who became 
a King 


bv\T oi \V\s ^^oven\ovs in the chief j^rovinces 
made themselves jn-actically independent. 
In India the experienced geiieial and 
governor, Kutb ed-din Ihak, immediately 
grasped the reins of government (Jum* 
26th), wliile civil war continued lor nint‘ 
years (1206-1215) in llic other provint'es 
of the empire, until th(‘ir incor])()ration 
with Khaii/in. When Kulb 
declared himsell indept'iidenl, 
Hindustan - in its narrower 
sense, tlie district watertal bv 
IheCianges and ] iinina—whicli had hithtaio 
been merely a ])r()\'jnr(* of the kingdoms 
oi Ghazni and Glior, bec'ame independi'iit 
also. 'I'he new ruler ha<l originally lx‘en 
a Turkish slave* ot Moiz/ ed-din. From 
a snbordinatt' )>osilion lu* had gradually 
risen to become commaiider-in-chiel and 
governor, a career that was tyi>ical oi 
the ris(‘ oi many niU^rs in siieceeding 
times, d'hough many ot lht‘se ascended 
the throne by hereditary light, yet tin* 
whole ot this line of ruk*rs has received 
the ('ommon name oi the Slav(* Dynasty 
(T 2 of) I 2 ()U). 

Kulb had (‘ujoyed his j.ower tor only 
four years when an accident at jiolo 
caused his death at Lahore in T2io. His 
character has been thus well described 
by a Mohammedan historian : “ 'I'he 

kingdom wars full of the hoiiouiabh* and 
cleansed from the rebelli(.)Us ; his beiiex’o- 
lencc was as unceasing as his bloodshed.” 
His religious zeal is evidenc(‘d at the pieseiit 
day by the splendid mosques and the 
proud minaret in Old Delhi, which still 
bears his name, Kutub Mmar. His son, 
Aram Shah, was a weak-minded priru e. 
and in the \'ery year oi his act'ession 
(1210) was deieated and apparently mur¬ 
dered by the revolted Shams ed-din 
Altainsh, who also had been a 'liirkish 
slave, and had lound lavour wath Kutl), 
who had given him his daught(‘r, Mahkah 
I ihan, in marriage, and entrusted him wath 
the governorship of Hudaun. Altainsh 
did not immediately get the 
whole country into his j)ow'er ; 
a brother-in-iaw of Kutb had 
made himself independent in 
Sindh, Multan, Bhakor, and Sivistaii. 
The Punjab also revolted from him, and 
in Behar and Bengal in 1219 the governor, 
Hasan ed-din, of the family of the Khilji, 
laid claim to the territory. Before Altamsh 
was able to turn upon him, the invading 
armies of Genghis Khan burst upon Western 
Hindustan. 
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A Period 
of Revolt 
and War 


Tliis cotujiicmr hud utterly dovasiuted 
tlic kingdom of Khuriznh und when the 
lugiti\'c monarch, JeJaJ ed-din Mank- 
biirni, sought shelfer in the Punjab, he 
was pursued by Genghis Khan, who 
devastated the provinces of Multan. La- 
Jiore. Peshawar and Malik])ur (1221- 
1222). The fugitive prince' oi Khari/m 
had begged Altamsh for assistance ; the 
latter, however, was carelul not to irritate* 
the Memge)! bands, and re'inained inactive* 
in Delhi until at le*ngth the thunder 
cleiuds redle*el away as rajiidly as they had 
e'emie. Tliert'U}X)n Altamsh subjugate'd 
P>engal and JL'har in 1225. In 1228 he 
ge)t the Puipab anel Sinelh into Ins pe)wer, 
anel alse) subdued the* kingdom eil Malwa 
m the seiuth after a long struggle (I22() 
12*)2). 'I'hosr Hmelu state*s which had 
ne)t apjx'ared against him in e)])(*n hostility 
we'ie* treate'd mildly aiiel made flept'ndt'iU 
iqiem the kmgdeim under certain cemditions. 
On the dt*atii eil Altamsh (12//)), his king¬ 
dom extended fiemi the Indus to the* 
lhahina[)Utra. and from the Himalaya 
to the Vineihya Mountains. His govern¬ 
ment was well eirgainsed. a sjarit ot vigea- 
ous inte'lle*ctualism ]’a'evail(*el 


Records 
of the Slave 
Dynasty 


in his ceairt. anel the rums ol 
Ka Pithira, ea* Old Delhi, are 


evidence not eaily of the 
we*alth, but also of the artistic taste 
of this highly-gilte'd memaredi. A time 
ot disturbance* folleiWH'd. In the next 
e-leven years no le'ss than five' descen¬ 
dants ol Altamsh sat upon the threme* 
ot Delhi. All the Slave prince's wx*re 
threatem(-'d by danger on three sides—fremi 
the Hindus, who w'e*re' the nua'e reluctant 
to submit te) a leae'ign yoke* in jiroportion 
te) the })ressure laiel upon them by the 
fanatical Mohammedans ; from the 
generals and goveu'noi's wdiei wx're attracted 
by the suecess which had attended the 
rise e)f the first Slave princes ; and 
freim the Mongols, whose devastating 
campaigns were; continually «.nd rajiidly 
repeate'cl after the first advance of Genghis 
Khan. 

The immediate successor of Altamsh was 
his second son, Feroz Shah Rukn cd-din, 
whose gove^rnment (1236) came to an end 
alter seven months in a palace revolution. 
His place was taken by his sister,' Kaziyah 
Begum, a woman admirably fitted for 
supreme ])ower, and the only Mohammedan 
(jueen wdio reigned upon the throne of 
Hindustan (1236-1239). Her powerful and 
masculine intellect, her strength and sense 



INDIA BEFORE THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


of juslict, her spirit and courage, enabled 
her to fulfil the heavy responsibilities of her 
})Osition ; and she did not shrink from 
riding into battle upon her war ele})hant in 
male clothing. However, as says the his¬ 
torian, ■Mohammed Kasim Hindushali 
Firishtah (about 1600), her only fault 
was that she was a woman. Her love for 
an Abyssinian slavt; made her unpojnilar 
among the ]K*ople, and a series of revolts 
began. whi('h ended in her downfall. The 
country was further disturbed both by 
internal dissensions and by Mongol inva¬ 
sions during the short reigns of the two 
tollowing rulers (Hahram Shah and Mastud, 
1240 124()). 

Prot('Ctiv)n Irom these dangias was 
not forthcoming until the reign ot the 
serious and ujinght Nasir ed-din Mahmud 
Shah (124O J 2 i)()), the sixth son of Altarnsh. 
who h'tt almost tlu* (Mitire l)usm(‘ss 
ol government to lus brothei-in-law and 
lather-in-law', tlu' (irand Vi/ar or Wazir. 
(jhiyas ed-dm Pal ban. Tlu‘ Mongols were 
defeated m 1247. 1 hc'V liad meanwhil(‘ 

ov(‘rthrown tlu* Abl)assid kingdom ol 


Bagdad. 

A Mongol 
Embassy 
at Delhi 


Hulagu conliiied his powa*r to 
Persia, and expres.sed his 
tnendly iuteiilioris by .sending 
an embassy to th(‘ coiut oi 
.Delhi. The spirit of those 


times and tin* charac'ter ol thi‘ all-pow'erful 


W'azir can bt* inferred Irom thi‘fa('t that on 


the entrance of that (mibassy the city 
gale ot Delhi was decorated with the 
cor])se.s of Hindu rebels. Ot these there 
was indeed no lack. Hardly had a revolt 


been su):>|)resst'd in one (juarter when ikwv 
disturbances broke out elsewhere, and it 


became nece.ssary to crush the Hindus with 
nieasiues ol the sternest rejire.ssion in the 
Jumna Doab, in Handelkand, in Mewar, 
Malwa, I'tsh, Karrak, and Manikpur .suc¬ 
cessively. 


On February 18th, 1266, Mahmud 

died, and w^as succeeded by the wxizir 
(ihiyas ed-din Balban, w ho had })reviou.sly 
been the virtual ruler of the empire. He, 
too, had begun his career as a Turcoman 
slave. He inflicted severe punishment 
upon the bands of rebels in the north-east 
and upon the Hindus of Mewat, Behar, and 
Bengal, and is said to have slaughtered 
100,000 men during his conquest of the 
Rajputs of Mew^ar. Among mili tary opera¬ 
tions against foreign enemies we must 
mention an incursion oi the Mongols into 
the Punjab. They were defeated in two 
liattles by the sultan’s son, Mohammed 


Khan, who was, however, himself slain. 
Balban was especially di.stinguished for his 
fanaticism ; and it Delhi under his rule 
gained a reputation as a centre of art and 
.science, this is dm* not so much to the ruler 


as to the disturbances of the period, wh^.m 
every intellectually gifted man tied to the 
place of greatest security. The cai)ital thus 


A Centre 
of Science 
and Art 


became a refuga^ for numbers 
of deposed princes and high 
dignitaries, and for a long time 
streets and squares were named 


after countries from which tho.se rulers had 


been expelled. Balban died at the ag(‘ ol 
eighty in 1287. He w\as succeed(‘d by his 
grandson, Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, a 
youth ol eighteen, who had inherited his 
father’s .sternness and cruelty without his 
strength. He plunged into a life of dis¬ 
sipation and soon Ix'came a tool in the 
hands of his wazir. Xizam ed-dm. In 


I2q() he regained his freedom ol action 
by ])Oisoning tlu* w’azir. but shortly atter- 
ward w^as himsell murdered in his palace 
by the new wazir. jt'lal ed-din. 

Even iindei' th(‘ rule ol Balban a 


translormat on had bi*en taking jilace. 
This monarch had abandoned the guiding 
piinciple ol his jnedecessors of ])lacing 
upstarts from among the slaves in the 
most im]>ortant ofhc(‘s, and had given 
them to num ol distingui'-hixl families 
ol Alghan or d'urco-Tartar origin. Oi 
these lamilies one of the most imjiortant 
had long lH*en that ol the Khiiji, wdiich 
had been settled partly in the di.strict at 
the sources of the Amu Daria during the 
tenth century, wdiile other branches had 
advanced to Alghanistan. There, while 
retaining their Tuikish dialect, they had 
embraced MohamnKxlanism, and gradually 
adopted (he Tuikish (ivihsation. 

Their tribal chief tain, [tdal ed-din 


Khiiji, w'as seventy years oi age wdien the 
above-mentioned jialace revolution gave 
him the supreme power in Delhi in the year 
I2q(). His dynastic title w^as Feroz Shah 


A Prince 
of Afghan 
Descent 


11 . To s(‘cure his position he put 
out of the w’ay the son of Kei 
Kobad, by name Gayomarth. 
In other respects, how^ever. 


he was a man of mild character, well 


disposed to all men, moderate to weakness, 
even against his foes, a friend to the 
learned ( lasses and the ])riests. He w^as 
.soon forced to tuin his attention to the 


Mongols. These he successfully overthrew 
in person in the Punjab (1292), while his 
nephew', Ala ed-din Mohammed, whom he 
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had appointed governor of the Doah, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, sup¬ 
pressed a revolt in Bundelkand and Malwa 
(1293). Ala ed-din then advanced, on his 
own responsibility, in I2()4, with (kooo 
horse, upon a mad raid through the ])atii- 
less mountains and forests of the \hndlivn 
Mountains, 700 miles southward. On the 
^ way he plundered the temph'()1 

Treachery greatest 

booty lie found in the well- 
^ watched foitress ot Devagiri, 

which he captun;d by treachery. Btdore 
the southern princes were able to collect 
their troojis, he had returned to his own 
])rovince by anotluM* road. Under tlu‘ 
])retext ot asking jiardon Irom has unrh‘ 
for his ind(‘])endent action, he caituod 
the aged Feroz Shah into his own ])ro- 
vince, and there had him assassinated 
(July 19th, 1295). 

This deed is entirely (‘haracteristic of 
Ala ed-din Mohammed Shah I., who 
seized the government in T2()t), at lea 
exjielling liis cousin, Ibrahim Stiah I., 
the la wild successor. Cruel, false, and 
treacherous, with a ruthless tenacity 
which made him secuie ol his object m 
every undertaking, h(‘ was an cMitire 
contrast to his benevolent uncle. 'I'o his 
subjects he was invariably a tcaior, 
although he won general ])oj)ulanty by his 
splendid court, his liberality, and good 
order. Conspiracies and revolts ol ic'la- 
tions, wazirs and Hindus continuc‘d 
throughout the twenty years ol his lule, 
but were always suppix-ssed with leartul 
.severity. 'I'he kingdom was also dis- 
turbcvl by three jMongol invasions. 'J'Jie 
first of these was vigorously rc'pulsc'd in 
1297, while the other two (t2(i 8 and 1303) 
c:reated but a small imjiression, and wcmc* 
the last of their kind for a long ])eriod. 
It was not until 1310 that Mohammed 
Shah was able to realise the desires he had 
formed, on his incursion to Devagiri, of 
extending his ])0wer upon the south. 

The history of the Deccan 
F**ll T during the first Mohammedan 
j century of North India is occu- 
Kmgdoms struggles between the 

Rajputs and Dravidians, and by the foun¬ 
dation and disapi)carance of Aryaii- 
Dravidian kingdoms in the Central Decc'an, 
such as the Southern Mahratta kingdom, 
that ot the Eastern Chainkya in Kalinga, 
and that of the Western Chalukya in the 
Northern Konkan. To these must be 
added from the thirteenth century the 
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kingdoms of Ganpati and Bellala; further 
to the .south that of Mysore, and the earlier 
kingdom of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera. 

Mohaminc'd Shah 1 . cntrustcxl the con¬ 
quest of the Deccan to his favourite, 
Malik Kasur, a former Hindu slave, who 
had rcnounc(‘d his religion, embraced 
Mohanim(‘danism, and risen to the highest 
offices in the kingdom. He overran th(* 
IMahratta country in a rapid series of 
victories ; the capital of the Bellala, 
Dvarasamudra. was captured and plun¬ 
dered (1311) ; th(‘ kingdoms of Chola and 
Pandya w'cre siil)jm;ated ; and in two 
yixirs tlie whole of India, as far as Cape 
Comorin, was sul '<‘ct to the rule of Delhi. 
'J'he conqu(*red ] nces became tributary 
vassals, though only when they revolted or 
(k‘clmed to ])ay trilmte were they de]>osed 
and their territory iiu'oi porated with the 
empire. 

'fills brillianl success in no way dimm- 
ish(‘d Ilu‘ number ot revolts which wert' 
calhxl into twistence by the univx*rsal un¬ 
popularity ol the sultan and his favouritt^. 
Mohammed Shah contracted the vice of 


di unkenn(‘ss, and after suffering from 


A Line 
of Vicious 
Rulers 


dropsy, died on Decianber i()th, 
I3if), pi‘rlia])s from ])oison given 
him by Kasur. 'fhe latter was. 
how(‘ver. overt hi own in lh(' 


same year. Alter the eld(*st son, Shihab 
ed-din, or Omar Shah, had reigiuxl for a 
short pt'riod, Mubarek Shah, th(‘ third son 
ot Ala ed-dm, ascended th(‘ throne on 


March 2isl, 1317, and immediately si'cnicd 
Ins position by blinding his brotluM. 
Some statesmanlike Regulations arouse I 
g(*neral Iioj^k''^ of a good reign, l)iit shortly 
afterward thi‘ \oung and volujituous siilt.in 
left all Stale biisine'^s to a lliiidii nau^gadt 
troin the despised Parvari caste, by naiiK' 
Xasir ed-dm Khiisru Khan. On March 


24111, 1321, the sultan, with all the member.^ 
of Ills tamily, was murdered by his cmir. 
who became sultan of Delhi, under tlie 


title ol Khusru Sheih. rii|)(7pular as he 
had been while grand wazir, the animosity 
against him was raised to the tiighe.st point 
by the shamele.ss outrages u])on Hindu 
and Mohammedan religious feeling which 
he committed in giving the wives of th(^ 
murdered sultan to his favourites in 


marriage, setting up images of tlie Hindu 
gods in the mosques, and so forth. Fail¬ 
ing a legitimate heir to the throne, a 
revolt was headed by the Mohammedan 
governor of the Punjab, Ghiyis ed-din 
Tughlak; he attacked and slew the 




One of the splendid tombs of antiquity Tht domed structure is the tomb pioper and the round tower m 
front IS one of several such towers that stood around it The monument stands about a mile from modern Delhi 



A general view of a scene of desolation and of the shadow of departed gloiy The old capital of the 
Mogul Emperors stands In a barren plain snakes and other reptiles finding harbour in the crevices of the ruins 


RUINS OF ANCIENT DELHI, THE CAPITAL OF THE MOGUL EMPERORS 
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iinpopiili r riiier at Delhi, after a reign of 
little more than four months. 

7 'he supremacy of the Khilji had seen 
only three generations ; and of this period 
of thirty years two-thirds belong to the 
reign of Mohammed vShah I. Under his 
_ . . strong government the kint?- 

- . dom had undergone a great 

Mohlled.n ;n.ns 1 o„„ation Tl.o horodi- 

tary enemies of the country, 
th<‘ Mongols, had been driven back for a 
long ])eriod. and, after their conversion 
to Mohammedanism, had retinnl to th(‘ 
Asiatii' highlancK. Many o1 those who had 
remained behind (‘inbraca'd Mohammedan¬ 
ism and took s(‘rvic(‘ in the army, though 
in i^ir they were all ])ut to death in con- 
5 e(]U('nce ot a ('ons])iracy, 'bln' Khilji 
showed tlu'insi'h’es largi'K’ toha'ant in 
religions questions, and the Ireqntmt 
revolts ol the Hindus were ms])ired 
rather by racc-hatrc'd than by religions 
o])j)r('ssion. (iradnally the j)oints of 
diftereiKH* ladweim tlii* jii'opli's began t(i 
disa])j)(‘ar. Hh' MohcimnuHkuis adopted 
manv Hindu customs, and th(‘ latter also 
began to (onlorm to those' ol the ruling 
race, as is provi‘d by the case' eif the Hindu 
lavemrite^s, wheise' influence' was e'onstantly 
an important f.ie'toi in the* Indian historvol 


that jx'nod. 
aiose* th(‘ com- 
mi'rci.'d dialect 
of the* ceiunlrw 
Hindustani, oi 
Urdu, the lan¬ 
guage' of the 
e' a m p . The- 
diffe'ient e*le'- 


b'rom this 


Mohammed’s time that process of disrup¬ 
tion began which made terribly rapid 
l)rogress under the following dynasties. 

(jhiyas ed-din Tughlak, the son of a 
Turcoman slave belonging to the sultan 
Balban, and of a Hindu mother, had risen 
by his own mi'rits to the |)osition of a 
governor in the Punjab, and showed him- 
.self no less capable during th(* short perioel 
ot his sultanate (1321-1^^25). He directed 
his attention to the impro\Tment of the 
country, to tlie security ol the WTstern 
frontier, to tlu' r(‘covi*ry of thosi* parts ol 
the kingdom whi(‘h had fallen aw^ay, and 
to the su])pr('ssion of a r(*b('llion at Tirhat. 
U|)on his return Irom Tirhat lu* and his 
(‘Idest son were killed by tlu* colla])se of a 
pavilion erei li'fl tor a iestival, a catas- 
tro])he which had ju'rliaps bi'i'ii biought 
about b\Oiis si'cond son, Fakhr 

rfu - ed-dm funah Khan, who suc- 

Ofthe Son of government 

* as Mohammed Tughlak (1325- 

T351). His gov(‘rnment was marked by the 
infinite misery which he brought upon 
tlu' country. Hi* was a man of high 
int(‘lle('tual lapacity and had enjoyed an 
(‘\cellent education, was learned as lew 
wen*, a dist mguislu*d author and a 
])atron of learning : at the same time 
he car(*lully obsi'rxi'd all tlu* ]>ri‘ce])ts ot 
h i s rt*ligion. 
was 1 i 1) (' r a 1 
to (* t r a va- 
g a nc (*, a n d 
tounded hos¬ 
pitals, alms¬ 
houses, and 
otlu*r benevo- 


ments lent 

the ’”1 ...lions, 

of th(*se 

qualities 

tlu* entirely 

shadowed 

ia('ial fusion the madne.ss 

which then charac- 

A 1 TOMB OF MOHAMMED TUGHLAK ^ ^ 1 

I n(U*l The rnlrr whose remains lie in the mausoleum shown above was the t‘^T*ry ])OlltlCal 

hammed Shah granckon of a slave. He was “one of the most accomplished princes action His 

T ji 1.;.-, , 3nd furious tyrants who have ever adorned or disg:raced humanity. ” ' ! . 

J., tlie king- ^ e c c (* n t r 1 - 


dom had attained its greatest extent 
abroad. A decree issued in Delhi was 
valid as far as the southernmost })oint 
ot India, and only a few* Rajput princes 
continued to maintain their independence. 
The acquisitions, however, which had been 
made tlius rapidly w^re never united by 
any firm bond of union, and even during 


city ajq)roach(*d the ])oint of iiisanitv. He 
led a huge army against the Mongols 
wdth the object of inducing them to 
buy his retreat for an enormous sum, 
before sw’ords had been so much as drawn 
on either .side (1327). One hundred thou¬ 
sand men were sent to China, across the 
Tibetan passes of the Himalayas, which 
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were uUcrly ii-n])assal)le for an army on 
this scale ; they perished almost to the 
last man in ice and snow (1337). A 
third army was sent to Persia, i)iit dis¬ 
banded before operations bef^an, and tlie 
soldiers dispersed plundering over tluar 
own country. 

In 13a decree.' was suddenly issued to 
the effect that all the in¬ 
habitants of Delhi should 
em igr a t e to De v a gi r i, 

which was henceforward 
called Daulatabad ; twice 
they were allowed to 
return and twice* was the* 
e'migiMtioii deere'e re¬ 
issued, on one oe'casion 
during a fearinl taniine* 
whic'h carrie'd olf many 
thousands. The' obliga¬ 
tory use of c'opjx'r cur- 
rc'ncy, instead ol silvc'r, 
brought linancial disastc'r 
u[)on the' country. At 
the monarch’s jdeasnre 
man-hunting jiartit's were 
organise'd t hrouglioiit 
whole ])rovin('e's ; his own 
subjects we're the ejuarry, 
and tlu'V were* kill(*d like* 
be*asts. 'Die* taxes were* 
rais(*el to an imj)o.ssible e'xtent anel e'xtortc'd 
with such cruelty that large niasse*s of the* 
peasants lied to the* lore'sts and formed 
robber bands. The natural result was 
that revolts broke* out in ('\'e'rv dire*ction 
against this mad ruler, and that the* 
jH’ovinces strove the'ir utmost to secaire* 
their inde'j)endence. The* empire, winch 
had e'lnbraced almost the* whole of India 
upon the* ae'cession of Mohamine'd ibn 
Tughlak, was dimini.sht'el. at the* time of 
his death in the fe*\a*r swanips of Sindh, 
by the los>, of Bengal, the coasts of 
('oromandel, Devagiri, (iujerat, Sindh, and 
all the* sonthein jaovinces ; of twe'iity-thre'e 
})rovinces se'arce half were* le*ft to him. 
Mohammed ibn 'rughlak, says Mountstuart 
Klphinstone, “ left behind him 
the rejmtatiejn of one ol the 
most accomplished princes 
and furious tyrants who have 
ever adorne'd or disgraced humanity.” 
Thej damage which Mohammed had 
inflicted u])on the em])ire could not be 
repaired t\'en by the upright government 
of his successor, Feiw. Shah III., who was 
born about 1300 and reigned from 1351 to 
1388. His attem])ts to recover th * re- 



Miseries 
of a 

Mad Reign 


volted provinces ended with the acquire¬ 
ment of only a nominal supremacy. The 
country was, however, largely benefited 
by his domestic policy, and he enabled the 
kingdom to recov(*r its jn'osperity by a 
sensible and upright system of taxation, 
by the honesty of his judicial administra¬ 
tion. by his regulations for military .ser¬ 
vice, for which pur¬ 
pose* he (*nrmark(*d the* 
revenue of certain dis¬ 
tricts, by the completion 
of useful public weu’ks 
such as irrigation, chan¬ 
nels, re*servenrs, dams, 
and canals—for instance, 
(he great Jumna canal, 
which the British have 
ree-ently resteu'ed in ])art 
- and by the lf)undatie)n 
oi se hools and hospitals. 

I'he last hve represen¬ 
tatives e)f the house of 
Tughlak fefllowed one 
aneUher in ra])id succes- 
sie)n afte'i’ the deatli e)l 
Feioz. The* j)e‘rie)el from 
1388 te) i3()4 was one of 
ine'essant civil war; ulli- 
, , Y . V ;rT-.- mat el V the e)nce r)Ower- 

invadpd India and captured Delhi in 1 {'.H , , , • , , , 

fill kingdom was n*duceel 
to a lewdistricis in the immi'diate neigh- 
bourhooel of Dc'llh. At this juncture the 
Me)nge)ls maele an invasie)n in larger 
mnnbe'rs and with greater ferex'ity than 
they had eve*!’ previenisly attempted. 
'I'Ik'V wen* no longer the* undisci})line*d 
hende's of (lenghis Khan, but the well- 
elrilled bands e)l 'rimur. While the last 
e>f the Tughlak ]>rint'es, Mahimul Shah IT, 
leiunel a safe refuge in GujeTat, 
the grey-haired conqueror 
advanced to Delhi, which 
ojH'ued its gates to him u]ion a 
]>romise of jirotection (December i8th, 
13(18). But one of those ” misunderstand¬ 
ings ” which often oc’curred during the 
caiujiaigns of Timur resulted in a fearful 
massacn* of the pojmlation. The con- 
(|ueror, laden with booty, returned to 
Samarkand in T3()q, and Mahmud Tughlak 
th(*n reap])eared from his hiding-place. 
With his death, which closed an inglorious 
reign over an em]hre which was almost 
non-existent (February, 1412), the dynasty 
of Tughlak became extinct. 

After the Afghan Daulat Khan Lodi 
had ruled for a short period (1413-1414), 
Khizr Khan, who had formerly been a 
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governor and then a revolted emir of 
Multan, seized what was left of Hindustan. 
His own province speedily revolted, and 
his attem])ts to recover the Punjab before 
his death in 1421 proved fruitlt;ss, as did 
those of his three descendants, Mubarek 
Shah II., who ruled till January 28th, 
1435, Mohammed Shah IV., until 1445, and 
Alim Shah ; their dominion was 
]:)ractically confined to the town 
of Delhi. These rulers -Shiites, 
reput(‘d to be ol the hoiis(‘ 
are collectivc'ly known as the 
dynasty of theSeiads (1414-1415). Under 
Alim Shah the boundaries of the empire 
were distant al)()ut an English mile from 
the capital, and at no linu‘ did they extend 
further than a distance ot twelve miles. 

In the year 1431 Hahlul Lodi, who ruled 
over the Punjal) in Lahore, took j'ossession 
of the town of D(‘lhi. He died in 1488, but 
his son Ni/am Iskander, who died in 1517, 
succeeded in extending the boundarit‘s ot 
the kingdom westward beyond Lahore and 
('astward beyond Penan's. H()W(‘V(t, under 
the grandson of P)ahlul, Ibrahim (1517- 
I52()), a proud and tyrannicail ruha*, serious 
revolts broke out. d'hc' easti'rii districts 
were (‘iitirely separates 1 from the kingdom, 
and his govc'rnors in the Punjab ros(‘ 
against him and calk'd in his powertnl 
neighbour Ikabar from Kabul to th(*ir 
assistaric(‘. Thes(' shocks ]uit an end to 
the feeble rule ot th(‘ Lodi ])rin('es, and a 
new' period of lailliant jirosperity then 
began for Hindustan. 

Mohammed ilm Tughlak had unclergone 
the mortihcalion of seeing the southern 
province w'ith its capital of Daulatabad 
secede during his lifetime, in spit(' of the 
partiality he liad shown tor it. The Viceroy 
of the district, Hasan (iangu, a Shiite 
.Afghan, declared hiniselt indepc'iident in 
1347, tr'Uist(‘rred the cajutal to Kulbarga 
on the W'est ot Ilaidarabad, and became thi' 
founder of the ILihmani dynasty. His 
frontiers extended Irom Ih'iar to Kistna, 
and from Hit* Sea ol P>engal to that ot 
Arabia ; to this emjnre w'ere 
added Konkan, Khandesh, 
and Gujerat byliis great-grand¬ 
son, Ala ed-din Ahmed Shah 
(t 435“1^457)* Bahrnani dynasty 

attained its greatest power at the outset 
of the reign of Mahmud Shah 11 . (1482- 
1518), who ruled over the whole of the 
Deccan north of Mysore. This rapid rise 
was followed by an equally rapid fall; by 
the revolts of the provincial governors, the 
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north was broken into five minor Moham¬ 
medan states between 1484 and 1512, while 
in the south the kingdom of Bijanagar 
rajiidly rose to high prosperity. 

Of these revolted governors the first was 
Fat tell Ullah Imad Shah, of Berar, a con¬ 
verted Hindu of Bijanagar ; his empire, 
which was founded in 1484, continued 
until 1568, when it w'as absorbed by 
Akbar. In rapid succession followed the 
governors, Adil Shah of Bijapur, whose 
em])ire lasted from 1489 to 1(186, and 
Nizam Shah of Ahmeclnagar, from 1490 to 
1505 - years later the governor, Barid 
Shah, of Bedar, made himself indejiendcnt, 
his dynasty lasting until ifxiq, as did 
finally in ^512 Kntb Shah of Goh'onda, 
his d^masty lasting until i()87. None ot 
tiu'se petty Mohammedan states w'ere 
able to sec'ure jiredominance, and after a 
varying ])t‘riod ot prosiierily all were re- 
absoilx'd into that Delhi kingdom from 
w'hich they had originated. 

In this rivalry ot the Mohammedan 
Deccan statt's tlu' greatest succi'ss w'as 
attained by a Hindu state in the south, 
the kingdom ot Bijanagar, w’hich was 
tounded in 132(1 liy tw’o fugitives trom tlu' 

* I ‘f caslt' liibe (4 the sh('ph(*r(ls, 

or le p V attain 

S(.te impoi tance 

m view' ot the tiverwhelmmg 
strength ot its Mohammedan neighbours 
on (he north. 7 'he first dynasty of Bija¬ 
nagar becamt' extinct in 1471) ; tlie second, 
a side branch ot Narasinha, founded about 
1450, rapidly rose to pros]ierity. The 
Chola had long since lost their former 
importance', and the jiowen* ot the Pandva 
W'as then broke'ii. At the ('nd ot the' 
fifteenth century Ihjanagar w'as indis- 
juitably the jiredommant Hindu pow'er 
in the south ot the peninsula ; the jietty 
Hindu states from Kattak, or Cuttack, to 
Travane'ore w'ere dependc'nt upon this 
kingdom. At tlu' beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century it w^as in possession of tho 
■whole of the east coast. 

The imjiortance of this great Hindu 
state and of its artistic rulers is evidenced 
by the magniliccnl ruins which are now 
buried in the jungles ot Bellary. Bijanagar 
was under no appiehension of attack from 
the Mohammedan states in the north, 
which held one another in check until the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; when, 
however, they joined in common action 
against the Hindu state, the latter inevit¬ 
ably collapsed. 






THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

IN THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 


'^HE s('rics of the so*ca]lod Mof^iil or 
^ Monjj^ol eni}U‘roTs hof^ins with one o1 
the most hrilliaiil and altrarliv’c ti^iin's m 
the whole of Asiatic history, tlu* sultan 
Mohammed Pabar, who rair.ed the 
title of “ the JJon.” In tart, his 
race was Turk ratluT than .Mongol. He 
was th(‘ son of Omar—lour generations 
removed irom Timur in di?'(‘ct de^ccuit 
-oneoi the small ])rinc(‘s in the magnifi¬ 
cent mountain country oi iH'rghana in 
the upjUM' Oxus district, his motlu'r being 
a Mongolian woman. On the death ol his 
lather in I4<)3 lu* found himself surrounded 
by dangi'r on every side. In 14(14 he took 
up the ri'ins oj government in jxTson, and 
th(* following ten years ol his hie are full 
ol battles and dang(‘rs, bold exploits and 
severe deleats, brilliant surc(‘sses and 
h(‘avy losses ; now he was on tlie throne 
of a great kingdom, and again an almost 
_ , abandoned fugitive in tlu‘ 

inacc'essible gorges ol his 
p nativ(‘ mountains; his adven- 

mperor dui iiig that jHTiod would 

themselves suffice to make u]) the most 
eventful life that man could possibly 
desire. At the (uid of 1504 he was obliged 
to yield before the superior ]K)W(‘r ol the 
Uzbegs, and, giving uj) all hojie ol territory 
from that side ol the Hindu Kush, he tied 
across the mountains to Afghanistan. 
Two months later (1505) he had taken 
Kabul, which remained henceforward in 
his posse.ssion, but evtui then his life was 
a constant series of desperate efforts and 
remarkable changes ol fortune. At the 
same time his jiersonality is most human, 
and for that reason most attractive; 
he was a man of jnire and deep It'eling, 
his love for his mother and his relations 
was as remarkable as his kindness to his 
conquered foes. The dejith and the 
warmth of these sympathies he has ex¬ 
pressed with every elaboration of style 
in Turkish and Persian songs, and his 
memoirs, written in East Turkish, reflect 


an extraordinary character and certainly 
form one of the most remarkable works 
in the liti‘rary history of any nation. 

The deleats which Habar had suffered in 
Transoxania and Ractria induced him 
to turn his gaze to India ; hi; was al)l(‘ to 
claim the Ihinjab as thi* heir ol Timur, 
and tlie invitation ol Daulat Khan, the 
Bab&r Lodi governor in Lahore, 

- . gave him both a jiretext and a 

ftva es j'jjy attacking the nt;igh- 

bourmg kingdom in 1324. Fie 
found no difficulty in overcoming such 
resistanci* as was offered in the Punjab. 
Ht‘ was (‘sj)('('ially su])erior to his opponents 
in artillery, and c rossed the vSutk‘j at the 
end of 1323. At Pani])at, bed ween the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, ten miles north 
of Delhi, Ibrahim Lodi took uj) a position 
on .^ju'il 21st, 132!), with a force whose 
numbers are n'])orled as 100,000 solciiers 
aud 1,000 war c'lcj)hants to o)>j)ose the 
23,000 warriors of Habar, and lost both 
his throne aud his life*. Dc'Jlu and Agra, 
which had been the re.sideiict* ol the 
Hindustan Alghans Irom 1303 to 1304, 
immediately tell into the hands of the 
coiupieror, who divided the rich imj)erial 
treasure's among his warriors, including the 
famous diamond, the Kohinoor, “the 
mountain ol light.’' This jewed, which 
had jirevioush' l)e*e'n taken from the Khilji 
Mohamilled Shah, now fell to the lot ol 
Humayun, the son ol Habar ; after many 
vicissitudes, it ultimately became* the 
« . glory of the Hritish Crown 

a^Great^ "^^e victory of Panipat 

y. gave Habar jiossecssioii ot North 

ic ory north-east 01 

Delhi and also the small strij) of land 
along the Jumna as far as Agra. 

Shortly before the end of 1326 he was 
also master of the district south of the 
Jumna as far as Gwalior. He was now 
ojiposed by the Hindus, The princes of 
Kajputana, led by Rana Sanka, marched 
against him with a powerful army to a 
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point seven miles west of Agra. A battle 
was fought at Fattehpur Sikri, or Kanwa, 
on March i6th, 1527, where the Raj])uts 
were utterly defeated ; Mewar fell into the 
hands of the conqueror, who inunediatt‘ly 
proceeded to reorganises the* administration 
of his new acquisitions. How 
the Rajputs could tight with 
the courage of despair, Ha bar 
was to learn in the* follow¬ 
ing year when lu‘ h(‘si(‘g(‘d 
one of the jirinces who had 
escaped from the l)attl(‘ of 
Sikri, in his lortn'ss of 
Chanderi. As his troo])s w(M'e 
storming llu' walls on the 
second day the eiK'init's set 
fire to the town with tlu'ir 
wiv(\s and childnai afti'r the 
niannei ol the* old Kshatriyas, 
and then 1 uslu'd u])()n the 
foe with drawn swords ; th(‘ 
bodyguard ot the prince' 
killeel one anotlu'r, each man 
struggling lor the first blow'. In T32() 
Mahmud Lodi, a iM'othe'r of Ibrahim, was 
exjK'llf'd from Oudh, the southe'ni ]»arl ot 
Behar on the right 
bank of the (ianges 
was captured, and the 
Raja Xasir e'd-dm 
Nasrat Shah of lie'iigal 
was torceef to lay 
down his arms. 

In thre'e' yea is 
Babnr hael coiKjue’red 
in a si'ries ot brilliant 
victories tlie^ whole ol 
the plains ol Norllu'rn 
India as fai as 
Bengal. Now', how'- 
evc'r, his health, w’liich 
had been undermined 
by the extraordinary 
])rivations ol his life', 
ix'gan to fail. On 
Dt'cember 2(), 1530, 

Babar the* Lion dic'd 
before; he had rc'ached 
the age of fifty; his last 
words to his son and 
heir, Humayun, were 
“ Do not kill your 
brothers, but watch over them tenderly. ” 
Babar was succeeded by his son, Xasir 
ed-din Mohammed Humayun, who was 
born in 1307 ; he, how'ever, had not in¬ 
herited either his father’s iron will or his 
pertinacity, much less his firm princqilcs, 
12 


his high ambition, his w^armth of heart, 
and his unchanging fidelity. Babar had 
intended Humayun to become ruler of 
the kingdom, and had destintMl the gover¬ 
norship of Kabul and Kandahar lor his 
second son, Kamran. Humayun con- 
sidc'red that his brother 
would be more closely united 
to himself if he also received 
the" governorship of the 
Punjab. But by thus rc'- 
nouncing his native territory 
he also lost command of the 
stout warrior Afghan tribes, 
thereby considerably w'c'akcn- 
ing his military ])owen* m 
India : and this, moreove'r, 
at a time' when enemies rose' 
against him on eve'ry siele*, 
atle'r the disajqiearance' of 
the' ])e)vve'rful figure'of Babar. 
His first duty was to crush 
the' revolts raisc'd by the' 
geiu'ials of the' last Afghan 
rulc'rs, and the'ii to punish Bahadur Shah, 
the Raja ot (iuje'rat, for his intrigues. 
Bahadur w'as c'Xpe'lle'd by the' em]H're)r in 
pc'i'son : hardly, how- 
eve'i’, hael he' re'tunu'd 
to his ea|)ital to deal 
with an outbreak m 
Bengal. wlu'U the 
tro()])s lit' had k'ft in 
(iiijc'iat were driven 
out and he W’as even 
obligt'd to re'nounc'e 
his claims to Mahva. 

Me'aiiwhile. upon the 
t'ast, in lU'ugal, a 
heavy storm was 
threatening the* Mogul 
power, h'erid Khan, a 
Mohammedan of high 
talent, who apparently 
belonged to the Afghan 
royal family of the' 
Suri, had assumed the 
Ic'adc'rship of all the 
('iiennie's of the Mogul 
rule, and was s})eedily 
able to secure the 
})osscssion of Bihar. 
Humayun w'as forcH'd 
to besit'ge the strong fortress of Chunar, 
an operation which detained him for many 
months at Benares ; meanwhile, Bengal 
was conquered by his cunning opponent, 
who had in the meantime adopted the 
title of Sher, or “ Lion,” Shah. He then 
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defeated llie descendeinl of Timur in two 
liatlles in 1530 and 1540; after these 
misfortunes llumayun was obliged to 
abandon his kingdom and take refug(? 
with his brother Kamran at Lahore. 

Here, howevTr, his })osition was equally 
unstable. Kamran w’as 
terror-stricken at the un¬ 
expected su('C(‘ss of Sher 
Shah, with wdiom he con¬ 
cluded peace, the ])rice 
bt'ing the cession of the 
Punjab, while tlie dc'posed 
emperor \vas lona^I to spend 
a ])erio(l oj d:sapi)ointmenl, 
terrible privation, and con¬ 
stant llight in Rajputana ; 
on Octobi'r rqth, 1542, his 
M)n Akbar was juun to him 
in the desert ot 'I'har at 
the time ol his gui'atest 
need. In 1543 lu' tin ned to 
Kandahar. Sher Shah, who 
had b<‘en niasti'i ot the 
whole (iangi's (listiicl since his d(‘Cisive 
victories ovei lliimavun. now tunu‘d his 
attention to the improvenumt ot doim'stK* 
organisation, and did his bt'st to toster 
the ])i()^r<'ss ol agrieulture, to provide tor 
jmbln' p('a('(' and st'curity. toimpiovt* ('om- 
muimation by making long roads, and to 
re()i^'anis(‘ the 
1) 11 r e a n - 
cracy, tin* 
t a X a t i o n 
system, and 
the adminis¬ 
tration ot jus¬ 
tice. He int'l 
witli a viokmt 
death on ^lay 
22Ti(l, 1533, 

d u r i n g t h(‘ 
siege ot a hos¬ 
tile forlrt'ss. 

His succes¬ 
sor, S e 1 im 
Shah, a t - 
tempted to 
continue his 

father’s ad- tomb of humayun at Delhi 

. . ‘ Humayun was the son of the grreat emperor Babar, and the father 

m 1 n isti at 1011 ; of Akbar ; he possessed none of the grreat qualities of these rulers, and 

his short reign re\sn was interrupted by a usurpation while he was a fugitive. 

(1545-1553) was largely occupied wdth the 
su])prcssion of ditferent revolts. Under 
the government of his incompetent or 
vicious successors, Feroz (1553), Moham¬ 
med (1553), Ibrahim (1554) and Secander 
(1555)' the empire ra])id]y fell to pieces. 



Disturbances broke out in t^very quarter, 
and the way was opened tor the return ot 
Humayun. H(‘ deit'ati'd two armies m 
Sirhind, and returned to Delhi as king in 
the summer of 1555 ; but, almost (‘xactly 
si.x months after liis re-entry, he died in 
January, 155b, from an 
injury cau.sed by a fail. 

TJie young Abiil-tath Jelal 
ed-diii Akbar, who asi'endcd 
the till one ol Hindustan on 
February 23rd, 155b, liad 

been entrusted l\y his father 
to the care of the' laithful 
Turcoman Ha i ram Khan, 
wliose bold action had in the 
meantime intlidt'd a total 
didcal upon lhi‘ armies ot the 
l.odis, und(‘r Hemu, on 
November 5tli, 155b, in a 
s(‘C()ud batik'ot fkini]>at, and 
had advanced Ih'yoiid Delhi 
and Agia. State* administra¬ 
tion w^as lor four y(‘ars carried 
on also by Ikiiram, who mad(‘ himself un- 
])opnlar by his jeakmsy tor the ]>restigt' 
of his title* ol Khan Hahn, eir royal lather. 
However, dnrim; a imntim; expi'elition 
Akbar sudelenly ndunu'd tee the* capital, 
ami in J5t>o issneel a fk*e*ree* tei the e'fti'Ct 
that lx* would lieneeteirward take* all Slate 
bnsiiu'ssunder 
hi- own eon- 
treil. Piairam 
1 11 surprise 
atte'inpted ;i 
K'volt, but, 

1 a e- k 1 n g ad- 

he'ii‘uts, w'as 
obliged to 
submit to the 
young ein- 
jieror, who rv- 
eeiv(*d him 
w i t h all 
honour. Ii. 
the* same yeai 
Hairam was 
minalered by 
one oi his 
eiK'niies when 
on the ix)int oi 
making a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. Akbar was thi'ii 
obliged to confront tlx* task of uniting 
into one powerful kingdom the whole 01 
Hindustan, which had been devasted by 
centuries ol w*ar and was broken into 
hundreds of ])etty principalities. Before 
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his time every conqueror had been tlie 
ruler of a foreign land, whence he had 
drawn suppor and strength ; Akbar at the 
age of eigliteen was obliged to rely u])on 
himself alone. The character of Babar 
had been inherited by his grandson ; Akbar 
possessed his grandfather’s intellectual 
powers, his iron will, and his great heart 
with all its kindness and benevoltmce. 


The son of a fugitive emjieror, born in 
the desert, brought u]) in nominal conline- 
ment, he had known the bitter side of life 
from his youth up. Fortune had given 
him a ])owerlul fiame, which he trained 
to supjKirt the extremities of exertion. 
Physical exercise was with him a jxassion ; 
lit' was devoted to the chase, and esjxH'i- 
ally t.) the ii(‘rce ex('itemeiit of catching the 
wild liorse or el(‘j)hant or slaying the 
dangerous tiger. On one occasion, when 
it was necessary to j)ersuade the Raja of 
Jodpur to abandon his intention of forcing 
the widow of his deceased son to mount 
the funeral pyre, Akbar rode 220 miles 
in two days. In battle he disidayed the 
utmost bravery. He led his troops in 

Grentest during the dangerous 

^ - part of a campaign, leaving 

Emperor generals the liglitcr task 

mperor finishing the war. In every 

victory he dis})layed humanity to the 
conquered, and decisively opposed any 
exhibition of cruelty. Free from all those 
prejudices which separate society and 
create dissension, tolerant to men of other 
beliefs, im})artial to men of other races, 
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whether Hindu or Dravidian, he was a 
man obviously marked out to weld the 
conflicting elements of his kingdom into 
a strong and ]:)rosperous whole. 

In all seriousness he devoted himself 
to the w'ork of peace. Moderate in all 
pleasures, needing but little sleep, and 
accustomed to divide his time with the 
utmost accuracy, he found leisure to devote 
himself to science 
and art after the 
completion of his 
State duties. The 
famous personages 
and scholars who 
adorned his capital 
wore at the same 
time his friends ; 
every Thursday even¬ 
ing a circle of th(‘se 
w\as collect (‘d lor 
intellectual convwsa- 
tion and philosophi¬ 
cal discussion. His 
closest fri(*rids were 
two highly talented 
brothers, Sh(‘kh Feizi 
and Abul Fazl, the 
sons of a lt‘arned 
fre(‘ - think(*r. The 
elder of these was a 
famous scholar in 
Hindu literature; with his h(‘lp, and 
under his direction, Akbar had tlie most 
important of the Sanscrit works translated 
into Persian. Fazl, on the other hand, 
who was an esjiecially clos(‘ triend of Akbar, 
was a gemM'al, a statesman, and an 
^ organiser, and to his activity 

P j Akbar’s kingdom larg(‘ly ow'ed 
of 'f'' int.-rnal 
organisation. for a long 
l)eriod in India, central authority ol 
any descrijition had b(‘en unknown, and 
the years of Humayun’s exile liad proved 
unfavourable to th(‘ introduction of 
a stricter system among 4 he Moguls. 
Under Akbar, also, many generals, after 
he had reduced a revolted province to 
order, attemjited to keep back the taxes 
payable to Delhi and to claim the district 
for themselves, as in Oudh, Malwa, and 
Bengal. Some were overthrown with a 
strong hand, others the emj;eror’ was able 
to bring over to himself by clemency. His 
own brother, Mohammed Hakim, who 
attempted to occupy the Punjab in 1566, 
was exjxillcd from the country. Akbar 
won over the Rajput princes by a display 



TOMB OF ONE OF HUMAYUN’S MINISTERS AT DELHI 


Humayun's Minister, Tardi Beg Khan, was Governor of Delhi when it was taken by 
the army of the Lodis, during the minority of Akbar, Humayun’s son and successor. 
He was beheaded, and is .said to be buried in this tomb, although this is questioned. 
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of kindness and concession. He himself 
married the two princesses of Ambur and 
Marwar; and his eldest son, Selirn or 
Jehangir, had a princess of Ambur to 
wife. The ]M'inces of those ]x^1ty states 
who were treated by tlie powerful Emi>eror 
as equals gladly forgot that their ruler 
was an alien both by his (Teed and his 
^ p |. descent, and considered it an 
th*. hiRli pitions 

- . - in Akbar s army. ()1 these one 

only, the Prince of Chitor, 
maintained an attitude ol hostility. His 
ca})ital was besiegc'd by Akbar in 15^7, 
and the bold ('oinmander was shot by tlu^ 
ein])eror himself 1 pon tlu* walls. Alter 
the old Rajput custom, the garrison first 
killed their wivts and children, 5 nd then 
themselves ; but tlie prince, vvh > had Ih'd, 
still d(‘clined to submit. At a later })tTi<xi, 
during Akbar’s hlc'time, th(' son ol this 
e\])elled moiuirch siuceeded in founding 
a n(‘w stat(‘ in Udipur, whose rulers still 
pridt* thems(‘lv('s upon the lact that their 
g(‘nealogy remains unstaim'd by any trace 
ol connection with th(‘ emperors oj Ihdlii. 

The reiimaiits ol tlu* last MohamuK'dau 
dynasty ofh'ied a yet more vigoioiis 

resistaiK'o to Akbar - 

than the Ka]})uts had 
doin'. In 1550 tlu'se 
“Atghaiis” were ex- 7' - / vC' 

})ell(‘d Irom Oudh and 
from Maiwa. I n (lUjerat 
various jaa'tenders to 
the throne wt'H' (piarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

One ol tlu's(‘ called in 
Akbar to his help. 

Akbar adopt ('d a 
strong polic'v and ex- 
}X‘lled the combatants 
collectively, rt'coiistitu- 
ting the country as a 
jTovince in the years 
I572-I57J- In 1581 
1 r e s h disturbances 
broke out, and an 
indecisive^ struggle was the tom 

continued for a long Ferid Khan, a Mohammed 
j)eriod, until juxicc was 
at last secured by the death of Mozaffar 
HI. Habib in 1503. Similarly, much time 
elai:)sed before Bengal was definitely con¬ 
quered. With the exception of the son of 
Suleiman Khan Kararani, Daud Shah, 
who had surrendered in 157b, neither 
the Mogul generals nor the Afghans were 
definitely pacified until 1592. Ori.ssa also 


fell into the power of the ruler of Delhi. 
In Sindh military adventurers, stragglers 
left from the Afghan supremacy, also con¬ 
tinued their intrigues ; they wc’-e subdued 
in 1592, and ])acified by the gift of high 
positions within the empire. A short 
campaign against Princ(‘ Yusuf of 
Kashmir, belonging to the ('liak dynasty, 
led, in 1580-1387, to the incor])oration of 
that province', whicli now became a 
favourite summer n'.sidence of the Mogul 
em])erors. A harder struggle was fought 
with the Yusiilzai frilxts of tlie almost 
inaccessible Kafiristan. Even at the 
prest'iit day the configuration ot their 
district has eiiabk'd them to maintain 
_ , , , their independence. The last 
... , concjiK'st in the extreme west 

Em ^re* Kandahar, which had l)een 

*** already occupied by Humayun, 
but had bec'ii rc'taken by the PcTsians in 
the first yc'iirs ot Akbar’s reign. The 
(‘inperor re('overi‘d this district in 159J- 
E594- 

Thus the' kingdom of Akbar extender^ 
from Alghanisfan to Orissa, and trom the 
Himalaya to the Narbada. Beycmd tin. 
Icittc'!’ boundary tlu' confusion was no less 


■ 
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was THE TOMB OF SHER SHAH AT SASSERAM 

long Ferid Khan, a Mohammedan of high talent, deposed Humayun, the son and successor 
" of Babar, and, under the name of Sher Shah, reigned until his own death in 151 .'). 

was 

the death of Mozaffar than it had previously been in the north. 
. Similarly, much time Akbar was called in by one of the dis- 

igal was definitely con- putants, and his army quickly got po.sscs- 

exception of the son of sion of Berar, with its capital, Ellichpur. 
:<ararani, Daud Shah, An unexpected resistance was, however, 
lered in 157b, neither encountered before Ahrnediiagar, the cen- 
nor the Afghans were tral jxiint of the Mohammedan states of 
until 1592. Ori.s.sa also the Deccan. A woman of unusually strong 













IN THE ROYAL CITY OF AKBAR RUINS OF AGRA 

These different views of the nuns of the palaces of Fatteour Sikn af Ao-ra j ^ 

and are thus monuments of the days of Akbar perha^ the greatest?mperor X eve" hdfswa^ Ilf 
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character, by name Chand Bibi, who was 
regent for her great-nephew Bahadur 
Nizam Shah during his minority, united 
several of the disputing princes before the 
approaching danger. \Vhen besieged in 
her capital, she succeeded in insj)iring her 
adherents with so fierce a spirit of resistance 
that the Moguls were glad, in I5qb, to 
conclude ])ea(:e on the condition that the 
claims of ('hand Bibi to B(‘rar should 
be given up. Fresh disturbances led 
to a renewed invasion of the Moguls. 
After an Jiidecisive battle, Akbar hiinselt, 
in took command of his trooj)s, but 

Ahmednagar resisted until Chand Bibi 
was murdered by h(‘r own tro()])s in iboo. 
Akbar now set u]) a 
nominal ruler, Mor- 
teda II., wliose 
dynasty came to an 
(‘iid in I()J7 under 
Shah Jc'han. 

The last ycsirs oi 
Akbar’s life w(‘re 
troubled by severe 
domestic misiortuiK's 
and by his sorrow at 
the death of his 
friend, Abul Fazl. 

The Prince S(‘]im, 
or Jehangir. who had 
been ajipointed his 
successor, was ad¬ 
dicted to the plea¬ 
sures ol drink and 
opiiiin, and was ol a 
])assionate temper 
and a deadly enemy 
of his father’s duel 
counsellor, F a z 1 . 

Akbar had a])})ointed 
his son as Viceroy 
of Ajrnir : that, however, proved insufficient 
to satisfy his ambition. He aimed at tlu‘ 
possession of the Imperial throne, took 
possession oi the State treasury, assumed 
the title of King, and occu[)ied Oudh and 
Behar. Akbar, however, treated him 
kindly, and vSelirn made a show of sub¬ 
mission, but revenged himself by a 
cowardly stroke*. He incited one ol the 
])etty ]>rinces in Bandelkand to murder 
Abui l^'azl by treacliery in 1602. This 
calamity was followed by the loss of 
Danial, the third prince, who succumbed 
to an attack of dropsy on i\pril 8, 1O05, 
a disease which had already carried off 
his elder brother Murad in 1599. By these 
heavy blows of adversity the cm])eror’s 



INDIA’S GREATEST NATIVE EMPEROR 
The strength and wisdom of Akbar, his measures of reform, 
his equal treatment of all races and creeds, and the nobility 
of his character amply justify his title of “The Great ' 


powers were broken. After a long illness 
his condition rapidly grew worse, and 011 
October 15, i()05, died Akbar, the greatest 
ruler who ever sat ujion the throne of 
India. 

Under tin* rule ol (^very Mohammedan 
conqueror who had mvadcnl India from 
the north-west, the land had suffered by 
reason of the twotold antagonisms ot 
religion and race. Tlie Hindus, who formed 
the majority of the ])0])ulation, were 
considt'ied of no account : thi'y repaid 
with tli(‘ir hatred the j^ride and scorn with 
which they wen* treated, and prosperity 
lor India was obviously impossible under 
such rulers. History has justly honoured 
Akbar with tin* title 
ol “ The (in'atbut 
the lionoiir is due 
li*s.s to his military 
succ(‘sse*>, gr(*at as 
they W('re, ihan to 
tlu* insight with 
which he lurth(*red 
the mteinal weltarc 
ol tlu' lountry and 
to the manner in 
which he soltened 
the antagonisms of 
lehgion and race by 
gradually qbliterat ing 
tlu* most salient 
differi'nci's. 

At the lime ol his 
accession Akbar was 
a good Moliamme- 
dan, and in 157(1 he 
piojected a jiilgrim- 
age to Mecca to the 
grav(-‘ol tin* Propliet. 
Shortly a 1 terwards. 
however, the inter* 
ehange ol philosophical ideas at his even¬ 
ing gathenng'> was stimulated by flu* 
])resenee not only ol the Mohammedan 
inollah, but also ot the It'arned Brahman 
])riest, and oven the Roman missionary. 
No one ol these religions appeared to him 
as absolutely true. Under tlieir infliiem e, 
and in the conversation of his confidential 
friends that conception of the jealous God 
which Mohammed had borrowed from 
Moses was transformed to the idea of a 
Siqireme Being watching over all men with 
equal love ; while the (loctrine of the (lod 
incarnate became in him a ])uri* belief, high 
above all material conceptions, to the 
effect that the Deity can he apprehended 
not through any re\elatioii in human 
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Religious 
Views 
of Akb&r 


shape, but only by the exercise of reason 
and understanding; that He is to be 
served not by all kinds of ceremonies 
and empty forms, but by moral purity of 
life. If weak humanity desires material 
symbols of the vSupreme Heing, then the 
loftiest to be found are the 
sun, the constellations, or the 
fire. Akbar’s conc(‘ption of 
God left no ])Jacc lor ritual 
precepts, for ])ro[)hets or j)riests. 'i'o 
su])port his dignity, however, in the 
eyes of the j)eople, he issued decrees 
announcing that tlie king was the head 
of the Church, hi^ lor- 
mula of cont(‘ssion 
being as lollows: 

“ There is no (if)d but 
God, and Ak])ar is his 
Caliph.” At the samti 
time, he never ein- 
])loyed force to imjiose 
iiis religious views upon 
dissentients. T h ('s e 
views, ind(*ed, were 
too a])stract and pro¬ 
found lor ])opnlar con¬ 
sumption, and were 
unintelligible cxce])t to 
a small circle of jihilo- 
MO])hical adherents. 

'I'oh'ration was a lunda- 
numtal ])rinci])lo in his 
character, and he was 
never anxious to con¬ 
vert the m(‘mbers of 
other religions. Every 
M u s s u 1 m a n w a 
allowed the tree exercise 
of his religious ju'in- 
eiples ; but, on the 
other liand, such prin- 
cijdes were binding 
upon no one else. Thus 
ho was opposed to those 
many forms of coin}nil- 
sion which Mohammedanism lays upon 
public and private life. Akliar did nothing 
to further the study of the language of the 
Koran, and showed no preterence for 
Arabic names such as Mohammed, or 
Ahmed. The formula of greeting, ‘‘ Peace 
be with you,” was re])laced by the sentence, 
“God is great.” 

Thus to a certain extent Akbar cur¬ 
tailed the privileges of his native religion. 
At the same time he removed many of the 
disabilities which burdened the Hindus 
and their religious iiracliccs. The poll- 
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JEHANGIR, THE SON OF AKBAR 
Mohammed Sehm, the sou whom Akbar appointed 
lus successor, and who reigned as Jehangir, or “the 
World’s Conqueror," undid much of his father’s 
work and proved a most unworthy successor. 


tax upon unbelievers, a source of deep 
dksatisfaction among the Hindus, and 
the dues levied upon pilgrim.s during their 
journeys, were entirely remitted. Their 
religion'^ practice was interfered with only 
in cases wlieie the pronouncements of 
the priests were totally o})poscd to the 
principles of liuinanity—as, for instance, 
in cases of trial by ordeal, child marriage, 
eonipulsory death n])on the funeral j)yr(?, 
and the enforced celibacy of widows. The 
civil rights of Mohammedans and Hindus 
in no way differed, and every position in 
the state, high or low, was o})en to mem¬ 
bers of either religion. 

In the domestic 
administration of his 
great kingdom Akbar 
(lisplayed the greatest 
loresight and energy. 
Former rulers had been 
accustomed to collect 
the taxes by methods 
mcoiiceivably disas¬ 
trous. 'riie leveniies ol 
important districts had 
been appropriated to 
individual generals, who 
were allowed to extort 
tlu' utmost j)ossible 
amount from the in¬ 
habitants, and lor this 
])urp()se large masses ol 
troops • were perma¬ 
nently ke|)t on foot. 
'Idle Imperial taxes 
pr()]U‘rly so-called were 
('olk'f'ti'd by an army of 
officials who were 
acc'essibk' to inlluenee 
of every kind, and 
a])piopriat(‘d no .small 
portion ol the r(*ceipts 
as tht‘y passed through 
the.ir hands. Sher Shah 
had been the only ruler 


to introduce a more equitable s^^stem of 
taxation, and the regulations made luring 
his short reign were swept away in the con¬ 
tusion ol the following years. In its main 
details Akbar’s system was a further deve- 
lopment and extension of that 
Reform fortunate 

® . in finding in the Hindu Todar 

ax& ion ^ stainless proliity 

and admirable capacity for organisation, 
who did more than anyone else to renovate 
the administration and especially the taxa¬ 
tion system. Todar Mai wa.s the first official 
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lo make a complete and exact census of the 
wlrjle territory north of the Narbada. A 
survey was taken of all arable land, an 
accurate estimate made of the products, 
and taxation was calculated from these 
data, the amount being established at 
one-third of the average produce for the 
previous ten years. Undue severity was 
thus avoided as far as 
possit)le, and in times (;f 
famine or failure of the crops 
taxes were remitted and 
advances made of gold or 
corn. Sher Shah had, indeed, 
a]:)j)ointed only one-fourth ot 
the yearly ])roduce as the 
unit of taxation, Akbar’s 
regulations, however, ])roved 
more advantageous both lor 
the State and lor the agri¬ 
cultural |)()pulation, as specu¬ 
lation was j)revented l)v a 
stri('l system ot bookkeeping 
and by the possibility ot 
aj^peal to higher othcials ; 
while th(‘ fixity ot the‘regulations enaM(‘d 
one-halt of the rev('nu(‘ officials to be dis- 
])ons(*d with. All officials, ofticers and 
soldiers included, received a fixed and 
liberal salary, and were no longer obliged 
lo depend upon incomes drawn h'gally or 
illegally Irom sut)sidiary sources. 

'rra(i(‘ and' commeixa* were })rt)m()ted, 
a strong impulse in this 
direction being given by the 
introduction of a uniform 
(’nrrcncy- 'J'lu* hundreds ol 
thfferent eurreiiries whieli 
had hitherto been in circula¬ 
tion were ealltal in, and an 
Imiierial coinage was struck 
in the mints of e\'ery 
province. The em|)irc was 
divided into fifteen [jrovinces 
—three of which wore in the. 

Deccan — and tliese were 
governed under Imperial 
direction by governors, who 
were invested witli civil and 
military powers. The admini¬ 
stration of justice as far as 
the Mohammedans were concerned, lay in 
the liands of a sujneme judge, Mir-i-adl, 
whose decision was final. He was assisted 
by a Kasi, who undertook preliminary 
investigations and produced the legal 
codes bearing upon the case. The Hindus 
were judged by Brahmans with a legal 
training. The organisation of the army was, 
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SIR THOMAS ROE 
Ambassador from James I. 

to the Court of the ^nperor of 
India between IUI.1 and 16 JH. 



SHAH JEHAN I. 
vy/ho reigned from 1627 to 1668 


comparatively speaking, less vigorous ana 
consistent. On the whole, however, the 
internal organisation of the state, which 
was laid down to the smallest detail in the 
ordinances of Akbar, marked a great stc]) 
in advance, and proved a blessing to 
the country, which enjoyed a prosperity 
hitherto iincxam])led. 

When Akbar died, lie liad 
np]iointed as his succi^ssor his 
son, Nur-ed-din Mohammed 
.Selim, who took the Imperial 
title of [ehangir—that is, 

World Conqueror. In pre¬ 
vious years he had often been 
a sore anxiety to his tathcT, 
chieriy 1)}^ reason of his 
drunkenness and luri(ill^ 
temper, which ])rovoked him 
to acts ol (‘riu‘lty and fre¬ 
quently liroke out during his 
leign. When his chiel 
gerui'al, Mahabat Khan, had 
'mjjeroi; of maTTunl his daughter witliout 
pre\'iousIy announcing his 
intention, he had the newly-wed couple 
flogged with thorns, and deprived the 
general of the dowry and of his jirivate 
])Ossessions. Alter the re.volt ot his son 
Khusru, he had 700 of his adherent^ 
impaled along the road belore the gates 
of Jaihore, while his son was eondiieted in 
chains upon an elephant Ihiough this 
avenue. 

Sir Thomas Roe made some 
stay at the Indian court 
from 1615 lo i()i8 as tin* 
ambassador of King James I., 
and has given us an account 
of the brilliancy of th(‘ court 
life, ol the EmjnTor’s love for 
splendour and dis])lay, of his 
kindness to Europeans, 
numbers of wliom canui to 
his court, of his tolerance to 
other religions and csiiecially 
to Christianity. Two pearls 
in his crown were considered 
by him as representing the 
heads of Christ and Mary, 
and two of his ncjihews were 
allowed to embrace Christianity. I'he same 
ambassador, however, also relates accounts 
of banquets that lasted through the night, 
of which drunkenness was the invariable 
result, the orgies being led by the Emperor 
himself. At the same time the Emperor 
attempted to jilay the part of a stern 
Mohammedan ; when during the day one 
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of the initiiUd \llo\\(d i tliou^litkss 
uieunct to oik ol tlK sc oi^ics to cscijk 
him th( I mjxioi isk( d s( iioiisly wlio h 1 1 
been f<uilt\ of such in otfciui i^inist tfu 
1 iw ind inflicted s) st\cu i bistiiiTdo 
upon those who hid ficen his quests it the 
foi bidden e ntci t luime nt th it one eii them 
duel Of the ^eneiil eon htion eil the 
_ eni] 11 Roe f^nes i de se i ipf lem 

n ng IS (oiiipne unf i\euii il 1\ 

th. St It. ol Itliiis umUi 
<» “ >» \lslni lit 11 iisis th. Ill) mil il 
ill inf,e meiits but e h u le tense s the lel 
ininisti ition is loo e the eifhcnls is 
tvi mine il ind eoiiuid md mentions the 
deci\ of mihtuisni in the iim> the 
biekbeme ol win h w is now the R ijjnit 
ind Afj^li in eontin|i,e Ills 1 he time will 
come he wiote wlieii ill in these 
kiiif^elonis will le m ^le it eemibustujn 
Howevei tlie leif^ii eil |ehiuf^u }) issc 1 
without in> f^ie it eollipst Akbu s insli 
tutions h id 1 een too liirnl> looted to fill 
b\ the mil idmm sti itiem of erne f,o\ein 
rnent onl\ 

Jehinj^u hid I een dieuely in I 5 S() 
in lined it in e iilv i^e to i diuf,htt i 
of R 11 Sm£,h e)l Ambei i Pei si m worn in 
he)we\ei by n line Nui Jchin I he 
J i|:,ht of the Woild ^ line el eoin])letc in 
fluence ovei him He i gi indf ithei hid 
eieeupied in im])oitint jieisition ml the 
nil he I fithei heiwcvti Wis so im 
povciished that the fiituie 1 mpiess upon 
her biith wis exposed m the stieet whue 
cl iich merchant found her ido])tcd hei 
and cilled m hei ov n meithei as fostei 


nuise \in |ehin ueei\eel i^eioltduei 
turn inel by he i wit inel be iiity she won 
the he iit e)i Jthin^ii then (le)wn Pnnee 
whose ittentions bee une so piessing tint 
upon 4 kb 11 s iKiee i veiling Pei si in w i 
given hei h inel togethei with in est ite in 
Bengd II iiell> hid lehingii leen i 
>e 11 upon the tlneine when he mule pio 
peisils te) the husbiiid whieh the 1 ittei 
insweieel ly killing the einissiiies v\ he) 
biought them inel w i him eIf e ut to ])ie ee 
111 coiiseejiienee In i()ii \in |ehin gi\e 
w i> inel hencefenw iiel hei intluenec ove i 
the 1 mpeioi w is eoinjilete As long 
is hei exeellent tithei who hi I been 
mide w i/ii of the em})iu wis ih\e 
she excited tint influenet loi geioel 
lehiTigii lesti lined his eliunkenness ind 
ee istel theise mhuminities wliieli Inel 
st lined the mijieii il title m pie \ leius ve ns 
A v\ u with L dipui w is i ipidl\ biought 
to in end in ibi 4 by the seeond])imee 
Shihib ed elm Molnmined Khun im oi 
Shih Jehan his bolel ution ilso biought 
the wir igimst the Molninmeielin Dcee in 
p which hid ojHneel unf ivoui 

° ably, to 1 Slice e sful eeinclusion 

a oya rilipeioi luted his eldest 

Consort t ^ . i i 

son Khusiu who elied in im 

piisonmcnt m i()22 but the second was 
both his f ivounte ind th it of the I inpiess 
who gave him liei niece m minnge he 
was publicly appointed sueccssoi to the 
thionc Kill Jehan howevei had con 
suited no one s pleasuie but hei own iftei 
herfithers death and she neiw give hei 
1IV our to the youngest oi the piinces who 
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was closely connected with herself l)y his 
marriage with her daughter. 

When his father fell seriously ill, 
Shah Jehan, who had been placed in the 
background, marched upon Delhi, hut 
was obliged to retreat to 'I'clingana and 
Bengal, where he was defeated by Mahahat 
Khan. The latter then suddenly incurred 
the displeasure of the Em])ress, and with 
a view ol anticipating any act of hostility 
on her part, he seized the persons lioth ol 
the Em])eror and the Phnpress. They 
succeeded in escaping from imprisonment 
and in concluding a compact witli Mahahat 
which jirovidt'd that lu* should once moo- 
take the held against Shah jehan ; hut 
the geiKMal was afraid of the later ven- 
geaiK'C ol Xur |('han and deserted to IIk- 
princi*. TIkmi' was no‘ 
further collision 
l)etween the two parties; 
the Emjie’ror died in 
i() 2 y, while upon a 
louriiey from Kashmir 
to halion*. Nur jehan 
was treated with, re-^pcct 
by tht- siKX'essor to llu' 
throne ; she surviv(‘d 
her husband by nine¬ 
teen years, which she 
spent in digniherl s(?clu- 
sion. winning universal 
alfection by lit-r btaie- 
volence. 

Shah Jehan I., aftc-r 
the slaving (T his 
brother Shahriyar, who 
had lormed an allianct- 
with tw'o sons of Danial, 
and the sup})n^ssion ol 
a revolt in J^andelkand, 
j)ut an end to the short 
rule of his nephew 
DawMrbakhsh, the son 
of Khusru, and found 
himself in undisputi'd 
possession ot the throm* 
in if)2S ; under his rule 
th(' Mogul Em})ire at¬ 
tained the zenith of its 
wealth and ])ros]KTity. 

The Emperor displayed great jierspicacity 
in the choice of capable officials, exercised 
a strong ])ersonal siijiervision over the 
administration, introduced many improve¬ 
ments, and in the course of twenty years 
extended the system ol territorial occu¬ 
pation and taxation which had been 
created by Todar Mai to the districts on 


the f.u' side of the Narbada. Though he is 
described as reserved and exclusive before 
his accession, he afterwards a})})eared 
kindly, courteous, and paternally Ijenevo- 
lent to his subjects, and succeeded in 
winning over those Mohammedans whom 
Akbar had formerly affronted, without 
losing the good-will of the Hindus. 

The best evidences for the brilliance of 
this p(‘riod are tlui numberless ])rivatc 
and public buildings which arose under the 
government, not only in the two capitals 
of Delhi and Agra, but also in all other 
important centn-s m the kingdom, even in 
place> wdiich are now abandoned. Under 
Shah jehan, Delhi w'as as entirely 
traiisfoimed as Koiik- unde r .\ero or Paris 


under XapoK-on 



NUR MAHAL, “LIGHT OF THE HAREM" 
The Taj Mahal, the richest mausoleum in all the 
ivorld, was built bv the Emperor Jehan in memory of 
his wife, Nur Mahal, who is here represented in an 
engraving: from Dapper’s “Asia, "published in 1(572. 


III. The palaces of hi^, 
])(M iod, w'ith their ivxep- 
tion rooms, their marble 
])illared halls, their 
courts and jirivatc- 
rooms, t-Ogeth(*r with 
the moscpics and mauso¬ 
leums, marked the 
zenith of Mohammedan 
art in India. Of the>e 
monuments the nlo^t 
famous is th<* mauso¬ 
leum called the 'J'aj 
Mahal, “('rown ol the 
Harem,” tlu' grave of 
Xur Mahal, “Light of 
the Harem,” a fav^ourite 
consort ol the Emperor. 

0 ])posite the imiierial 
tortn*ss of Agar rises 
this building, one of the 
most d('hcate construc¬ 
tions in the WTirld, its 
outline clear and simple 
as crystal, I milt in 
marble ot wonderfully 
delicate colouring, with 
decorations w^hicli bear 
the mark of a fine and 
rest rained taste. .Sym - 
bolical of court life and 
splendour was the fam¬ 
ous jieacock throne, a 
clecorati(m for the 
made ol diamonds, 
sapi)hires, and other 


imperial chair, 
emeralds, ruble 
jewels, which represented in its form and 
colours a ])eacock’s tail fully extended. 
The traveller Jean Bajdiste Tavernier 
(ibo5-i()8()), a jewx'ller by profession, 
estimates the collective value of the 
precious stones employed in this ornament 
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A Period 
of High 
Prosperity 


at £ 160 ,^ 00 , 000 . Though such works of 
architecture and artistic skill must have 
cost enormous sums, and though many 
lives were sacrificed in the numerous wars 
of Shah Jehan. the ])eople enjoyed high 
])’‘osperity under his rule ; and the 
Emperor, surpassing in this respect the 
Medicean Lorenzo “ the Magnificent,” 
left a vast quantity of State 
treasures beliind him at his 
death. Those disturbances 
which had broken out in the 
Deccan in i().iq were speedily suppressed 
by tlui Emperor, who forced the Stat(‘ 
of Ahrnednagar to conclude a ])ea('(' 
favourable to Dt'lhi. Alter a lrt\sh out¬ 
break four years later this province 
was incor])orated with the Delhi kingdom 
in and Abdallah ol (iolconda, an 

ally of Ahinednagar, was forced to ]>ay 
tiibute. Affairs beyond the Afglian 
frontier ran a less favourable course. 
The" Uzbegs, who had penetrat(‘d into 
Kabul, were at first driven back from 
Balkh ; in 1037, Kandahar, which had 
been occupied by the Persians, was also 
rcconquen*d. W'heii, howt‘ver, tht‘ Uzbegs 
renewed their advance in i()i8, th(‘ 
Emperor’s third son, Mohammed Muhi 
ed-din Aurangzib, was forctnl to retreat 
during the winter ot 1647 over the Hindu 
Kush, and lost the gi'i-ater part ol his 
army in consequeiic(‘ ; Kandahar was 
reconquered by the Persians in itiqS. 
and remained in their possession, Shah 
Jehan definitely renouiunig the idea ol 
reconquest in it>33. In the year 1655 
fresh comjili- 
cations broke 
out in the 
Deccan. Au¬ 
rangzib, who 
had been sent 
there as gov¬ 
ernor, made a 
t r e a c h erous 
incursion into 
Golconda; tlu* 
capital was 
stormed,plun- 
d e r e d, a n d 
burnt, and in 
1656 Abdal¬ 
lah was forced 
to conclude 
peace under 
conditions of 
great severity. 

Bijapur was 
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1 hen surprised on some triv ial pretext. But 
before the subjugation of this district could 
be earned out, Aurangzib recei\^ed ne\ys ol 
his father’s sudden illness, and was obliged, 
in ib57, to conclude a treaty with Moham¬ 
med of Bijai^ur, on conditions favourable 
to the latter, in order that he might march 
northward with his army. 

.Shah Jehan had been prostrated by 
uneniia. Four ol the Enij^ror’s sons, who 
were ecpially bra\'e Init different in jiosition 
and charaettT, immediately appeared as 
rival claimants for the throne. Dara Shu- 
koh, born in i()i3, was a man of Akbar’s 
type, talented, lilx'ral, well disjxised to 
tile Hindus, and triendly to Europeans 

and ('hristians. His manner, however, 

was against him ; he was jiassionate, often 
insolent, had no juTsonal following, and 
was esp(‘cially nnpo})ular among the 
Mohammedans, 'file second ])riiice, Shoja, 
was a drunkard, and was hated by tin 
Mohammedans for his leanings to tlu 
.Shiite doctrine. On the other hand. 

Aurangzib was a fanatical Mohammedan, 
beloved lor his atlabiht>% with 
fo*r*the glory from his recent 

exiiloits, but ambitious and 

Throne ^ . ,, 

treacherous. J he lourtli prince. 

Mm'ad Baksh was of a noble rlisposition, 
but was intellectually ol no account, ami 
was marked by a leaning to .sensuality. 
Aurangzib, who was at the head ol a 
well-tried army, allowed his two eldei 
brothers to destroy one anotlu‘i, while he 
gaimxl over th(‘ short-sighted Murad by 
exaggerated praise; anel flattery, and by 

])romise‘s ol 
the succes¬ 
sion. \Viththe‘ 
he*l]) of Murad 
lie* then de- 
teateul Dara, 
w h e) h a d 
eme;rgeel vic¬ 
torious from 
the!* struggle 
with Slieqa, 
and invite^d 
the unsiis])!- 
cioLis man, 
under a j^re- 
text of cele¬ 
brating his 
victory, to a 
feast. On the‘ 
next morning 
Murad awoke 
MOGUL EMPIRE from h i s 
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debauch to find himself a prisoner in the 
citadel of Delhi, but was afterwards 
transferred to the State prison of Gwalior. 

Meanwhile Shah J ehan I. had recovered 
and again assumed the government. As, 

however, he favoured his oldest son, 

Aurangzib made him ])risoner in 1658, 
and kej)t him imdcn' honourable restraint 
in the citadel ol Agra until 
his death in ibbb. Shortly 
afterwards Aurangzib suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing tlie ])erson 
of his eldest brother ; and in 
i ()50 Dara was condiunned to 
death on a pretended charge 
of apostasy from the Moham¬ 
medan faith. Murad nud 
the same late in 
as a result of an att(*mj)t to 
esca])e Irom his imjH'ison- 
ment. Shoja lied to Hengal, 
and perished in it)bo in the 
malarial district ol Arakan, 
while his sons wer(‘ k(‘pt jiri- 
soners until their death m emperor 

(iwalior. 1 lius no rival obtained the th 
rxeq)! Auranszil, ivniaiuoa 

to the successor ol Shall 

Jehan among his brothers or relations. 

Aurangzib, or Alamgir 1 . (1658-1707) 
had inherited none ol the grc'at talents of 
Habar and Akbar, neither their statisman- 
like loresight nor their humanitarian dis¬ 
position, and still less that religious 
tolerance wliiiii had made the jieople pros¬ 
perous and the state ]K)werful. Those 
„ . . famous monarchs had been 

Religious callable of find- 

♦k***Vv°*' ^measiiR's to deal 

the Throne . .vluTOas 

Aurangzib was a narrow-minded monan h 
who displayed his good (piahties invariably 
at the wiong time and in the wrong place. 
Uis actions were dictated, not by love for 
his subjcx'ts, but by ambition, mistrust, 
and religious fanaticism. No one was ever 
better able to conceid his tru(’ feelings ; 
no means were too contemptible or too 
arbitrary which could enable him to reach 
the goal ol his ambition. His effort was 
to ))romote the one true faith of the 
Sunnah, and his ambition was to be the 
tyjie of a true Mohammedan monarch. 
To his co-religionists he disjilayed a 
It'nicncy which was a direc't invitation to 
mismanagement, intrigue, and disobedi¬ 
ence, while his hand was heavy upon the 
hated Hindus who formed the majority of 
his subjects. He was well read, especially 




in the Koran, and his private life wa 
marked by moderation and simplicity, 
his public appearances were characterised 
by an excess of splendour and by painfuj 
observance of every religious duty. 

At the beginning of his reign the 
Emperor seemed inclined to model his 
behaviour upon the religious tolerance ol 
his ancestor Akbar, and mar¬ 
ried his son Mohammed 
Muazzem to the daughter ol 
a Hindu ])rince. But aftei 
a short interval his fanatical 
hostility to the alien religion 
made itself felt, and discord 
between the EmjuTor and his 
subjects was the natural 
result. The tax upon all 
saleable articles, which was 
only 21 per cent, for the 
MoiiamiiKHlans, was doubled 
by Aurangzib in the case ot 
the Hindus ; the hated ])oll- 
tax, which Akbar had abol- 
URANGZiB ished, was again imposed u])on 


EMPEROR AURANGZIB jshed, was again imposed uiion 
The third of four btothers, he .1 rr* 1 i 11 x 

obtained the thron.* uy treachery the Hiudus, and wlulc jn'efer- 
1111658, His oppression hastened eilCC Was sllOWll tO the 
the disruption of the empire. , , , t ^ i 

Mohamm(‘dans, a double 

* relations, burden was laid upon the Hindus, who 
1658-1707) were also excluded from the administration 
L talents of and the army. In i(>7o Aurangzib pulled 
stat(‘smai)- down the three most sacn*d t(‘mples of the 
itarian dis- Hindus in Multan, Mattra, and Benares, 
t religious and erected a mosque upon the site of 

leople pros- the tem])le ot Krishna. In Kajputana 

il. Those alone the Brahman sanctuaries which 

had been were devastated by his fanaticism might 
ble of fiml- be counted by hundreds ; the priests were 
iR's to deal killed, and the temple treasures trans- 

;; whereas lerred to Delhi. 

:1 monarch Tlu' Satnami, a ])urist Hindu sect on 
invariably the left bank ot the Sutlej, were the first 
rong place, to revolt against such o}q)n\ssion—a move- 

by love for ment that was rejiresscd only with diffi- 

, mistrust, culty. riieir (‘xam})le was followed by 

le was ever the Rajjmt tribes, and the struggle 

(‘ feelings ; was carried on with varying success and 

ble or too with such bitter cruelty that 

m to reach * from that date the Kaj])uls 

effort was ^ have disjilayed a deadly hatred 

ith of the PP*’«s5ion every later ruler ot Delhi, 
to be the Aurangzib’s own son, Mohammed Akbar, 
monarch, the fourth jirince, enraged at the inhu- 
sjdayed a manity of the imju^rial orders given him, 

vitation to joined the side of the oppressed, but was 

I disobedi- forced to flee; he first turned to the 

/ upon the Mahrattas, who were at war with his 

najority of father, and afterwards retired to Persia, 

, especially where he died a few 3Tars later, in 1706. 


Against 

Oppression 


MOHAM¬ 

MEDAN 

iNDIA-III 



THE DISRUPTION OF THE EMPIRE 

AURANGZIB had successfully led Hie taken by surprise and massacred in large 

army of Shah Jehaii against the part. IdlimaU'ly he s(‘cured the cession 

Mohammedan states in th(‘ Deccan, and of additional territory and the right of 

had inflicted severe losses upon Golconda maintaining a standing army of 50,000 

and Bijapiir ; but inde})endent rulers were infantry and 7,000 cavalry, 
still ])owerful in that district. In the 'Phese events had taken place shortly 
meantime a third state founded ujion the ])eior(‘ the accession ot Aurang/ib. The 
basis of national religion had grown from upstart now din'cted his attacks 

insignificance to a ])ower more trirmid- against tlu* empire itself. His marauding 

able and colierent than any ol th(‘ bands advanced into tlu‘ neighbourhood 

summnding states This was th(‘Mahratta ot Surat in and an im])erial army 

])eo])le, a powerful tribe inhabiting th(‘ ietreat(‘d lietorc* him with disgracetul 

district of Maharashtra and the* countrv cowardice. A lu^w exjiedition succeeded 

to the south; from this centre in inducing Sivaji to ajijiear in ])erson at 

hir many years th(‘ court ot tin* powertul em]HTor. 

PiTwer ^ iidgi'idcd to the neighlioiiring Aurangzib reci'ived tlu‘Hindu with almost 

Mohammedan ])rincipalities, contem]>luous coldness, and ])roposed to 

especially to Biiapur, wIkmv they had contine him lorcibly in Delhi. However, 

occu])ied imjiortant ])ositions m the tin* cunning .Mahratta and his son made 

administration and in the army. good thiMr (‘scajH*. hiddiui in two jirovision- 

The head ot one of thes(‘ immigrant hampers. In the year i()74 Sivaji dt‘clared 

families, .Shaj Bhonsla. had distinguished hmiselt indeju'ndeiit. assunu‘d tlu* title ol 

himself as a cavalry commander, and had Mahaiaja. and pro('(‘(‘dt‘d to strike a 

been rewarded by the Mohammedan coinage* m his own namt*. Had Aurangzib 

Sultan of Bijapur with the military tit*! been a far-seeing ruler, he could not have* 

of Puna, and later with a more* important tailed to recognise a dangerous enemy in 

district in the modern Mysore*. Freun this rising Hindu state em the 

his marriage with a wennan eit iieible birth senith-west, anel would have* 

sjirang the tounder of the* Mahratta penver, Threatened alliance with 

Sivaji. Natiemal anel re*ligie)us sentiment the* Mohamme*dan state's in the 

inspired him with deej) liatiTcl teir Meiham- Jh'ecaii. But he heijied to secure sede* 
medanism. During his lather’s absence supre*iiiacy eiver all the Mohamme'elans in 
in the .southern jiarts ot his hel the .son, Jnelia, and even luTtlu*re‘d the action ot 
with the helj) eit the treieip.s under his the new Hindu princi* when he e*xtorte*el 
command and either Mahratta allie*s, freim Bi]a])ur eme-lourth of its yearly 
seized a number ot the stronge*st lortresse*s, re*venue as jiayment tor tre*edom freun his 
confl.se\ated the taxes, and jilundercd the plundering raiels—a tax kneiwn as the 
lands ol his leird far beyond the benindaries Chaut, which was later, under the name 
of his own district; liis lather was then ol the “ Mahratta tribute,’'^to be a 
suspected ot complicity anel im]irise)ne*el source of .sore vexation to the Delhi 
by the Sultan ol Bijapur. Sivaji entereel kingelom. 

into ne.gotiations with the jieiwerful The tar-seeing eijiponent of the twei 
Kmjierejr of Delhi, Shah Jehan, and the Meihamme'dari powers availed himsell ot 
tear of this mighty memarch procured the his lavemrable jKisitiem to develo}), as far 
release of his father; the son th(*n dis- as jiossible, the internal organisation of his 
played even greater insolence to Bijapur. Hindu state. Society was organised on 
Ultimately an army was .sent against him the pattern supjdied by the old traditions ; 
under Afzal Khan ; Sivaji induced the the I^rahmans, whose intellectual training- 
hostile commander to agree to a friendly and higher education had been dcvcloj)ed 
meeting before the fort of Prataj)gad, tlirough long generations, were the born 
where he murdered him ; the army was counsellors of the nation; the c hief 
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official posts were occu{)ied by members 
of noble Brahman families, who saw that 
the administration was ])ro]X'rly conducted. 
The warriors, claiming a doubtful descent 
from the old Kshatriya immigrants, 
formed the ])rofessional officers and the 
well-drilled and r(?gularly-paid army. 7 'he 
agricultural class, or Kunbis, not only 
devoted their energi(‘s to juxxluction, but 
also formed the guerilla reserve of th(‘ 
standing army. All remaining handi¬ 
craftsmen or merchants formed collectively 
the fourth cla^s, or Shankardachi. 

The state thus organised had a small 
standing army ol cavalry armed with 
lances which, w'hen necessity arose, could 
be rapidly increased to a j)owertul force' by 
calling out the' militia, and could as 
rapidly be' rediu'e'd to its former dimen- 
sie)ns. The Mahratta army was a highly 
me)l)ile fe)rce, and cemseejuently tar 
sii])e'rie)r te) the sleiw-moving trooj)s e)f the 
Meigul Kmpe'ror; when these latte*rappeare'd 
in e)verwlK'lining strength, they feiund 
e)nly peae'e'lul pe'asaiits tilling the*ir fielels ; 
the' me)ment the e‘ne*my divided his fore'es 
h(' was immediately attacked unaware's. 

Plundering raiels and the' 

* * Mahratta tribute iinpose'd upem 
. ne'ighboulmg states brought in 

^ a l.irge yearly reve'iiue' ; the 
boeity take'll in Wtir was m part divieled 
amemg the se)ldiers and the militia, but the* 
large'i* part was elistributed aniemgtlu' small 
aiiel almeist impregnable mountain lort- 
lessc^ which guarded the State chest anel 
mihtarv treasiirie's. Thus Sivaji had at his 
eeimmand a strong army e've'r ready ten- 
action and sidt*su]>pe)rting, while the 
e'Xpe'iisive and inca])ablt* treK)j)s of his 
e)j)pe)ne‘nt elt'vouve'el the riclu'S ol the em- 
}>ire ; the Mahrattas had ne> lack of 
recruits to swe*ll their ranks, while the 
Mogul army had great difficulty in main¬ 
taining Its strength, theiugh enlistment 
proce'eeleel far and wide. Sucli was the 
opponent that Aurangzib thought he 
could ])lay oft against the sultans of the 
Deecan ; in reality the Mahratta peiwer, 
joining ne)\v eine and now^ anotlii'i' of these 
oppements, inllicte*d injury upon both and 
aggrandi>t'd itself at their expense. 

In tht* year ihyj, Sivaji surprised an 
imperial army, and inllicted so severe a 
defeat that lor a long time the Mogul 
troops were forced to confine themselves 
to the defence of their headquarters in 
Aurangabad. Revolts in the north and 
the north-west of the em])ire had made it 


impossible to unite all the imperial forces 
for action upon the south. A favourable 
o})portunity seemed, however, to have 
ari.sen in i()S(), when Sivaji died and was 
succeeded by his son Sambaji, who was 
nearly his ecjual in energy. This was the 
date of the secession of Prince Akbar. 
The Emperor, wlu> was by nature sus- 
])icious, now declined to trust 
oMKe anybody, and placed himself 


Mohammedans ^ 


at the head of his southern 
army w^ith the object of 
crushing his Mohammedan op])onents, Ali 
ol Bija})ur and Abul Hasan ol Golconda, 
intending afterwards lo overthrow the 
Mahrattas. In Tb8 ; he marched to the 
IX'ccan ; in ib8t> Bijajnir was taken, and 
(jolconda fell the next year. The last 
independent Mohammedan slates in the 
Deccan thus disappeart'd. 

In t()8 () Sambaji and his son, who was 
six years ol ag(‘, were ca})tined by Aurang- 
yib ; the fallu'r was killed after the most 
cruel tortures, and the child kept in 
strict confiiu'inenl. This action, however, 
aroused the o 1 )stinate Mahratta race to 
yt'l more irresistible elforts. Aurangzib 
was utterly deh'ated at Bi'rampur, and 
his youngest son. Mohammed Kambaksh, 
with his ('ommander-m-chief, Zuffikar, 
suflered such heavy losses on the east 
coast that the ])nnce was torced to 
withdraw and unite his troops with his 
father’s. Other nnjx*rial armies were 
repeatedly beaten or torced to surrender. 
The very lorces of Nature st'cmed to be 
conspiring with the enemy ; a sudden 
inundation of the River Bhima cost 
Aurangzib the whole of his baggage and 
12,000 caxalry. 'Flu' Mogul emperor 
gathered all his forces for a tinal effort ; 
strong citadels were captured and Mah¬ 
ratta troo])s scattered. But tresh tor- 
tressos wert' occujned. and the Mahrattas 
dispersed only to rt'unili' at some other 
centre. Ultimately, the queen regent, 
Tara Bai, 


Confusion 
of Mogul 
Power 


the widow of Raja Ram, the 
brother of Sambaji, had re¬ 
coil rst' to desperate measures, 
and devastated the whole 
country in order to deprive the 
enemy of his supplies. At this moment 
the bodily powers of the old emperor 
gave way, and in 1707 Aurangzib, or 
Alarngir 1 ., died in a fainting fit. 

On the death of Aurangzib the finances 
of Delhi were in utter confusion ; the 
greater jiroportion ot the revenue existed 
only on paper, and had been diminished 
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by embezzlement, by revolts, and by the 
generally impoverished condition of the 
nation, while the expenditure had risen 
enormously during the long-continued 
war. The Hindu po})ulation, who were 
considered as subjects of the second class 
only, were inspired with deeper hatred 
tor the Mohammedan dynasty. The 
strong foundations of the 
State liad been shaken ; a state 
of ierment existed at home, 
the south was threatened by 
the Mahratta power whicli 
Aurangzib’s blind ])olicy had 
aggrandised, and the states 
on the north-west beheld these 
anxieties with delight. More¬ 
over, the dynasty upon the 
peaco('k throin* of Delhi ha 1 
degenerated : the power of the 
house of rmiur had spiait it¬ 
self 111 a short succession ot 
brilliant rulers, and the em- 
jieroi's of siK'ceediiig yeais 
were but miserable shadows 
ol their great predecessors. 

In the next Iwc'lve years 
no fewer than eight rulers succet'ded one 
another on the throne. The first, Muazzi'in 
Shah Alain Bahadur Shah 1 . (1707 1712) 
displayed much tolerance, but his strength 
was unequal to the task ot restiiring the 
broken organisation. His vicious suc¬ 
cessor, ]\Ioizz ed-din Jihandar Shah (1712 
T713), was an utterly insignificant ligure. 
He was succeeded 
by Farokhsir, 1713- 
I 7 T r), a w c a k - 
ling who surrounded 
himself with foolish 
(' o u n sell o r s , and 
vainly atteiiijited to 
curb the growing 
power ol the nobles 
by clumsy intrigues ; 
he was murdered in 
the jialace. Two 
children were then 
placed in succession 
u})on the throne ; 
both succumbed to 
consumption, Rati ed-darajat after three 
months, and Rafi ed-daula Shah Tehan, 
in an even shorter time. The rule of 
Roshen-akhtar Mohammt'd Shah (1719- 
1748) was of somewhat longer duration. 
He, however, was a voluptuary who cared 
only for his own pleasure, and handed over 
the imperial seal to his chief wife to use as 
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she pleased. His son, Ahmed Shah (1748- 
1754), was taken prisoner and blinded with 
his mother: he died in 1774. Even shorter 
was the rule ot his aged successor, Aziz 
cd-din Alamgir, who was murdered by his 
grand wazir in 1759. 

Such, during the tirsl half-century after 
Aurangzib’s death, were the “ wielders 
of the sceptre ” in Hindustan, 
with the excejition ot a few 
unsuccessful candidates for 
the throne, such as Azin Shah 
(1707), Kambakhsh (1707- 
1708), Nekusiyar (i7T()-i723), 
and Tbraliim (1720). The 
royal jiower was in th(‘ hands 
ot ambitious Ministers, ot 
harem favourit(‘s, of flatterers, 
and ot ]>arasites who pan¬ 
dered to the excesses and 
debauclK's ot the rulers, Shah 
Alain Bahaflur suffered 
greatly fromde})cndence upon 
Zultikar, one ot Aurangzib’s 
liravest g('iu‘rals during his 
wars in the Deccan, and 
jehandar Shah was but a 
tool in the hamls ot this man ; att(‘r the 
latter’s accession, during a revolt ol 
ZuHikar. lu* was handed over to the 

rebels, who killed both him and his 

betrayer. The next four ruhas were 
elevated to the throne by the “ king 

makers,” two brotluMS who gave them¬ 
selves out to b(‘ desc(‘udauts of the Pro- 
ph(‘t ; these were 
the Seiads, Hussein 
Ali and Abdullah, 
who murdered Far¬ 
okhsir, made two 
(diildren emperors, 
and were finally suj)- 
jnessed a year aftei 
.the a('('essioii of Mo¬ 
ll a m m e d S h a h 
Hus.seinAli fellundei 
the d2tgger of an 
emissary of the Em¬ 
peror,while Abdullah 
was defeated with 
his army ; his rank 
saved him from death, but he was kept in 
lile-long imprisonment. Henceforward the 
business of State was conducted by 
women and parasites. Ahmed Shah and 
Alamgir II. were jmre nonentities compared 
with their ambitious, faithless, and despotic 
commander-in-chief and Minister, Ghazi 
ed-din, grandson of Asaf J ah of Haidarabad. 



SHAH ALAM 


He reitrneci from 17(17 to I 7 I*J, 
In unequal to the task 

of keeping: the empire together. 



MOSQUE OF SHAH ALAM AT AHMEDABAD 


INDIA—DISRUPTION OF THE EMPIRE 


The Sikhs 

Become 

Warriors 


Such were the hands that steered the 
ship of State, which was now tossed by 
wild waves amid dangerous reefs and 
began to strain in all its joints. The 
degenerate bureaucracy had but one 
desire—to turn the weakness of the 
Cjovernment to their own advantage; 
taxation became extortion and robbery, 
wliile bribery and corruption took the 
place of justice. Princes and viissals, 
generals and wazirs toie away ])rovinces 
trom the em])ire, while warlike Hindu 
tribes threw off the Mohammedan yoke*. 

Thus the Bhartpur Jats in Kajputana 
gained their independence, and the ])rinci- 
pality of Jaipur seceded. The Jaipur 
lulers—J(‘y Singh II. in j)articiilar—were 
distinguished for their devotion to astro¬ 
nomy. Jaijuir itself was built as a cajutal 
m 1728, the splendid town of Ambur 
having been ])reviously abandoned at 
th(' order of the above-named J(‘V Singh. 

In Oiidh the Shiit(‘ 

IVrsian Sadat tounded 
the kingdorufif Luc'know, 
while a converted Brah¬ 
man, Murshid Kuli Khan, 
loriTK'd a kingdom of 
H(‘ngal, Orissa, and 
Behar. Malwa tell into 
the hands of tlie Mah- 
rattas, and in the south 
Asaf jah seized the whole 
piovince of the Hindu- farokhsir and mohammed shah 

^tan I)(‘('Can. Both of these rulers were weaklinf^s, and 

. allowed the decay of the empire to pro- 
I O t he m«any dlttlCUltU's ceed apace, Farokhsir reigninp from irUl 
md troubles ot the em- 17U>and Mohammed from 17 l!> to 174 H. 

pire was addtul the outbreak ol tanatical ground with 
it'ligious wars. In the extreme north- 

w('st of India, in the Punjaii, Xanak 
(i4f)() 1538), who had been under the 
inthierK'e ot Kabir, jiii'ached, about 1500, 
ii new do('triiU‘ of g(*neral peace and 
brotherly love. He made an attem])t to 
obliterate the differences between Ibah- 
rnanism and Mohammedanism by repre¬ 
senting all the j)oints of divergence as 
matters of no im{)ortance, and 
emphasising the immanence of 
the Divine Being as the one 
material ])oint. It was a pure re¬ 



organised themselves as a federation of 
districts united by religious and political 
ties. 

It was only to be ex])ected that the denial 
of the authority of the Vedas should please 
the Hindus as little as the refusal to 
accept the Koran ]:)leased the Moham¬ 
medans. One of the Sikh gurus, or sjnritual 
leaders, Arjun, was accused 
under Jehangir of b(ung impli¬ 
cated in a revolt; he was thrown 
into prison in lOib and so cruelly 
tortured that he died. From this moment 
the characti*!' of the ndigious movement 
entirely changtul. Hur Govind, the son ot 
Arjun, thirsting for revenge, issued new 
proclamations and gave a new character 
to the sect in 1^48 ; th(‘ disciples ot peace 
now becamt* warriors of fanatical fierceness. 
The movement would piMliajxs have died 
out it the fanatical Aurangzib had not 
executed tlH‘ guru Tegh Bahadur in 1675. 

Hatred ot the .Moham- 
m(‘dans immediately 
flamed u[) a fresh. Govind 
II., the .son of the 
murderi'd man, declared 
himsell the son of God 
.sent by his Father to 
drive and extirpate evil 
from tilt* world; warrioi 
and Sikh were henceforth 
to be equivalent terms 
“ Ye shall no longer In 
called Sikh (disciples), 
but Singh (lions).” 
('rox’ind maintained his 
varying success against 


Origin 
of the 
Sikhs 


form, di.ssociated as far a.s possible from any 
.sen.suali.sm of theory or practice. All men 
were equal before God according to this 
theory, which did not recogni.se divisions 
of caste. The adherents of Nanak, whose 
numbers were at first but .small, called 
themselves Sikhs—that is, disciples or 
scholars. During the next 150 years they 


Aiirang/ib. who was then occupic'd with the 
.Mahrattas in the south. Shah Alam 
Bahadur atlem})ti‘d t(4 win over the Sikhs 
by compilation ; in 1708, liowever, (lovind 
was murdered by a .Mohammedan Afghan, 
and the anger of the Sikhs was boundless. 

Pillaging and murdtaing with appalling 
cruelty all who declined to accept theii 
faith, they advanced upon Delhi, but 
were utterly defeated by Bahadur, and 
forced to retire to inaccessible hiding- 
jflaccs. The emjxMor, however, died .sud¬ 
denly at Lahore in 1712, perhaps from 
poison. The sect grew ]>owerful during 
the disturbances which then broke out, 
and, under Farokhsir, reoccupied a large 
part of the Punjab. Led by their chief, 
Bandah, they again advanced in 1716, 
marking every step in their advance by 
ruthless devastations ; Lahore was cap¬ 
tured, the governor defeated, and an 
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imperial army driven hack. Fortune then 
declared against them; they were re¬ 
peatedly beaten by the imperial troops 
and driven back with Bandah into one oi 
the northern tortresses, where they were 
starved out and killed. Bandah esca])ed, 
owing to the devotion of a Hindu convert, 
who personated his leader, and succeeded 
in du])ing his ca])tors tor some 
/VCk of the once forrnid- 

Powcr there remained only 

a few scattered bands, who 

gained a scanty livelihood jn the inacces¬ 
sible mountain valleys of the Punjab. At 
this period a foreign Power swept over 
Hindustan like a scourge from lieaven. 
Nadir Shah, the son of a Turcciinan, though 
born in l^Tsia, had begun his career as 
leader ol a band of frt'ebooters. and liad 
seized the throni* of the Satavi dynasty 
on March 20, 17jf). 'I'he lack of ceremony 
with which the Pi'isian Ambassador was 
treated in Delhi gave him an excuse lor 
invading Hindustan in I7d<^. After con¬ 
quering the Mogul army, which had be(‘n 
n‘infor('ed by the troops of Sadat, Wazir of 
Oudh, and ot Asaf Jah. Nizam of Haidara- 
bad, he marched into the cai^ital in 177,0. 
Strict dis('i])line was ])r('served among the 
troops, A report suddenly sj)read among 
the Hindus that the Persian king was 
dead ; the inhabitants then threw them¬ 
selves upon th(‘ soldiers, who had dis¬ 
persed thioughoiit tilt' town, and slaugh¬ 
tered 700. Nadir Shah attempted to 
restore order, but was himselt attacked, 
and then commanded a general rnassacie 
of the inhalhtants. From sunrise to sun¬ 


set the town was given over to pillage, fire, 
and murder, 70,000 victims tailing before 
the Persian thirst for vengeance. All the 
treasures and jt'wels of the royal treasury, 
including the jieacock throne, the pride of 
Delhi, were carried off, the bullion belong¬ 
ing to the empire, to the higher officials, 
and to jirivate individuals was confiscated, 
and heavy war indemnities were laid iqion 


Massacre 

and 

Pillage 


the governors of the jirovinces. 
The sum total of the booty 
whicfi Nadir carried off from 
Hindustan has been estimated 


at ;f5o,000,000. Eight years later Nadir 
Shah was murdered, on June 20, 1747 ; his 
kingdom immediately fell into a state of 
disruption. In Afghanistan the power was 
seized by Ahmed Khan Abdali, who styled 
himself Shah Durani, ado])tiiig as his own 
the name of his tribe ; he was strongly 
attracted by tlie rich booty which Nadir 
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had carried off from Hindustan. In six 
marauding raids between the years 1747 
and lybi he devastated the unhappy land 
and its ca])ital. 'J'he massacre of Mattra, 
the sacred town of Krishna, which took 
})lace during the third invasion of Ahmed 
Shah, w'as a terrible re])etition of Nadir’s 
massacre at Delhi; during a festival of 
the inhabitants a detachmcuit of Ahmed’s 
army attacked the throng of harmless 
pilgrims in tlu' defenceless town and 
slaiighten'd them by thousands. 

In less than a cc'iitiiry after the death 
of Shah Jehan th(' onc(‘ ])owerful Mogul 
Empire had sunk to the lowest point of 
misery and weaknt'ss ; it would un- 
doubt(‘dIy have tlisappeared altogether 
had not the Biitish Ix'come pn'dominant 
in India. Meanwhile, important ('vents 
had tak('n place in tla* south during the 
first half of the* eighteenth C(‘ntury. 
Saho, the grandson ot the Mahratta jirince 
Sivaji, was rt'leased shortly alter the death 
of Aurang/il) ; he was—and in this ivspect 
he becamt' a palf('rn for tlu' tivatrnent 
of young Indian hi'irs to the throne - 
wholly estranged from the national 
s intert'sts ot the Mahrattas. He 
- ^ . had grown up in a harem under 

« tlie infliK'nci's of the Moliamnu'- 

or unes lu'had b(*en 

surrounded, and his thoughts and teelings 
wt'ie rather Mohammc'dan than Hindu : 
his first act as king was to make a pilgrim¬ 
age to the grave of his father’s murderer. 

Previous to th(‘ ac'cession of Saho, the 
Mahratta government had been in good 
hands. When Sambaji had bi'cn captured 
and killed, his young son, who was also a 
])risoner, had been declari'd king ; mean¬ 
while, the government had been carrii'd on 
by the brother of Sambaji, Raja Ram, 
and after Ins death by his no less capable 
widow, the kingdom suffering no delcadora- 
tion, notwithstanding the imjnisonmcnt 
of the monarch. Wdien, however, Saho 
took u]) the jlower in person a change 
occurred for the worst. Enervated in body 
and mind, he left all State business to the 
care ot his jirudent Minister, Balaji 
Wiswanath, officially known as the 
Peshwa ; and it was to the efforts of this 
man that he owed the establishment of his 
position with reference to the Mogul 
kingdom, though he would himself have 
been well content to become a vassal of 
Delhi. The chief work of the Peshwa 
was to reduce to order the whole organisa¬ 
tion of the Mahratta state with its peculiar 
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military basis. During lh(' reigns of the contrart j)r()posed in 1738. About 
Hussein Ali and Abdullah he marched the same j^eriod (1741-1743) the Mahrattas 
upon Delhi and procured not only the repeatedly advanced north-eastwa d 
recognition of the sovereignty of the against Bengal, the last of these move- 
Mahratta princes but also the formal ments being under the leadership of 
right of levying upon the whole of the Raghuji Bhonsla ; from this district 
Deccan the Mahratta tax, one-fourth of they extort d the Mahratta tax and the 
the whole state revenue. Thus, under cession of Kattak, a ])art ol Orissa, in 1743. 
Saho, the power ])ractically fell into the Called in by Delhi to bring help 

hands ol the Peshwa : and when his post against the revolted Rohillas 

became recognised as hereditary, the new * Rohilkand, they completed 

Brahman Mahratta dynasty ol the Peshwas the subjugation of this tribe, 

grew u]) side by side with, and ra])idly aiifl wore rewarded with new concessions 
overshadowed, tlie dynasty of Sivaji. as to tribute ; alter the third invasion 

Baji Rao (1720-1740), the son of Balaji of the Alghaii Ahmed Shah, they pene- 
Wiswanath, who united the intellect ol trated to the north-west corner of India, 
a Brahman with the energy of a warrior, caplnred Lahor(\ and drova; the scanty 
raist‘d the Mahratta king<lom to its highest Afghan garrison out of (he Punjab. They 
])oint. He was forc(‘d l)y tlie ])rince and liad now reached the zenith of their power ; 
his adlierents to e.stablish the j)ower of wherever the Mogul kingdom had exercised 
the constitution upon a territorial l)asis. dominion during the j)eriod of its ja'os- 
Ihit h(‘ saw that the strength ol his [)eo])le perity, tlu* Mahrattas now interposed upon 
consisted |)nniarily in their military all j^ossibie occasions : though not the 
organisation : his ('oiintry would be more nu'ognised dominant })ower, tiny exacted 
powerful il its sjiIkm'c ol interest w'as their tribute almost (werywhere. 
marked by no lixefl boundaries, and it it They met tlnar match. Ikiw'cvim', in 
<'oiild gradually (‘\t(‘nd its claims to tin* Ahmed Shah. The Mahratta general, 
_ . Mahratta tribute over th(‘ Sindhia, was deleat(‘d, and t\vo-thirds ol 

of^MahraUa kdleii Mogul his troops slam. w'hih‘ the army of the 

Influence I^ni])ir<‘. and even lurther. In general, Holkar, who siiccecsled him, was 
matters of domestic policy, tlu^ shattered. 'I'hereiipon, a ntwv and greater 
P(‘shwa ('ondneted Slate business (‘nlirely ai my advanr<‘d against the Alghans, under 
upon his own resjionsibility, w'ithout con- the cousin of the Pt'shwa. 'J'he decisiv’e 
suiting th(‘ ])iince, who had beconn* a battle was lought on January t)th, 1761, 
merely nominal ruler. A rt'fusal to pay at Panipat ; tlie Mahrattas were utterly 
lh(‘ ]\iahratta tribute, airl the munh'r ol d(‘f(‘aled. 200,000 tailing in the battle or 
the Mahratta general, Pilaji (iaekwar, in flight, including the g('ni'ral, a son of 
gave Baji Rao tlu‘ oi^juntunity of sul)- the IVshwa, and a numl)er ol important 
lugating Cujerat. In 1723 lu; ca])tured leaders. 

the jirovince ol Malwa, and in the negotia- The Peshwa survived this disaster- but 
lions with Delhi he s(‘cured not only all a slK)rt time, d'he Mahrattas were obliged 
the country south ol the (diambal, but to wnthdraw^ from Hindustan, and never 
also gained the cession ol the three most again did the Pi'shwas recover their lormer 
sacred towns of the Hindus, Mattra, importanct' : the Mahratta kingdom was 
Allahabad, and Benares. When the Mo- now transformed into a loosely united 
gul Emperor raised objecticnis, Baji Rao confederacy. The later successes of this 
advanced to the* walls ol Delhi in 1737 ; peo])I * were gaine'd by individual and 
at the beginning of 1738 he forced Asaf almost indepe*ndent Mahratta 

Jail of Haidarabad, the plenipotentiary « a j>^‘dices with the* lu‘lp of Euro- 

e)l the Granel Mogul, to ce*de all the trr ]>ean office s and soldiers. The 
country south of the Chambal. But * * * jxdicy of Baji Rao had exactly 

before^ the agreement ceiuld be confirmed suited the nature eif the Mahratta state; 
by Mohammed Shah, the devastating the positiem of the Prince had sunk to 
invasion of Kadir Shah burst upon the unimportance, and the Peshw^a had been 
country, and even the Mahrattas shrank raised to the highest ]K)int. At the same 
back in dismay. It was not until after the time, however, individual commanders had 
death of Baji Rao, in 1740, that his sue- tended to become more and more inde- 
cessor, Balaji, the third Peshwa, secured pendent. The ])rinciple of rewarding the 
the formal comjiletion by Delhi in 1743 of chief general with the Mahratta tax levied 
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from Cl rich province, and enahJin^ 

/iini to keep on foot a c msiderable body 
of troops, proved utterly destructive of 
the unity oi the state; th ise commanders 
ultimately became provincial lords sup¬ 
ported by the troops under their command. 
The independence thus acquired was also 
favoured by internal dissensions within 
^ the nominally ruling lamily 

‘ . and by political discord with 

* Haidarabad, Delhi, Oudh, and 
Bengal. Under the third Peshwa, 
Balaji (i74()-i7()i), this ])rocess ol 
:lisruption had made ra])id strides, and 
the landed nobility, which had hitherto 
l)een jnirposely kept in the background, 
aow reasserted itself to the detriment 
af th" body })olitic. The king’s power 
tiad decreased so much under the inthience 
of the Peshwa, that his inthience was 
2;radually confined to the jirovinces ot 
^atara and Khol ipur; so also the actual 
jiower of the Peshwa ultimately coincided 
with the province ol Puna. For tlu‘ 
first tim ' under Baji Rao ajqiear various 
Mahratta princes whose ancestors had 
previously held for the most iiart 
wholly subordinate positions : they now 
formed a confederacy, at the head c)f 
which the Peshwa was barely tolerat(‘d. 
About 17 ;8 Raghuji Bhonsla, who had l(‘d 
the invasions of Bengal and Orissa, was 
recognised as the rival of the Pi‘shwa, and 
attained almost comjdete ind(‘])endence in 
the province of Nagpur, which nearly corre¬ 
sponds to the modern Central Provinces, 
until his death in 1755. The geiuTal 
.Sindhia, who, though ot good family, had 
onct‘ filled a menial jinsition under Jhiji 
Rao, and Rao Holkar, who weis originally 
a shepherd, becarni' lords ol the two 
princijialities ot Indiir and (iwalior, 
formed from tht" newly won provinci^ of 
Malwa. On the north-west th' Gaekwar 
became chief of the province of Baroda. 
Thus, the once jxnverful Mahratta king¬ 
dom had been broken into five great 
« . and several smaller principalities 

^ ‘ under the purely nominal 

^ ... .1_ r\^ 


ing om other hand, the former 
Mogul province of the Deccan, to gain 
which Aurangzib had sacrificed the welfare 
of his kingdom, gradually rose to an inde¬ 
pendent state of considerable importance. 
In the year 1713, Chin Kilikh Khan, 
better known by his earlier title of Asaf 
Jah, the son of a Turcoman general in the 
Mogul army, in which he had himself been 
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supremacy of the Peshwa. On 


an oflicor, was sent to the Deccan as 
governor (Nizam ul mulk), but was 
speedily recalled by the jealous Seiads. 
He then turned to' his former province, 
and defeated two armies which were sent 
out against him, and this success was 
si)eedily followed by the deaths of Hussein 
and Abdullah. Recalled to Delhi as grand 
wazir by Farokhsir, he found the im[)erial 
court and the whole body politic in a 
hopeless condition of degeneracy, and he 
immediately resigned. Asaf Jah was dis¬ 
missed by Farokhsir, with every mark of 
consideration and respect ; but he was 
preceded by mounted messengers to 
Mobariz, who had taken his place as 
governor in tlu* Dc'c'can, with orders to 
depose the viceroy upon his return. 

This intrigue tailed utterly. Mobariz w^as 
defeated in 1724, and Asaf Jah sent his 
head to Delhi with congratulations on 
the rapid suppressicm of the “ revolt." 
To preserv'e some show ol dependenci', 
tlu' Nizam repi'ati'dly sent ju’esents to 

the ca])ital, but in reality his indt‘])endence 
was complete'. He w'as able to maintain 
his position against the Mahrattas ; the' 
(haut could not b(' refused, 

oMhe lightened the burden 

jj. of this tribute' by desj^atching 

his e)wn officials to collect it, 
and transmit it })erson:illy to the Mahrattas. 
While the Mogul kingclemi w^as hurrying 
e'ven* more rapidly to its fall, this province 
rose te) ce)nsielerable importance and 
pros|)erity nnde'r Asaf Jah. When the 
Mahiattas made their advance, Me)hammed 
Shah appe)mte'el the capable Nizam as 
die tator m 1737 : the weakness of the* 
emj)ire, he)we‘ve!r, was so g eat that oven 
Asaf Jah w^as unable' to bring he'lj) eithe'r 
against the Mahrattas or against Nadir 
Shah. In 1741 he* returned to his owm 
country. On his death in 174S, he* left 
behind te) his dynasty a flourishing kingdom 
of the size* of Spain. 

In the east, the Carnatic—tTiat is to say, 
the* lowland beneath the precipiccis of the 
Ghats—formed one of the states under the 
su])remacy of the Nizam, and was governed 
by the Nawab of Arcot. The smaller 
principality of Tan]ore to the south of 
Arcot was governecl by a d scendant of 
Sivaji, and to the north-w^e.\st of this 
district Mysore began to develop as an 
independent state. To these must be 
added a number of petty principalities, for 
the most part feudal holdings or independent 
creations of adventurous Naiks or generals. 
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THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH INFLUENCE IN INDIA 
In 1590 Queen Elizabeth sent Sir John Mildenhall to the Great Mos^ul, the renowned Akbar, with 
an application for trading privileges for an English company to which she wished to grant a 
charter; the commissioner was successful, and in 1909 a company was incorporated under the 
style of “The Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.” 














AODERN INDIA 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH DOAINION 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES 


T he IVrsian sniotc' Duliii ; tliu Aff^han 
>hattc‘r(‘(l the Mahratta hosts on the 
lit'kl two hunclivd yt'.ars hulorc, young 

Akl)ar’s g(‘iu*rals had won Hindustan for 
lilt* Moguls. Hut th(‘ dcnninion ot India 
was di‘stiiK*d lU'itluM' (or Pt'rsian nor lor 
Alghan. Not through tlic mountain paw's, 
as ot old, hut by llu* nuw highway ot tiu* 
o( ('an tliu lu'vv invade* ■ ( ainc—by the 
waturs that linked togetlier the East and 
West, which tlu' l<ind-barri('rs held asunder. 
Jk'tween tlu* invasion ot Nadir Shall ;ind 
the last giT'at raid ol the Durani a new 
coiupiering Power had suddc'iily n'Vt'aled 
itself on the (‘ast ; a powi'r mightier than 
Mogul or Mahratta, Afghan or Turcoman. 

In s])it(‘ ot the early invasion of India by 
Alexander the (ir(.*at, continuous inter- 
tourse betwei'ii India and Eurojie was 
never established until ^"asco da (lama, 
m 14()7-*S, showt'd the W(*sterns a new 
road lo re*ich tlu* semi-mythical lands ot 
the East, by sailing round the (hpn* ot 
(h)od Ho]je. 'I'lie Portuguese led the way, 
and maintained their lead lor a century. 
In the Indian seas they contested the 
supremacy ot tlu* Arabs, ruder the great 
Albuquenjue they sei'ured a tootir.g-- 
bases of naval ojierations—at Ormuz, on 
the Persian (lulf, and at (loa, on tlu* west 
coast ol tlu* Indian |X‘ninsula. Hetween 
TheFint 1515-Hh- year of Albuqiicr- 
E»rop«.„» .,r58o-‘l*‘; 

ipindi. 

Si)ain annexed the Portuguese 
crown— Port uguese fleets were sujireine in 
tlie Indian seas, and though Portugal had 
not taken tiossession of ten'itories, sh^* had 
estabh.shed numerous trading and naval 
stations. She absorbed the Eiiroj)ean 
trade of the East. Then she was herself 
absorbed by Sj)ain for a time. But Sjmin 
was already engaged in the early stages 


ol her maritime struggle with England ‘. 
the united Netherlands, in rt*volt against 
her dominion, were emerging to take their 
own tdace as a sea-going, trading, and 
colonising power of the first rank. If tlu* 
English, like the Spaniards, gav^e their 
mam attention to tlu* N\w World, still, 
English and Dutch alike resolved to take 
« . . their share m exploiting Hit* 

re-open(‘d ICast. On the \as- 
nl the last year of the six- 

* teenth ('cntury the British East 

India ('omj).iny received its charter from 
Elizabeth. W'lthin two years the Dutch 
l^ast India ('ompany was incor])orati‘d. 
When .Mbiupu'npie died, the Mogul 
dvnasty had not y(*t conu* into existence ; 
Akbar was still reignmg when the merchant 
adventurers <.)! England and Holland 
began to take the lion’^ share in the trade 
which had lK*eu. a Portugiu*se monopoly. 

For Pmtugal and S])ain, the oieanic 
commerce was, so to sjx^ak, in the ])ocket 
ot the Crown. It was regulated and 
governed with a single eye to the tilling 
of the royal treasury. For Dutch and 
English it was a spi'ciilation ol ju'ivate 
adventurers, Irom whom the (Government 
was satislied to receive payment in return 
lor pri\ileges granted. The Spanish 
system throttleil peisonal enterprise ; the 
English system fostered it. But })ersonal 
enterjuise could not have* thought of 
coju'ng with the ])ower of the Mogul 
Empire in its most magnificent period. 
By a tacit accommodation the Dutch com¬ 
pany turned mainly to the Spice Islands, 
and the English increasingly towards 
India ; but 'the English sought settle¬ 
ments on the Indian littoral frankly as 
.traders with no ulterior jiolitical designs. 

In i()i4 the English were allow d to 
set iij) their first trading station or factory, 
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under the protection of the native Govern¬ 
ment, at Surat, in what is now the Bombay 
Presidency. Seven years later they were 
permitted to establish themselves, in very 
« tentative sort, in Bengal. In 
Trfdins Portuguese, between 

«. .. * whom and the natives there was 
no love lost, had a collision 
with the Empire and vver(‘ wip(‘d out. 
The English, partly owing to thi' successhil 
services rendered by an luiglish surgeon 
at the Imperial court and also at the vice¬ 
regal court in Bengal, were granted a 
settlement at Hugli, on the mouth ol the 
Ganges, and extensive trade privileges. 
In 1639 a southern ]K)tentate, not ytd a 
subject of the Moguls, granted them 
similar rights on the Coromandel coiLst, 
where their factory of Fort St. George 
developed into Madras. The nucleus of 
each of the three luture jn'csidencies was 
thus established. A few years later 
Bombay su])erseded Surat. It had re¬ 
mained hitherto in the hands of the 
Portuguese. In the middle ot the seven¬ 
teenth century Portugal broke tree from 
Spain; Charle, II., immediately after 
the restoration, mairied a Portuguese 


princess. Bombay was ceded as part of 
her dower, and was transferred by the 
Crown to the East India Company. The 
whole transaction was aimed against 
Spain and Holland, English comiiiercial 
rivalry with Holland being at its height, 
while both the dead Lord Prot(*ctor and 
the living ('harles Stuart favoured alliance 
with France. 

In Eastern waters, however, neither 
Spain nor Portugal counted materially 
any longer, and the conflict of interests 
tended more and more to restrict England 
and Holland to sej)arat(‘ spheres. On 
the other hand, the relations between 
Charles II. and Louis XIV. were favourable 
to the develoj)mtMit of French enterprise 
within th‘ British aiea ; and lh(‘ hVench 
.Minister Colbert grasj)ed the idea ot Frenci) 
colonial and maritime (‘xpaiisioii. His 
poli('y gave France a navy 
which, until the bat* It* of 
La Hogue, in showed 

jn'omise ol chalieiiging English 
and Dutch supremacy on the seas; and 
it created a Frent h East India ('ornpany 
which, during the same ])(*riod. (‘stab- 
lished itself as hrmlv as tlic English at 


English 
and French 
Interests 



THE FIRST SMALL BEGINNING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 
In lOl.*) the English were allowed to set up their first trading station or factory at Surat in what is now the 
Bombay Presidency. In the picture of the station reproduced above, the figures 1 indicate the church, 2, the 
residence and 3, the warehouse. The illustration is taken from the "Voyages” of Mandelslo, published in 1727. 
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FORT ST. GEORGE. WHICH DEVELOPED INTO THE CITY OF MADRAS 


In in:i9 a southern potentate, not yet a subject of the Mog^uls, granted the Eng^lish tradinjr rigfht.s on the Coromandel 
coast, where their factory of Fort St. Georg^e was built in KUl, and afterwards developed into Madras. 

])()irits not far distant trom th(‘ chief impcra nhf(lit bo applied. But, again, 

l-'nglisli stations. It was in itxjo that the condition of such a programme for 

Hugh was superseded by tlie new lactory ambitious Euroj)eans was that there 

and ioit talk'd Fort William, whitii should Ix' no Kuro])ean rival, and, a.s 

becanu' a portion ot Calcutta. between Eurojiean rivals, the dett'rmining 

In spite (;1 th('wars iK'twt'cn Fiance and a Fy ,^ch would be maritime 

England—which was mt'rged in (ireat _ superiority. The man wdio did 

Britain in 1707 --during tlu' reigns ol ]K*rceive these things, and 

William HI. and Anne the Fn'iich and delibt'iately constructed a 

Ihiglish {'oinpanies conlined themselve'> jxdicy of which tlu*y were the foundation, 

to (‘oinniereial iivaliie^; and during tht' was not an Englishman, but a Frenchman, 

half-century between itxjo and 1740 it Fntortunatt'ly for him, the fundamental 

bt'came iiK'reasingly jaobable that there tacts \\<.-re not r(*ahst*d in Frani'e. The end.s 

would some day l)e a struggk' a outrance he had in viiwv wa'H' (hsa})proved ; the 

to decide whether hhench or Britisli means to obtain them wvre ignored. The 

should hold the fii'ld and expel the com- eyes ol the French Government were turned 

petitor. W'hat did not present itselt to th(‘ to the European continent. It never 

minds either ol directors or politicians in realised that trans-oceanic ascendancy 

England or Fraiu'e was that the commercial dejxmds on maritime supremacy; it never 

struggle w'ould dev('loj) into a contest lor realised that ])olitical ascendancy in India 

])olitical ascendancy on Indian territory. wars a rational aim for practical politicians. 

In lact, .so long as the pow’er ol the Dupleix toiled and planned ; the 
Mogul w’as or si*em<‘d to 1 h‘ a reality, British did not toil and ])lan. But all 

])olitical ascendancy was an unattainable that Dupleix could do w’as ol no avail 

dream. A shrewal ob.server when British squadrons controlled Indian 

uropcan there might ]H‘rceive waters and his victories in India were 

o itica c()lossus was brittle, cancelled by British successes in North 

seen ancy A^hat Babar had done America. His rivals a]>precialed and 

with an army of 12,000 men might be done. adopted the methods which his ingenuity 

again by a Euro])t‘an general. After the devised ; he taught them to forge the 

death of Aurangzii'), it required le.s.s w’eapons w’hich were to give them the 

acuteness to ])erc('ive that the fabric ]>rize he had .sought to win himself. But 

of the empire w^as breaking up into a in 1740 the most audacious prophet 

congeries of states, having no homo- would hardly have predicted the change 

geneity, which could be dealt with piece- in the situation which was to develop 

meal—to which the maxim divide ct during the succeeding twenty years. 
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For in 1740 nearly the whole of India 
still j)rofessed alle|;(iance to the Mo)2^u!. 
Nadir Shah had indeed smitten, but alter 
smiting had retii ed. I'he Mogul’s dominions 
were in the hands ot satraps, l)ut these* 
had huge armies at their command. A 
I^ritisli and a French company 
A 'ot traders had some half-dozen 
® * moderately fortified stations 

af)K‘ce at remote poinls of the 
vast peninsula, with a tew hundred white 
soldiers scattered among them. Nt‘ithe«' 
Britain nor Franci* had any idea ot turning 
her energies to conquests in India. In 
1760 th('. British were masters ot Bengal 
and Bihar, masters ot tlu* Carnatic, 
dominant at Haidaia- 
bad ; the J^'rench were 
on the vcrg(^ ot losing 
their last tool hold at 
Pondichery: the grt'at 
Mahratta l^ower was 
on the verge of its huge 
disaster at Pani])at. 

How that changi* 
came about we shall 
jirescntly trace. Why 
it was possible' \\v can 
point out at 01 u'o. 

French and British 
strove in the* first in¬ 
stance tor mastery over 
t'ach other, not over 
natives ; their strite in 
India was mergt'd ui a 
strite all over the 
world, in which victory 
was determined pri¬ 
marily by naval ]ire- 
ponderance. The 
British, donimatiiig the 
French, acquired terri¬ 
torial } lower, not by 
challenging and ovea*- 
throwing native stati's, 
but by suj)]K)rting 
claimants to native thrones in the south, 
and by heljiiiig te; overthrow in Bengal 
a dynasty which was the object ot a 
great native conspiracy. It was not even 
needful to divide and then conquer; the 
division was there, ready made. If the 
British found a leader with the requisite 
initiative, audacity, and foresight, conquest 
was almost inevitable. 

In 1740 (ireat Britain, technically at 
peace with France, had entci ed upon a war 
with the second Bourbon Power, Spain. 
.Sooner or later, it was tolerably (‘ertain 
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DUPLEIX, THE FRENCH GOVERNOR 
Franvois Dupleix, the French Governor in India, 
was a soldier statesman whose policy would have 
chaujfed the whole course of Indian history if his 
home government had supported him in his designs. 

till' succt'ssiul 


Dupleix 
Develops 
his Plans 


that she would be at war with the 
sister country of France also. 

The French governor in India, Francois 
Dupleix, promoted in 1741 from Chander- 
nagore to Pondii'lu'ry, ho])ed, with the 
ex|)ected di'claration of war, to find his 
op])ortunity, in spite of ])acitic instruc¬ 
tions from home. With the helji of a 
capable naval commander statioiu'd at 
the Mauritius, and th(' goodwill ot the 
Indian potentate most nearly concerned— 
tlu' Nawab of Arcot, or the C'arnatic-lu' 
would wipe out the English trom Southern 
India. Once treed from European rivalry, 
diplomacy and tact .should jirocure for 
the represi'utatives ot France an in¬ 
valuable intiui'iice at 
till' native courts. Tact 
and diplomacy would 
b(' .supplemented, not, 
indt'ed, by hugi; armies, 
but by small torces .so 
diseij dined, organised, 
and led that they 
would be more than 
a match tor ten times 
their numb('r of tlu' 
undisci])lined li‘\’ie.s at 
till' disposal ot th(‘ 
native jiriiK'cs. The 
white soldiery would 
no doubt be a mere 
handlul ; but Dupk'ix 
relied on training Indian 
.soldu'i'.s undei hhiropean 
discipline with Enro- 
}K*an commanders to 
a Euroj:)t‘an standard 
ot ('fhcu'ucy. 

Tlu'lh'itish at Madras 
also had it in their minds 
that a war between 
(irt'at Britain and 
h'lanc e might bi* turned 
to account on Indian 
.soil ; but l)u])leix, tin* dqdomatist, 
was beldrt'liaiKl with then*. When 
war was actually dt'clarcd in 1744, 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
warned them that no hostilities 
would be })ermitted. Two years 
liad almost elapsed when La 
Bonrdonnais arrived with a 
.squadron to help Dupleix. Anwar-ud-din 
declined to interfere : the French 
attacked and captured Madras. Dupleix 
repudiated the terms of ransom, arranged 
with La Bourdonnais, under which Madras 
had surrendered. La Bourdonnais, insulted 
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and moitilled withdicw and was almost doubtless ha\o hid an exceedingly 
immedntely icealkd Until 1782 Ficnch different icsult but it was not lencwed 
ships ce ised to be a factoi in thi sitiia I he treaty of Ai\ 1 1 Chapelle had ended 
turn the w 11 betwun hianee ind England 

l)u])lii\ kept his gup on Midi is Ihis The jKacc did not dtptivc Duplcix of his 
did not a((oid with the views ot Anwii piestige a \ ihiabh asset but 

11(1 din who intended to take ])e)ssessK)n it lobbed him of the tangible 

hiinsfll Dujdeix defied the Kawibs pii/e h hid won M idras 

siiniinems to suiiendei the town the undei the tie ity w^s restoied 

\ i\v lb sent 10000 men to enfoiee his to tlu Hiitish inexehinge foi Louisbuig 

kmind l)ii])Jei\ s expeiiment w is ])ut on the St Liwienee whicli hid been 

(o the test i he giiiison some 500 me n tikenliomthe Fie neh dm mg the war 
sillied teiith md scitteied the lei 000 I lanee and J ngl ind might be at peace 
in mioininious lont Re intoie e nients 1 ut lie neh ind Biitish in Inch i weie 

numbeimg undei 1000 ot whom thiee imnded to eany the 11 eonfliet to i decisive 

Imilhs weie sepov^ (^ipiJns) natives conclusion 1 hey found then oppoitumty 

hilled ind oHieercd by I meijie ins le in the ehieisol the nitive governments 



PONDICHERY THE HEADQUARTERS OF FRENCH POWER IN INDIA 
T1 s vipw of the Govei noi s Palicc at Pondichery is taken from Laplace s Voyagre A itour d i Mon ie published in 18 lo 


I e ite 1 the siieeess Dupleixs imlit uy V eloiil le dvnistie eontest w is on the 
the ()i> vv is (Olive ited into i (Umousti ited tipis Aiiw ii ud dm hil been niide 

uth Dupleix himsell it onee bee line i \iwab oi T le lit (xoveinoi ot the ( iinitic 

leeoguised powei b\ the supciioi \i/mi oi Xieeioyof the 

A hundied miles soulhwa el howevei Deeein onl'y so 1 ite ly as 1740 (hindi. 

it loit St Diviel the Butish undei Sahib le piesent itive ol the populir 

Stiiugei I iwienee m lint lined i stubborn t imil\ vvhi h hid held the niwibship 

Hostilities ^ 74 ^ ^ British beloie Anw u iid elm w is 1 iiisomed iioin 

of French* ip])e lied md be eiptivity With M ihi itt is by Duplcix 

and British Poiilielitiy leu seven Being iiee Chmela Sihib claimed the 

weeks at the end ot wliieli naw ibship with the sipipoit of Dupleix 

it w IS (omp lied tout lie biffled by the But the eild \i/iin himself ilso diesel in 

aiipio icli of the mouse) uis the glies wliieh 1748 A son \ idii ] mg seized the 

maele it impossible loi a fleet to keep the tin one a gi uielson Alu/all ii Jang, 

sea The siege only served to raise French cl timed it llie two elnrnants suppoited 

prestige Its lenewil next yen would by Dujileix miele common cause against 
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Brief 

French 

Success 


the two dc facto rulers. The latter natu¬ 
rally appealed for British support; so 
that French and British carried on their 
Strug,^Ic in the character of auxiliaries 
or allies of the native dynastic com¬ 
petitors. 

Dupleix was prompt ; tlie British were 
slow. In 1740, it seemed as if the French 
were assured of victory all along 
the lin(‘. Anwar-ud-din was 
killed; liis ^on, Mohammed 
Ali, who claimed to succeed 
him, was shut up in Trichinopoli by 
Chanda Sahib. Kadir Jang, the victim 
of a conspiracy, ^^as assassinated, and 
Muzaffar Jang was acclaimed Nizam. 
The two Frcuich candidates a])])eared 
practically to have won. The fall of 
Muzaffar Jang in a skirmish made no 
difference, since another French nominee, 
Salabat Jang, took his place. Virtually 
the French gcaieral, Bussy, was Nizam. 

Now, however, the tide tunited. A 
vigorous governor, Saunders, arrived at 
• Madras, who ])rom])tly sent all the 
ajiparently available assistance to 
Mohammed Ali a Trichinopoli, and then 
accepted the immense risk of denuding 
Madras of ])ractically eve y fighting man 
in ordcM* o (‘ffc‘ct a diversion. The scheme 


Clive’s 
First Gre&t 
Success 



THE ROCK AND FORTRESS OF TRICHINOPOLI 
Here Mohammed All, son of Anwar>ud>din, was held by Chanda Sahib in 1740. 

was Robert Clive’s, and to him its execu¬ 
tion was entrusted. Saunders staked all 
on his confidence in the genius of a young 
man of five and twenty who had shown 
distinguished courage a-; a volunteer, * beaten unless the Home Government gave 


detach a large p’irtion of the force at 
Trichinopoli, to prevent the or anisation 
of hostile forces in the nor hern district. 

Tlu‘ })lan proved a triumphant success. 
Clive’s force consisted of 200 B itish and 
joo sepoys, with eight oih 'ers, of whom 
mly two had been in action. The little 
force appt‘ared suddenly before Arcot. 
The garrison, seized with jianic, fled. 
Clive took possession, and laboured 
strenuously to make the fortifications 
defensible. Also, in a night attack, he 
infli(‘ted heavy losses on the ex-garrison, 
which had reassembled and encamped in 
the neighbourhood. The news alarmed 
Chanda Sahib ; in a short time 10,000 
of his troops were investing Arcot. For 
seven weeks the little garrison maintained 
a desperate resistance ; then the besit'gers 
resolvTd on a giand assault in force. 
By desperate fighting, th(‘ assault was 

rejmlsed. The liesiegers I egan to retire. 
Clive sallied from Arcot, it‘ll upon them. 

and shattered them. Tin 
amazing (‘xjiloit fired tfa 
imagination of the native^ 
Bands of Mahratta and othei 
soldiery, which had hitherto held aloof, 
rallied to the standaid of so brilliant 
a leader. Belore the midsummer of 1752, 

^ Mohammed Ali was re- 

' heved, and Chanda Sahib’s 

lorce was in its turn 

besieged and finally com- 
{lelled to surrender. 

So long as Dupleix re- 
• mained m India, it could 
not be said that there was 
no ho]X' of a Fnmch re¬ 
covery. But his jiroceed- 
ings, which had involved 
‘iiormoiis outlay, lound n(» 
avour With tlie French 
iovernment. In 1754 he 
was recalled, and replaced 
I)y a governor whose out¬ 
look was exclusi;v’ely com¬ 
mercial. His ablest coad¬ 
jutor, Bussy, remained, 
indeiid, at Haidarabad; 
but the prestige had passed 
from the French to the British, the natives 
looked upon the latter as the successful 
Power, and it w'as certain that if a fresh 
conflict should arise the French would be 


but had held no sort of command. Clive’s 
plan was to seize the Nawab’s capital at 
Arcot, and so compel Chanda Sahib to 
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them a real and energetic support—which 
was not promised by its treatment of 
the recalled governor, Dupleix. 
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Failure 
of Dupleix’s 
Successor 


The conflict was renewed. In 1756 Great 
Britain and France again went to war. In 
a very short time British ships were again 
controlling the Indian waters ; no strong 
reinforc(anent had a chance of reaching 
the French. Bussy was occupied in main¬ 
taining his ])osilion at Haidarabad. Cir¬ 
cumstances to which we shall presently 
advert took ('live to Bengal. 
The struggle was carried 
on in the Carnatic by the 
Frtaich under the leadership 
of Tally, who arrived to conduct 
operations. But his instructions ex- 
])ressly forbade him to jday Dupleix’s 
game of intiiguing with tlie country 
Bowers. An able soldier, he did not 
uiKhMstand the natives, whom he 
(‘uraged by ignoi ing religious and social 
ideas which were sacrosanct in their 
eye^ ; his own officers were frequently 
on the verge of mutiny. He had no 
rc‘sources to fall back on ; the district 
known as tin*. Northern Sarkars was 
ceded to the Fnmcli by the Nizam, but 
was seized by a l-iritish force desjiatchcd 
by Clive from Bengal. His military 
operations were twice disconcerted, 
ami a victory was snatched from 
him by tlu‘ appearance of a British 
s<|uadron. He summoned Bussy from 
Haidarabad to his aid: the Nizam 
transferred his alhancci to the British. 

On January 2isl, the decisive 

battle was tought at Wandewash, Eyre 
('oote commanding the British. The 
(Migagenuait was between liurojiean troops 
almost e(}ually matched in numbers; large 
nativT ('out ingents which were jiresent con- 
lined themselves to the role of admiring 
spectators. Coote’s victory was comjilete. 
For another twelve months the French 
struggled on, till their only foothold was 
in Bondichery itst'lf. Then, a year after 
Wandewash, Bondichery, too, was obliged 
to surrender. When the Beace of Baris 
was signed in 17(1^, nothing was left to 
F'rance in India but trading 
stations dismantled of fortifi¬ 
cations, and held upon terms 
which precluded the main¬ 
tenance of any (Tfective drilled forces. 
The British were established in the 
peninsula without possibility of a 
European competitor so long as they 
could maintain control of the seas—at 
least, until such time as a Eitropcp 
Power should ]yc able to extend its 
borders across Central Asia. 


During the last phase of the Anglo- 
French rivalry in the Carnatic—which 
we date from the recall of Dujdeix in 1754 
—Robert Clive was laying the foundations 
of actual territorial dominion in Bengal, 
where hitherto the French and British 
traders had abstaimal from hostilities. 



Release of 
French Hold 
Upon India 


LORD CLIVE, FOUNDER OF BRITISH INDIA 
Chve was a clerk in the service of the East India Company, and 
opportunity enabled him to display his genius for arms and 
administration. He is the father of British dominion in India. 

Imder the dominion of an able Nawab, 
Ali Vardi Khan, Bengal and Bihar, in 
1740, formed another of the great jn'acti- 
cally independent satra|)ies of the em])ire. 
In 175b Ali Vardi Khan died. His 
successor was a vicious, bloodthirsty, 
and half-crazv youth named Suraj ud 
Daiilah. In mere self-defence, the in¬ 
competent British Governor at Fort 
William (Calcutta) was just engaged in 
strengthening his very inefficient fortifica¬ 
tions. Suraj ud Daulah took offence 
and ordered the British to desist. When 
they ])rotested, he marched an army on 
Calcutta, "i'he Ciovernor and most of the 
British fled. Those who remained at 
their }>ost were seized, men and women, 
and jiacked for the night into a cellar 
with no ventilation but a small grating. 
When the door was opened in the morning, 
of the 147 cajitives, only 23 were still 
living. Such was the , tragedy of the 
notorious Black Hole of Calcutta. 
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Events 
that led 
to Plassey 


News of the declaration of war between 
France and England had not arrived 
at Madras when the authorities learned 
the ghastly story of Calcutta. This was 
the intelligence which greeted Clive on 
his return to India after an absence in 
England. British warships were at Madras 
under Admiral Watson. It was resolved 
forthwith to send an ex])e(iition 
to Bengal to bring the Nawab 
to book, under the joint com¬ 
mand of Clive, as general, and 
Watson as admiral. In D(‘cember the 
force entered the Hugh ; jn January it 
was in possession ol Fort William. The 
Nawab’s garrison collapsed Ix’lon^ it. 
Sura] ud Daulah gathered an army; 
Clive sallied IVom Fort William and 
scattered it. The Nawab to}'>pled Ironi 
the heights of arrogance to tlie depths 
ol Iright. But while histone 
to the English changed, he 
tried surre])titiously to invoke 
lh(‘ aid ol the French. Then 
canu* the news Iroin Eur()])e 
that Great Britain and France 
wtae at war again ; Clive 
swooped on Chandarnagur; 

French intervention was 
paralysed. 

Still the British had a 
.S(‘rious problem to lace. 'I'he 
Nawab of Bengal had been 
humiliated; but if the ex- 
])editionary force withdrew 
from Bengal at this stage 
in order to concentrate in 
the Carnatic, where a renewal 
of the struggle with the 
French was certain, there would be no 
security tor Calcutta. The ])roblem was 
simplified when it was notified to Clive 
that certain of the Nawab’s Ministers 
were anxious to dethrone him. and set 
up in his j)lace tlu’ commander-in-chiel, 
Mir Jaffar. The conspirators invited the 
co-operation of the British. The British 
were willing. Terms were settled between 
the contracting jiarties ; the ])rincipal 
go-between was tricked by an Oriental 
clevice to which Watson refused to be a 
party—a difficulty which Chve got over 
by forging the admiral’s signature. Wat.son 
accepted the situation, and Clive always 
maintained that his own action in the 
circumstances was absolutely justified, 
though this was the sole occasion in his 
careei in which he stooped t(> fraud. 
The treaty with the cons}>irators being 



I rmii • (.liiiipsrs of |w'iiin 

SURAJ UD DAULAH 
The Nawab whose name lives as 
the perpetrator of the awful tra¬ 
gedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 


duly signed, Clive announced to Suraj ud 
Daulah that he was coming to the capital, 
Murshidabad, with his army, to demand 
reparation and security in respect of British 
grievances. He followed up his despatch 
by advancing with his whole force—.some 
3,000 men, of whom two-thirds were 
sepoys. The Nawab marched against him, 
with 50,000 men, including fifty French. 
Blit Mir Jaffar was pledged to dc.sert with 
hall ol them, though no one knew whether 
he would keep his promise when the time 
came. Nevertheless, Clive risked tlu; 
engag(‘ment at Plassey. The Nawab’s 
army was scattered like chaff : Suraj ud 
Daulah lied to Murshidabad, and, while 
attempting to escajie in disguise, was 
caught and murdered by Mir Jaffar’s son. 
The victor ol Pla.ssey made Mir Jtiffar 
Nawab : but no one, h'ast of all the new 
Nawab himself, dn‘amod ol 
su])posing that he was any¬ 
thing but a pup])t‘t m tfu' 
hands of (live, whose arms 
were thenceforth regarded by 
the natives as irresistible. 

The appointment ot .Mir 
Jaffar was formally confirmed 
by the Mogul. The C'om- 
pany, Clive himself, and 
sundry other offici'rs rect'ived 
immense rewards from th(‘ 
new Nawab rt'wards whiih 
might have been (‘noimoiisly 
increased if ('live had spoken 
the word. They were made 
zemindars, or landlords ot 
vast districts, of which they 
prai'tically enjoyed the rt‘- 
venue. Mir Jaffar would now havi' 
adopted the normal course of oppressivi' 
and ca))iicious Oriental dispots ; but 
Clive was his master, and Clive acted as 
the piotector of the ))eo])le. His success 
in this capacity ranks among his most 
remarka ble ac11 ievenuTi ts. 

While Clive was in Bengal (;^)ntrolling 
the new administration, the French were 
making their last c'ffort in the Carnatic. 

Des])ite the obviously critical 
^'*®^*®* ° ])osition on the Ganges, the 
Englishman dared, in 1758, to 
ovemen to the south the troojrs 

which, under Colonel Forde, stormed 
Masulipatarn, and secured the Northern 
Sarkars foi* the British instead of the 
French. In 1750 the Wazir of Oudh, 
along with the heir oi the Mogul, thought 
to make conquest of Bengal, and besieged 
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J^itna. Clive made an extraordinary 
lorced march to its relief, and the invading 
army melted before the mere terror ol 
his name. For n‘ward, he was given his 
—the quit rents of the district where 
Mir Jaffar had apjiointed the Company 
as zemindar. 

In th(i ^am(‘ y('ar, I75q, the Dutch 
a[)peaied--and disaj)pearcd—as inter- 
v(‘iieis in Indian affairs. ('ailed in by 
Mir Jaflar, restive under the restraint 
imj>osed by the British, Dulch ships 
ent(‘red the Hugh. Their proceedings 
wei'e suspicious, but there was no warrant 
lor l(»cating them as hostile till they seized 
soin(‘ English vessels. That was enough 
lor Clive ; he had three ships, which 
promptly cuigaged and overcame the 
se\’(‘n Dutchmen, and he occuj)ied the 
Dutch lactory at ('hinsurah, and dictated 


dominions for their own ])rivate personal 
advantage all but irresistible. When the 
strong restraining hand of Clive was withi- 
drawn, there followed in Bengal an evil 
era of extortion and misrule. The prestige 
of British arms, however, suffered no 
eclipse under the officers whom Clive had 
trained. Mir Jaffar was dejiosed for 

Abuses meet the financial 

. . demands made on Inni ; a new 

in Clive s X- i T\i ■ • i. 

.. Aawab‘. Mir (asim, was set 

Absence ai i ^ 

up. Mir C.asim pre()ared to 

organise rt'sistance, came into armed 
conflict with the British, and had to flee 
to Shujah Daulah, the Nawab or Wa/ir of 
Oudh. Mir Jaffar was reinstated, and 
was j)resently succeed(‘d at his death by 

his son. Th(' Wazir again propos(‘d to 

eject the new Power from Bengal in 1764 ; 
but Clive himself could not have routed 


teinis. The Dutch admitted their own him more decisively than Hector Munro 


aggression, and virtually 
undertook to maintain no 
trooj)s 111 Bengal. 

In T7()0, Clive sailed 
lor England, a h'W days 
atl<‘r ('note’s vuMory at 
Wandewash. In I7()i the 
Mahiatta Power, which 
uas threatc'iimg to domi¬ 
nate the jieninsula, met 
with its disastrous check 
at Pani])at, at tlu* hands 
ol Ahmed Shah. A year 
later, a nt*w Power arose 
111 the south, where 
a Mohammedan soldier, 
known to histoiy as 
Haidar Ali, seized the 



SHAH ALAMGHIR 
Who during the period from 17r»3 
to I7r»0 was the titular “Mogul.” 


at the batth' of Baksar or 
Buxar, m October. A few 
months later, Clive Inmsell 
rea})])tiared in India, W'lth 
lull j)owers to deal with the 
maladministration which had 
arisen in his abseiict*. 

Manifestly it was impos¬ 
sible that tiic British should 
continue' to evade actual 
r('sj)onsibihtv for ihegovern- 
mt'iit in J^t'iigal; yet they 
bad, in the first place, no 
official status, and in the 
second, the organisation 
which w'as adapted for the 
mercantile nianagi'inent of 
a “ factory ” w^as not 


ihroiH’ of Mysore, and rajiidly organised 
an aggressive' military state. 

Thus It befell that a conqiany of London 
merchants suddenly found themselves 
Infective lords of the whole of the ('arnatic 
and of the whole of Bengal -s(*'Mng that 
in each ol tht'se jirovinces there reigned 
a Nawab who had warn his throne by 
^ ^ British arms and retained it 

Lords of virtue ol their support— 

P* . w^hile the natives accounted 
them virtually masters of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad also. The meagrely 
])aid seryantsol a trading concern cannot, in 
the nature of things, be expected suddenly 
to develop the statesmanlike qualities 
necessary for organising government on a 
huge scale under unprecedentc'd conditions, 
especially where unlimited opportunity 
makes the temptation to exploit the new 


adapted for the jioliticai administration 
of a province as large as France. Officia’ 
status Clive obtained by a treaty with 
the titular Mogul, Shah Alarnghir, whose 
technical authority wars still recognised 
ov(*r most of India. I'ht* DfuY/;if ol Bengal 
and Bihar was conlern'd on the Conij^any. 
the Diwani meaning in effect th(' entire 
business ot administration. Ihuler tlie 
.same treaty the Sarkars wi'ie be>Tow'ed 
on the British as Irom the IMogul, instead 
of merely as from the Nizam, his titulai 
yicerovin the .south ; and tlii' C'arnatic was 
.separated from the titular over-lordshi]) 
of the Nizam. 

Meamvhile, Clive reorganised the Com¬ 
pany's system. The authorised practice 
by w'hitli the Company’s servants were 
permitted to cany on private trading was 
abohslu’d, but the impo.ssibly meagre 
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salaries which had made private trading 
a necessity were increased. Hitherto no 
one had hesitated to accej)t the most sub¬ 
stantial ])n'sents in return for services, 
actual or potcnitial ; the custom had been 
developed into an engine of corruption 
and (‘Xtortion ; it was*now ])cremptoriIy 
forbidden. Tlu* army officers were an¬ 
noyed by finding their extra pay—known 
as ‘double batta"—cutoff. They re¬ 
signed en bloc. Clive acce})ted the re¬ 
signations and arrested the ringleaders. 

Finally, he laid down the lines of foreif^n 
jxdicv. Tliert‘ was (o be no endeavour to 
ext(‘nd dominion 
—the (’omjxiny 

had as much on 
its hands as it 
( OilId manage. 

Friendly relit ions 
vvtne to lx* main¬ 
tained with the 
great Mahratta 
rulers; but Oudh 
on the nortli, and 
Ha id a ra bad in the 
south, were them- 
selvTS to*be main¬ 
tained as a (h(x*k 
on the Malirattas— 
although, aiTord- 
ing to all Indian 
jirecedent, tlu* con- 
(]U(Tors at Huxar 
were (juite (uititled 
to tak(‘ jx)sse>si m 
of Oudh. At the 
iH'ginmiig of 
('live left India 
finally. In Eng¬ 
land he became 
the object ol fierce 
oblocpiy. lEit the 
House of Com¬ 
mons, invited to 
condemn him, recorded instead its sense 
of the great services he had rendered 
to his country. J.ater, the man who had 
won an emj^ire for Great Britain, and had 
ruled in India with a justice and a re¬ 
straint unprecedented for a hundred years, 
died by his own hand. 

Clive’s reforms were only partially sus¬ 
tained by the Company’s directors in 
London. Neither private trading nor the 
rece’ving of presents ceased; the old 
evils were diminished, but not destroyed; 
the men at the head of affairs were not 
competent to carry out properly a task 
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WARREN HASTINGS 

This great English administrator laid India and the Empire 
under his debt. In spite of the opposition of his council, his 
policy in directing Indian affairs was brilliantly successful. 


which would have taxed the highest ad¬ 
ministrative ability to the uttermost. The 
governing bodies at Madras and Bombay 
muddled their conduct of foreign affairs, 
were weak when they meant to be firm, 
and instating when they meant to be 
conciliatory. Consequently they failed to 
secure the confidence of the Mahrattas 
or of the Nizam, or of Haidar Ali, either 
in their good faith or in their vigour. In 
I-iengal, matters improved when Warren 
Hastings became (iovernor in 1770. But 
the British Parliament was awaking to a 
sense of its responsibilities. Amici the excite¬ 
ment of Middlesex 
elections and ol 
recalcitrant colon¬ 
ists in America, 
Lord North found 
time to devise a 
Regulating Act for 
vhe better govern¬ 
ment of India. An 
an cx])eriment in 
constitution - 
making, it was 
sufficiently inade¬ 
quate ; but it was 
a clumsy move in 
the right direction. 
It meant thai 
Great Britain was 
becoming aware 
that in the long 
run th(‘ nation, not 
a coiuj)any, wx>uld 
be accountable for 
the W(*lfare of the 
newly acquired 
territories. The 
exjieriment lasted 
for eleven years 
—years during 
wiiich the British 
ICmpire w^as being 
rent in tw*ain, and lor a short time Britain’s 
j)lace among the nations w*as at stake. 
But for one man, who triumphed in spite of 
the exjXTiment, her position in India must 
have been lost. But the Regulating Act 
had one fortunate feature—it nominated 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General ol 
the Company’s Indian territories, though 
it hampered him desperately by nominat¬ 
ing at the same time a council with the 
will and the power to thwart him at every 
turn, and an independent judiciary, whose 
legal theories were quite unintelligible to 
the native population of the country. 

u'6i 
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To understand the course of events 
during the rule of Warren Hastings, vve 
must begin by marking out the years in 
which he held real control, and noting the 
bearing on Indian affairs of occuiTences 
elsewliere. In J772, Hastings became 
(Governor of Bengal. In 1774, North’s 
Regulating Act came into force. Hastings 
became Governor General, and 


Difficult 


Task of 
Hastings 


the 


and 


new 

the 


Members of ('ouncil 
new judges came to 
India. From tlie did of 1774 
till 1777, Hastings was overruled by an 
antagonistic majority in tlu* Coimcil. From 
1777 to 1782 Hastings was dominant. 
After 1782 he was again seriously ham¬ 
pered by op[)onents etfectiv(‘ly C(»uuten- 
anced by tlu,‘ directors at home. From 
1775 to 1782, Great Britain was engaged 
in the war with the American colonies. 
In 1778, France ; in I77(), Sjiain ; and in 
1780, Holland were added to her enemies ; 
and until 1782, when Rodney crushed the 
French fleet in the West Indies, sh<‘ was 
by no means supreme 011 the seas. There¬ 
fore, Hastings had to sec'ure the British 
in Gidia in a ]iosition newly won, under 
unjirecedented conditions, against the 
rivalry of gn*at native Powers, entirely out 
of his own resources without sujijiort from 
England, under jicrjietual pressure from 
the directors for money when he was in 
nt^ed of every available penny. And all 
this for some years, in the face of a cabal 
in his Council which had both the will and 
the power habitually at once to thwart 
his policy and to attack him jiersonally. 

Exjierienc e has taught us that when a 
higher and a lower c'ivilisation are in con¬ 
tact, the more advanced race will act wisely 
in persistently maintaining its own ethical 
standards. \Vhen the great Indian exjieri- 
iiKUit began, it was believed that expedi¬ 
ency might on occasion justiiy a jiolicy not 
openly admissible as between Euro])ean 
peoples, but in })erfect ac'cordancc with 
the Oriental rules of the game. An ex- 
_ am])le occurred while Hastings 

Duplicity (iovernor of 

Bengal. On the north-west 
of Oudh lay Rohilkhand, 
a district occupied mainly by a peace¬ 
ful Hindu j>opulation, over whom, 
within the last half century, an Afghan 
tribe of Mohammedan hill-men, known 
as the Rohillas, had established their 
domination. The Oudh wazir coveted 
Rohilkhand, and he had reason to believe 
that the Rohillas were intriguing with 
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Versus 

Honesty 


the Mahrattas. He appealed to the 
British to aid him in bringing them info 
subj(*ction, to forestall a combined attack 
of Rohillas and Mahrattas upon Oudh. 
He backed the ap})eal by jaomisc of a 
very substantial reward for assistance. 
The maintenance of Oudh as a buffer 
between Bengal and the Mahrattas was a 
])rinci})le of policy laid down by Clive. 
Hastings gave the assistance ; the Com¬ 
pany received the reward. Hastings had 
omitted to make conditions as to the 
conduct of the campaign ; and the 
Wazir’s trooi)s behaved in the usual 
Oriental lashion, in sj)ite et the protests 
of British officers. The action ol Hastings 
in the matter did not inttafere with his 
being appointed (iovernor-('it‘iU‘ral. 

Already complicat ions weie arising 111 
a new quarter. The recognised head of the 
Mahratta confedt'iacy was the Pt'shwa, a 
hereditary Minister, or “ Mayor of the* 
])alace,” at Puna. The Chu'kwar at 
Baroda, Holkar at Indur. Sindhia at 
Gwalior, and the Bhonsla at Nagpur, 
were the otlua* princes ol importance. 
Tlu‘ death of the Peshwa ](‘d to a dis- 
puted succession : the Bombay 
Gov(‘rnment ga\’e its activi* siip- 
ispue^ ])ort to one ot the candidates, 
Succession Ragonath Rao. 

In T775 it made a trt‘aty witli him. though 
the i)ower to do so was vested in tht‘ 
Governor-General, not in flu* (iovernor of 
Bombay. Policy, however, demanded 
that ]- 5 ombay should be supported from 
Calcutta ; whereas tlu' antagonistic cabal 
in the Coum il negotiated with the Regency 
which had (‘stalWished itself as the dc jiicto 
government at Puna. Sindhia, Holkar, 
and the rest, took or changed sid(‘s as 
suited them. When at last Hastings got 
the up[HT hand at Calcutta, he renewed 
the treaty with Ragoba, and iirejiart'd to 
send an exi)edition across India to sujijiort 
him. Bombay, in a hurry to show its 
own vigour, tried to strike without 
waiting, and met with disaster. The 
effect was fortunately minimised by tlu‘ 
brilliant ojierations and raj)id movements 
of the Bengal expeditionary force. 
Meanwhile, at Madras, successive 
gov^ernors had been giving umbrage both 
to the Nizam and to Haidar Ali. The 
Nizam was meditating an anti-British 
confederacy. When France declared war 
against Great Britain in 1778, Haidar 
found fresh cause of offence in the British 
.seizure of the French port of Mahe, which 
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vvas in Mysore territory. In 1780, tlie 
Nizam, Haidar, and the leading Malirattas 
eame to terms among th(‘mselves ; th(‘ 
British seemed to have their hands lull 
with the Mahratta business in the Bombay 
quarter. Haidar Ali suddenly tell on the 
Carnatic, sweeping it with tire and sword. 
The blunderers at Madras were quit(‘ un- 
[)repartid, and their 
iorces were either cut 
u]) or driven behind 
fortitications. Ihitish 
pres t ige was r e- 
eove7'(‘d, liow(‘ver, by 
a brilliant diviTsion 
in the North Mah¬ 
ratta tcMTitory, when* 
the t o r t r e s s o f 
(Avalior, su]>pos('d to 
be im])regnal)le, was 
captured by a daring 
surprise. 'I'lie Mah- 
rattas became di¬ 
vided in mind, and 
the next yt‘ar tound 
tluMU holding back 
Ironi the contest. 

Bt'iore the end of 

1781, Eyre ('oote, 
lh(‘ victor ot Wande- 
wash, was in command in the Carnatic, 
and had thrice routed the armit‘s ot 
Haidar Ali. In 

1782, the ])osi- 
t io n o 1 t h e 
British was again 
made extremely 
perilous by tlu 
a])])<‘aiance in 
Indian seas oi 
the Flench Ad¬ 
miral Suflren 
who proved him- 
sell, on the 
w’hole, rathei 
m ore t h a n a 
match for the 
luiglish Admiral 
Hughes. But, 
m o s t o p o r - 
Innely, the very 
:ibl(' Haidar Ali died ; and though his 
son Tijipu Sahib carried on the war, 
the other native Powers fell aw'ay from 
him. The French lleet was neutralised 
by the peace ot Versailles, and would 
jirobably in any case have been paralysed 
very shortly, as Rodney’s victory in the 
West Indies had restored Britisli Na\’al 


supremacy ; and Ti])])u would by himself 
have been unable to maintain a siiccesstul 
strugghx Now, however, Hastings w^as 
again fettered by opposition at home ; 
and the Madras (iovernment made peace 
with Mysore on their own account, on 
terms which almost appeared to have been 
dictated by a victorious foe. For the 
successful ])hascs of 
the whole struggle, 
the credit belongs to 
Warren Hastings ; lor 
its unsuccessful ])hases 
the discn^dit rests 
with the Calcutta 
cabal, and the* Bom¬ 
bay and Madras 
(iovernments. As a 
total result, while 
(heat Britain had 
b(Hm waging a war 
all over the world, in 
which she acquired 
nothing and lost half 
a continent, Warren 
Hastings had suc¬ 
ceeded in maintain¬ 
ing her ])osition in 
India, not only un* 
im])aired, but, on the 
whole, strengthened, even in the south 
and west, as well as in Bengal and Oudh. 

It is in con¬ 
nection with his 
administration in 
Bengal and Oudh 
that Hastings has 
b e e n so f r e- 
quently held uj) 
to obloquy —with 
what degree ot 

justice in the 
Rohilla affair, the 
reader w'ill have 
judged already. 

On his assuming 
the (jovernorship 
ot Bengal, it be¬ 
came the first 

business of Hast¬ 
ings to organise 
the collection of revenue and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. It was not 

possible to adojit measures which were 
more than tentative. The establish¬ 

ment of English district magistrates 
laid the basis of future organisation in 
the one held ; in the other, a dehnitc 
working system was set up, pending a 
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Trial on 
a Charge 
of Forgery 


fresh assessment of the land from which 
the revenue was drawn. 

This material improvement was followed 
by the arrival of the three new members 
of the Council from England, who, forming 
a majority, proceeded so far as possible to 
reverse all the Governor-f jenerars arrange¬ 
ments. Of this period, the most striking 
event was the affair of Nanda 
Kumar, or Nuncomar, a Brah¬ 
man who, having a grudge 
against Hastings, brought 
sundry charges against him on evidenc(‘ 
which was probably forged. I'he Council 
took Nuncomar’s jmrt; but a native who, 
in his turn, had a grudge against Nun¬ 
comar, brought a ))erfectly inde]>endent 
charge of forgery against him. Tlie case 
was fairly tried before the newly con¬ 
stituted High Court. Nuncomar was 
proved guilty, and was execut(‘d. It is 
practically certain that Hastings had 
nothing to do with the matter, but the 
removal of his accuser was so exceedingly 
op[iortune for him that the world has 
generally attributed the whole business to 
a conspiracy between Hastings, the Chief 
Justice, and a useful native. 

When the successive deaths of two ot 
the oj)j)osition cabal gave Hastings control, 
he established that board for the exami¬ 
nation of land tenures and for re-assess¬ 
ment which formed a jiart of his scheme 
of reorganisation which had recently been 
reversed. Also he initiated the system of 
“ subsidiary alliances ” which was to be 
a leading leature of the rule of Lord 
Wellesley; arranging by treaty to main¬ 
tain the army in Oudh under British con¬ 
trol for the sujiport of the Wazir out of 
revenues to be drawn from districts ceded 
by the Wazir to the Company for that 
purpose. Fui ther, he got rid of the most 
unworkable feature of the Regulating Act. 
The judges were independent of the 
Administration, recognised no superior 
authority but the Crovm in England, and 
Ti. I j claimed to exercise jurisdic- 
The Judges Council and the 

GovtTTior-General. The Execu¬ 
tive ioiind itself ])aralysed. In 
order to bring the Executive and Judiciary 
into harmonious relations, Hastings pro¬ 
posed to establish at Calcutta a court of 
appeal from the district courts, and to 
appoint the Chief Justice head of this 
court, as a servant of the Company, with 
extensive supervisory powers over the 
system. Nothing but a compromise could 
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and the 
Executive 


possibly have removed the deadlock, and 
the comprom'se irrived at proved effective. 
This affair, like t lai of Nuncomar, has been 
treated as if it attached some extraordi¬ 
nary discredit to the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey; with singularly little reason. 

It remains to note the two matters 
which, along with the Rohilla war and 
the execution of Nuncomar, have been 
used—and with little more justification— 
for the vilification of the great Governor- 
General. First was that of the Oudh 
Begums. When Shujah Daulah, Wazii 
of Oudh, died, the Begums, or Royal 
ladies, claimed that he had left most of his 
treasure to them personally. The Calcutta 
Council, in opposition to Hastings, main¬ 
tained their claim as against the succeeding 
Wazir, Asaf ud Daulali, The latter, witli 
his treasury thus depleted, naturally found 
himself unable to meet his obligation^ to 
the British. When Hastings got the upper 
hand, the Wazir declared his sincere desire 
to keep the promises made, but pointed 
out that the British, instead of ludjiing 
him, were deliberately making it impos¬ 
sible. The Begums would not surrendt;r 
the treasure, nor could he 
recover it from them without 
British assistance. The Wazir 
had the better claim, but the 
British were pledged to the B>egums. On 
the other hand, these ladies had certainly 
been lostering antagonism to the British, 
who, it was argued, \\t‘re thereby rel(‘ased 
from any obligations to tluan. Hastings, 
in dire nevx\ of money, was lud difii( ult 
to satisfy as to the jaoofs, and ga^^e Asat 
ud Daulah active aid in rtrovering the 
property- a process carried out, as in the 
case of the Rohilla war, in accordance' with 
Oriental rather than Wc'stern ideas ot 


Affair of 
the Oudh 
Begums 


permissible sev('rity. 

There remains the affair of Cheyt Singh, 
Raja of Benares. In the cfmrse of various 
transactions with Oudh, this province was 
handed over to the British—tliat is, the 
Comj)any, instead of the Oudh Wazir, 
became the over-lord of th(' Raja, who was 
under normal circumstances liable for a 
normal tribute or rent, and for further 
contribution in time of war. It was a 
matter of course that such vassal, princes 
.submitted to their over-lords j)rccisely .so 
long as they thought resistance or evasion 
would be dangerous. In 1778 and the 
following years, under pressure of the wars 
with the Mahrattas and with Haidar Ali, 
Hastings made heavy demands for extra 
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H istiii^s d((ln(d liini i((d(itinit 111 lioiust inis ipj u lu nsion both 0} whit li 

whulilu w is ])iol) ibl\ qnit( (on((t irn h id doin iiid tlu ( ondil ions iindi t w hu h 

j os( (1 L M 1 \ lu i\ \ liiu 1 )\ w i\ ol j ( n ill\ li( li id doiK it h 1 to hi 1111 p( ii hnu 11 1 

iiid ( iiiu with i sin ill ( s( 011 to Ikii lu s to ind ilthonL,h s(\(n \( iis litu lu w is 

(iiloKt his d( in md luniusiosi in sup inlK i(jintt(d on (\(i\ (oiint it 1 onl\ 

poi t ol tlu K i) i in 1 (lit iij) tlu si j)o>s I lu in iKint \( iis tint his i h 11 u t( 1 Ills 

dntiut liowiMi w IS I loii^ht into siib)( ( li^nntolH k iiist iti d in tlu i\is it tin 

lion pu)inptl\ ( iioulIi ( Ik \ t Shk h w is di | iil Ik Ihitwlui) hi Kit Jnliiin 17S-) 
j ost 1 mil lit w K* i| i K i^iKd it r>(n lus it Kit tlu Pio\ iiu i ol 1> iis d h ( o^^nistd 
In J7S4 No th s Rif^iilitiiis \( t w Is him is tlu Ixst niKi it In 1 !no\n 



MEMORIAL OF THE TRAGEDY OF THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA 
The view illustrates the Writers Building: in Calcutta at the end of the eighteenth century and the monu 
ment surmounted by an obelisk which was erected to commemorate the victims of Suraj ud Daulah 
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THE EXPANSION OF BRITISH DOMINION 


T he r(*tir(‘nu‘nt of Warren Hastinp^s was 
immediaU'ly lollowed by IIk* inau/^Mi- 
ration of the new Ihili.sli nnu'iital 

system, which last(‘d, with slij^ht niodi- 
hcation, till a jHTiod dnrini; which 

the whole ol India came under Hrilish 
supremacy, thoiij^h larp[(‘ ])ortions wer(‘ 
not, and still an' not, iiiuh'r direct 
British rule. It will be ('onvenient, there- 


Holkar at Indur, and the Bhonsla at 
Nagpur, enclosing the Nizam on the north. 
South of the Nizam and west of the 
l^ritish was Mysore. 

Thus the militant Powers were Mysore, 
till' Nizam, and the Mahratta confederacy 
Ol tlu'se, the Nizam was not strong enough 
to co])e single-handed with either Mysore 
or a Mahratta combination. 'J'ht; .Mah- 


h)ie, to take a sur\'ey ol the positiijn of 
the various Indian I’owers in 17S5. 

At Delhi abode the Mogul, the phantom 
ol an emperor. Westward ol Delhi he 
Sirhind and Kajimtana, pi'o|>lc‘d (hiellybv 
high-casti' Rajputs or by Sikhs : wi'-tuard 
again is the great Indus basin, comprising 
>indh and tlu* Ihmjab. 'I'liroughout these 
districts then' ('xisted nc» j)o\\(‘rlul state 
until the rise ol Ranjit Singh at I.ahon*, 
will'll the nineteenth ('eiitury began. 
Eastward, the (iaiiges ba^i 1 was m eltei't 
divided betwt'en Oudh and Bengal, the 
latter under diri'i t British rule, tlu' lormer 


rattas, overwhelmingly strong in com¬ 
bination, could not H'ly on eaidi other 
for mutual supjxnt. .Mysore had been 
organised as a military state by a military 
adventurer, the fatln'r of the reigning 
sultan, and the hostility of its ruler to the 
Ih itish was ingraiiK'd. The fourth militant 
PiwvtT w'as the Ih'itish. Not ont'of the ruling 
dynast H's had bei'ii in j)ossession for more 
than three-quaiti'rs of a ci'ntury. The 
boiindarii's ol ('very state or jn'oviiK'o 
expanded or contracted from decade to 
d('cad(‘. I'rom th(' time when ('live lelt 
India to till' tinu' w’Ik'ii Mornington laiuh'd 


uiidi'i* ])ra('ti('al British 
('ontrol. rh(‘ whoh' ol 
th(' easti'rn coastal terri¬ 
tory, with slight excc])- 
tion, from (hinges mouth 
to the extreme south (^)l 
the ])eninsula—Orissa, 
the Sarkars, the C'arnatic 
— was British, though a 
nominal sovereignty was 
still exercised by the 
Xawab of Arcot. W(‘st 
of tlu* British line comes 
first the gri'at group ol 
Mahratta states, domina- 
bng the rest of the 
peninsula, with the ex¬ 
ception of 'rijipii Sahib’s 
sultanate of Mysore, the 
Nizam’s dominions, and 
the small British district 
ol Bombay. Of the 
Mahratta groups, there 



MARQUESS WELLESLEY 
Who, as Lord Morningrton, rendered distin¬ 
guished service when Governor-General, 1798 - 
1805 , and checked the efforts of Tippu Sahib. 


it was th(‘ intention of 
tiu' British (Government 
to work on Eurojx'an 
princi])lcs, to avirid ex¬ 
tension of territory, and 
to jx'eserve thi* balance 
lietwt'en the native states. 
But such a conception 
was foreign to the native 
ni i n d . ("onsecjiu’ntly, 
('ornwallis found himself, 
with great reluctance, 
forced to act in a man¬ 
ner very little less aggres¬ 
sive than Mornington, 
who had no reluctance 
whatever about it. 

To meet such condi¬ 
tions, a strong central 
government was required 
within the British terri¬ 
tories. In times when 
twelve months might 


were five chiefs: on the south—west of 
the Nizam—the Peshw'a at Puna, the 
nominal head of the whole ; in the north 
at Gwalior, dominating Delhi, the Sindhia 
dynasty; between Sindhia and the Peshwa, 
from west to cast, the Gaekwar at Baroda, 


easily elapse between the sending of a 
despatch from Calcutta and the receipt 
of the reply it was manifestly necessary 
for Calcutta to be free to act on its 
own responsibility, subject only to very 
general instructions from home. It was 
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Difficulty of 

Long-distance 

Government 


manifest also that the governing body 
must not be one with disddecl ])owers 
which could be ])aialysed by internal 
disagreements. Further, the dominion 
had been acquired by the East India 
Company, con.sistently with its charter, 
so that the claims and re¬ 
sponsibilities of three parties 
had to bt‘ adjusted -the 
(Government on the spot, the 
Sovereign at Westminster, and the Com¬ 
pany. The adjustment was effected by 
Pitt’s India Act in 1784. Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras wc're t'ach to have its 
own Governor, rommander-m-Chiet, and 
(Council, of two additional imanbers, but 
Bengal was siq^reme ov(m tin* others. Its 
(lovernor was (Governor-CieiK'ral ; if ont‘ 
member of his ('oiincil siip]K)rted him he 
could take his own way : on emergtaicy 
he could act independently ot his ('ouncii. 
The general rule was adojited -to be set 
aside only in one instance befon* the end 
of the East India (.'oinjiany—that the 
Governor - (General him¬ 
self should be a man 
of Euro])ean experience, 
while his Council should 
be Indian (‘xperts. The 
resjxmsibility ac('e])ted by 
the Directors and by the 
Home (GoverniiK'nt con- 
sisti'd in their selection of 
a (^overnor-( General, in 
their laying down the 
of policy, 
conse(|uent 
the Indian 
to justify 
it it d(‘serted the 
laid down, and in 
exercise of jiatron- 
As betwc*en ('oni- 
and Parliament, a 
Parliamentary P>oard of 
(‘ontrol was estalilislaxl - 
changing with changes of 
Ministry—which had a gtuieral ixiwer 
ol su])ervising, if it thought fit, and 
overruling the a[)j)ointments made, the 
desi)at(du‘s sent, and the jiolicy laid down 
by the (-ompany. The new system 
was inaugurated by the selection of a 
Govcrnor-(ieneral whose sound sense and 
military ca))acity had been thoroughly 
tested, whose integrity was unimpeachable, 
and whose fearless indejiendence was 
absolutely secure. Lord Cornwallis 
reached India in 1786, the functions of his 
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general lines 
with the 
necessity for 
Government 
itself 
lines 
th<‘ir 
age. 
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MARQUESS CORNWALLIS 
He subdued Tippu Sahib and did jfood work 
as commander in India. Appointed to India 
again in 1 *<05, he died soon after his arrival. 


office having been discharged in the 
interval by Sir John Macjiherson, an 
exjierienceci Indian otlicial. 

We shall find it convtmient to defer our 
account of the British Administration 
and its development, and to jiroceed here 
with the story of the relations between the 
British Raj and the native Powers, down 
to the Victorian jicriod. 

At the moment when Cornwallis nxiched 
India, the aggressive Moslem fanaticism, 
and the generally arrogant altitude ot 
Tippu Sahib—elated by the peace rec ently 
accepted by Madras—caused th(‘ Puna 
Mahrattas and the Nizam to 
fdnxid his activitu's more than 
those of tlu* British. The astute 
•o Madhoji Sindhia of (Gwalior 

had alnxidy come tf) the conclusion that 
unless V(Ty f'xceptional circumstances arose 
it would b(‘ wise to maintain IruMidly 
relations with the British. His main object 
was to sei'ure a personal ascendancy 
within the Mahratta conlederacy and on 
the north and west. 
Smdhia’s attitude, on the 
whole, decidi'd that of 
Nagpur and Indur, while 
Baroda was not aggr(*s- 
siv(‘. (“ornwallis, in 
thorough accoi’d, u f^nori, 
with the policy ol non¬ 
intervention lavoured at 
home, found it nnne('es- 
sary to do more in the 
south than reorganise 
military arraiigenuaits so 
as to ensuri' that, it 
nec(‘ssary, he could mter- 
ven(‘ with eft(‘et. Tipj)U, 
not b«‘ing anxioii*' to unite 
the Mahratt.is, thi' Xi/am, 
and th(‘ British against 
himst‘li, ca)mposed his 
(piarrels with the two 
former; and lor some 
time ('ornwaljis was lu‘e 
to occupy himself with administrative re¬ 
forms. Cornwallis was well aware that 
Tipjm was only waiting his opjiortiinitv to 
attempt the overthrow of the Ihitish; 
but the. circumstances which lorced on 
the collision weie curious. Wluui the 
Nizam had made his jieace with Ti])])u, 
the (Governor-(General—in accordance with 
instructions from home—invited him, in 
1788, to carry out the terms of a treaty 
made twenty years before, and to complete 
the cession of a district known as the 



CORNWALLIS RECEIVING TME SONS OF TIPPU SAHIB AS HOSTAGES OF PEACE 
Thf result of the victories of Lord Cornwallis ag:auist Tippu Sahib was a peace by which much territory was coded, and 
Tippu's sons were handed over to the British as hostages tor the peaceful behaviour of their father, the Sultan of Mysore. 


(iiLiilur S.irkiirs. 'Ilio Nizam by 

iiivit ini; till* lirilisli t()|.;ivt* (‘ftci't tf) another 
('laiiM‘ 111 that ticaly and aid liim in thi‘ 
rt‘('r)vt‘rv <)1 ('(‘ilain otln'r distrirls whitdi 
had 1 h'(mi appropriated by Haidar Ali. 
('oi nwalli^, whilr dctdinin^ to commit 
- himscll, w.is imaldc in his 


^f*'^**^* answer wholly to rej)iidiatt‘ the 
War obliL'iition. Ti})j)U concliuh'd 


War obliL'iition. Ti})j)U concliuh'd 
lhat a combined attack was 
imminent, and forestalled it by himsell 
attackiiii^ a Hritish jirolectoiate, Travan- 
eoie; and thus war bei^an. 

rile Ni/.im and Pima jirofessedly sup- 
poiii'd the Hritish, to whom, however, 


both intended to 


campai;;n of lyqo was ineftective. 


jiaitly owiiiL^ to the 
the Ahulras (iovernor. 
himsell tof)k the 
Baiif^ahir, whereiiixm 

•.1 1 l- T 


aVI' the lianl work. 


culjiable neglect of 
In I7()i, (airnwallis 
field. He ca])tiired 
the Nizam’s troojis 


loined him. Suiijdies ran short, and 
C ornwallis had to fall back. Then the 
Mahrattas ajijieared—not to assist in the 
campaign, but to ask for funds. The 


final effect wcis to stultify the scheme of 
the year’s ojaerations. Before the following 
sjiring, however, the Governor-General was 


able to perlei't his anangenu'iits, to bring 
Tippu to bay almost at the' gates of his 
capital. Seringa} at am, and to lorce liim to 
sulimission, which involved, as a ni'i'essity 
ol Oiiental warlare, the cession ol nearly 
half Mysore. Of the ci'ded districts, 
('ornwalhs retained only about one-third, 
transterring tlii' rest to his nominal 
allies, the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 
J^ut those he M*tained wert* of strategical 
im])ortance. Tiiere was no other way of 
materially curiaihng 'I'liijm’s jiower of 
aggression in tlu* luture ; to have lett 
his territoiies intact would have been a 
direct iiu'itement lor him to seek a fresh 
op])ortunity for attack, and for the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas to traiisier their alliance 
to him. There is no manner of doubt 
that Cornwallis would ha\’e 
avoided extending the BritLsh 
o Ippu s I’lossiblt', 

y or that both the Comi^ny 
and the Government in London were 
anxious not to ex}iand, but to concentrate. 
But Cornwallis saw that there was no 
choice, and London ratified his judgment. 

We defer the discussion of the large 
administrative measures which marked his 
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rule. In 1793 he retired, at the moment 
when the French Republic had just de¬ 
clared war upon England—a war which 
was to last, with two intervals of a few 
months, till 1815, affecting in no small 
degree the policy of the successors of 
Cornwallis and of the native 
Ef cct o Powers. This, however, does 

uropean become conspicuous, as 

concerns the British, during the 
rule of the next Governor-Ceneral, Sir John 
Shore, who, later, became Lord Teign- 
mouth. Between W'arreii Hastings and 
John Lawrence Tor a jieriod, that is, of 
nearly eighty years—Shore was th(‘ only 
Governor-General a])])()iiited witli an 
exclusively Indian nxord. Hc' was an 
official of great capacity, an excellent 
counsellor, as Cornwallis kiK'W by ex¬ 
perience ; i)ut usually lacking in the vigour 
and decision of character which the 
circumstances demanded in the ruler ot 
British India. 

Hvnee, .Shore’s anxic'ty to maintain an 
attitude of non-interlerence threatened to 
bring about a serious crisis in SoutluMii 
India. With Cornwallis, the great ]>rin- 
ciple had been to keep the ])ear(‘ betweim 


the southern Powers ; with Shore, it was 
to avoid entanglement in th('ir quarrels. 
The Mahrattas took immediate ad¬ 
vantage of the situation to attack 
the Nizam and to wrest tenritory from 
him. 

The Nizam was aggrieved, because a 
firm attitude on Shore’s part would have 
])iotected him : he telt Ihmself deserted, 
and began to organise his troops under 
the command ot French officers, while* 
both the Mahrattas and Tippu formed the 
hasty conclusion that the British powei 
was on the \'erge of collajising. It was 
fortunate for the British that the Mahratta 
states and dynastic's were ])lunged, by a 
series of deaths, into a state of factions 
and rivalric'. which t'fiectively prevent(‘il 
concerted aggression. The great Madhoji 
Sindhia duxl ; it was some years befon 


British 
Power 
in Peril 

Puna. 


th(' iU‘W Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 
s(.‘ciir(*d ascendancy ; and the 
saim* thing hapiu'iuT with the 
new Peshwa. Baji Rao, at 
The sami' hu'k of firmness shook the 


])iestige ol the (iovta'iior-tieneral in 
llengal its(‘ll, wlit're there* was for a 
inoiiK'nt a leal danger that the ami' 



CAPTURE OF BANGALUR AND DEATH OF COLONEL MOORHOUSE 

When Cornwallis reached India he found a state of unrest that demanded strong action; and he took the field against 
Tippu Sahib, soon capturing Bangalur, the Mysore capital. One of the chief incidents in the assult is depicted above 
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THE EMBASSY OF A NATIVE RULER TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
The painting: by Zoffany, from which our illustration is taken, represents the progress of a great embassy from the 
WazTr of Oudh to Calcutta, proceeding by way of Patna, to meet Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, in 1788. 


would ('ontrol oi the (iovornnienl. 

'riu‘ Hnli^li Kaj \va-i ii})licld jiarlly ]\v 
wliiti‘ troops ot tli(‘ Kind’s Army, jiartly 
liy se])ov rcgimoiits lormiiif^ the Companv^ 
army. 'I Iumv was intense jealousy betwei n 
the ottieers of thtse two biMiiches. and aKn 
between the Company’s military oHueis 
and their civil oilicers. d'he two imlitaiy 
branches united to foimulate 


common demands 


which 


Attempted 
Military 

Dominion j^iiiitary domination. It was 
evident that a much stroii^^er man than 
Shore, who in effect surrendered to the 
mutineers, was required to cojie with the 
situation, and Lord Mornington was 
appointed to replace him. Nevertheless, 
m one field Shore had displayed a firmness 
and a personal courage which went far 
to counterbalance his failures. In the 
(Uqiendent State of Oudli misgovernmeiit 
was rampant. On the death of the 
Nawab, a reputed son, \Va/ir Ali, suc¬ 
ceeded him, with every intention of 
lollowing in his jiredecessor’s footsteps. 
But when it was ascertained that \Va/ir 
All’s title was liad, the British Ooverii- 
nient refused to lecognise him, and gav^c 
its sup])ort to the late Nawab’s brother 
—on terms recognising the British right 
of control. A British force was to be 
maintained by a subsidy, secured by 


the Allahabad territory. Shore arranged 
matters himsell, nanaining unprotected 
at Lucknow, the Oudh capital, in the midst 
ol a population which secaiied on the verge 
ol a violent outbreak; relusing. though in 
homly risk ol his life, to call u]) British 
tioops, since to do so might have pre- 
ci])itated a sanguinary struggle. His 
coolness and courage won the day. 
Saadat Ali was established on the throne 
ot Oudh without bloodslied. Critics ol 
British methods in India are apt to forget 
that it in such a case Shore had abstained 
iiom insisting on British control, the 
British would in a few years’ time in¬ 
evitably ha\e been compelled to annex 


Oudh altogether. 

Lord ^lornington, elder brother of 
Arthur Wellesley afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, initiated a new era in Indian 
policy. Hitherto the British 
nh maintain a 

f.w ^ Ts. t „ balance of power among the 
IronDuke potentates, after the 

European model. But the theory of balanced 
}K)wers was altogether foreign to native 
conceptions. From time immemorial India 
has been a field in which rival throne.s 
strove tor supremacy, until the Moguls 
had achieved a general sovereignty, which 
exercised some check over the aggressive 
tendencies of individual principalities. 
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For the preserv^ation ol any modicum ol 
p^eneral security and order, it was neces¬ 
sary that soint‘ ]X)wer sliould reco^niised 
as paramount ; and the Mo^ml sovereignty 
had now lor a long lime been the merest 
fiction. 1 he ])alancing selienu' would not 
serve as a substitute. If, then, the re¬ 
establishment of a paramount Power 
Need for iU‘cc‘Ssity, it was clear 

.he British 

P«r«mounlcy Popi'llUmn n> 

geiK'ral, as well as in that ol 
the British, the asetmdanev must bt* 
secured not to a native Power,’but to the 
British, bor the British lhemselv('s it was 
essential that no Power othi'r than thtar 
own should bt' jiaramoiint. The necessity 
was acct‘nluat(‘d b\' the stat(' ol allairs in 
Kuro])(‘, wlu're Bona])arte was now the 
leading liguie. No one yet know what 
his pn^cise designs might l)e. But he had 
proved himstP unmistakably the lirst 
of living generals ; and though Britain 


had ])roved herself the strongest of the 
naval powers, her actual supremacy on the 
seas was by no means secured in 17(17. 

Only filteen y('ars belon* a French 
admiral in Indian wateis had almost 
enabled .Mysore tc) overthrow tlu' British in 
the (.arnalic. Hall the native Powers now 
had armies organised by French olhccMs, 
and were hojiing lor h'rench aid to Iree 
them Irom the British incubus ; and, m 
lact, Bonaixu-te meant the recovery ol 
French ascendancy in India to ])lav its 
])art in his scluane of an Asiatic dominion 
as a means to th(' subjugation ol Eurojx'. 
To tlu' French menaci* was added at tht‘ 
moment an alarm k\st tlu' Mohammeilan 
ruler at Kabul, Zeinan .^hah, who was 
su])posed to be e\tienu'l\' ])owerlul, 
should mak(‘ alliance* with tlu* A*alot 
lijijni in Mysou* and aim at re-establishing 
a great Mohamim*dan doininion in India. 

Mornington tlu*u, who was thoroughly 
conv(*rsanl with Indian allairs, airived at 
( alcutla, with tlu* nit(*n- 
tion ol making the Biilish 
laramount. Ih* had 
hardly landt'd wlu'ii prool 
came tluit 1 ]p|)u Sahib 
was intriguing with the 
French at Mauriliiis. 
Mornington lUiKk* miiiu*- 
diat(* })r(‘])aration loi a 
duel with dip])n. in case 
it should pro\’e lU'cissary. 
h'or tlu* moiiient, the 
Mahrattas were too much 
lakt‘n up with tlu'ir 
internal h‘uds to bt* 
dange*rous. d'he (iove*r- 
nor-rieneral turned at 
once on tlu* Ni/ani. and 
presM*d uj)on him the 
immediate dismissal ol 
the J^'rench coips organ¬ 
ised in vShore’s tinu*, and 
the substitution ol a 
lEitish ('ontijigent -since 
tlu* Nizam knew' that he 
could hardly stand alone 
with the Mahiattas on 
one side ol him and 
Tippu on the other. The 
Nizam accej)ted the situa¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, negotiations 
were on foot with 
Mysore. But as the 
British demands involvcul 
terms which would d(*i)ri ve 



SIR DAVID BAIRD DISCOVERING THE BODY OF TIPPU SAHIB 
Tippu Sahib, the “Tiper of Mysore,” tried by intrigue and arms to crush British 
power in India, but was killed in the assault upon Seringapatam on May 4, 17l)'.>. 
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ASSAULT UPON SERINGAPATAM, WHERE TIPPU MADE HIS LAST SXAND 
Tlu* storming capture of Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, in 17l>9. ended the hostilities amf machinations 
of Its Sultan, Tippu Sahib, a dangerous enemy of British supremacy in India. He was killed in the final assault. 


I ijipu of FrciK'li assistance in any sliajH*, 
and would make him as dc])(‘ndent as 
tlu* Nizam on the British, 'J'ij)j)ii would 
make no a^uccmcnt. hh' continued his 
iiitri/nues, in spite ot rejiorts of Frtuich 
leverses in wlu're Nelson annihi¬ 

lated the Aiedil(‘rranean licet at tlu* 
Hattie of the Nile. In the early spring 
of T7()0, the British advance on 
of Tippu ^'.V'^oro lK f;an. In April, Tippu 
Sahib Seringapatam ; 

in May the delences were 
stormed, and the Sultan was killed in the 
light. Mornington restored the old Hindu 
dynasty which had been dethroned iorty 
years before by Haidar Ali - under Briti.sli 
protection, and with greatly reduced 
ti-rritories. Ot the lands of which My.sore 
was shorn, a ])ortion was ottered to the 
Mahrattas on terms which they rejected. 
Another portion was bestowed on the 
Nizam, and prom])tly ceded back to the 
Biitish as security for the maintenance 
ol the British contingent at Haidaiabad. 
The jiractical result was that more than 
half of Ti|)pu’s dominion was brought 
under direct British government, and the 
rest under British protection. 

Disput(‘d successions in minor districts, 
but notably in the Carnatic, enabled the 
Governor-General to carry on the business 


of establishing British su])remacy by 
refusing recognition to (laimants who 
would not ai'cept his terms—which in 
effect transferred entire jxditiial and 
administrative control to the British : 
an arrangeiiuuit dispU-asing to the 
dynasties, but indubitably of immense 
advantage to the })0])ulation. Oudh was 
treat(‘d in even more high-handi‘d lashion, 
the Nawab being reqiiir(‘d to dismiss most 
of his own army, and greatly increase the 
Jh*iti.sh contingent, ceding for their main- 
ttmance a belt of provinces known from 
this time as the North-West Provinces— 
which enclosed the entire frontier ol 
Oudh. WVllesley—the coiKjuest of Mysore 
had brought tlie Go\'ernor-General his 
marquisate—now found hiinsell face to 
face with the Mahrattas, the only Power 
_ . which really had in it the pos- 

** sibilities ol challenging the 
British for supremacy in India. 

cently succeeded—Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
Jeswant Rao Holkar, and Baji Rao 
Peshwa—occupied in a struggle between 
themselves for ascendancy, had made no 
attack on the British. But they had been 
equally resolute in refusing overtures for 
subsidiary alliances which would have 
brought them under WTdlesley’s control. 
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Mikhrattas 
Accept British 
SttzersiAty 


In 1802, however, the Peshwa suffered a 
grave defeat from Holkar. Seeing his 
chance of supremacy vanish, he thought 
it better to seek British protection, like the 
Kizani, than to he \vi])Ocl out by Holkar; 
he ucccptcd Wclleshy’s terms. Now, it 
was admitted in theory that the Peshwa 
wtus the head of the Mahrattas. If, then, 
the great confederacy ac¬ 
knowledged Baji Rao’s 
treaty with Wellesley, they 
would be formally admit¬ 
ting British paramoimtcy. Baji Rac' had 
hardly been re-establi>hed at Puna under 
the a?gis of the British when lu‘ began to 
repent. Hence, in August, 1803, the dis- 
a})poiiit(‘d Holkar standing aside, the atti¬ 
tude of Siiidhia and the fourth chief, the 

Bhonslr.of Nagi)ur, fon'ed ^ ___ _ ., 

. the British to a virtual de- 
clarat ion of war. Sindhia 
and the Bhonsla acted in 
conjunction in the north 
of the Deccan. North, 
in the neighbourhood of 
Ciwalior, Sindhia’s own 
main army was set in 
motion, under ccmmaiid 
of the French officers, 
whose dismissal Wellesley 
had fail(‘d to jirocure. 

Tlic canijiaigns were not 
I )rolonged. hit he Deccan, 

Arthur Wellesley routetl 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
at the bloody battle of 
Assaye, in September, 
losing one-third of his 
men. Two months later 
he rejieatcd his success 
at Argaon; and between 
these two victories Lake shattered Sindhia’s 
northern army at Laswari. By the end 
of the year both the chiefs submitted, 
accepted the Biitish suzerainty, dismissecl 
their French officers, and ceded extensive 
districts to the British, portions of which 
were transferred to the Nizam. 

Holkar, however, now btdhought him¬ 
self of offering an indejreiident resistance. 
I'he rcmarkal)le success of his tactics 
at the outset created a panic, and almost 
set the whole body of the Mahrattas in 
motion again ; but des|)ite o])eniiig dis¬ 
asters, the tide turned in a few months, 
and British sui)eriority was asserted 
with sufficient effect to prevent any general 
rising. Nevertheless, enough had been 
done to alarm the home authorities, to 
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“THE TIGER OF MYSORE" 
Tippu Sahib, the son of Haidar Alt, carried on 
hostilities against the British, and, at one time, 
threatened to kill the East India Company. 


whom it a])peared that Wellesley was 
plunging into a reckless and very dangerous 
course of aggression in open defiance of 
instructions; and in 1805 the great 
(it)\*crnor-General found himself super¬ 
seded, while Holkar was still in arms. 

Since the time of Clive there have Inien 
two (h)vernors-General, and only two, 
whose policy was controlled by the firm 
conviction that Britain ought not to let 
slip any li‘gitimate opportunity for bringing 
fresh territories in India under her direc t 
control. Yet scarcely one escajied tht‘ 
necessity ol adding something to the 
Company’s dominion. Failure to extend 
active jirotection to an ally, failure to 
answer defiance by chastisement, omission 
to demand cession of territory as the re¬ 
ward of victory—each 
and all of these were 
invariably and iuiivi‘r- 
sally regarded by native 
Powt‘rs as marks not of 
moderation or magiiaui- 
inity. but of wi'akness, 
inviting Iresh defiaiict*, 
which, in its turn, in¬ 
volved a heaviiM’ jieiialty 
than would have sufficed 
in the first instaiu'e. The 
most ])a(:ific d ‘darations 
liave only led the way 
to annexations ; Jieiu'e, 
n(‘ith(T the Indian poten- 
tat(‘s on flu* borders of 
the British dominion, nor 
i FurojX'an critics, have 
ever bi'cn able to dix^est 
themselv(‘s of the convic¬ 
tion that (U'liials of aggres¬ 
sive int(‘ntioii have been 
merely ex))ressionsof systematic hy})ocrisy. 

In the cases of Welleslc'V and Dalhousie, 
there is no room lor the charge of hy[)o- 
crisy—unless the argument that British 
domination is best for the native popula¬ 
tion be ri'garded as hypocritical. For 
neither of those two expanders 
of (‘Uipire ever made the 
slightest pretence that their 
amu'xations were made with 
they hailed ojiportunities. 
Lord Hastings also accepted them with¬ 
out regret. But there was- ])robably 
no other (lOvernor-General who would 

not have preferred to be able to say 

at the end of his tenure of office that 
he had added no fresh territories to the 
British dominion in India. 


Reluctant 
Makers of 
the Empire 

reluctance ; 
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Yet the impossibility of standing still 
was immediately exemplified on Welles¬ 
ley’s departure. His place was taken by 
the veteran Cornwallis, who would soon 
have lound, as he had found before, that 
facts W(‘re too strong for theories, and 
would doubtless have dis})layed the same 
common-sense as before in dealing with 
them. But the old chief died 
A Few ])efore he had realised the situa- 
Years of ^ Barlow held 

Lenieacy office ad interim 

till the new (h)vernor-(jeneral should be 
api)ointed. The theory of non-intervention 
was given full ]>lay. The terms of Welles¬ 
ley’s treaty with Sindhia w'ere modified 
in favour of ihe latter ; Holkar was forced 
to sue for ])eace, and got it on terms 
of which he had never dreamed. The 
British declined to intervene for the 


the treaty of Tilsit. Nelson had broken 
the French naval ])ower at the Nile in 
1798, and shattered it at Trafalgar in 
1805. All that it was now capable of was 
to raid British commerce from its station 
at Mauritius. But a union of France and 
Russia threateiK'd an overland ad\'ance 
against India. Hencc' negotiations wuth 
the intervening Pow’er of Persia, which 
Wellesley had mauguratc^d, were reiuwved, 
and an attemiit w'as made to estnl^lish 
friendly relations w'ith the ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan at Kabul, with little efiective result 
in either case. Tlu* matter ceased t( 
be urgent, as friendshi]) cooled betwt'c!! 
Na])oleon and the* Tsai'. 

Within India, Minto found occupation in 
reducing to tolerable ordt‘r the district 
of Bandelkhand, on the south of tlu* 
Jumna, wdiich the Peshwa had transferre'd 
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EARL OF MINTO MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

The first Earl of Muito was Governor-General of India during JKOr ; he made many frontier treaties, and success 
crowned his administration The tenth Earl and first Marquess of Dalhousie was Governor-General during 1H 4 7- jd, and 


added Lower Burma to British doininions. The first Marquess of Hastings was made Governor-General of Bengal and 


Commandcr-in-Chief of India in 1 813 ; his victories and diplomacy extended British dominions, and he founded Singapore. 


jTotcctiou of the Stat(‘s of Kajputana to tlu* British in exchange for some 

against Maliratta aggn*ssion ; bands of territcjry in the Decran. But beyond this 

Mohammedans and Hindu nierccmaries it was becoming clear that the theory of 

were allowed to accumulate in Holkar's non-int(‘rvention was breaking down, 

territoi ies under the names of ' Pathans Hitherto the whole of the north-west — 


or Pindaris—freebooting hordes, who rav¬ 
aged and robbed unchecked ; Kajjmtana 
was lillc‘d with anarchy. Be fore a decade 
was passed, the Mahrattas were prejiar- 
ing to make another bid for ascendancy 
as against the British. 

In 1807, Barlow’s acting appointment 
was closed by the arrival of Lord Minto, 
whose rule was signalised by the capture 
of Mauritius from the French and of Java 
from the Dutch, nominally the allies and 
actually the subjects of Naiioleon. The 
moment of Minto’s appearance in India 
was also that of the rapprochement between 
Napoleon and the Tsar which issued in 


roughly, (‘verything west of the Jumna 
ancl the Chambal above their junction— 
had stood outside British interference 
Recently one of the Sikh chiefs, 
iseo Singh, had established 

Power su})remacy at Lalicu'e, 

and constructed a very ])ower- 
ful military monarchy in the Punjab. He 
now sought to extend his rule eastwards 
over the Sikh principalities of Sirhind 
between the Satlej and the Jumna. These 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs ap])ealed to Ihitish protec¬ 
tion. riiplomatic relations were conse¬ 
quently opened with the Punjab, whose 
very astute monarch was quick to realise 
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that British friendship was much more 
desirable than British hostility. He re¬ 
signed his Cis-Satlej claims \mder ])rotest, 
and on a j)romise that within the Punjab 
there should be no intcrfen‘nce. The 
loyalty of the Punjab ally, as well as that 
of the Sirhind ])rotectora(e, remained 
unbroken till 1845. Finally, 

. Holkar having died, the activi- 
PoHc°* Pathan chief, Amir 

° Khan, became so exceedingly 
aggressive that Minto was ol)liged to 
tlireaten intervc'ntion on behalf of Nagpur, 
which Amir Khan was eiidt'avouring to 
master. The threat drove the Pathan 
adventur(‘r back to Tndur, and the struggle 
with the Pathans and Pindaris was deferred 
tor Minto’s siicct^ssor to carry through. 

Minto’s ])()]icy created 


perfection. Only one British column, 
commanded by Ochterlony, on the west 
of the extended frontier, met with any 
success. The rest met with rcj)ulses ot 
varying severity, despite the very small 
forces of the Nepalese. Every antagonistic 
or potentially antagonistic force in India 
was on the alert at once, and preparing 
either to strike at the British or to strike 
into the turmoil which would be occasioned 
by their overthrow. But Moira was prom])t 
and energetic ; the hostile Powers, lacking 
organisation, did not declare tlu'.mselves 
at once. Time was given for Ochterlony to 
turn the tide in Nepal. vSkilfulIy led, the 
British overwhelmed the valiant hx*. 
Territory, of course, was ceded, but th(‘ 
terms were honourable to both pai tit's, 
and, on the one hand, 


a soiTH'what in(‘\])li('able 
uneasiness at home, and 
in 181^^ he was r(‘])lace(I 
l)y Lord Moiia, alter- 
wards Manjiu'ss ol Has¬ 
tings, a politician and 
soldier of consi(l(‘rable 
ex|)erience, who was 
already nearly sixty. He 
went to India looking 
upon Wellesh'y’s polic'y 
as ])ernicious and dan¬ 
gerous. Yery soon he 
became his great prede¬ 
cessor’s disci})le. In 
])]ain terms, he found 
a vigorous anti-British 
aggression a toot on every 
side ; and he rec'ognised 
that the British must 
either be paramount or 
cease to coind. His choice 



RANJIT SINGH 


established a lasting 
' amity betwt'eii the 
British and the inde- 
]>endent Ne}xd Stat(', 
while, on the otlitM*, the 
n(‘W territories su])])lied 
the British with some ol 
the tines! regiments in 
their service. Moreovt‘r, 

> the immediate effect was 
to damj) ('oin])l(‘tely the 
, ardour of the disaffected 
jirinces. 

. Moira, thenceforth to 
be known as Marquess ol 
Hastings, had by this 
tiiiK* thoroughly adopted 
for himself VVellesley’s 
fundamenteil idea ol 


This was the Sikh who rose to power in 
Lahore. He was igrnorant but able; in 1809 
he made an alliance with the Earl of Minto, 
and the British afterwards supported him. 


establishing ascendancy 
by means of subsidiary 
alliances -that is, ol 


between tlu* alternatives was not in doubt. 

The first move ( ame trom a new quarter. 
North of the (ianges, in Oudh, lie the rich 
lands known as the Terai. Bty^ond the 
Terai are the mountains of Nejial, occupied 
by the Ghurka highlanders, soldiers un- 
sur])a.ssed, hardy, daring, staunch, though 
small of stature and few in number. The 
Ghurkas were dissatisfied with their moun¬ 
tains, and began to lay claim to the Terai. 
Hastings rt^quired them to retire, and .sent 
tr()o])s to occiqiy the districts. The Ghurkas 
replied by themselves occu])ying them. 
There was no alternative to war. 

The opening canq^aign was more disas¬ 
trous than usual. Neither officers nor men 
had any exi^erience of hill-fighting, which 
the stout little (ihurkas understood to 


maintaining under treaty in the nativt* 
states, in return for a sub.sidy which 
might or might not be secured by a 
ce.s.sion of territory, a force which should 
at once protect the prince and the stale 
from native aggression, or fmm revolt, 
and practically ensure British control. At 
an auspicious moment for him, 
p the vigorous George Canning 

9^ A became President of the Boaixl 
Kesumed Control in London, so that 
his measures were not hampered. Further, 
the outrages of which the hordes of 
Pathans and Pindaris were guilty—with 
the undoubted connivance of Indur and 
Gwalior—made British activity not merely 
plausible but absolutely imj)erative. 
The death of the Nagpur Bhonsla in 
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i8i6 induced his successor to accept that 
subsidiary alliance which the dead prince 
had resolutely declined. But mischief 
was obviously brewing among the three 
greater Mahratta principalities of the 
west. In 1817, the British movement, 
primarily for the suppression of the 
Pindaris, began. Hastings had avoided 
the common mistake ; he had a huge 
iorce organised, to take the field at several 
]H)ints simultaneously. By these dis- 
]K)sitions, Sinclhia was ])aralysed for hostile 
action, as was Indiir. The Peshwa and 
the Bhonsla each att('mj)ted to cajiturc 
the British “Residents” and 
igour escorts at I’una and 

p NagjHir; each was brilliantly 

foiled. Thereafter, the con¬ 
verging British forces were far too strong 
to meet with any serious resistance. All 
the Mahratta chiefs, except the Peshwa, 
came to terms, as did Amir Khan himself, 
by the beginning ot 1818 ; the P(‘shwa, too, 
was forced to surrender before long; 
n(»lhingwas left but the capture of some 
isolatecl garrisons, the last of which fell in 
i8ip. At Kirki (Puna), Sitabaldi (Xag])ur), 
and near Sinir, there were characteristic 
engagements in which small British bodies 
n'pnlsed an aiiparently overwhelming 
(‘iiemy. P»ut tor the most part, this war 




SIKH WARRIOR TRIBESMEN 


was one m which the British forces were 
palpably too powerful to be faced in the 
held. Beginning as a war m the simplt* 
interest of ])ublic order, for the su])])rcssion 
ot brigandage on a huge scale, it develo])cd 
into tile overthrow of the Mahratta Con¬ 
federacy, every one of whose chiefs, 
except Sindhia and the (iaekwar had 
attacked the British ; while conclusive 
proof was lorthcoming that Sindhia was 
liand-in-glove with the enemy, and was 
restrained only by the paralysing British 
column which hehl him under surveillance. 
It could not, then, be said that the terms 
imposed wen* harsh. As concerned Sindhia, 
the British did little more than assi'i t the 
right from which Barlow had debarred 
them, of extending j>rotection to Raj- 
putana. 1 he Bhonsla was deposed and 
replaced by a minor, till whose majority 
_ . - the British took over the ad- 

ministration. Ilolkar accepted 
^ a subsidiary alliance. The 
one territories, on the 

other hand, were annexed, and his office 
abolished, while he himself was allowed to 
retire to British territory on a handsome 
pension ; and the .small state of Sattara 
was cut out of his dominion, ami bestowed 
on the heir of the house of Sivaji. 

Hastings had been allowed to follow 
out his policy ; when the work was done, 
the Directors were, as usual, pained by 
the great outlay it had involved, and 
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alanned at tho k sponsibihtK s imposed 
on tlu Company bv the iccession of 
terntoiy In India sundiy lulmg houses 
had been discomposed i m iiauding swaim 
of brigands dis]Histd some thousands of 
soldicis depiivtd of oppoi tumties foi lo3t, 
piotection extended to i mimbei of minoi 
ehiefs, and an un])ueedented seeuiity 
'TK w L he stowed on ^ ist jiopiil itions 
of The min who hid done these 

u . things w IS in effect rensuied 

Hastings siipeis(de(l though not m 

foim \e\ el the less Ins siieeessoi Loid 

Amheist w is is little ible is his 

])iedecessois to alstnn liom expulsion 
Histiii^s hid biousht the whole Indi in 
peninsuli into tlu coinjiass ef Hiitish 
iseendiiKv except ten the Indus bisin 
whieh lemiineel independent While 
K iniit Smell lultd it I ilioie theie w is 
no el iiiei 1 e)l tioiibles in tint ejuutei 
Iliit Amheist w is i^siikd on i new side 
\cioss the gie it i\ of Ihnj^il the luler 
ol Ihnmi thought fit to Ihiow elown the 
g ige te) the Thitish 

In the eouise ot the list thiit\ \e us 
Thu mi h lel sufieied Ik an in illusoi\ 
be he! in its own o\e i whelniin^ powei 
iiid the leellenessoi the Ihitish e hie tly 
bee lUse tlu littei while gi\mg m is\lum 
to Huimese subjeets li lel neit lesente el the 
men lees ot the inoniich it \\ i 1)\ foiee 
ot aims Ihe littei h lel in the time ol 


I ord Hastings gone so f ii as to demand 
the lestoiation of I owei Bengal as 
though it hid been i Buimese pio\mc 
Now the Bmmese took jieissessiem of an 
islind off Chittagoiiu, which the British 
cl limed as then own Amheist luintd 
out the Buimese foice and wained 
Bui mi that the limit of Biitish foiheai 
mee hid been leiLhed Bui mi leplied 
l)\ in efleet aiinouneing an invasion 
Wnieieiijicm Amheist deeliied w ii 

J he weiiy e imj) ii^ns of the hist 
Buimese W ai demind biiet lelition In 
1S24 in limy wis sent o\ei se i which 
o( cupied K inge:)on Flu le it u in line d 
mietive owing to eleficunt su])plus In 
Decembei tlu Buimese we le diiven from 
the 11 e ntienchments be foie R ingoon As 
the next s})iin^ id\ ineeel tlu Biitish 
id\aneed up the Ii iw idch is 1 11 is 
First Biome Ihe 11 they weie 
„**** stoppeel by lulls A second 
expeclitiein thieni^^h Ai ik in 
w IS ilse) checke el l)\ 1 mis inel 
l)\ dise ise It w IS not till the beginning 
ot iS_() tint the Huinuse kill-, w is loiced 
to come to teims pi\ing i substintiil 
inelenunl\ ml e e dm^ tlu distiiets ot 
\ss im \iikin uul lenisseiim to the 
^le it sitislietion eif the mh ibit ints who 
hielnolove loi then Buimese luleis 
Flu pieifeiiif^ ition ol the ImimiWu — 
which ousht te) hive been emu I thiough 



THE BRITISH EXPEDITION GOING UP THE IRAWADDI TO RANGOON IN JULY, 1824 
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in six months, whereas it occulted two 
years—again gave occasion for a small 
native state in the heart of India to make 
an experiment in ignoring British authority. 
This was Bhartpur, whose main fortress 
had successfully defied the assault of 
Lord Lake in 
1805, and was 
s u ]) p o s e d to 
be im’pregnable. 

Blunders and 
m i sunder- 
standings be- 
t w e e n O c h - 
t (‘ r 1 o n y , the 
commandant in 
the noi {h - west, 
and the Gover¬ 
nor - G e n e r a 1 , 
encouraged the 
revi\’mg impres¬ 
sion of Llltish T rktsrk nirty'rr' AT Trt? aktt\ 1 



home was strong to prevent intervention 
in the internal affairs of native states. 
It was the time of the Reform movement 
in England, and reformers in all countries 
are slow to believe that the principles 
applicable under the conditions with 
which they art 
familiar are not 
equally valid 
under conditions 
with which they 
are unfamiliar. 
Non-inter¬ 
vention was 
carried to ex¬ 

tremes, with the 
result that in 

the Gwalior 
State the army 
acquired a dan¬ 
gerous jiredomi- 
WTT T lAvr RRVTTMrw nance, and in 


lord METCALFE AND LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK ^ ’ . 

Wl'UkuesS. H U t The first Baron Metcalfe was provisional Governor-General of O U d U m 1 S - 
iH.iri-O; his abilities lay in civil administration. Lord rynvprnTTir*nt 
\V lit n .MttCalle William Bentinck was Governor-Generai from 1H2S to 1835, and gOVemmCIlI WtlS 
was sent to noted as having suppressed suttee, infanticide and dacoity. allowed to rcacll 

re]>lace Orhtcrlony, he recognised the such a jiitch that even the authorities 

n('C(‘ssily lor asseiting British stnuigth. in London began to fear that annexation 

Amherst yielded to Metcalte’s opinion, might be forceil upon them, 

and ])laced troops at bis disposal. The Bentinck succeeded Amherst in 1828, 
(leliance of I^harlpur was met by an and retired himself in 1855. Even his 

Fngint'ors’ attack on the “ impregnalilerule was not wholly devoid of additions 
fort which proved completely successful. to the British dominion, since the two 

The brief excitement which had begun to minor stales of Kurg in the south, and 

stir tlic nativ('mind W'as promptly allayed. British no;*fh-east, were 

The tall ot Bhartpur seemed conclusive annexed—but by their own ex- 

proot ot irresistible jKnver. i/lndTa dosin'. After a year, 

It was not till after 1840 (hat the “ ** during which the very able 

IVitish again had to resort to arms to Governor of tlio North-west Provinces, 

quell an Indian toe, or to emphasise the Sir Charles Metcalfe, held the Governor- 

reality of th('ir ascendancy by requiring Gcneralshi]) ad interim. Lord Auckland 

further cessions of territory. The period was sent out. Before w^e proceed to the 

of exjiansion was closed by the Burmese record of his tenure of office wc shall 

War, w’hich lay altogether outside of India turn to examine the other aspect of the 

itself. The iK^xt period of ex]^ansion was great British experiment in India—the 

inaugurated by intervention in another conduct of administration by Westerns 

state beyond the borders of India. The among Orientals. 

period from 1826 to 1839 was occu])ied The constitution of the Government laid 
. P almost entirely wath organisa- down lor the British dominions in India 

tion and reconstruction in the by the India Act of 1784 remained in 

dominions directly .subject to the force, with .some modifications, until 1858. 

eacc British, and in tho.se wherein Thcrulerof British India wa.s the Governor- 

thc minority of a prince jilaced adminis- General in council. The only limitation 

(ration temporarily in the hands of the to his power lay in the two facts, that he 

British. P'or what was done during those was removable at the will of a supreme 

years, and notably, under the rule of body in England, and that he might 

Lord William Bentinck, much credit is due be severely called to account if he trans- 

to the Government. It is open to question, gressed their instructions: he need not 

however, whether Government was equally obey, but if he did not he must be prepared 

wise in its inaction. The pressure from to ju.stify his disobedience. He disobeyed 


A Few 
Years of 
Peace 


such a ])itch that even the authorities 
in London began to fear that annexation 
might he lorceil uj^on them. 

IFmtinck succet'ded Amherst in 1828, 
and retired himself in 1835. Even his 
rule was not wholly devoid of additions 
to the British dominion, since the two 
minor stales of Kurg in the south, and 

British norfh-east, were 

annexed—hut by their own ex- 
• l>rossed dosin'. ‘ After a year, 

in n la which the very able 

Governor of tlio North-w^est Provinces, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, held the Governor- 
Gcncralshi]) ad interim. Lord Auckland 
was sent out. Before w^e j^roceed to the 
record of his tenure of office wc shall 
turn to (examine the other aspect of the 
great British experiment in India—the 
conduct of administration by Westerns 
among Orientals. 

The constitution of the Government laid 
down lor the British dominions in India 
l)y the India Act of 1784 remained in 
force, with .some modifications, until 1858. 
The ruler of British India wa.s the Governor- 
General in council. The only limitation 
to his power lay in the two facts, that he 
was removable at the will of a supreme 
body in England, and that he might 
be severely called to account if he trans¬ 
gressed their instructions : he need not 
obey, but if he did not he must be prepared 
to justify his disobedience. He disobeyed 
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at his own peril. His council could help 
him, and might hamper him, Init could 

T\u' sv\\">veY\’ve 

jiowers \n London were responsible lor 
a})pointing to the post a ca]ia\)le man, 
and one who.st* views, at the outset at 
least, were in harmony with their own. 
That responsibility was shared between the 
« ...... nation, as represented by the 

esponsi 11 y Hoard of Control, 

or mvian directors of the East 

Government i xi /' 

India Company—the ( orn- 

pany hein^^ the subordinate of the two. 
The instructions issued fo the Governor- 
General, which he could disobey only at his 
])eril, were laid dowai on the initiativT or 
with the sanction of the Board of Control. 

The (hn'ernor-General was usually, but 
not always, a jktsoti wliose actual know¬ 
ledge of the East was at secondhand: 
who was, liowevcr, verst‘d in the busines.s 
of administration, dijilomacy, or war— 
possibly of all three; while his advisers 
on the ('oniK'il were Indian experts. At 
home, the tendency of directors to sub¬ 
ordinate political to commercial considera¬ 
tions was iiu'n'asin^dy conntiTacted by 
tlie trained jioliticians on the Board of 
Control. Th(' most noteworthy changes 
in the system took place on the rent'wal 
of tlu* ('omj)aiiy’s charter in 1H53, when 
certain powers which had been leit to 
the Goveriiors-iii-Conncil of the minor 
presulencit's were transferred to the central 
or supreme Government in Bengal. 

On the aecjuisition of fresh t(‘rritorics, 
those* which lay in Northern or Central 
India were normally joined to the Bengal 
rr(*si(leiicv; those* e)n the we^st of the 
Ni/,ain’s elominiems, to Bomliay; those 
on the south and east, to MadrjLs, With 
the extension ol doininiem, those territories 
which had l)e*eii in touch with the British 
were nsiially laeinght under the same 
system of go\’e*i nment as the first presi¬ 
dencies to which they wea'e attachcel ; 
theise wliic'h lay further afield were usually 
knf)wn as non-regulation pro- 
Treatment ControlUd 


cm ory governors being allowed 

a larger latitude. As the ascendancy was 
cstablish(‘d, a British Resident or Agent 
was a])pointcd to the court of each state, 
w'liose IniK'tions were ])artly ambassadorial, 
partly advisory, while*, his advice might on 
occasion be of a pcremjHory character. 
The ascendancy, as we have seen, was 
usually supported by the maintenance of 
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on somewhat difft‘rent lines. 


IRY OF THE WORLD 

a considerabJo ''contingent” or sepoy 

force, under British officers, who further 
protected the native. Government against 
eitlier disturbance from vvitJiin or aggres¬ 
sion from without, while restraining it 
from becoming aggressive itself. 

The Britisli power, then, was maintained 
by the three Company’s armies in tlie 
three presidencies, com])osed not quite 
exclusively of native regiments under 
Britisli otficers, natives holding only non¬ 
commissioned appointmen Is. In the 
Bengal army, these natives, it is to he 
noted, were mainly liigh-caste Hindus, 
either Brahmans or Rajputs, with a strong 
admixture of Mussulmans, who adliered 
to the Mogul traditions, while the Hindus 
were specially sensitive about all matters 
which touched their caste. The Bombay 
and Madras armies, recruited from districts 
where few of the jiopulation belonged to 
the higher castes, wc're much less sensitive 
—facts which bore fruit in tlie time ol tlie 


Mutiny. Besidi's the Comjianys armi(‘s, 
there were a certain number ot King’s 
troo])s or white regiments of the Ri‘gular 
Army serving in India in rota- 
® . tion. The officers of the (‘om- 
Force s armies wt*re the servants 

of the Comj)any; the two main 
branches of tlu* ordinary arlministia- 
tion magisterial and rt‘V(‘niu‘ work — 
were in the hands ot the ('ompany’s 
civil service. H>ut in the non-regulation 
provinces the highest ]H)sts were ollen in 
the hands of soldiers, who were also 


extensively employed in what is known m 
India as “ ]>olitica] ” work, a term apj)li(‘d 
generally to the business of lon'ign, diplo- 
nialic, and quasi-diplomat ic. affairs. 

In general, the aim of govevnmenf 
was not to impose u\)on the natives 
Euroj)ean customs or laws, exct*j)t where 
Europeans were (orK'erned, but to system¬ 
atise file existing indigenous laws and 
cnsloins, so far as they were aseertainabk*, 
and to a])ply them in aiTordanci* with 
native sentiment, except where, tliey wen* 
pal])al)ly productive of serious evils. 

Now, the great bulk of the revenue, was 
derived from land, and the history of the 
land settlements illustrates the honest, if 


not alw^ays perfectly successful, efforts of 
the British Government to regulate 
matters with justice. The beginning was 
made in Bengal, as being the first territory 
under direct British government. Here 
the issue of the attempt was the “ Per¬ 
manent Settlement ” of Cornwallis. The 
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measures taken by Warren Hastings had provements in cultivation. On this theory, 
been avowedly of a t(nuporary character, the great object was to encourage the 
])ending a full investigation of the system zemindar to improve cultivation by giving 
of land K'nure. Lack of ('xpi'rience, him security of tenure. The distrk ts were 
coupled with Western preconceptions, assessed, the amounts the zemindars 
which P>ri(ish ('ornmissioners naturally were to ])ay wen* fixed in ])en ianeiic<\ 
read into the conditions they found, led and their lull j)ropri(‘tary rights were 
Cornwallis somtwhat astray. confirmed to them and to their lieirs. 

rhe Moguls and their Nawabs had By degrees, however, the true relation 
larmed out the districts to revenue* officers, of the zemindars to the soil became 
whose business it was to colli'ct the amount apjiarent. In the .South of India tlu'y 
of revenue at which the district was had never acquired the same outward 
assessed. Primarily, tliese z(*mindars be- likeness of landed jaoprietors as in Bengal, 
caim* lanrllords, in so tar as tlu; money The investigations conducted th(*re in 
they coll(‘cled might be termed rent. conne('tion with the territories annex(‘d 
I'hey were the receiv(*rs ol rent from the aft(‘r the Mysori* wars led to the conclu- 
cultivator, and they might collect a gnsat sion that the actual j^easantry were tin* 



DURBAR OF THE RULER OF THE MAHRATTA STATES AT PUNA 


The Peshwa at Puna was the nominal hend of the five Mahratta chiefs. His support of the British action against 
Tippu Sahib was secured by treaty in and the ceiemonial attending the ratification of the treaty is depicted above. 

<l(‘;d mou* than ever rtsiched the Treasury. tnu* ])roprietors, ov I'lse the “village 
'riu'V had no legal security of ti'min* oi ol communities, ’ of which tlu'y wt'it' 

siK'cession to a zeiuin lari, but it th(*y paid memb(T.s. Htaii'e, tin* land ^adtlement in 

what was ex})e('ted, and behaved them- the .south was lor the most ])art madt* on 

.selves, Ilit'V were not likely It) be dis- the basis ol tht* direct j)ayment of the rent 

jiossesstHl, and their sons were normally or land tax by the rye/or jieasant cultivator 

ap])ointed to succeed them. It may be to the Government, without intervention 

reiuark(‘d that tht‘y were usually Hindus, of any zemindar. The peasant got his 

die Mohammedans seeking rather mili- fair rent, fixity of ttaiure, and right of 

tary (*iu])lovment. Sundry of the* great traiisler, subjec't to his payment of the 

zemindars I'lad rt'ceived the tith* of raja. Government claim. H(*re, however, the 

With western analogi»‘s in their minds, Bengal error ol making the assessment 

the British regarded the zemindars as iiermanent. was avoided. The valuation, 

landlords, proprietors of the soil, like* the subject to certain modifications, was 

landed gentry in Tviigland, with the extended over a term of years long enough 

peasantry as llicir tenants, as the pensons to give the cultivator securiiy that he 

who would reap most benefit from im- would get full benefit for all improvements ; 
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but after the term of years, the valuation 
was to be revised. 

A third form of land settlement was 
necessary in the provinces of the Upper 
Ganges. Here a large proportion of the 
inhabitants belonged to Rajput clans. 
In the old days, the chief of the clan had 
often been looked upon as the i)roj)rietor 
.p of the soil, and under the 

Land Mogul (jovernment these chiefs, 
^ . or talukdiirs, had trequently 

uuestion appointed to collect the 

revenue for their districts, like the 
zemindars of Lower Bengal, as tai as 
government was concerned, hut with a 
much closer apj^roxiination to the position 
of English oi Scottish landowners. But 
besides the talukdars with traditional 

rights, tliere was niiK'h of the land which 
had undoiihtedly Iwn held by peasant 
culti\’ators and village communities. In 
these n‘gions the “ Thomasonian ” settle¬ 
ment was a v(‘ry careful attempt to adjust 
the several claims of talukdars, ryots, and 
N’lllage communities, to be regarded as the 
true iiroprietors under (Government. Some 
authorities are of opinion that the ideas 
then current m England led in this case 
to the claims of talukdars being unduly 
overridden in favour of peasant propiie- 
tary • to the economic advantage of the 
peasant, but to the irritation not only ol 
the chiefs, but ot the clan sentiment of 
the ])oi)ulation. 

With wars jicrjictually on hand, it was 
not till the period of expansion was closed 
by the Burmese War that the (iovermnenl 
was able to undertake very much beyond 
the ordinary business ol administering the 
law, collecting tlu' revenue, and carrying 
through the land settlements in Bengal 
and tlie Deccan. The Thomasonian s(‘ttle- 
rnent m tlie North-W(‘st Province'^ came 
later. But the period which followed— in 
England, the era of the great Reform Ihll 
and of reaction against the old Toryism— 
was filled with earnest efforts to improve 
the condition of the peoples of 
Efforts efforts, largely, 

Reform l^^ough by no means exclu¬ 
sively, connected with the rule 
of Lord William Bentinck, were of two 
kinds—those directed to the introduc¬ 
tion of positive improvements, and those 
aiming at the suppression of evil but 
traditional customs and institutions. 
Among the former the two most note¬ 
worthy w’ere, perhaps, the development 
of education among the natives by the aid 
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of the State, and the gradual creation of a 
system of irrigation by canals, to cope 
with the recurrence of droughts and 
famines which periodically devastab d the 
whole peninsula. 

Partici])ating in the character ot both 
classes of reform was the control established 
over the primitive jire-Aryan races of 
certain hill-districts. Hall among the 
Mers of Merwara, and Outram among the 
Bhils of Kandesh, won among these 
peoples- who had never bc'cn brought into 
n‘al subjc'ction c ither by Mohamnu'dan or 
Mahratta coiKjuerors—a personal asccmcl- 
aiicy, which gave them an extraordinary 
influence, wIicmt hith('rto both coercion 
and conciliation had tailed. In both 
c'asc‘s th(' wild lolk learnc'd to look upon 
the luiglishmen with an overmast ('ring 
admiration and trust which Ic'd them to an 
unprecedentcHl docility: so that thc'ywere 
taught tor the' first time in their history 
to dc'sire ])eace and order among them- 
.selves, to give up savageiic's which had 
held sway Irom time' immc'inorial, and to 
develop themselves into a wc'll-c’onducted, 
if decidedly piimitive, agricultural folk. 

„ , Ol vc'i'v much the' same' c'ha- 

Personal 1 ‘ 1 r 

, „ lactei weic'the })rocec‘clingsof 

inriu^cc Maepherson among 

with natives ip^^Khonds in Orissa. In this 
district, the gh.istly jiractice ol olfc'iing 
human sacrifices still ])revailed among a 
j)eopl(‘ who belic'ved tliat wise mc'ii jiro- 
pitiate the Evil Spiiit who is too strong 
lor the (Good .Spirit. Heiicc' thc! Khonds 
argiic'd that il you want a gocxl harvest 
you must sacrifice human victims to the 
powers ol evil. Maepherson acciuired 
sullicient ascendancy over theun to 
induce them to try the' experiment of 
omitting the ])ro])itiatory saciific*.', and 
telling the goddc'ss to hold the British 
resjKuisible for theii neglect of her 
interests. The harvest was particularly 
good, and the British were manilcestly 
none the worse. From this tjie Khonds 
.inferred that the British were more ])c)wtT- 
ful than the. goddess, and the practice of 
human sacrifices cc'asc'd. 

Human sacrifices were peculiar to the 
primitive Dravidian districts. But among 
the Hindus the jiractice of “ suttee ” {salt, 
dedicated), the self-immolation of widows 
on the husbaners funeral j>yre, was almost 
universal. It had, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, acquired a ])owcrful religious sanc¬ 
tion, although it was not authorised by 
the Hindu scriptures; .so much so that 
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Government long hesitated before ventur¬ 
ing on a measure so antagonistic to popular 
sentiment as its suppression, contenting 
themselves with the Mohammedan rule 
that the act of the widow must be volun¬ 
tary in fact, as it always was in theory. 
Proof of com])ulsion, however, was hard to 
obtain, though there could be no doubt that 
<.omi)ulsion was habitually applied. Ben- 
tinck, on his a/rival, made uj) his mind that 
total Mi])pression must be risked, and, to 
the general surprise, the (‘diet was accepted 
without any signs of pojmlar excitement, 
d'he native pot('ntates took examj)le from 
the British, and suttee disa'ppeared. 

Brigandage on a gigantic scale was 
(ruslied with the supjiression of the 
Piiidaris. It remained on a smaller lint 
^till sufticiently serious scale in the form 
ol dacoity. India w'as infested with hands 


by strangulation. The natives believed 
them to be under divine, or rather diabolic, 
protection ; and it was only the curious 
counter-superstition that the ikbal (the 
luck) of the Company was stronger than 
the Thug demon that gradually brought 
the populace to venture on giving evi¬ 
dence. Every conviction of a Thug weak¬ 
ened the ])opular superstition in th(‘ir 
favour. Presently some of the Thugs 
themselve.s began to leveal the secrets of 
their organisation, and Benlinck’s adminis¬ 
tration has the credit of the suppression of 
the w'hole gruesome; system, its success 
therc'in being mainly due to the abilities 
and energy of Major Sleeman. 

The rcjiression of one more evil jiractice 
remains to be noted. The mortality among 
girl-infants w'as enormous. No one doubted 
that it was due to infanticide, but to jirove 



SUTTEE, OR SACRIFICE OF A WIDOW UPON HER HUSBAND’S FUNERAL PYRE 
The British Governors long he.sitated to attempt the suppression of this practice, but Lord William Bcntinclc, Governor- 
General from ]^2Hto Is.Ci, issued an edict making the practice criminal, and obedience followed without resistance. 


of Dakaits or Dacoits, who wTought pillage 
and slaughter and vanished. It was 
gradually ascertained that there was a 
regular liereditary caste of Dacoits, mem¬ 
bers of w^hich formed the nucleus ol most 
of thes(‘ bands, otten in league or associa- 
lion wath eminently res]:»ectable members 
of society. Such w'as the popular fear ot 
these brigands that immense difficulty 
was experienced in collecting cvidenct; 
against them. They flourished most in 
the districts where Western doctrines of 
evidence prevented summary methods of 
imnishment, and it was only by very slow 
degrees that the evil was reduced materi¬ 
ally, and finally practically stamped out. 

Quite distinct from the bands of Dacoits 
were the Thugs—another hereditary caste 
which carried out its murderous operations 
against individuals, without bloodshed. 


that a l)aby had not died a natural death 
was next to im]wssiblc. Tlie cause was 
clear. 'fhe Hindu was bound by his 
religimi to see that his daughters got 
married. Conventions had made the cost 
of marrying a dauglitcr into a crushing 
expensi' for a ])o()r man ; therefore a poor 
man could not afford to bring up daughters 
—and his daughters did not grow up. 
Merely to ])enalise a crime which could 
hardly ever be proved was a hopelessly 
inadequate remedy, (iovernment set a 
limit to the expenditure on weddings, and 
penalised the “ religious ” beggars whose 
attendance in swarms—demanding in the 
name of religion a hospitality wdiich the 
Hindu dared not refuse—had created a 
very substantial portion of the cost. The 
re.sult was that in a very few years the 
balance of the sexes was restored. 
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EXPEDITION TO KANDAHAR GOING THROUGH THE BOLAN PASS IN 1838 

thrSll“«ulfwrtfew\iy1Vtol^JSLrchfroSI^^^^ 

me nnai result was tfte tragredy of the march from Kabul, a disaster unparalleled in the history of British arms in India. 
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rhaptcT in tlie history of the 
^ British exjumsion in India which o})ens 
with tht‘ ^ovtMnor-^4('neralship of Lord 
Auckland is very lar^^ely cuncaa'iied with 
re^nons and ])(‘opl(‘s that had hith(Tto 
lain lu'yond tlu‘ area wh(M(‘in British 
ac'tivilic's had mainly hc'cn exercised. 

Of thes(‘ coimtrit's, two the Punjab 
and Sindh-lit' within the borders oi India 
proper. P> yond the Punjab is Ai/;hani- 
staii : beyond Al^hanistan, Persia ; and 
bt'yond Persia, Russia. And wt^ must 
now examine the histoi y ol all these during 
tlu' halt-ct'iitiiry lollowmg the retirement 
ot W'arrt'Ti Hastings, with more or less 
detail, aceoidmg as it belongs to or btsirs 
ui»on the histoi y ol India lu'rselt. 

Russia was destined to take the place, 
lormt'rly held by I'lant'e, ol the out' 
IhiioptMU Powt'i which might attempt to 
thallengt' British sujat'rnaty in India. 
'I'liat plat'e was lost by Franee from tht' 
day when British naval supremacy was 
. liiially establislu'd. T'or Russia 

a^ival*^* alone the ovc'iiaiid route 

r I j- might ('onceivabh' become 
for India , .11 i 

some (lav practnable. In any 

cas(‘, th(‘ expansion ol Russia must be 
Asiali(\ (h'ographit al conditions made 
it suie that lier boundaru's would gradu- 
alh’ shilt nearer and nearer to the Indian 
Irontier. 

P>ut Russia was remote. In effect, 
Persia and Aighanistan lay Ix'twei'ii her 
and the mountain-barriers ot India. It 
was not till PaluK'rston ruled in the 
h'oK'ign (Il'tice that hhiglish statesmen began 
seriously to teel in her moix* than in France 
the Pow'er against whose aggression (beat 
Britain must be on guard. Persia, how- 
ev(‘r, began to feel tlie Russian j^ressure 
at an early date. She lelt that she must 
be overwhelmed by Russia unless she 
had British suppi^rt. In the eyes of the 
British, sh(‘ stood as a buffer against 
France rather than Russia. When the 
Tsar was in alliance with Najioleon, in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, 
Britain was ready to support Persia. 
Hence, Persian treaties w(Te inaugurated 
in the time of Lord Minto. When France 


ha 1 ceased to be dangerous, diplomatic 
arrangements with Persia were in the hands 
of the home authorities, and they cc'ased 
to interc'st tlu'mselvc*^ in lA'rsia. Hence, 
w'hen trouble aros * between Russia and 
Persia m icSgf), Britain did not intervene. 
ThcTeupon Persia, unprotected, placed 
herself virtually at Russia’s disjiosal. 

. Beyond that was the fact that 

^K**^**"* Mohammi'daiis in 

® India regarded the Shah as the 

o ussia of Islam. Persia began 

to dream of an Indian empire, to be 
acquired with Russian su])])ort. What 
Russia dreamed of is a matter for con¬ 
jecture. 

Persia could not approach India without 
first absorbing Aighanistan. At times 
PtTsia and Afghanistan had bei'ii under 
oiK' ruler : but since the days ol Ahmed 
Shah Durani who had triumphed over 
the Mahrattas at Paiiipat in I7f)i — 
Afghanistan had been indeix'iident under 
the ruk‘ ol his ofispring. WTieii Wellesley 
reaclu'd India in i/c^S, tlu' Kabul state 
w'as credited with gri'at strength and 
aggressive intentions. It was n'lit, how¬ 
ever. by dissensions and rivalries lor the 
rulershi]). A ])owaTtiil family, the Barak- 
zai brother's, became dominant, and s('t up 
and de})()sed the* nominal kings ol the 
Duiani dynasty. In 1810 tlu' tlu'u king, 
Shah Shuja, was dri\(‘n from lht‘ country, 
and took uj) his abode under Ihitish 
])rotection. After xarious xacissit tides, 
Aighanistan w\as in effect ])arcelled out 
among the Barak/.ai brothers, except 
Herat, which remained in the liands of 
one ol the Durani family—to whom the 
Barakzais still jn'otessed alle- 
n « gianct'. From iSgt), oni' of the 
SUte*" Kabul. Dost 

Mohammed, wxis the real monarch, 
at first with the title of Wazir, and 
later with that, familiar to British ears, 
of Amir. 

More than once during thest' ye^^rs 
there Imd been menaces ol Persian aggres¬ 
sion in the direction of Herat : but the 
Barakzais had been largely occupied by 
alternate feuds and alliances with their 
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Indian neighbour, tlie Sikh ruler of the 
Punjab, Maharajah Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

The reader may be reminded that the 
Siklis had come into being as a reformed 
Hindu sect early in the sixteenth century. 
Primarily a heterodox religious body, 
their disregard of caste separated them 
from the orthodox Hindus, while they 
were in even worse odour with the Mussul¬ 
mans. Hence, lorming a close community, 
they were not long in acquiring the charac¬ 
teristics of a distinct race, 
while the circumstance com¬ 
pelled them to ado])t a mili- 
tary organisation, under a 
series ol leaders or [)rophets , 
called (iurus, oi whom the mB 

last, (iovind Singh, was killed 
in 1708. The Sikhsdis- j||| 

ciples all bore the name' ol 
Singh (lion) ; in their military 
cat)acity tht'y were known as 
the Khalsa, the “ army ol the ^ 

Occupying mainly the 
Punjab and Sirhind, Ixdween 
the upper Jumna and the 


approve its(‘li more thoroughly than in 
his relations with the British. With keen 
eyes he watched the progress of affairs in 
India: lu* was under no illusions when ^ 
Holkar seemed for a moment to have bidden * 
success till defiance to the victors of 
Assaye and Laswari. The initial failures 
of the Ghurka W'ar set him on the alert 
tor possilfilities ; but after that he was 
fully convinced that Fate would one day 
bring all India under British dominion, and 
he was steadily resolved to 

L do nothing which should draw 
the Punjab into collision with 
the British during his lifetime. 

The territory of the Sindh 
Amirs was formed by the dis¬ 
tricts of the Indus basin below 
the Punjab. The population 
was chietly Mohammedan ; 
the state or states were not 
highly organised, or aggres¬ 
sive ; and they paid tribute 
to the Diirani monarchy. 

About the year 1808, the 
Jh'itish openi'd diplomatic 
uCiCiLAND lelatiOiis, a.s W(.‘ saw bt'loie. 


iiiv. I I iiiuiitL ciiiu iin.- EARL OF AUCKLAND Ji iciiu^iis, ^dvv in-iuir, 

Sutlej rivers, the Sikhs were The first Earl of Auckland with Peisia, with Kabul, with 
perpetually exjiosed to ]X‘rs<‘- Lahore, and also with Sindh; 

cution from the Moguls at Kabul m January, 1 .S 42 . in th(‘ last case, mainly tor till' 


Delhi, and to the attack of Afghan in- 
vadi'rs. Yet th(‘y were not emshed. 
They fornu‘d a sort of confederacy of 
territorial groiqis known as d/fs/s, whose 
j)owei wa.' (juit(‘ out ot proportion to tluar 
numbers, sinci* they w(‘re in a considerable 
minority among Hindus and Moham- 
Rise niedans. But th(*v did not 
. K ^i^'hieve dominion until the cliiih 

Power IMisls, young Ranjit 

Singh, just when the eighteenth 
century was passing into the nineteenth, 
began to get himsi'lt recognised as the 
h(‘ad of the whole Sikh body in the Punjab. 

Among the native princi‘^ with whom the 
British came into contact, Ranjit Singh— 
with two others, Haidar Ah’ and Madhoji 
Sindhia -stands out a^ of altogether ex- 
ce})tional ability. ITnder his guidance, the 
Sikhs gradually dominated the entire 
Punjab, in (oiirse of time mastering 
Multan on the south-west ; wresting 
Peshawar and Kashmir from the Barak- 
zais. With the ht^lj) of Euro})ean ofificeis, 
he so organised the Khalsa that it became 
—in proportion to its numbers—by far the 
most powerful and best discijfiined army 
that any Indian monarch had controlled. 
In nothing, however, did his shrewdness 
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])ur])Ose of ojiening uj) tlu‘ Indus for com¬ 
merce, When lt‘ar ol Fn'iich aggression 
C(‘ased, the (iovernment ot India in turn 
ceased to interest it si'll imu'h in Pi'i'sia or 
Afghanistan. A fni'iidly Punjab was a 
si'curc barrii'r against tlu' invasion of 
Afghans or Pt'rsians which hardly 
amounted to a si'rious menaci'; and Sinclh 
was in no way a source of anxiety. In that 
(juarter, the only difficulties likely to arise 
would spring from Ranjit Singh’s desire 
to extend his dominions, that astute 
rul<*r being determiiu'd to acquire e\'erv- 
thing which thi' British did not ])eremj)- 
torily forbid, as they had vetoed his pro- 
j>osal to claim sovereignty in Sirhind ; and 
further, lo make a great favour of a('C(*d- 
*1^1. A . * their washes, in return 

p .. . for which conciNsions in other 

* claimed. Sindh itself did not 
come wathin the range of his aggressive 
ambitions until after 1818, when he had 
made himself master of Multan, which 
had hitherto been subject to Kabul. 

By 1836, commercial treaties had been 
arranged with the Sindh Amirs ; Ranjit 
Singh was still living, and at the height of 
his })ow^er, in the Punjab ; Shah Shuja 
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Fears of 
Russian 
Designs 

not 


was dwelling at Ludhiana in Sirhind, a 
futile ]’)retender to the Atglian throne; 
Dost Mohammed was the de facto ruler 
of Afghanistan ; and Mohammed Shah, 
who had recently succeeded to tlu' Persian 
throne, was meditating vast schemes— 
to be carried out with Russia at his back— 
of which the hist stage was to be the re- 
/'onquest of Alghanistan, and the hrsl 
ste]) the ca})ture of Herat. 

Lord AiK'kland had hardly arrived in 
India when it bec'am'e obvious that the 
affairs of Alghanistan and Persia required 
serious attention, a necessity due to the 
fact that (‘\eryo:ie wa^ periecdly satisfied 
that Russia was at the bac k ol Persia in 
1 k‘! aggn^ssive di'si^ns, and that 
tlu' Shall wa^ men'Iy the 
catsj)aw ot tile 'I'sar. Dost 
MohammiMl was anxious. He 
did not like Russia; but h(‘did not like 
ltH‘ Sikh^. riie new (iovernoi-(ieniaal 
was j)()lit(dy indisposed to intervc'iie in 
lavour oi Kabul against Lahonx and th(‘ 
Amir hoped to cliangc' his attitud(‘ by a 
showot tiKMidliness to Russia. Dqilomacy 
should hav(' turn able to leron^ile Ranjit 
Singh and Do^t Mohammed, wlua'eby the* 
designs of Persia would have been irus- 
tiatt'd. Hut Auckland’s advis('rs weie 
too siic('esslully 
beguiled by the 
Dost’s assump¬ 
tion ot Inendli- 
nc'.s to Russia, 
and w('ie sujier- 
(luously anxious 
to }) 1 o ]) i 11 a t e 
Raujit. Wdieii 
tlu'y found that 
the shiewd Sikh 
had no (k'siie t('» 
be jiresentedwith 
Kabul, they be¬ 
thought them- 
^1‘lves of ej(‘cling 
Dost Mohainnied 
in lavour oi Shah 
Shuja, a im'asiire 

which could be carried out only by 
onijiloyment ot a huge British force. 

Nh)W, in 1837 the scheme, though ex¬ 
ceedingly wrong-headed, had the excuse 
that Persian armies were actually moving 
on Herat, and had begun the siege betore 
the end of the y(*ar. But Herat held out 
stoutly, uiuU'r the leadershi]) of a young 
English officer, Eldred Pottinger, who 
had made his way thither. The months 


Movement 
Ag&inst (he 
Afghans 



HYDER KHAN 


Hycler was Governor of Ghazni in the troubles of I8:is 41, and Dost 
Mohammed was the real ruler of Afghanistan from 1826 to 18<’»:i. 


the 


passed, the besiegers made no impression, 
Persia realised that Russia was satisfied 
to egg her on without taking risks herself, 
and by the autumn of t8j8 the siege 
broke up, and the whole movement of 
aggression collapsed. The only ])ossible 
j)retext for direct intervention in Afghan¬ 
istan had vanished. 

Nevertheless, Auckland and his ad\'isers, 
in detiance of all com])etent opinion, 
jiressed on with their design. 
Ranjit Singh did not refuse 
assistance, but declined to 
allow British troops to march 
through his territory. Hence, the main 
route by Peshawar and the Khaibar J^ass 
was barred. The second route, across 
Sindh and Baluchistan, and by Quetta 
through th(‘ iiolan Pass, was adopted, 
the Khaibar being left to the Sikhs. Thus, 
not Kabul but Kandahar in the south ot 
Afghanistan becanu‘ the |)rimary objective 
of the British ex])edition. 

'Fhe Amirs, or ( hiids ol the Sindh con- 
i(‘d(‘iacy, and the Bahu hi chiefs ot Kcdat, 
though theoretically friendly, raised as 
many obstac k's as tluw dared, openly or 
s(‘crelly, but did not xamture on a display 
ot })aij)able hostility. By the end of 
March, i8 >(|. the British had gained 
possess! o n ot 
Kandahar, with- 
o u t m e e ting 
activ’e resistance, 
and Shall Shuja 
was duly pro¬ 
claimed. Some 
threi! m o n t h s 
later, the army 
p r 0 c e e d e d 
against Ghazni, 
a very strong 
fort, Ol route for 
Kabul. One ol 
the gates which 
had not bt*en 
])roperly secured, 
was blown up, 
e n a b 1 i n g the 
place to be successtully stormed—an 
operation which caused great elation. 
Dost Mohammed’s followers at Kabul 
were not prepared to face an engagement, 
and th(‘ Dost himself had no alternative 
but to flet; preci])itately across the border, 
A year later, having redeemed his honour 
as a soldier by valiant conduct in a 
skirmish, and feeling his cause to be 
helpless, he showed his appreciation of 
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^^v\U^h \\onoviv by voluntarily surrcnderini: 
himself, and retiring to lu)noni*d)lo custody 
hi Firithh tmitorw 

11 SJnih Sliuju had been n'<iorcd a( the 
i'nst ol comparatively httir hload'^hcd, it 
was stiJI oln'ious that tlio acqiiiosmico of 
his .subjects was only skin-dee]), and that 
bis throne could V)e secured only by the 


Surrender 
of Dost 
Mohammed 


])n\sence oi the Ih itisli bayonets 
which liad won it lor him — 
at least during" tlie months 
l;etw(rn tlu* lli.^dil and (lu‘ sur¬ 


render ot Dost MoliamiiU'd. i^'ive thou¬ 


sand iiHUi W('re lelt at Kabul, and smaller 


garri^o^s at Kaud.ihar and other points. 
IVhu'nai^hten lemaiiied at the capital 
with Shah Shuja, It) control th(‘ govern¬ 


ment. 


lion. . Macna^hten, absolutely i)aralvsed 
by tilt' utler iucompetent e of the military 
maiiagenu'nt. via'y soon found that annihi- 
Jatioii woiikl hr the only iiltci native to 
acce|)taiice ol tlu‘ most ignominious tt'rius 
of surrt'iitlt'r. d'lie conditions were, that 
the British should retire, bag and baggage, 
from Afghanistan, leaving hostages ; the 
Atghans were to lacilitate their de])arture. 
But Akbar Khan, instead ot ])r()viding the 
])romis(‘d iacilities, bt'gan to seize stores 
and to demand more hostages. Mac- 
naghten made a last despiaale attenijit 
at a j)er.sonal lU'gotiation with Akbar, 
who seiz('d and shot him d(‘ad — jirobably 
an impnaiu'ditated dnioitcwcnl. 

Kven now, the military authorities, on 
whom the control d(‘vol\a‘d, could see^ 


Wlu'ii the Dost surrendered, the qui- 
e-iC(‘nce ol the Alghaiis 


nothing bcUter- than to ratil\’ th(‘ conven¬ 
tion. d'he garrisons. 


(lid not l(‘ad Auckland 
to rtiinove his troo])^, 
but to withdraw anothei 
hanlly less important 
lae'tor in the' quie'scerice 
— th.‘ subsidies to nati\-e 
chii'ts and tribes, which 
had tran(]uillised them. 
'J'his lorm ol economy 
was not appr(‘cialed by 
the Alghans, who were' 
very soon seedhing with 
hostility, (Mubittc'red by 
the misconduct of some* 
of th(‘ troops in the' 
Kabul garrison, which, 
to inaki' matlers more 
dangerous, had been 



howcwcT, at Kandahar, 
(iha/ni, and |(‘llalaba(l, 
relus(*d to nb(*y tlu' ordcTs 
for(‘vacuation. On Janu¬ 
ary (), all the British 
snb](‘cts at Kabul - some 
15,000 souls, soldiers, 
(iviliiins, and canij)-fol- 
low'tM's, iiK'D, women, and 
( hildien—began thiMr dis¬ 
astrous maich, through 
teinpe'sts and snow¬ 
storms, towards jellala- 
bad—all ex('ept tlu' host¬ 
ages. On the I ph, a 
sing](‘ survivor reach<‘d 
the goal. XoiK' olht'r, 
s i\'e a few’ who had 


phu'ccl in very inade- shah shuja be'eii added to the host- 

quately lortihi'd canton- The Amir of Afghanistan who was restored ages, W('l(‘ U'tt allVe. 
i ,-i .1 to his throne by the help of British arms in 1 s.rs. a 11 i i r 11 -a j 

ments outside the city, ^ All had lalh'ii vudims to 

W’hile the general wiio commanded the mercik‘ss weather oi* the more 

them w'as ])aint! lly incompetent. mercile.ss Alghans. 

The event might easily have been The disaster w'as w'ilhout ])arallel in tlu* 
prophesied. Shah Shuja had entered history of tlu‘ P>ritish in India. It origin- 

Kabul in August, iSjp. In November, ated in an iiK'xcusable attempt to carry 

1841, a riot broke out, and one ol the out a policy ol interlenmce Which was in 

British ])olitical oflicers, Sir A!(“xander ^ Great rev('rsal of the princi- 

BuriK'-., was murdered. The troops lay which t‘ven the most 

passive' in the cantoiinu'nts while tlu* riot Disaster ^f fjovernors-Dent'ral 

exj)and('d into a general rising. Message's had acted hitherto. The policy 

lor reinforcc'ments were despatclu'd to had been carried out with a blind disregard 

Kandahar and (hindamak ; but tlw troo]).s lor the most ordinary military ])recaiition.s, 

at (huidamak themselves had to fall back and lor the sentiments of the ])b])ulati(m. 

on j('llalabad to cover the Khaibars, and When the crisis, thus rendered inevitable, 

the w’inter weather soon made any advances arrived, it w^as fac(‘d with jiaralytic de.s])air. 

from Kandahar impossible. There w’ere native chiefs—Dost Mohammed 

A son of Dost Mohammed, Akbar Khan, was one such, and Kanjit vSingh, who died 

was recognised as the leader ol the rebel- in 1859, had been another - who knew’ 
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llidt tbes(' tliin^N did not ans(‘ from At Ghazni, on the otlier hand, the coin- 

(‘sstMitial (U‘('ay in tlu' mij^lit of the British : mandant lailt'd to hulcl his own ; ])ut at 

but siieli meii vvt'rc' the exei'ption. In th(‘ Kandahar, (h'lU'ral Xott soon ])roved 

iKitivi' mind, hiiti^h |)reslij;(e had receiv(‘(l Inmselt mastiT ol the district. A relied 

a l)low liom which it would not easily lorce Irom India, imdca' l\)ll'»ck, made its 

way to Jellalabad. Xe'vertheh'ss, th(‘ 
Aiu Ivlaiid w’as re|)lact‘d by hdlenl)orouf;h, oniers irom headciuartei-s were that both 

W'h()M‘ (Miatic selt-contideiK'c was hanlly Kandahai and jellalabad sle)uld bi‘ 

le^s danj^e'raiis than the leeble (h'pendem e* evacuated, thou^,i:h llu* Ih itish hosta^vs 

(>] his ])iedecessor. 'I'lie reelemption ol w'ere still in the hands ol the Alf^hans. 

Biitish honour Liy not with the chiets ot Ihdli Xott and Polio k, however, siicci'cded 

the GoveMiiinent, but W'lth th<‘ subordi- in lindinj^^ (>xcuses lor twadmg th(‘ older, 

nates. At j(‘llalabad, tlu* small British It was very soon realised that the recovery 

^.jairison maintained a brilliant delence. of the hcistagos and a de'Cisive deunonstia- 
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tion of British military su])eriority were 
imj)erative conditions precedent ot retire¬ 
ment : and Lord Ellenborough saved the 
face of tilt' (jovernment by siigfjestin^ 
that the withdrawal ot both gariisons 
should be effected via Kalml. 

Summer was now well advanced. Neither 
Nott nor Pollock had any hesitation about 
accepting the (iovernor-tienerars sugges¬ 
tion. Nott marclu'd on (ihazni. and 
recaj)tured it. Pollot k advanced on Kabul 
direct, routt'd Akbar Khan, and entered 
the capital on Septt'inber 15. Next day 
he was joined by Nott. Within a week, 
the hostages, alive and wt'll, were fuice 
more tree. Resistance to tlu' British, 
under competent commanders, was jialj)- 
ably hopek'ss. l^riiish j)restig(‘, though 
weakened, was still sa\'ed ; yet it was 


manifest that the whole policy of a military 
occupation of Afghanistan was a false one, 
and that annexation was out ol the 
question, in tlu* course of the troubles, 
the pup])et Shah Sliiija had been assassi¬ 
nated. The British (iovernment, resolved 
on evacuation, had the ('ourage to restore 
Dost Mohammed himself to the throne; 
and it is to the credit of that shrewd and 
cajxdile chief that he proved himself fully 
dt'serving of the confidence thus late 
displayed in his loyalty. 

The grim blunder of the Afghan ejfisode 
supplied the motive for the one act of 
inexcusable aggression in the story of 
the British expansion in India. The over¬ 
throw of the French, of Suraj ud 
Daulah, of Tippu Sahib, of the Mahrattas, 
had in every case been clearly attributable 
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to threatened, if not to actual, attack> 
by the several native Powers on the 
British. The annexation of Sindh was, 
on the contrary, dt*liberately engineered 
by Sir Charles Napier, who himselt 
described it beforehand as a jiiece of 
lascality which would be beneficent to 
Sindh and advantageous to the British. 
It is extremely unlikely that it would 
have taken ])lacc if the recent blow to 
British j)restige had not called for a 
conspicuous demonstration of British 
vigoui, still more striking than tlu* 
retrieval of the disaster in Afghanistan. 

The Sindh Amirs w't'it* not dangerous, 
or aggressive. The British w'ere entitled 
to some gratitude for jU’eserving them 
from tlu* attack of Ranjit Singh ; but 
that debt had b(*t*n rt*j)aid by their 
i 1 cej u i(*sc(* n (X*, howx* ver 
n'luctant, in the high¬ 
handed demands niiade 
upon them wdien the 
Afghan (*x])(‘dition first 
^et out. riu'ii, how'- 
C')urs(* ot 
• vc'iits in Afghanistan 
produced a natural 
ttiuUucy to kick 
against the practical 
domination winch wa*^ 
b(*ing (‘xeicised over 
tlu'm. It w'as ju^t at 
the time w'hen Nott 
and Pollock wx're re¬ 
asserting Ihitish powx'r 
in Afghanistan that 
Xaj)U*r was sint Jo 
control tlu* n*stive 
]uinces in Sindh. Sir 
rharl(*s. then, was ready enough to sei/x' 
any jdausible t'xcuse lor a campaign. 

The opportunity wxis given by the ambi¬ 
tions and intrigiu's of Ali Murad, a chief 
who desired for himself a sujireme ])o.sition 
instead of a subordinate one. In effect, 
this man frightened his brother Ru.stam, 
one of the actual heads of the confederacy, 
into evading a meeting with Najner. 
'I'his “ contumacy " was punished by a 
demand for a treaty which would have 
meant in effect a .surrender of indepen¬ 
dence. 1 he natives became excited, and 
attacked the British Residency at Haidara- 
bad on the Indus. Napier thereupon 
marched on Haidarabad. At Miani he 
met, and completely routed, with le.ss 
than 3,000 men, a Baluchi army of 20,000. 
A week later, resistance w^as ended by 




SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN AT THE HEAD OF THE EXPEDITION TO KABUL IN 

another fi^ht at Daba. Before the actual all the better tor the chanj4:t‘ of rule 

outbreak of hostihtit's, there would liave would be ab^^urd ; but the cliaiif^e itself 

been no s(M*ious difficulty in securin'^ as was efteett'd, on this one occasion, very 

much control oi Sindh as was at all much on tiu* i^rinciples on wliicli the 

tlemanded by public ])olic\'. Alter war thirsty lamb in the table was annexed 

broke out, it could at least be plausibly by th(‘ hun^^ry woll. Tlu* moralist may 

mainlamed that anything short ol annexa- note that it bore truit, incidentally, in 

tion would In* attiibuted by every native tlu* mutiny o1 st>\'(‘ral rt'^i^iments ot 

111 India to the consciousness ol weakness sepoys, who had hitherto riH'eived ])ay for 

on tilt* ])art oi the Ifritish ('lovernment. service in Sindh as on a forei|^n slatit)!!. 

To question the* lact that Sindh itself Sindh could in no case have either 
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('>/Y(*ivrl n pro 1011^^:0(1 n'sistanoo to the 
British, it iii^%Tcs^iv('ly inclined, or !ia\'o 

icndcn'd ct'trctivc aid in a - 

hostileC('nibiiiati()n. Hut tlio 
K.ihiil allair had oxoitod both 
iJn' c^iklis o/ the Ihinjnh nnd 
t)io most powortul nativo 
.irniy oiit>si(I(‘ (ho Jhiiijab. !n 
tho Mahralta War, in tho 
tnno o 1 l.orcl Hastings, tho 
Sindhia dynasty at (iwalior 
had sufl'orod tho least. Tlio 
will to attack th(‘ Hritisli 
had not boon wanting, but 
it had so boialU'n that tlio 
disposition ol tho Hritisli 
(loops, whoii tho Pindari War 
bo^an, had jiaralysed (ho 
S:ndhia ol tho day lor hostile lord ell 
a(“tion. rI(‘llC(', wIk'II the 1 ,S 44 , during th< 
war was ond(‘d. 

his prodt'cossor. Jii ^ ^ 

accord.moo with " 

pr<‘0('dont, tho akbaf 


M mil .in.l I ox 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
Governor-General from 1811 to 
1,S44, during the Afghan troubles. 




oxocutioii. As things stood, it was im* 
porativo to place tho powortul (iwalioi 
iinny hors do combat boloiv 
concortod action should 1 h‘- 
coiuo possiblt'. 'riuit 'I'an 
Hai intended to hid dethince 
to tht‘ Hritisli was obxious 
when tho ivi^ent nommatt'd 
by th(‘in was drivam trom (Ik* 
(iwalior toiritory. droops 
vwn' collected at to 

I'lnphasi ,e a d« inand lor the 
reduction ol Hit (iw.ihoi .niny 
and tho incroast‘ ol tho 
Hritisli subsidiary contin^uait. 
Taia Hai resolved to doty 
tho Hritish, and her army 
imii.imiiox proc('od(‘d to occupy an 

BOROUGH ontii'iichod position at Maha- 

from 1811 to . - , I It. 

^han troubles. ia)plll, Wllllo a S(‘(‘01ld loi(C 

covorod (iwalior on 

‘ a r my. X a t i v o 

han troojis could now'i 


jj I (■ e (■ u e n i, me AKBAR KHAN Iloojis eouKi iie\ ei 

Hritlsh (iovorn- A son of Dost Mohammed and the leader of the Afghan rebels riill\’ .11 l(‘r a rout, 
,,, ,, 1 4 in ISO, he shot Sir William Macnaghteu, on December 2 1, 1 s 11. i‘ (■; n . • i 

iiUMit int(M ntikmI t(.) and Sindlua s clo- 

inijio.so its own nomino(‘ as niiiiion Kay .at tlu* iiiorcy ot 

recent during lh(‘ minority. . ^ ~ ' llio Thitish. daraHarsaimy 

Tara Hai threw horsidt on was ri'diici'd to cj.ooo nion, 

the suj)])ort ol tho aimy, which | "^onK'wh.it lar^i'r lorct' 

domm.itt'd the situation. 1 s(*j)oys undei P>ritisli 

Now at this momont tho olhci'rs was subsidis(‘d. 'J'ho 

Khalsa. tho Sikh army in tho , State was jdaci'^ under tho 

Punjab, also donimatod tho [ . ot'foctivo control ol tlu'P>ritish 

^^ovt'rnmont m that ^rcat Resident, but only until tho 

district. Tho army oi (iwalior yoim<j^ Sindhia should bo ol 

.ind that ol the Punj.ib wore at<(\ The ])oinl ol inimodiato 

b('th Hindu. C oncortod action importance was secured 

to i^^onoral movianont for military tiowor coaled to bo 

tile (‘stabhshmont ol a Hindu dan;^orous ; whiaeol tho vahu^ 

svipmniacy in India. As yot was viTy soon to hoconio 

affairs m the Punjab were persuaded E^lenborough to apjiarent. For another fierce 
tot.' unsettled for such a iilan permit an advance upon Kabul, and strucfi^le was at hand, uiidor 
to ho put into imiuodiato tilf'cay‘oVs4temiSrr‘h"^ another (-.ovoino.-doncral- 
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KlliMiborougli’s (‘rratic and bonil)astic 
methods created so niucli uneasiness that, 
shortly altei Ma]iaraj])iir, he was nijdaced 
))y the ex}>erienc(‘d soldier and adminis- 
tralor, Sir Henry Hardin^e. 

We ha\'(' iem.uk(‘d that the Sikh ])ortion 
oi th(‘ Pimiab ))0|ailalion had long b(‘en 
oig.iniM'd as an .'umy of co-religionists, 
known as 1 hc' KhaKa. 'I'he genius ot Kanjit 
Singh, (luring Ins loity years’ asccmdancy, 
ha(i made tlu' Sikhs masters oi the whol(“ 
rmijab, and had d(‘V(‘loj;ed the Khalsa 
into a v(*ry jioweilul and highly organised 
army. While Ranjit liv(‘(l, the Khalsa 
was as loyal to him as the English Army ol 
the ('ommonwealth was to Oliver (bom- 
well. On Iiis death, at the In^ginning of the 


troops to the north-west, to meet the 
emergency when it should come ; but his 
necessary measures of precaution w(‘re 
inevitably siisj)ected of having an (ggres- 
sive intent. 

I^y th(‘ autumn of 1845 it was patent 
that the Pimiab (iovernmeiit was in the 
hands of the Khalsa, and that the Court 
was powiM'Iess to ronlrol it. In Dere.mbe.r 
the iu‘ws came that the Siklis wane' ad¬ 
vancing m force upon the Sutlej—that 
th(‘y had rross(*d the river, and inv’adcid 
Hritish territory, at a ])omt some way 
above the Hritish ad'\'anced ])ost on its 
southern bank at Firozpiir. 

Theie the iorce of 7.000 men would be 
able to hold its own, but it was isolated. It 
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Aighaii tronliles, that army began to realist' 
it'> own poti'iitiahties of political ))()W('r, the 
ki'c'nly as it loiind intriguers for the 
sniaa'ssion luddmg tor its suj)i)ort. But it 
was still hk('('romwell’s army wht'ii Crom¬ 
well was gone : it lacked a head and hand 
to control and direct ; it was at tirst inert. 
Its r('('ord ot victories, however, dis])Osed 
it instinctively to ton'ign aggression ; the 
disasters m Afghanistan imbued it with a 
Ix'liet that it was a match for the Briti.sh. 
The (Avalior campaign checked its arro¬ 
gance, but only for a time. It was increas¬ 
ingly obvious that, unless a new Ranjit 
Singh should arise, it would jirescntly force 
a struggle. Hardinge graduaiiy linmgiit up 


this force were “ contained ” by a sufficient 
body, the main Sikh army would advance 
through Sirhind. If it did so siicci'ssfully 
the Fh'itish might find themst'lves la('e to 
lace with a general Hindu rising. But, 
although it had been impossible to bring 
up to the north-west anything like an 
overwhelming force, Hardinge and the 
('ommander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Ciough, 
were juepared tor the emergency. A week 
after the Sikhs cro.ssed the Sutlej con¬ 
verging British columns to the number of 
10,000 men had advanced and formed a 
junction at Mudki. There, on December i8, 
was fought the first battle, with the 
advance column of the Sikhs, numbering 
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probably from 20.000 to 30,000. The Sikhs 
were defeated and tell back, leaving 
seventeen gnus ; the victors lost nearly 
1,000 men. 

The o])ject now was to effect a junction 
with a iorce from Firozpnr, but the Sikhs 
o cupied a very ' - — 

.strong (' n- 
trenchecl posi¬ 
tion at Firo/- 
shah, on th(‘ 
line of m:ir('h 
betweiMi Mudki 
and Firo/pur. 

Hen' they \\('ie 
lound by (ioiigh 
and Hardingeon 
the morning ot 
0 (' c e m her 21. 

'{' h (' t o r m e r 
wi.slu'd to attack 
at oiic('. He was 
oN'erruled liy 
Haiding(', who 
ielt that lailurc' 



VISCOUNT GOUGH AND VISCOUNT HARDINGE 
Viscount Gongh was commander-in-Chief in India, and won 

the battles of Mudki, Firozshah, Sobraon and Chillianwalla. Viscount 
Hardinge was Governor-General, 1H14 7, and himself took the field 
as second ui command to Sir Hugh, afterwards Viscount Gough. 


would mean annihilation, and elected to 


await the arrival ol the contingent from 
F'irozpiir. Hence tlu* attack was not ojH'iU'd 
till lour o’clock in th(' 
alternoon ot the' .shortc'st 
day in the yc'<ir. When 
darkiies.s lc‘ 11 . the' Sikhs 
still held their entrench¬ 
ments, and there' was 

great risk that in the 
morning tlu’y would be 
reinlorced. But wlu'u, 

111 the morning, the 

assault was renc'wt'd, it 
was lound that the' 

Sikhs were alrc'ady in lull 
retreat. Their expectc'd 
rein lorcements a])j )earec 1, 
but iollowed the' e\am})le 
of the main body; which 
waswell lor tliec'xliausted 
British troops, h'irozshah 
was by no means the 

most signal victory, but 
was probably the most 
critical ot British battles 
in India sincx* Idassey 
and Buxar. After it, the 
overthrow ot the Khalsa 
was a certainty. Thc! Sikhs, however, 
who belic'X'ed that their leaders had 
betrayed them at Firozshah, were not yet 
beaten, though lorced back to the line of 
the Sutlej. Even their jiower ot acting on 
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the offensive was not broken till they 
met with a .severe deleal at the hands 
ol Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, a month 
after Firozshah. 'I'lie decisive blow was 
not struck till February loth, when, 
in a furious conflict at Sobraon, 
where tht'y held 
the jiassage of 
the river, the 
Khalsa was com- 
pletc'ly routed, 
lu'yoiid all hope 
of rallying. The 
struggle from 
first to last had 
been dc\spc'rately 
contc'stc'd. On 
the night of 
F'irozshah, its 
issue had evc'ii 
been extrc'inc'ly 
doubt till. But 
tor the Maharaj- 
])ur cam|)aign, 
two yc'ars ('arher, 
a giTat hostile' force* would have bec*n 
lying at (iwalior on the* Ihatish flank. 
Hacl it bc'eii thc'ic* to strike* whe*n the Sikhs 
crossed tlie* Sutle] ! 

Altc'r a conflict so 
piovoke*d and so te'i- 
ininale*d on Indian soil, 
annc'xation would have 
1 e)lle)W(*d as a mattei ol 
course had the victois 
bc'eii any one* excejit the^ 
Ih'itish ('jOV(*rnment. l-Jiit 
the* Sindh affair w'as 
uni(]ue ill Ihitish annals. 
Hardinge*, like* nearly all 
his pre'decc'ssors, very 

much preterred maintain¬ 
ing native governments 
to absorbing tern tone's, 
and he maele* it his aim 
now to if'store a native 
governrne'nk in the Pun¬ 
jab. Yet mere'lyto retire 

and leave anarchy behind 
was out ot the qiie^stion. 
The self-seeking court, 

and the patriotic sirdars 
or chiefs, had alike 
found themselves unable 
to control the Khalsa. It was a condition 
ot government on wdiich the sirdars, 

themselves insisted that British troops 
should ie*anain to ]>r(',serve order. The 
result was that here again ^ provisioioial 



SHER SINGH 

The leader of the Sikhs whom Gough defeated 
ill the hard-fought battle of Chillianwalla. 
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government was set up until the boy General perhaps the most remarkable of 
Maharaja, Dhulip Singh, should be of the whole series, but as yet untried and 
age. A Council of Regency was ap])ointed. new to his post. The double change 
Henry Lawrence was made British Resident precipitated a new crisis, 
and virtually Dictator ; the Khalsa was The resignation of Mulraj, the native 
reduced to 30,000 men, the rest being governor of Multan, led to two British 
disbanded ; no fewer than 250 guns were officers being s(‘nt thither to take tern- 
surrendered, including those cajHiired in porary charge On their arrival, Mulraj’.'- 
the campaign; there was the inevitable troops ro.se, and the officers were murdered 
indemnity, and cession of some territory. Multan was in revolt against the consti 
Britisli troops were to remain in the tuted government, but proclaimed its de- 
Punjab for a year. At the end of the year fiance of the Briti.sh domination—which 
the sirdars once more declared that, if they the British themselves were ex(Tci.sing 
were withdrawn, the country would again only temporarily and with reluctance, 
be |)lungc(l into anarchy ; and they stayed, as admittedly the only alternative to 
The indigenous notion of the meaning anarchy. But the domination was dis- 
of a ('entral government is aptly suinmecl pleasing to the Khalsa—which was con- 
up in the remark ot a Sikh sirdar—that vinced that its ])reviou.s overthrow had 



BATTLE OF FIROZSHAH, ONE OF THE MOST CRITICAL IN BRITISH INDIAN HISTORY 
a certain district “ has not })aid its tribute been due not to its own military interiority, 

lor three yiars : it is time to send an but to the treachery of its commanders— 

army.” I'nder the vigorous but syinjia- and to many ol the sirdars who found 

tlH‘tjc rule ot Lawrence and the officers anarcliy jnohtable. The Biitish ado])ted 

whom he posted to the tiontier districts, the technically correct course of lequiring 

i diff(‘rent order ot ideas Viegan to be the Punjab Government and troo])s to 

instilled into the native mind. Had that restore order and a\enge the murder 

wise and energetic rule been continued, of the British offi('ers who had been acting 

it is ]X).s.sible that Hardinge’s aim might in its service. In the opinion of Lord 

have been achieved, and a strong and Gough the coinmander-in-chief, either the 

public-spirited native administration have Punjab Government was loyal and could 

been established. But all too soon Law- and would suiqiress the revolt, or it 

rencc’s health broke down, and he was was disloyal, and the re\'olt would 

replaced in Jan’iary, 1848, by a Resident inevitably develop into a conflagration 

who, though an able man, lacked the which could be dealt with only by an army 

unique genius which gave Lawrence an of coruiuest. The desjiatch ol small 

influence .-,0 extraordinary ; and at the columns would only i)reci])itate the con- 

same moment Hardinge him.self was flagration, and bring about immediate 

replaced by Lord Dalhousie. a Governor- disaster. The Punjab Govenimentprofe.ssed 
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loyally, but did not liaston to striki‘. 
A youn-jj IroiituM'oirici'r, Hci IhmI EdwaiTks, 
at till' brad of a l('\v loyal Pathans and by 
no moans loyal Sikli'>, on bis own respon¬ 
sibility inadi' a dasb lor Multan, and 
drove Miilrai’s troops witbin tbe walls in 
June. He was joined by tbe (ioverninent 
forees under Sbt'r Smgb, and soon after 
. by a P>ritisb column Irom 

Operations ] matter of 

gainst t e wb(‘tb(‘r Slier Singb and 

'**''*^ bis Sikbs would remain loyal. 
In fact, in Se})lember, tlu^y declared in 
favour of tin* lebels. and withdrew Irom 
tbe siege ; and Slier Singb set about calling 
the Klial a to arms to ri'cover tb(‘ mde- 
pc'ndenee ol tbe Ibinjab. 'I'be llritisb 
forc(‘ remained bojore Multan, but then* 
w\as now no ])ros])ect ot its early cajit lire. 
By this tinu' Lord (iougb’s )ireparations for 
a gr(*at invasion—should it jirove necessary 
—were almost completed, d'be rising ol tbe 
Kbalsa put tbe necessity beyond doubt. 
The iK'arer districts ol tbe Punjab w'ere 
under control ; Sber Singh concentrated 
his forces b(*yond the River Cbenab. On 
its banks at Kamnagar there w^as a sharp 
skirmish, but tbe Sikh position w'as too 
strong lor tbe passage to be forced. A 
few days later, bowTver, a column effected 
tile ])assag(' higher u]) tbe river, and 
engagi'd tbe enemy at Sadulapur; the 
resuh of which was that Shcr Singh fell 
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back on a strong position at Kassul. and 
(iough carrii'd Ins whole iorci' over tbe 
(henab. 

(iough wished to await tlu* bill ol Multan 
and tbe arrival ol tbe Biitisb column 
wliicb w’ould then be released • but. under 
pressun* from beadipiartiTs. be presently 
resolved to advance on Shi'r Singh. 
The two armies inch at (liillianwalla on 
January i], i84(). Here was lought 
another of those desjierati' and sanguinary 
battles which distinguish tbe campaigns 
against tin* Sikhs a battli* which wars so 
far a victory that tbe British n'lnained 
masters ol the field, and tlu* Sikhs fell 
back on tbi'ir i*ntri‘n('b(‘d jxisition at 
Kassul, which could neither lx* tmiu'd nor 
stornn‘d. 

Meanwhile, the force bi*lori‘ .Multan had 
been reinforced by a column from Bombay, 
and Multan was cajitured. Jsher Singh 
resolved to march 'J)!! Lahortg 
° and (‘vacuated Kassul, evading 
aL who fell back, to inter- 

cept his advance, on the (Mienab 
near Gujerat. There the British were 
joined by the column from Multan, and 
the decisive battle of the campaign was 
fought, the Sikh army being comjiletely 
and decisively shattered. 

Except Henry Lawrence, there was 
probably no comiietent authority in India 
who doubted that annexation had now 
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l)ecome a .sheer necessity ; since, (‘xcej)t 
Henry Lawrence', there was no one 
ca])able of assertiiu^ llie ])ersonal ascen¬ 
dancy which might nltiniatc'ly have re¬ 
conciled the contlic'ting fac tors in the 
Punjab, and have weldc'd them into a 
stable governing lon'e. I'he young 
Maharaja was pensioned off. The Khalsa, 
conscious at last tliat it had bc'cn squarely 
lu'atc'n in a scjuan* tight, ac'cpiic'sced in the 
fate it had brought upon itsell ; the 
sirdars sombi’t'ly bowed to tln‘ inc'vitabh*. 


1'he Jhinjab lu'cauu' a Biitish province, 
and vc'ry soon a rc'c'ruiting ground lor the 
staunclu'st native n^giments, and a train¬ 
ing field tor the best British oificcMs, 
military and civil, in the' sc'rvicc' of the* 
Comjiany, and ultimately ot the ('rown. 
I.ast, and hardc'st to vancpiish ol the' native 
Powc'is which ha\e challenged British 
supremac'y, the* Sikh state was transtornuMl 
into the strongc'st butirc-ss oi the su]>re- 
macy which it had c hallc'uged. To c'llect 


British 
Annexation 
of Punjab 


tlic' tr.iiislormation, the* best 
brains and the' best tioops weu 
c'onc'c'iUrated in the* nc*w pro¬ 
vince: whic h was w'c'll lor the 


province', but not so well lor the* sc*cainty ol 
the' grc'at dc'pendc'nc y in geneial. though 
the* injuiious rc'sulls did not bc'c'oinc' 
c'vidc'iit till altc'i tlic- withdrawal ol l)al- 


housic'’s inastc'r-liaiid. 


ddius ])<dliousie\ gox’ei iioiship ojH'iic'd 
w'ith a fic'ri’c' wai, coiiductc'cl to a trium¬ 


phant issue* and cdosc'd b\ the absoiption 


of the Punjab under British rule, even as 
Wellesley had begun by overthrowing the 
Sultan of Mysore. 

One other military conciuest marks 
Dalhousic’s era—a conquest for wdiich, as 
of the Punjab, it cannot be said that any 
aggressiveness of the (lovernor-General 
was responsible. It has been observed in 
a ])revious chapter that th(‘. 
r°'* ® infantile ignorance* and iriflatc'd 
® insolence of the Burmese mon- 
urmese British into 

war and annexation beyond the* Bay of 
Bc'iigal in the time of Lord Amherst. For 
the* sc'cond, but not the* last time, the 
same* thing ha])])ened now*. 'I'he Burmese 
authorities habitually ignored the treaty 
they had entered u])on, and subjected the 
British mercantile community in Rangoon 
and on the* coast to ])c'rsecution which 
threatenc'd to clrivc* th(*m from the country. 
ITotests were disregarded ; British envoys 
wore delibc'rately insulted. An ultimatum 
was at last sent to Ava at the beginning of 
1.S52, by no means unreasonable in its 
tc'rms. 

'Idle* ultimatum was ignored. An 
('xpeclition was swiftly and thoroughly 
oiganisc'd. ,\ fortnight alter the time 
hunt nainc'd in the* ultiinalum. Rangoon 
w’as c'aptured. Six months later, when 
the daiigeroiK sumnu*r sc*ason was over, 
the* army advanc'ed to Prome, on the waiy 
to Ava. and took it. as well as the tciwn of 
Pegu 111 till' south. Dalhousi * did not 
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iV borders oi the Indian it was impossible to question that they 

^e)TnVCV\OIv\)e'^OIvd\l\dia proper. He stayed were legally entitled to do so if they 

\\\e advance ; he made no treaty wdth a thought fit. 

Power to which treaties were waste paper. Now, it was an obvious fact that order, 

But nine-tenths ol the population hailed justii'e, law, and material prosperity, pre- 

the pros])e('t of the substitution of British vailed much more uridei' British than 

rule for that of Ava—having before them under the best native administration, 

as an object lesson the jirosperity of the Therefore, Dalhousie held that when the 

E A‘ previously ceded jirovinces— law warranted him in substituting a 

the^ro**irc }>olicy, in the Governor- British for a nativ'e administration, the 

General’s eyes, forbade the res- change ought to bi* carried out in the best 
toration to an Oriental ])oten- interests of the jieojile : ])rovided always 

tate of districts in which the British flag that no special considerations existed 

was flying. Accordingly, he announced by which, in a particular case, might out- 
j)rochunation, that tlie province of Pegu weigh the general jainciple. And as it 
was annexed to the British Dominions, bef(‘ll, the yc‘ars of his rule prov'ided an 
and jaoceeded, without further hindrance exceptional series of important cases in 
from Ava, to establish the Britisli (Govern- which the lapse of natural ht'irs involved 
ment therein. an escheat, if the suzerain should decline 

l_)alhousi(‘’s conquests, important as to recognise an heir by ado])tion. By the 

they were, were unsought. The same free exercise ol a legal right, undisputed 

thing cannot be said of his annexations by but hitherto rarely enforced, extensive 

legal piocess, unless we excejit Oudh. t(MTitories might bt‘ givtm tlu* benefits of 

He was tlu* first (iovernor-( jeneral who direct British rult‘. In judging Dalhousie’s 

delilx'rately laid it down that it a native principle, however, it sliould be remarked 

state could lawtully be brought under that tlie rule had been formally laid down, 

diiect Briti.sh ruk‘, the i)resurn})tion was in five-and-tw(*nty y<‘ars before, that adoj)- 

favoLir of annexation. The princijde tions were not to be recognised as a matter 
hitherto aeded upon apart trom Sindh— . , of right, but only as a matter 

had been, that so long as the maintenance PretexTfor t^race. Dalhousie did not 
of a dec'cnt and unaggressive native . ndiise to sanction adoption as 

gova‘rnmt‘nt in a slate was ])racticable, a matti'r of course', uhem 

the fM'e'sumiflion was against annexation, the (piestion arose in n'gard to Ki'raiili, 

Now, since Wellesley’s time, the British a small but veryaiu ient state in Rajputana, 

had claimt'd that status ol geneu-al suzer- tlu‘ adoption was recognised : mainly, 
amty which had previously been recognised indeed, on thi' ])lea that KeTauli was not 
as an attribute* efl the Moguls. Acceneling a depenelent principality, but a protected 
te) Indian ])reeeele*nt, expivssed in terms ally. But in twe> important instances 
e)f We'stern law, the* thre)ne and the rule e'onsiderable ill-fe;eling was engende^red by 
of a native state escheaU'el to the suzerain the refusal of the ])rivile^ge, in both of which 

on the la})se e)t legitimate heirs. By Dalhousie had a very strong technical case. 

Hindu law, springing from the* re*ligious The* first was that of Sattara. Wht*n L.ord 

doctrine that fen* the* welfare of a man’s Hastings annexed the Peshwa’s dominions, 

soul it was necessary that his offspring he had bestowed the principality of 
.should perform e'ortain rcligieius fuue'tions Sattara on the heir of the liou.se of Sivaji, 
when he was dead, a man who had no the founder of the Mahratta Power, 
heirs of his body might ade)pt an heir, whe) Twenty-one years later, it had been found 

Native Rul s nece.ssary to remove the Raja, whose 

* iv®. ** c* which ordinarily pa.s.sed to throne was transferred to his brother, 
egar mg the natural heir. TheMoham- Repeated applications on the part of this 
medan over-lords, however, prince for permission to adopt an heir 
had declined to allow political status to had been consistently refused. When he 
be thus passed on without qualification, adopted an heir without })ermission, the 
refusing to recognise an adoption to which Governor-General was quite obviously 
their a.ssent had not been obtained, some- within his rights in refu.^ing recognition, 
times granling the a.s.sent on terms, .some- Not quite so clear was the case of Jhansi, 
times refusing it absolutely. Hitherto, in Bandelkhand, ceded to the British by 
the British had not, in practice, exercised the Peshwa in an exchange of territory a 
the right of refusing assent altogether, but few years earlier. Here, inheritance by 
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adoption had already been once refused ; 
but a kinsman of the deceased Raj a had been 
allowed lo succeed. When the throne again 
k‘11 vacant in 1853, adoption was refused, 
and Jhansi was absorbed—to the wrath 
of the Rani, the d(‘ceased ruler’s widow. 

Different from these was the case of the 
great Mahratta State of Nagpur. For 
many years it had been badly ruled. The 
Bhonsla, who died in 1853, left no son, 
and had himself d(‘clined to adoj)t an 
heir. Dalhoiisie had the alternatives of 
selecting a sncc(*ssor or accejiting the 
lapse ; lie chose the latter course. The 
imjiortance of the Nagpur affair lay in 
(he fact that this was one ol the great semi- 
indejiendenl principalities, , 
and its absorption by thi‘ 

British could hardly lail to 
he inteipreted a^ a first st(‘]) 

111 the policy ot (‘xtending 
th(‘ prai'tic'e ol aiiiH'xation 
on a techuK'al ])l(‘a to the 
greater as well a^ to the 
nil nor stales a piosju'Ct 
])eculiarly alarming to 
(iwalior, owing to the singu¬ 
lar tact that no Sindhia, siiu'c 
the first, had Ih'cmi the heir 
ol his piedeccss(n’s body: 
e\'('rv cuu‘ had been an ado})- 
iivc'M.n. Tlio I.istuv ,.l (lie '-3,^ John 
annexation (iiiiiiot bi* dis- whose viceroyait 

j)Uted, but ll tilled vvvry was the culmmat; 
' . , , , , successful adniin 

iialivi! court in India with 
alarm. The si*i les culminated with the 
annexation ot Oiidli, one ot tin* two great 
Mohaininedaii }inn('i})alities .still in exist¬ 
ence, the second being that ot the Ni/.ain. 
From the days of W’arreii Hastings, the 
Nawabs had been consistently loyal to 
the British, who had later rewaided them 
with th(‘ Royal title. But whether as 
Nawabs or kings, they had traded on 
their services and misgoverned persistently, 
in ha})])y confideiK'e that, however mucli 
the British might threaten, they would 
_ ^ never take the final step ol 

nIuvc slates abolishing thedyiiasty-iniich 
Annexed ^ Constantinople 

treats the European Powders. 
Matters, however, at length reached .such a 
pass that a merely formal retention of 
status by the king became the only alter¬ 
native to his deposition and the annexa¬ 
tion ol the province. Dalhousie personally 
favoured the former course, but was 
sufficiently doubtful to refer the ca.se 
home. The home authorities decided in 


favour of annexation. But the process 
had alarmed the native governing classes 
throughout India, sincH* tl\oy saw their 
own ascendancy endangeu'd, alike in Uie 
Hindu and the Mussulman di.strict.s. 
Dalhousie was conscious ot the risks, 
u . but the Home (Government, 
of N t* ^Absorbed in the ('rimean War, 
Alarm oblivious of the fact that an 

emergency was being created. 
The organisation of the Punjab, first 
under the rule of the brothers Henry and 
John Lawi'ence and later under John 
without Henry—whose theories w'ere too 
indejiendeiit for a cliief so masterful as 
l)alhousi(‘—bore sj)leiidid fruit when fhc 
crisis arrivt‘d, in the loyalty 
both of the actual .Sikh regi¬ 
ments and ol the fiontier 
levies ol hill-rnen. The 
henchts of British rule came 
iiome moie lorcibly in that 
])ro\ ince to th(‘. mass of the 
|)0})iilation. 'J'he (iovernor- 
(iiuieral’s j)rogr(‘ssive eneigy 
was exercised with great a(i- 
j vantage to the})ea('elulclass(‘s 
I throughout the British domi¬ 
nion. lulucation was vigor¬ 
ously a(lvaiic(‘d : roads were 
built : irrigation by canals 
^WRENCH prt‘ss(‘d iorward; railways 

nindia, wcic* ])lanned, though their 


* ' ‘ SIR JOHN LAWRENCE ^ v* .v,. »»v ^ 

lot be* (lls- Whose viceroyalty in India, I ^V’ele ]>Ianiied, tllOUgll tlieil 

tilled vvvr\ was the culmination of a brilliantly activc coiistiuction leceived 

, , , successful adnnnistrativc career, . , n 

India witli sanction Irom home hardly 

les culminated with the m time lor miieh to be done before 
(111, one ol the two great Dalhousii'’s ndirtanenl ; the same thing 
m('i})alilies .still in exist- may be said ol the telegia|)h. It is worlli 
being that ot the Ni/.am. noting that in both these last cases, the 
)1 W’arreii Hastings, the nnmediat(‘ effect was damaging to the 
‘11 consistently loyal lo British (Government ; the su])er.slitious 
had later rewaided them tiarors ot the })0|)ulalion being arou.sed, 
title. But whether as and the most grolestjue suspicions j:)re- 
s, they had traded on vailing as to the deep and clark designs 
misgoverned persistently, ol the (Government. 

iK'e that, however mucli But the brilliant achiexements were 
it threaten, they would patent to intelligent eyes ; the alarm and 
r take the tinal step oi irritation, unreasonable and reasonable, 
shing the dynasty—much were hidden liencath the surface. When 
ic Turk at Constantinople Dalhousie retired at the beginning of 
Ls the European Powers. i85(), worn out by his own ceaseless and 
, at length reached such a exhausting energy, he was under the firm 
ely formal retention of conviction that a period ol ])eace, progress, 
g became the only alter- and ])rosperity was secured. History 
Lsition and the annexa- presents not a few instances of such hopes 
:e. Dalhousie personally and convictions proving the precursors 
inner course, but was ol a cataclysm ; rarely, if ever, has the 
tful to refer the ca.se catacly.sm been more .sudden, more un- 
ic authorities decided in expected, more startling. 
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THE STORY OF THE MUTINY 


B KFOK’E we rntcr iij)on tlio arcounl of 
tlu‘cajjK'lvMii itsflt, vv(‘ shall do \V (“11 
to rail lo niijid llu* v('ry {xndiar condi¬ 
tions under winch the British ][inj)ir(‘ in 
India had hocn ac(jHired. Htne was a 
v\ast ti-rntory, tlu' si/i* oi luiropc with¬ 
out Eussia and Turkey, when* th(‘ ^K^at 
niajonty of die inhabitants had tor many 
('('lit lines been Hindus by nOi^ion, 
))ait(‘lli‘d out into kin^^doins which had 
ni'Vt'r be(m toiuhed by lh(‘ Juiropean 
('onc(‘ption ol political nationahty. Over 
a /^n(‘at jiart ot these' kin^^donis ]\lohain- 
mc'dan invadc'is, lar/^^-c'ly ol 'J'artar on^mi, 
had (‘stabhshed military snpnanacies. 
h'lnally, a 'lartar Mohammedan dynasty 
had a('(]\iin*d .i tormal soverei,i;nty over 
tlu' whole peninsula. At the moment 
will'll disinte^^iation had set in, and the 
Moduli Idnpire w.is a^uiiii bieakiiyt* up into 
a (on,i,a*i les ot nid('))end(‘iit state's—soine'- 
tinies ol Hindus free' from the .Mussulman 
yoke, sometimes under Mussulman domina- 
^ lion a Kuiopean Power, utte'rly 

of to Hindu and Mussulman 

. alike, almost by accident and 
^ without jire'meditation made it- 
sell master ol two j^reat proviiires, Be'iif^al 
and tlie ('armitu' where its elominion 
was maintainecl (liu'nv by means ol 
se'poy armie's - native* soleliurs e'ommandt'et 
by the alie'ii ofticers. Tlie new Power came 
into collision with enie alter another ol the 
native state's ; c'very collision re'sulte*d 
in a {^neater or le'ss acepiisition ot teriitory, 
till hall the ])enmsula was under its direct 
admmistratieni and the other half acknow- 
led^H'd it as It*;,>;ally ])aranioiint. The 
alte'inative to this alien domination was 
chaos. The Europeans tre'ated all sections 
of the* p()])ulation with even-handed justice, 
sternly curbing the predatory classi's, 
fostering material i)rusperily, and hon(*stly 
striving lo rule symjnith(*ticaljy, subje*ct 
always to the n(*ct*ssity ol maintaining its 
own iiaramountcy, but always with a 
consciousness that the mental and moral 
attitude^s of the Oriental and the Occi¬ 
dental are mutually unintelligible. But 
on tlie native mind British policy did 


not prodne'e the* imjiression of that dis- 
inlerestedne'ss on whieh the* dominant 
race pride'd itse*lf. Ol what use* were 
prole*ssions that the British had no desire 
to ('xlend the'ir dominions, when almost 
every decade loimel Ire'sh provinces ab- 
sorbe'd into British territory ? Moham¬ 
medans and Mahratlas saw ni the new 
^ loids ot India einly tlu'ir own 

AnZde to to a 

Britain more'sne'ce*sslul issue*; saw only 
that then own elominion, or 
hope* of dominion, was re'nt from them 
by the* alien—that the'y we'ie subje'cts 
where* Ihe'v might liave* be'e'ii masters. 
'J'ht* P>rahman lonnel Inmsell shut out lio.n 
the* political caie'er whieh even under 
Mohammed.Ill jirmces had bee'ii ojicn lo 
him. The* military classe's h.id to be con¬ 
tent with their ]).iy .is sepoys, unsupple- 
mente*(l by mise'i'llaiieous looting. 'I'lie* 
Ix'iu'lils ot P>rilish rule* ap])hed mostly 
to the hel])less manse's w'ho had no choice 
but to ae(|uu‘sce‘ m aii\’ rule, good oi 
bad, W'hich might be imposed ujion tlu'in ; 
and even to them the* iic'W' rule was alien, 
umnlelligible*, siispee t, bi'eaiise it did not 
sepiaie with thi'ir traditions. 

l-Jeyond all this, the whole' number ol 
members ol the ruling r.ie'e* lorme'd but an 
mhnite'simal liae lion oi the* entire ]>o])ula- 
tioii. I’A’en 111 the' liritish province's the 
sejioys outnumbe're'd tlu* white* soldiers by 
live* to one. '1 he de'pendt'iit jiroxance's were 
protecte'd, and e'ontrolled, jiartly by theii 
ow-n native levies, jiartly by more sejioy 
le'giments, the British contingents.” 
'I'he w’hole highly artificial labric ol the 
The Basis dominion reste'd primarily 

f D .ictive loyalty, or, at 

Dominion (pile'sce'nce, of 

tlie*se gre'at masse's of native 
soldiery which, trained to tight by the 
alie*ns the*mse']ves, had learnt to believe 
in tlieir e)wm elhciency. 

It is obvious, then, tliat there were a 
number of great separate Intcu*sts to 
which British rule w’as, or seemed to be 
unfavourable. The strt'iigtli ot the posi- 
tieai lay in the lact that the se^iaratc 
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SCENES OF THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 

The view at the tojj of the pagre is that of the house in which the women and children were massacred; the well 
into which many ot the victims were thrown is now surmounted by the memorial seen on the rigrht. The centre 
picture shows the entrenchments of Sir Hueh Wheeler, and the fourth represents the interior of the build ng 
after the massacre, the floor strewn with clothing, books, and other articles, while everything was soaked in blood 
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interests were mutually antagonistic. The 
condition of a movement, with any chance 
of success, against the British Raj was 
the provision of an apparently common 
aim which should unite those Interests. 
No such unifying aim was producible, 
and hence the British ])Ower survived the 
attack. 

But with so many elements of unrest 
in existence, it was ])ossible for one 
interest or another to believe that it could 
take advantage of a general destructive 
movement, and of the gr.neral scramble 
which would follow, to come by what it 
considered its own—jirov-ided that the 
destructive movement could be made 
suthciently gemual. The first thing to be 
done for bringing this about w'as to 
foster the spirit ot animosity against the 
Britisli, and, above all, to kindle the flame 
ol revolt in the sejioy army. 

Now, Dalhousie’s annexations had raised 
the alarm ol the governing classes in the 
dependent states to the highest ])ifch. 
Out of the dangerously small number ot 
white tioops a clangerously large jiropor- 
tion was absorbed by the most recently 
. coiKjiKMcul jirovince in th(‘ lar 

north-wt'st. Never had the 
countrv lam so much at the 
m('n\v ol the sejioys. I here 
was a new (iovernor-fieiieral, Lord Can¬ 
ning, in the saddle. British olhcialdom 
was sublimely unconscious ol danger. Most 
of its chiels had learnt to depend on orders 
from headquarters. Nine tenths ol the 
officers ol till* Army were pathetically 
confident in tin* loyalty ol their own 
regim(‘nts. C'anning’s accession to office 
was almost immediately followed by a 
quarrel with IVrsi.i, and an ex])edition 
which withdrew some of the best officers, 
and still turther reduced the number of 
white troops. It remained only to jirovide 
the sejioys with an adequate grievance 
which could be used by astute intriguers 
as a lever to set them in motion. 

The lever was dul}^ jirovided. The 
great bulk of the sepoys in Hindustan 
were high-caste Hindus, more sensitive 
on the subject of caste than any other. 
The obligations of caste were very in- 
eonvenient for puri)oses of military service 
—e.g., a man suffered heavy caste penal¬ 
ties if he crossed the .sea. From time 
immemorial agitators had jieriodically 
taught the sepoys to believe that the 
British intended to Christianise them by 
forcing them to lose caste. Now, Canning’s 


advi.sers persuaded him to issue the 
General Service Enlistment Act, which 
required the sepoy to enlist for .service 
overseas as well as in the Peninsula—a 
measure dictated by the demand for 
troops to .serve in Pegu. At a stroke, the 
Hindustani sej)oys, soldiers from genera¬ 
tion to generation, saw their sons either 
. . debarred from their hei'editary 

eginning or doomed to lo.ss of 

p * caste. Now, the event showed 
ermen clearly that a revolutionary 
Mus.sulman organisation was at work 
which hop(‘d by means of a general 
revolt to snatch a restoration of the 
Mogul supremacy. But this faction 
could not afford to let its own purposes 
be known, since the Hindus generally, 
and the Mahrattas in jiarticular, would 
have had no inclination to overthrow 
the British Raj merely to rejdace it by 
a Mohammedan dominion. What is 
tol(iral)ly apparent is this -that the 
organisation exist(‘d, that it had a definite 
|)olicy, and that it .sought to jirecipitate 
a general revolution in order to give its 
policy an opportunity. It nu'ant to make 
a catspaw of the Hindustani sepoy; 
whereas the disaffected Hindus had no 
policy at all, and no organisation. 

When the ex])losion I'anie, the ]>rcma- 
ture announcement of the Mogul jiolicy 
went tar to chei'k the dependent Hindu 
states from throwing in their lots with the 
revolution, giving the British time to 
recover from the first sudden shock, and 
limiting the actual area of the struggle 
mainly, though not quite exclusively, to 
Hindustan jiroper. But the Hindustani 
sepoy had already committed himself 
before the Mogul ])lot was ('X])osed. 

Still one more touch was required to 
bring the sepoys up to mutiny point. It 
wsis provided by an ini'xcusable d(*part- 
mental blunder, the incident of the 
greased cartridges. The troops were 
armed wdth a new^ rifle, which recpiired 
greased cartridges, the ends of 
which had to be bitten off 
. before use. A rumour spread 
ar n ges grease employed w’as 

the fat of oxen and swine. Swine’s flesh 
is unclean to the Mohammedans ; the cow 
is sacred to the Hindu, w^ho would 
lo.se caste by tasting its flesh. Whether 
true or not, there w^as enough evidence 
in support of the rumour to give it 
universal credence in the ranks. The 
mischief was done, though no more of 
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ADVANCE OF THE SIEGE TRAIN FROM FIROZPUR 


tlie offending consignment of cartridges 
were issued. 

Still the outbreak was delayed, and still 
the authorities in gen«‘ral declined to 
beli(‘ve that any sjiecial })reeauti()ns were 
necessary. Iht* story ul the* cartridges 
was spread abroad in januaiv. 1S57. In 
February, one regiiiu'n{ retused to handle 
the cartridges issued to it. In March 
another rc^giment inutinu'd for the same 
reason, and was soon after disbamh'd. In 


April, there was another mulmv, this time 
at Mil at. a gn'al i»iht<iry station in tlie 
Delhi district, wlu're the hi'ir ol tlu‘ Moguls 
still held court. i‘he mutin(‘ers were 
impi isoned. 

1 hen tlu' slorin burst — piobably earlier 
than the agit.itors had mti'iidiMl. Qn 
May lo, the si'po\’s at Mirat rosi' 
shot their ottieius. kilU'd ('very Juiropeaii 
on whom thc'y could lay hands, inarclu'd on 
Delhi, and iiroclainu'd llu' rc'storation of 
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TROOPS OP THE NATIVE ALLIES ON THE MARCH DURING THE MUTINY 
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FIRST BENGAL FUSILIERS MARCHING DOWN FROM DAGSHAI IN THE PUNJAB 


the Empire. Imoth Dcllii, down the or Iroin vlistnist ol a Mo^ul pro^Tainmo, 

(iaii^es liasiii, throuf;li* Oudli to Utaiares, W(‘n‘ not. In tlie I’unjal). by tin* proni])t 
the llainc s])i('a(l. jiroper. from <ind vigorous action ol the ottU-cis, .somi'- 

J^ltna to the roast, was tolerably secure. tinii's .snpjxjrtcd by wliite tioops, the 

Piihar, the district Ironi Benares to Patna, doiibtiiil iriiunents werr disaimed. while 

at lirst reinaiiu'd (juiet. Outside th(‘district tlu* irregular Irontin 1 e\’ies wt'i(‘ de\’oted 

where tlu‘ Mogul and Moh.inum'dan tradi- to their Ihitish ollK'ris. and shan'd with 

tion was strongest, the tioops ol the tlu' Sikhs 1 henis(“l\’(s an iiit(‘nsi‘ av’ersu>n 

(U'pendent prince's weie ready to make tiom the Hindustani st'jxiys. 

common cause with the miitiiu'ers ; the But betwe'eii l)elhi and Patna tlu'rc were 
])rinces themselves, whi'ther from loyalty only live whiU' regiments and a lew 



MUTINEERS SURPRISED BY HER MAJESTY’S 9tii LANCERS 
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artillerymen, distributed at Mirat, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Dinapur, at 
each of which there were three or four times 
the number of se]X)ys; while at sundry 
other stations there were sepoys, but no 
European soldiers. During the month 
following the outbreak at Mirat, 
oflhe P^'^^ctically all those regiments, 
^ . except at Dina])ur, had declared 
against tb(' British. The main 
points of the mutineer concentration were 
Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow, the last 
being the capital t>l the nxently annexed 
kingdom of Oudh. At Gwalior, Sindhia 
found hiniselt unable to maintain con¬ 
trol of the troops, which set off to 


Delhi, in which there were some 30,000 
.sepoys. At the end of the same month 
the .small Imcknow force of British and 
loyal .sepoys was shut uj) in the Residency, 
which Henry Lawrence, with exceptional 
prescience, had carefully jnepared for a 
defence. Lower down the Ganges, Benares 
and Allahabad weni already secured by 
Neill and Brasyer. 

At Cawnj)ore, as at Lucknow, the 
garrisons included a large number of 
women and children, and at the former 
post a desperate, resistance was main¬ 
tained for a while in an almost indefensible 
])Osition. It had already fallen before the 
actual siege of the Lucknow' Residency 



THE RE-TAKING OF DELHI BY COLONEL HODSON ON SEPTEMBER 20, 1857 


operate on tluur own account. Jhansi also 
rev'olted ; and the siege of Cawnjiore w'as 
mainly the work ot Nana Sahib, the 
adopted son of the last Mahratta Peshwa, 
Baji Rao, whom Lord Hastings had de¬ 
throned and ])(‘nsioncd very handsomely 
nearly forty years before. The Nana cho.se 
to entertain a bitter grudge against the 
British because, though he succeeded to 
Baji Rao’s great estates, the cash ])ension 
was not also continued to him, although 
it had been veiy expre.ssly granted to the 
ex-Peshwa for the term of his owm life only. 

By the middle of June a small British 
force, increased by the end of the month to 
over 6,000 men by troops from the Punjab, 
had planted itself on the Ridge before 
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began. The garrison, with no jirospect of 
holding out long, or of early relief, accejited 
the terms und(‘r which Nana Sahib pro- 
ini.sed to c()nvey them in safety down the 
river to Allahabad. 'Ihey wT're no sooner 
embarked than they wvre ma\sacr(‘d by 
volleys from the banks, followed up by 
a general .slaughter of the men, 
^^rage y t'xce])t the very few who 

r nianaged to esca])e. The women 

^ and children w^ere taken back 
prisoners to Cawmpore, and the bulk of 
the .sepoys marched to join their comrades 
before Lucknow. 

From this point, then, we have to 
observe first the siege of Delhi with its 
great native army by the small but 



HODSON KILLING THE BLOODTHIRSTY SONS AND GRANDSON OF THE KING OF DELHI 


inCKTSlTI^' Blltlsh 1 ()U( , tlu ol tlK 

luckiiow K(s1(1iti(\ b\ I second it 
s(|)()\ nni> uid tlu oixiitions ol 
Huilock who uiIViTif; h) t iki coinnund 
it \11 dnb id w is ibont to !( id i ioici 
ol 2 000 ini n Ihioiif^h tlu he iit of the 
distni be d ehsti u ts to th( le lie f of I lu know 
\\ ith le ^ lid to tlu 11st it Ill i\ be le in ii ked 
till! till niutinv \iiv shoith spic id to 
Diiupui wheiil \ loi the tiini communic i 


lions wert inteiiujited liitwctn Allilubad 
ind Be iij; il 

I hi It 1 ition be twi e n the s thiie cinties 
oi spheies should be neitcd Ihc ciucial 
])oint w IS Delhi 11 the Biitish on the 
Kidf^e should be o\ e iwhe line d the levolt 
would eelt iinl\ bteouie univnsil il the y 
sumi (led in eiptuiiiv Delhi the blow 
woulel ])u vent tint c it istrophe 1 uckiiow 
less inipoit int in itselt ditiinid i eat 
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ai’iiiy from 
marching; oil Delhi ; and 
its tall Would also be 
lh(‘ signal lor tlie Ondh 
rlaiismen, as di>tmet 
Iroin 1 h(' sepoys, to join 
(lie rism<.;. Jf i( (t'H 
ludoie JX'lln w(‘re ca])- 
tnred, the Iliitish on 
(he Ridge could hardly 
e s c a [) e aiimhilalioii. 
How long Lucknow p 
would be able to liold 
)ul would depend vei y 
largely on (he success oi p 
Havelock’s rebel oinaa- b 
tions. I 

The loyally ot the ^ 
Sikh ))rinc('s of Siihind 
kept open the comniiini- 
cations bi'tween (he Piin- 



CHIEF OF THE SIKHS 
Who remaiiifid btaunch to the British 


from Firozpiir, an atlempt 
to intercept it having been 
brilliantly frustrated. By 
a series oi skiliul and 
daringengineer opera! ions, 
the work ol Baird Smith 
and Alexander Taylor, 
breaching batteries were 
brought to bc'ar, on the 
nth, and the cannonade 
went on lor two days. On 
(he morning oi the 14th, 
by an ac( ol despiaate 
couragt‘,Home and Salkeld 
succivded m blowing up 
thi‘ Kashmir (iate. d liri'c 
out of lour assaulting 
columns stornu‘d tin* ram- 
]xirts, and niadi' then 
looting good ; then by 
degrt't's, on tli(' ensuing 
days, till' British iorced 
thi'ir way into th(‘ cit\ ; 
on the 21st tht‘y were 
masters ol the whoh* oi 
it, and h('ld the Mogul 
hims(*lt a pnsonei. A poi - 
tion ol (he mntinei'i ai my 
made good Us ri‘tr<*at 01 
thght towauK Juu know. 

During thi'se thii'e 
months th(' gaiiisoii t)l the 
Re>>id(‘nry m the Oudh 
cajiital had held out sliib- 
bornh’. Xi'aily half the 
fighting lori'e were loyal 
sepoys, many ol them 
vSiklis ; (he non-com- 
batauts weie nearly as 
11 u m e r o u s as 1 h e 


jab and Delhi ; but John 
Lawrence wa-^ lor somi^ 
while lot) anxious as to 
th(‘ condition ol the ik'W’ 
province to allow any 
(juantUy o( troops to 
move (rom it. Belore the 
midfile ol August, four 
attaf'ks on Hit' Ridge were 
mad(‘ in lorce, and re- 
jmlsed. 1 'he British were 
then slr(‘ngllieni‘(l by the 
arrival hoin the Punjab ol 
Nicholson with a Hying 
column ; at the beginning 
of Seiitember, the long 
awaited and very iniicli 
needed siege-train arriwd 



MUTINOUS SEPOYS WITHIN THEIR DEFENCES 
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combatants. The skilful })roparations made 
the ramparts secure against assault, 
provided that they could be adequately 
manned ; while the great army of besiegers 
did not know how to use their artillery 
effectively for breaching. 'J'herc was amjde 
store of grain. The dangers from 
which the garrison suffered 
were: the immense strain on 
every member of the garrison, 
the fact that the ent'iny were in 
forcts under sht'lter, at many 
points only a lew yards from the walls, 
whil(‘ the (lelenders couhl take only brief 
s])ells of rest ; and the almost ov(‘rwlielm- 
ing risk ot breaches being effected by 


Terrible 
Days of 
Lucknow 

owing to 
imuK'iise 


reached such a jx)int that some of tlie 
loyal sepoys actually gave warning that, 
unless reli(‘f arrived, or was certainly at 
hand at the end of Se])tember, they 
would not indeed surnaider the place, 
but would march out and make terms 
for themselves. 

While the British were grimly holding 
grip before Delhi, and ex|)loding the 
enemy’s mines at Lucknow, Havelock, with 
his 2,000 men—of these, too, nearly a 
fourth wt‘re Sikhs -was making desperate 
efforts first to rescue thc^ ca|)tives at 
Cawnpore, and then to fight his way 
through Oudh to Lucknow. 'Hie insurgents 
—sepoys, or followers of Xana Saliib— 



mines. 'J he vigilance of the* engineers was 
such that no fewer than twenty-five mines 
were countcned and dcstroycxl in si.xty- 
tiv'e (lays ; otheis weie mis-directed or 
exploded harmlessly. Only one accom- 
])lished its ])urjx)se, and created a breach ; 
but the mutineers seem to have been so 
surprised at this success that the breach 
itself was once again made defensible 
before they attempted to rush it. 
Perhajis the greatest of all the dangers 
lay in the strain on the nerves of the 
defenders owing to the extreme difficulty 
ot obtaining from outside any news on 
which reliance could be placed. Matters 


faced him repeatedly, to Ix' repeatedly 
routed. On out' day he lought two 
separate engagcMUcnts ; on another, 
three. Nothing could stay the jiausc'h'S' 
advance till he reached Cawnjxire—to find 
a ghastly shambles. At the last 


Brilliant 


Advance of 


moment, the Xana had ordered 


Havelock 


the women and children to 


be butchered in cold blood. 
That appalling c'rime aroused such a 
pas.sion of vengeful rage as has, peihaps, 
no ])arallel in British history. 

A few days later, Havelock crossed the 
river ; but cholera was ravaging his now 
greatly reduced force. Wherever the 
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mutineers faced him. he smote them—only 
to find fresh forces barring the way. 
Report came that the (iwalior army was 
moving to threaten his rear. Dinapur 
had mutinied. He found himself with no 
choice but to fall back again across the 
Oudh border to Cawnpore. The Oudh 
(alitkdars, or chiefs, thought he had 
abandoned that province, and now allowed 
their retainers to join the mutineers, 
which they had not hitherto done. On 
the other hand, the rising between Allaha¬ 
bad and Dinajnir was cheek('d and sup¬ 
pressed. Presently Sir James Outrain 
was advancing with iresii regiments to 
join Havelock. The junction was effected 
on Se])tenil)er 15, at the moment when the 
Delhi force was storming the IMogul 
caj)ital. The advance* through Oudh was 
renewed, tht‘ force now numbering j,ooo 
men. On the 
jjrd it was four 
miles Irom the 
Residency, with 
the iniitmeer 
army bt‘tween. 

On the 25th It 
1 ought its way 
in. There was 
no question now 
that, thus rein- 
lorced, the jilace 
could hold out 
till a technical 
“ relief ” should 
be t ft e (' ted, 
though the siege 
was not yet 
raised, nor any 
part of its garrison able 



of the Mogul, his own city was being 
stormed. Before another fortnight the 
Britrsh in the Oudh capital had been 
reinfon'ed. New troops and new com¬ 
manders were reaching Calcutta. There 
were no more fears about the Punjab, 
where fresh native regiments were being 
levied in secure confidence of their loyalty. 
Fi al weeks after Outrani and 

. Havelock reached Lucknow, 
e 1 c o Colin Camiibell was in Oudh 
ttc now army which was 

not to check, but to crush the revolt. 
In November, Lucknow was effectively 
relieved, the non-combatants were with¬ 
drawn, and a strong force Icd't under 
Ontram to hold the Alarn Bagh fort. 
At this moiiKuit the (iwalior army, under 
an able leader named Tantia I'ojii, joined 
in the tray, but was examtually driven back 
in rout across 
the Jumna. 


In 
three 

T 85 tS, 

Rt)se 

from 


HAVELOCK’S GRAVE AND ALAM BAGH PICKET-HOUSE 


to be removed. 
The revolt had started with one chance, 
or two, of succeeding—that cither the 
whole British community should ha\ e been 
overj^owered, or the whole native com¬ 
munity have risen in arms, before re¬ 
inforcements arrived from England. 
Neither of these results had been achieved. 
Within a large but restricted 
area almost every native regi¬ 
ment had mutinied ; but de¬ 
tachments had remained loyal, 
and the landowners had sat still and, to a 
great extent, kept their clansmen sitting 
still. Outside that area, in places where 
there were no wLite regiments, .sepoy 
battalions had declared in favour of the 
mutineers without moving to join them. 
Even the Gwalior army had only threat¬ 
ened. Four months after the proclamation 
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Turning 
of the 
lide 


tile first 
months ot 
Sir Hugh 
advanced 
Bombay, 
('rushed the 
insurgiuits in 
outl\ing dis- 
ti'K'ts, hnd sieg(‘ 
to Jhansi, tought 
a pil('hed battU* 
w i t h 'r anti a 
Topi, shattering 
his forces com- 
j) 1 e t e 1 y, and 
captured Jhansi 
itsell on April 3, 
though the. Rani escaped. Meanwhile 
other columns converged on Oudh, inclu¬ 
ding a contingent of (ihurkas irom Nepal, 
ancl on March 17th drove the mutineers 
headlong from Lucknow. 

Resistance was not over, for the Oudh 
talukdars, who had hitherto abstained 
from taking an active ^lart, were 
alarmed by a proclamation of Lord 
Canning’s, and, thinking that their fate 
was already scaled, resolved to take it 
fighting. ‘Moreover, the Jhansi Rani, 
Tantia Topi, and Nana Sahib, were not 
disposed to submit; the first, from a spirit 
akin to that which tradition ascribes to 
Boadicea ; the other two because they 
knew their share in the Cawnpore mas¬ 
sacres had jilaced them beyond reach of 
pardon. But the crisis was passed when 
Campbell effected the final relief of the 



THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT LUCKNOW AFTER THE SIEGE 

The top picture shows the ruins of the Residency as drawn by a British officer after the siege; the telegraph 
apparatus was in the high tower to the left. The centre oval is a picture of the Residency irom the Water Gate 
the verandah having been sbQt away ; the appearance of the billiard room gives an idea of the general destruction! 








INTERIOR OF ALAM BAGH FORT AT LUCKNOW AFTER THE SIEGE 


I.Hcknovv Rcsidcncv. 'Hk' issue was j)hi('(‘(l was ended by the ju'oelamation which 
beyond all doubt when he drove tlie translern'd the ^ov(‘ninient to tlie J-lritish 
inutinecus lioin Lucknow itself, and Sir ('rown, in accordance with llu‘ India Act 
Mu;^di l^os(* t'aptured jhans) 'I'he Rani passed by Lord Derby in Auf^ust, iS^cS. 

was kilh'd in ac'tion in j line ’ tlu* taluk- The spirit ol conipronii.^ii which j)er- 
dars siibinitti'd in Di‘ct‘inbt'r : Ntina Sahib vades British institutions has producc'd 
vanisht'd ; a lew inoiiths later, 'I'antia a system which is theoretic’ally crowded 
'l'o])i was cauf^ht and han^H'd, since nothinj;' with contradictions. Nothiiif^ could well 
could transfonn th(‘ hi(U‘ous butchery ol 1 h‘ more indedemsibh^ on paper than the 
('awnj)ore into a leiptiin.ite o]H‘r.ition ot old conijiromisc' bedween the* Company 
war. and the* ('rown in India. Hut th<‘ 

'J'he Mutiny had biou^ht home in illo;:>icalities ol the' roiistitution s(‘rve 
England the comic tion t hat the'anomaly their turn; and the Honourable East 
ot governing a depcaidcmcy so vast as India Company scu'ved its turn, too — 
India through tlu' incsliuin oi a com- better, jirobably very much bettc'r, than 
mcu'cial ('ompany must be' biought loan a systcmi which wonhl have'bet Ic'r satisfied 
end. Idle'pi()j)liecy. ])assed trom mouth to a jiohtical theorist. But a stage had been 
mouth among the nal ivc's. as an incentive'to rcsached at which it had bec'ome cumbrous 
rebellion, that the lule oi th(‘Compa.’iN was and unworkable. 'fhenc elorth the rc‘- 
to last a hundred yc'ais, and n«) moie, sponsibility tor the Indian Enpiirc was 
was tultillecl almost to the' year. It had to rest undivided upon th(‘ IMitish nation, 
begun with Chvc‘’s \]('t()r\' at Idassev ; it AKnit’K I). IxNi-s 



RUINS OF THE CLOCK TOWER GATEWAY AT LUCKNOW AFTER THE SIEGE 
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RECEPTION OF THE SURVIVORS OF THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW IN JANUARY, 1870 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AT AGRA IN MARCH, 187rt 













GRAND STATE RECEPTION OF INDIAN POTENTATES BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AT CALCUTTA ON DECEMBER 
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two stood out as })rimarily importunate, doubt as to ultimate financial ja'ospcrity 
These were the re-establishmcnt of financial had passed away. 

eqiiilibriurn and the reorganisation of the While treating of the measures taken 
Army, native and European. during this viceroy’s time for the reorgani- 

( hanges in the system of public accounts sation of the army it will be convenient 

render comparisons between the expendi- to extend the inquiry so as to carry the 

ture of India at one period and another a account of th(' more imi)ortant changes 

task of no little difficulty. But the final in its constitution u]) to the jiresent day. 

Need for of the Royal Commis- When th(‘ Mutiny broke out the ratio 

Fineneinl administration of of the British foices to th(' native armies 

Economy expenditure of India, pub- of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, together 
lished in Kjoo, throws a clear with the local h'vics and contingents, 
light ui)on the ftnaiu ial iiosition with which was about one to eight, or j(),ooo to jii,oyS. 
Canning had to deal. The year i8()o-bi Independent of financial considerations 
saw the ebb mark of the tide of Indian such a dis})ro])()rlion was one that events 
finance. A chronic deficit, contimu'd so soon to follow showed to be dangerous 
almost without intermission for a jieriod to the last dt'gree. But not only had it 
ol twenty years, had already added to be determined what a sate ratio would 
£5 ^M>oo,ooo sterling to its national debt. be; the very lorm of th(‘ British aima- 
The outbri‘ak ot the Mutiny in 1857 ment must first Ix' <tdtl(‘d. 'riiis had 
entailed a loss of revenue whiidi averaged hitherto consisti'd partly ol Kiirojieans 
/^12,000,000 lor that and the succeeding tmhsted in England tor the ('ompany’s 
two years. All the efforts ol the (iovern- servicug and paidly of ro\al reennents of 
ment, aided by the imposition ot taxes cax'alry and int.intry sent out to India, 
whicdi convulsed society, availed only to but ludile to Ik* witluhawn lor service 
reduce the annual deliiat by £(),ooo, 0(K>. elsi'where on the outbusak ol war. It was 
Then' was no course ()})en to Canning now debated wlu'lher under ihr ('rown 
and his financial advisers—Wilson, who a local Juiropean army should 

died in August, i8t)o, and Laing, who be ])laced at tlu' exchisiw dis- 

succeeded him—save to supplement 1 j- * a liosal ol the (io\’(>rnnient ot 

additional taxation by a severe reduc- Army lorcvs 

tion of expenditure. The military, naval, deemt'd necessary should Ix' j)art and 
and civil outlay ol i8()o-()i had been parci'l ol th(' yiu'en’s army. Alti'i* much 
cut down to y2(),50().ooo, and now, discussion it was decided that the ('om- 
with a bold hand, it w^as reduced by pany’s European lorci's should be trans- 
nearly lour millions. lerred to tlu* Crow'ii and be supph'inented 

i he returning prosjierity the country by royal reginumts. Furthei, a ('ommis- 
gavc biniyancy to the jniblic rt'ceijits, and sion apjiointed to advise on tlu'se change's 
in i8bi ()2 the tide had turned. Equi- laid it down that tlu' liritish force's should 
librium was practically' restored, and the be 80,000 strong, and that the* natixa* 
(lovernment (‘scaped the ne('t.^ssity of tn>o})s slujuld not excet*d tluni by more 
levying the unpopular licence tax. From than tu'o to oni' in tlu' JF'ugal army aiul 
that time forward, further relief wais three to one m those' ol .Madras and 
afforded in the gradual reduction of the Bombay. In Bengal the native army had 
income tax, and of the additional duty (311 to Ix' re-formed almost //cue. haghty- 
cotton-twist and yarn, and the reform of six entin' regiments had mutinied, and 
the salt duties. The stamp dutit^s and only a f(wv had remained loyal, oi;» at all 
the excise on sjiirits and opium continued eveiits, inactive. Tlu'se* last wen' not 
Measures at their enhanced rates to sus- disbanded; but in the main tlu* new^ 
of Financial t)f administra- force consisted of Sikh, (iurkha, Fathan, 

Reform by the exercise of a and Rajj)ut levies. The Madras and Bom- 

prudent iiolicy in all depart- bay arniuxs, the Haidarabad contingent, 
ments, Canning added to his success, in and the Punjab Frontier F(3rc(‘, had taken 
restoring peai c and order, the further no part in the rebellmn. These, therefore, 
merit of ])lacing the national finance upon were left intact, though to them also 
a safe and enduring basis. The land were applied the princi])les of reorganisa- 
revenue in 1862 yielded £2,500,000 more tion now found necessary. When, in 
than before the Mutiny, and when in that i8f)4, that reorganisation was complete, 
year Lord C anning laid down office, all the three armies in India had an aggregate 



SOLDIERS OF NATIVE REGIMENTS IN INDIA 
The first eroup is a number of the i8th Bengal Lancers; the middle picture shows a parade of Sikhs, 
that warlike tribe whose rise began as a religious sect and who soon developed into active militants 
and threatened British supremacy; the third group are Gurkhas, the northern hill tribesmen, who 
exhibit as much courage and steamness as the best white regiments within the bounds of our empire. 
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slronf^lli of 205,ooo mon, ot whom (>5,000 
wcro Bntisli soiclit'r.s. Tlu“ artillery, ex¬ 
cept a f('w mountain batteries, were 
wholly Ih'itish. 

Between iS()() and 1S78 there were no 
fit'ld o[)erations on a lar{4:e scale. But 
the Afghan war ot 187S- 80 brought to 
light many important dcdects; and a 
( ommission was ap]ioint(‘d by 
^ ^ Loi'd Lytton not only to devise 
means tor the reduction of 
army (‘X])(md]ture, but lo test 
how far the existing system had been 
found adapti'd to the recjuiic'iiKaits of 
troo})s on active service, d'he immediate 
outcome ol the iiKpiiry was the reduction 
ot tour rej^imeiits ot natne cavalry and 
eightc't'ii ol native inlaiitry; though, as 
the str('n/.ith ot ('ach regiment was raised 
from 4()() to 550 ot all ranks in th{‘ cavalry, 
and tiom 712 to 87,2 in th(‘ in tan try, the 
total strength remaiiH'd much what it 
was before. TIkm'c was also a reduction 
ot t‘lcven batteries of British artillery. 
In 1885 threateniiigs ol war with Rinsia 
led to considi’rable additions throughout 
the army. In the Ihitish toic(‘s the 
incr(‘ase amounti'd to lo.fioo men : m 
the native aimit's to 20,000. Th(‘ gr.md 
total then nxiclu'd 22().f)()4 nuai of all 
ranks, the* British miml)eruu4 7J,t)02. In 
i88() the battalions ot tlu' native armies 
weri‘ linked togetln'r ; in 1888 regiment'd 
centns wer(‘ fixed upon lor tln'sc' groups, 
and at th(‘ same period a reser\-e was 
lorined lor the native army in general. 
During the next live years winoiis changes 
and nnproN-ements took })Iace. bhe Im¬ 
perial Ser\]C(‘ troops, voluntarilv supplied 
i)y some ot tta* leading native states, 
came into being ; niihtarv works, hitherto 
carri(‘d out by tlu' (hvil l)e])ai tineiit, were 
transferred lo a Military Servict^ Depart¬ 
ment : amalgamation ol thi' Pri'sideiicy 
Commissariats was taken in liand : the 
Punjal) FrontiiT b'orce pass('d from the 
control of the Punjab (iovernment to 
that ol th(‘ Commander-in-('hii‘t; 
Progress thri'c staff cor})s 

® OTK' w-as organised for the 

Reform Bombay 

army a large infusion of 1 letter material 
replaced men ot inferior ])hysi(pie ; the 
native army was suj)j)Iied wdth tlie 
Martini-Henry rifle ; the sixteen Hindu¬ 
stani regiments ol flu* Bengal army 
became “ class ” regiiiK'nts, conijiosed 
severally ot P>rahmans, Rajputs, Moham¬ 
medans, Jats, and (iurkhas ; the Intelli- 


Progress 
of Army 
Reform 

army a 


gcnce Branch of the Quartennaster- 
(ienerar.s Department was reorganis(‘d 
and strengthened. 

With the year i8c)5 w^e come to a 
measure of importance affecting the whole 
of India, the abolition of the sejiarate 
Presidency armies. By this arrangement 
India w^as now dividt‘d into four t(*rri- 
torial commands, named after the Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, each com¬ 
mand being vested in a lieutenant-general. 
'I'he whole army thus caiiu* under the 
direct control of the (iovernment of India 
and the Commander-in-Chief, whiaasis 
fornu'rly the armii's of Bombay and 
Madras were under local commaiuU*rs-in- 
chief controlled by tht‘ Presidential (iov- 
einments. Later on (‘ertain local corps, 
hitherto under tlu' Foreign Department, 
were also brought undt'r the Commander- 
in-Chief and allotteil to the divisional 
commands according to their geographical 
situation. 

I'poii this general reconstitution of the 
army there follow'ed, between iSqs and 
K^oj, many changes m flu‘ composition of 
commands and regiments. Tlu* mount am 
batteries wtae strengtlu'iied ; 
Senes of Haidarabad contingent 

Regimental ^isappi'ared: the Pivsidency 

weie amal¬ 
gamated under a Director-fieneral ; mili¬ 
tary I'.ictorK's came muk'r the administia- 
tion of the Durrtor-dvnriul ot Ordnance. 
I'Ik* years i 8 ()() i()oi w'itness(‘d special 
activity in remod(‘lling ami ini/)i(n’ing 
armament, mobilisation, ecpiijinu'nl, and 
defences, wdiile many nieasuR's then le- 
soh'ed u])on were carried out in iuo2 and 
igoj. Thus, in k^oo, the reorganisation ot 
the transj)ort system was finally author¬ 
ised ; in 1900-T the native army received 
the 'J04 magazine ritle, while the re¬ 
armament of the regular army was 
cc»m})k‘ted in T(^02 -j. Between the years 
1900 and 1904 about 400 British officers 
were added to the native army<* the field 
artillery and the commissariat .service 
received speidal attention ; transjiort 
organisation was more fully devidojx'd : 
and a thorough investigation di'alt w'ith 
.sanitary arrangemi'iils, the system ol 
clothing, ojiportunities for recreation, and 
numerous other details. 

The total niimln*!' of regular troops in 
the five commands, including Burma, w^as, 
in 1903, 232,111, of which 74,170 were 
Briti.sh and 157,941 native soldiers. The 
reserve of the native army numbered about 
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25,000, and the auxiliary forces about an 
additional 76,000 men. A new scheme of 
military ojganisation is now, however, in 
course of develojunent, and, in place of 
h)ur territorial commands, there will he 
three complete army cori)s and ten divi¬ 
sional commands. 

'rhc‘ prestMil administration of the army 
may be (k'scrib(‘d in a few words. While, 
subject to the control of the Crown, the 
supreme authority is vested in the 
(iovernor-fieneral in Council. One of tlu* 
meml)ers of ( ouncil, commonly called the 
“ Military Mi'inber,” formerly dealt with 
administration and tinanc(‘. Since March, 
loot), this arian^H'ment has been recast, 
and mililarv aliairs are now in tht* hands 
ot two dej)artmf'nts —the Army l)ej)art- 
ment and the Dej)artment ot Military 
Supj)ly. 1 'his lattt'r department, which is 
111 (diaii^e ot an ordinary member of 
CouiK'il, has the management of all matters 
coiimcl('d with important Army contracts, 
.ind tlu‘ supply and i(‘gistration ol trans- 
j)ort animals ; it also controls the working 
ol th(' (lepartiiK Ills ol Ordnance, K(‘- 
inoimts. Militau' Woiks, Army ('lothing, 
and th<‘ Royal Marine, as well 
lh<‘ military work ot tlu‘ 
S Vtcm^ Indian ^ledical S(‘rvice; while 
military accounts have become 
a blanch ot tlu' Finance Department. 
'Idle Arniv Department is under the imme¬ 
diate charge ol the Conmiander-in-C'Inef, 
subject to the control ol the (dovernor- 
(it'iieial in ('ouncil, and wlnl(‘ his powers 
hav'c b(’en laigely evteiided, he has be(‘n 
rehcN’ed from a goorl deal f)f petty business. 
Immediately subordinate to him are the 
( hiet ol the Stall, the ()uarterinaster- 
(ii’iieral, the Adjutant-(ieiieral, tlu' Friiici- 
])al Mc-dical Officer ot His Majesty’s Forces, 
and the Military Secretary. 

From this account of Army reorganisa¬ 
tion inaugurated by Canning and com- 
])k ted by his successors, w(* may now 
return to th<* other acds of his administra¬ 
tion. The loyalty during the Mutiny of 
iK'arly all the great native princes has 
already Ixxm noted, ('onsjiicuous among 
these wi'i'e the ('is-Sutlej chiefs, Patiala, 
jliind, Nabha, and Kapurthala; the 
J<ajas of ]ai]Hir, Udaipur, and K(*rauli : 
Sindliia and the Nizam; the Begarn of 
P>iiopal, the (iaekwar of Baroda, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and many smaiier 
magnates, (iratitude dictated tliat none 
ol tlu'se should go unrewarded, and Ford 
Canning determined that no stint should 


be shown in the bestowal of such acknow¬ 
ledgments as would best be jirized. Titles 
of honour, rennission of debts, (‘nlargenu'nt 
of territory, guarantees of succ('ssion, large 
money grants, sanads of adoption, reduc¬ 
tions of annual tribute, an increase in the 
number of guns of salute, jewelled swords, 
and various jirivileges, wen* showeri*d with 
lavish hand on all who had 
andhs British 

Rewards ; uiid nobly since 

that time has such muniticeiice 
been repaid. The immediate anxieties of 
the Mutiny being now ov(t. Canning was 
free to devise measures ot intiTiial im¬ 
provement. Farly among these was the 
passing, in i85(g of the liengal Kent Act. 
By the Permanent Settk'ineiit ol 170J, 
while the Government surrendered to the 
zemindars its-right to take th * jirodrce ot 
the soil, it had been (‘udeavoured to secure 
the ryots m their ancestral holdings. This 
endtxivour had met with but small measure 
ol suc('(‘ss. The promisefi leases at cus- 
toniary rate's had bi'cn wilhli(‘id. rents were 
constantly raise<l. illegal cesses were' levic'd, 
and by I^*5P tlu* ryots could hardly ke(*p 
body and soul together. Act X. ol that 
yeai, though olte'U evaded, and though it 
did nothing lor teiiants-at-will, prove’d a 
considerable boon to th(' agriculturist by 
recognising occuj)ancy rights and fixity of 
tenure, and its deficiencies have to some 
extent been made good by lati'i* I'liact- 
menls. 

In iStK), the Xhi'croy’s J{\i'cuti\(* ('ouncil 
was strengtheiK'd by admission of its legal 
member to the lull status of an orrlinary 
inemb(‘r ol ('oiuK'il, while the legislative 
Council was remodelled, and certain native* 
meniliers added to it. Smnlai councils on 
a smaller scale* were establisheel in Bengal, 
Madras, and Be)mbay. In lliv same year 
came the amalgamation e)f the supreme 
anel Sadr cenirts, whereby each pn*sielency 
had its high court ; anel before' ('aiming 
left the country the pe-nal eode* draltexl 
, . , by Macaulay and cemiiiletcd by 

LegisUtive iv,,r„ckc, lu.ainH' l.iw 

an ega througlieiut India, ( oiisedida- 
e orms Lh'itish te'rriteiry hael 

been so prominent a part eif Dalhousie’s 
pedicy that little in this direction rtnnaiiied 
for his successeir. But in itS()o the throe- 
provinces of British Burma we-re combined 
under a Cliie-f Commissieiner, and the 
('entral Provinces formed by the union of 
Nagpur with the Sagar and Narbaela 
districts we're raised to the same status. 
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Civil and 
Industrial 
Progress 


Between 1859 and 1862 much was 
accomplished in the way of materieil 
protn'css. Of 1,300 miles of railway open 
at the latter date, more than hall had been 
laid out during the preceding two years, 
while 3,000 more miles were in course of 
makine ; the Grand Trunk Road extended 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, a distance of 
1,500 miles ; new brancht‘s of 
the (ianges Canal had been 
thrown out and the Eastern 
and Western Jumna Canals 
were already at work ; the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, and cinc'hona received en- 
courageuH'nt ; the foundations were laid 
of a Forest Department ; and ]>artly as a 
consequence of all this ent(T[)rise trade 
was now reviving. 

I'he (Teation, m 1857, of universities at 
('alciitta, Madras, and Bombay stimulated 
education, the number ol schools ot all 
classes rose rapidly, a medical college 
• was o])ened at Lahore, English iu‘wsj)apt‘rs 
conducted by natives a}q)eared in consider¬ 
able numbers, and a new lit(Tatur<‘ m 
Hindi and Urdu was ^plinging up. 

In the midst of his beneficent ]'>ioi(‘Cts 
('aiming had. in j(Sf)i, to lace a lanniu‘ 
which, m spite oi all eflbils, cairit'd ol» 
nearly half a million ol the poolin' classes 
in the nortlnnii provinces, and brought 
severe distress u])on many millions inori*. 
This was iollowed by the scouige ol 
cholera and by torrential rains, which 
hooded vast traids ol country, sweeping 
away roads, britlge.s, and crojis. 

Lord Canning had hardly coin]>l(‘ted his 
last tour in India when a terrible blow 
befell him in the death ol his gifted wife. 
A few months later he laid down the olftc<* 
wdiich foi six years he had held with such 
serene courage amid unexamj)led difficul¬ 
ties, and returned to England. But tlu‘ 
strain, mental and jdiysical, had been 
enough to sap a more vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, and on the 17th ol the following 
January, he, like Dalhousie. ])assed away 
in the prime of life. His suc¬ 
cessor, Lord Elgin, landed in 
March, i8()2, and the first 
year of his Viceroyalty was 
p^Lssed at Calcutta, where he made liim- 
self acquainted with the machinery and 
problems of Indian government. Closely 
following his predecc.ssor’s policy, he 
aimed at the peaceful development of 
industry, avoiding the introduction of 
novel and vexatious taxation, .setting 
his face against interference with native 


Canning’s 
Policy 
Continued 


chiefs, doing his best to keep down 
military expenditure, and steering clear 
of frontier comj)lications. Of these last 
there was some danger, arising from the 
ju'occedings of Dost Mohammed, who 
was bent on an expedition to curb the 
refractory governor of Herat, Sultan Jan. 
Though urged to counsel the Amir against 
this undertaking, lost Persia should side 
w'ith the (Governor and Russia .should 
back u[) Persia, Elgin retused in any w^ay 
to embroil himself in the quarrel, and even 
withdrew his Vakil from Kabul in order 
to avoid all appearance of countenancing 
the Amir’s designs. The death of the 
Dost in the following summer eventually 
])laced Slier Ali on the throne, but in the 
struggle for its possession which ensued 
between the two brothers, the Viceroy 
contented himself with congratulations to 
th(‘ successful claimant at whose court 
the British Vakil was to assume his place. 

In F(‘bruary, i8()3, Lord Elgin made a 
tour thiough Xorthern India, .settling 
<lown at Simla for tlu‘ hot season. At 
Beiiarc's he held his liist durbar, and at 


th<‘ opiMiing ol a new' s(*ction ot the l^ast 
. Indian Railway lookc’d toiwvard 

WK W'h(‘n ])ri\'ate eiiter- 

• M sujiplcment, it it 

m Harness q. , i c 

did not takt* tlu* ])lact‘ of, 

olheial activity in the extension ot lines 
throughout the country. At ('awaipori', 
he w'as ])resent at the ('oiisecration by the 
Bidiop ot (ah'utta ot the spot that 
marked the gravi's ot those whom Nana 
Sahib’s tnsichery had done to death. 
This was followed by a grand durbar at 
.-^gia to whu'h there thronged the chiefs 
ol Rajputana and ('('utial India. Addre.ss- 
ing them in a dignified s])e(‘ch tlu* Viceroy 
d(‘clared the ])rinciples by w'hich the 
Government ol India was actuatc'd, and 
the measures by w'hich it was in their 
power to -second its endeavours to secure 
])eace and general prosjierity. Passing on 
to Ambela, he received a largii gathering 
of the Sikh princes, wdiose behaviour 
during the Mutiny he wairmly eulogised, 
at the same time offering wase counsels 
for their future guidance. Till the end ol 
September Lord Elgin remained at Simla 
further familiarising himself with the 
task that seemed to lie before him in the 
coming years. He then set out to visit 
the Kangra Valley and its neighbourhood. 
The journey acro.ss the hills west ot 
Simla in the keen mountain air severely 
taxed his powers. At one point he had 
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to ('ro^s tlic Chandra on a frail bridge of 
twigs which swayed from side to side at 
('very step, and this effort jx^rilously tried 
liis lieart, already, a})pareiitly, in an un¬ 
healthy condition. When, after some days 
ol iiirthc'r travel, he reached Dharmsala, 
it was only to find a grave there. 

One military undertaking had alone 
disturbed the quiet of his two years’ 
lule. I'o the north of Peshawar a colony 
ol Wahabi fanatics had their abode at a 
j)lac(‘ called Sitana. Here ]>re])arations 
liad been made lor a raid upon British 
li'rritory, and in time tlu'se became of 
>o threatening a cliaracU'i' that the N'lceroy 
was strongly urg('d by the Ideutenant- 
(iovernor ol ihe Punjab to tit out a ])uni- 
ti\’(' i'xpi'dition. 'J'o this h(‘ at last re- 
Inclaiitly assi'nted, and in October, ibt) 
a lorce ol t),ooo men mowd out Iroiu 
Peshawar towards the Ambela Pass, 
line, h()wev('r, it was lound that tin' 
Ihiner tiibe had joined the Wahabis, 
md th('M', with the mc'n ot Swat, made 
liirtlKi' progress impossible lor the time. 
Prom (hiy to day lurthei clans swelled the 
“nem> \s numbers, and Neville Chamberlain 
_ , . was hard set to re])iils(' then 

ucceso u ml,ini'd attacks. Altt'i* I.ord 

^ 'Z Klgiu’s (U'ath the ('ouncil at 
Expedition ordered the With¬ 

drawal ol ( hamberlain’s lorce so soon as 
(Ills e'oiild be juudeiitlv done, .^ir W. 
I)enis(ai, howe\er, who had come u}) trom 
Madra- to take up tt'inpoiaiy charge ol 
tie- duties of (h)\'('rnor-(General, promptly 
LMiicelkd this order and diiected the des¬ 
patch of remfoiaa'inents. 'fhus streiiglh- 
■ned, (larvock, now in command in plact* ol 
dhamberlain disablt'd by a wound, drove 
the enemy out ol Ambela. d he Buners 
came to ti'inis and, acting as guides 
to a Ihitish detaehmeiit, assisted in des- 
troMiig the head(}uart(*rs ol the iaiialics 
at Malka. 'fins brought the c.impaign 
to .m i iid. 

Wlu'ii the news of Lord Elgin’s death 
leacht'd England it was universally lelt 
that no one could so fitly fill the jiost ol 
\hceroy as Sir John Lawrence, then a 
iiK'inlx r of Ihe Secretary of State’s Indian 
(d)uncil. Mdth his usual rcadine.ss Sir 
John sailed by the next mail steamer and 
arrived in Calcutta on January 12, ibb4. 
His biograjdier, Mr. Bosworth Smith, has 
said tliat “ a succinct history of India 
during the viceroyalty of Sir John Law- 
n lice would require at least a volume to 
itself.” Within out narrow limits it will 


not be po.ssible to give more than an out¬ 
line of the various problems •f govc'rnmcnt 
with which he was called upon to deal. 

No one knew better than Lawrence 
what were the j^ressing needs of internal 
administration. Although his ])red('ccssors 
had restored the financial (‘quilibrium, 
it was only by starving the spending 
I. .. . departments and bv recourse 

Lightening stfained the 

* l^Walty of the iieoiile. Law- 

o e oor possible 

to relieve the tax-payer from these burdens. 
In i8b2 the additional duty of 50 ]ier cent, 
on cotton })iece-goods was n'jiealed, and 
in i8f>4 the remaining enhanced duties of 
customs were reduced from 10 to y\ }>er 
cent., a further reduction being carried 
out in i 8()7. The un])opLilar income-tax, 
inqiosed in iHho, had been taken off 
incomes under /'50 a ye-Xir, and Lawrence 
proposed to rejdace it altogether by duties 
on e\])arts, but ])ublic opinion would not 
permit this change. 'J'he salt duly and 
increased stamp dues he was constrained 
to leave alone ; but much was done by 
wise administration to increase the 
revenues and ja'ovide funds for education 
and public works. In particular, a new 
policy of tai-reaching cons(*(]uence. first 
suggesti'd by Dalhousie, was adojiti'd in 
181)7-f)8. Th(' public debt was divided 
into productive and unproductive, the 
exjH'iulituiX' u])on irrigation and railways 
being charged to a caj)ital .(ccount under 
its projier head. ]^>y stern adlu rence to a 
policy of non-intervention acro.ss the 
borders, military expenditure was kej)t 
low ; and fortunately tlu* tall in the gold 
value ol the lupee, which, alter 1875, 
dislocated the finances, had not yet 
occurred to inciease the home charges. 

Of public woiks involving I'liormous 
outlay, the more important may here be 
mentioned. Sanitation, especiallv in mili¬ 
tary cantonments, had hitherto been left 
almost to it.sell, with a consecpiently heavy 
mortaht}'. Lawnmct'.saw that 

ttention to neglect was unbear- 

ani ary able. A Commission resulted 

Requirements.^ . 


thc establishment of a 
Sanitary Dejiartment in each Presidency, 
and later of sanitary committees in every 
cantonment. Secondary, if secondary, to 
sanitation was the building of suitable 
barracks and hospitals. Here the ex¬ 
penditure from first to last amounted to 
more than ten millions. A large ex¬ 
tension of railway lines had become 
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inipcrativ^r for both strato^ir and coni- 
nierria] purpose's, Adc(\\rate schenit's va're 
franu'd to nicvt Ihis demand, and no less 
than /j(),000,000 wert' ex})ended in this 
direction durinj; Lawrence’s time. Canals, 
whether as a means of w’alerinf!^ the 
cultivator’s lit'lds or of carryint; traflic, 
admitted ol no delay. A^reeini; wMth 
^ Lawrence that tlieir cost should 

canal and a^.p-avod by loans. Lord 

Schemes*' ^lanbourne sent out Colonel 
vStrachey as SnpiTintendent of 
Irrij^ation, autliorisiiii^ thi'ir construction 
wlu'rever nr/^tait need called loi them. 

It anythin,liad bi'en wanl(‘d to em- 
{)hasis(‘ till' nnjiortance ot easy com¬ 
munication l)y land and watt'r, thi“ two 
lamiiK's with wliK'h Sir John had to 
(grapple ui'i** more than siifticicnt. A 
shorta.i^e ol tlu' monsoon in T.Sh^, |ollo\\(‘(l 
in th(‘ next \'('a? b\' leinbl( inundations, 
j)Iun,j^ed ()nssa into the dii esf distress. H.id 
not the Lu'iitenant-tio\einoi of JL‘n.^aI 
sliul Ins ('y('s to what was 140111^4 on around 
him, lh(‘ disaster mi^ht havi' bi'en ^^natly 
moddied. When .it length tlie real state 
of thin^Hs came to ihi* \'i<'eio\ ’'' knowledf;<\ 
vigorous nieasur('s ol ('very kind wa'ie 
taken. Keliel works dud somethin;^^ to 
clK’ck the' mortalit\‘. and lai^.^e‘ sums of 
mone\' wi're <i(l\'anced 1)\‘ tlie (iovern- 
ment ol India. Ihit it was food, not 
mone\ that was w'anted, 1 <m moiu'y had 
no pill chasm/; pow'ei w'lu'i i' no crops 
existed. 

Importation by stc'amships was then 
attempti'd. This ('xpedieiit (aine too late. 
The monsoon had now burst 011 the co.ist, 
and it wais with the /;ii'at(‘st difficulty 
that even a small ])ortion ot the trei/:;hts 
could be landed. When the* famine ceased, 
it was calculatiHl that the deaths amounted 
to nearly a million. I'wo years later, the* 
tailure of the' lains in the North-western 
Province's ])rc'hiclc‘cl a .similar calamity. 
The le'sson Ic'arnt in Orissa was not 
neglc'cdecl. Keliet w’oiks, distribution ot 
Period food, remissions ot 

land revenue, and advances 
aforeat purchase ot .see'd 

amines inodifitHl the evil ; wdiile 

the Gauge's and Jumna Canals waterc'd 
(he* thirsty soil and abundant harvests 
in Oiidh he'lped to ke'C']) hte in the 
millions ol the neighbouring provinces. 
Yet, in .sjiitci of evc'ry c'tf’ort, some bo.ooo 
souls are said to have ]XTished. Nor 
was it only 111 Hriti.sh India that the 
stress was felt. Kajj)ulana, Tnchir, 
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Gwxilior, Marwar, Malwa, Bikanir and 
(luieuat suffered equally. To their honour, 
the native chiefs followed the example of 
the Indian (jovernment, and were aided 
by it in their endeavour to ward off 
starvation. But starvation was followe I 
by disea.se, and in some parts of these 
provinc^es scarcity cimtinued to prevail 
for nearly two years. The tale of deaths 
exacted it is im])Ossible to ('om])ute. 

From this story of woe it is pleasant 
to turn to Lawrence’s determination to 
win the conlideiu'e of the native states 
by exj)lainuig the desires of the British 
(iovernment, and by allaying the fears 
to which not evc'ii theSanadsot adoption 
grant(*cl by Canning had put an end. 
For this ])urpose he not only abstained 
from mtc'rlerence w’ith their internal 
govenunc'nt. but by personal intercourse 
.sought to clraw^ c'lcjser the tic's by which 
they were bound to the supreme Pem'er. 

'J o a dill bar lic'lcl at Lahore in itS()4 he 
W('lconu‘cl SOUK* t)oo ol the nobility ol 
tin' Punjab. jKomment among whom 
w'l'ic' the IMiulkian jirincc's, whose* aid in 
the* Mutiny stood us in such stead. 


Native 

Co-operation 

Secured 


Addrc'ssing t he* assc'inblage in 
Hindustani, and in tc'rms 
which, avoiding sc'lt-c'xalta- 
tioii, w’on the leady attention 


ol hislu'arers, the Vic'c'rov adverted to tlu* 


warm intc'ivst t.ikeii bv the Queen in all hei 


Indian subjects, enumerated some* ot the 
blessings that J-intish rule had given the 
('ountry, c'ulogised the c'onsjiicuous loyaltN’ 
show’ll m the' troublous clays .so latc'ly 
j)assed, and urgc'd ujion the chiefs the 
aclvantages to be* gamc'd by the sjui'ad 
ol linghsh c'clucation. 'Hie jiublic cc'ic'- 
inonial was snpj)lc'mentecl by ju'ivatc' 
visits to and from the X'iceroy. In these 


Sir John discussc'd the condition of the 
several state's, and minglc'd W'ith ajiproval 
lor the ])ast advice and c*ncouragt*ment 
for the future'. Coming from a man who.se 
sincerity ot jnirpose* was so fully recogni.scd, 
such words were not allowed to fall to 


the ground. At the* .second ot these 
impressive scene's he*, in iHbb, received at 
Agra the jirincijial chiefs ot Rajputana 
ancl Central India. To the'se also Law¬ 


rence deliveu'ed a weighty .sjx'ech in 
Hindustani, dwelling u])on the jirinciplees 
by which he hoped they would be guided 
in dealing with their subjects, and jioint- 
ing out that those who did most in 
developing the resources of their 
dominions would fmd most favour in the 
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eyes of a Government that valued such 
endeavours above long descent and ex¬ 
tensive sway. Once more, in 1867, a 
similar pageant was enacted at Lucknow, 
where Lawrence received the talukdars 
of Oiidh, who assembled in all their 
splendour of retinue to greet for the last 
time the man to whom their country 
^ owed so much. But if Law- 

k I'tmce was eager to engage the 

rcac ey goodwill of the native nobility 

runished 

commend ilsedf to them, he did not hesi¬ 
tate to punish tyranny and bad faith. One 
llagrant outrage, committed by the Nawab 
ol Tonk, came to liis notice in 1867. This 
chief had been at enmity with one of the 
tributaries, the Thakiir of Lawa. Under 
the ])rotence of reconciliation the Nawab 
sLimmon(‘d the Thakur to receive a khilat. 
The latter, attended by his uncle and a 
small retinue, duly presented himself at 
court. By-aiid-by the Thakur’s uncle, 
K(‘wat vSing, with his son and fourteen 
adherents, were invited to the house of 
t ie Nawab’s Minister, and there treacher¬ 
ously murdered, one man alone escaping, 
and the Thakur himself being held a 
prisoner. Subsequent inquiry jiroved 
bej^ond doubt that this atrocity had been 
contrived by the Nawab. He was there- 
lore (l(‘])osed in ta\'our ot his eldest son, 
his Minist(‘r being iiujirisoned at Chunar. 
The avarice and oppression of another 
chief, the Maharaja ot Jodhjiur, ])rovoked 
an appeal by his subjects to the Viceroy. 
A severe reprimand warned him that 
(le])osition would follow unless he mended 
his ways. 

'riiough LawrtMice’s lace was firmly set 
against annexation, the.re was one act ol 
the authorities in England to which, while 
yielding loyal obedience, he was unable 
to reconcile himsell. This was the restitu¬ 
tion of Mysore to native rule. For the 
third of a century this kingdom had been 
administered by British officials. On the 
d(^ath, in 1868, of the titular 
A i Maharaja, it was decided to 

n « inoclaim his mtant son as 
Native Rule ^ 1^11 

successor, and to hand over 

the government of the country to him 
if at the age of eighteen he should show 
himself qualified for its duties. 

Legislation in Lawrence’s time bore a 
fruitful crop of Acts; and two of these, 
dealing with tenant right, specially 
belonged to his initiation. When, after 
the Mutiny, Canning reinstated the 
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talukdars of Oudh in their possessions 
and gave them a heritable title, the grants 
wTre declared “ subject to any measure 
which the Government may think inoper 
to take for the piirjiose of prott'cting the 
inferior zemindars and village occujmnts 
from extortion, and of upholding their 
rights in the soil.” 

Since that time the talukdars, in fancied 
security from interference, had failed to 
heed this ]>roviso. The cry of the oppressed 
went to Lawrence’s heart. Determining 
upon a complete investigation of the 
matter, he entered into correspondence 
with the Chief ('oinim^sioner. Sir C. 
Wingfield, whose championship ol the 
talukdars had already been the subject 
of remonstranc(‘s from Lord hdgin. Wing¬ 
field’s opposition to intt‘rferenc(‘ on Ixfiialf 
of the sufferers was suj)port('d ])y an 
outcry in the ]V(‘ss ; Irieiuls of the taluk¬ 
dars in their own jirovinci* in Bengal, and 
even in England, swellt'd tlie clamour; 
certain members of the Siiprcune C'ouncil 
were on the samt‘ side, and others of the 
Secretary ol vStat(‘’s C'ouncil recordi'd 
minutes of disstait from th(‘ Viceroy’s 
])ro])Osals. Lawrence, however, 
f L and sending Mr. 

® Davii's as special commissioner 

enure Ondli, empowered him to 

direct the proceedings of tlu' si'tthuiKmt 
officers and to decide all (lueslions of tenant 
right. A re])ort furnished by l)avi(‘s 
showed that while pro])rietary rights had 
preictically disapjieared during the long 
supremacy ol the talukdars, tenancy 
rights still survived. 1'hese it was resolved 
to maintain, and in i.SficS the Oudh Tenancy 
Bill became law. J:ly it, while the landlords 
were confirm(‘d in all the rights gianted 
in i 85(), the occupancy rights ot the 
cultivators received definition, naits could 
be enhanced only under ci'rtain ri‘stric- 
tions, and comj)ensation for improvement 
of holdings was decreed to tenants who 
might be evicted after occiqnmcy lor a 
fixed term oi years. 

A similar fight had to be waged in the 
Punjab. When, early in T.awrence’s time, 
the period for reviewing the settlements 
came round, many of the zemindars who, 
on the annexation of the ])rov.ince, had 
neglected to register their names as 
superior landlords, now claimed to do 
.so. Had this been allowed, the result 
would have been to degrade to the status 
of tenants-at-will no less than 46,000 out 
of 60,000 heads of families in one district 
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alone, who had become entitled to their 
tenancies at beneficial rates. In the 
Viceroy’s eyes such a jm.)ceedin/2; would 
have been monstrous. Accordingly, in 
i8b8, he introduced and carried through 
the Legislative Council a Hill whereby 
much the same safeguards as in Oudh 
prc>tected the occupancy tenants in the 
Punjab. 

If no great wars occurred between 1864 
and i8bQ, several small military expedi¬ 
tions had to be undertaken. The most 
im})orlant oi these was against Bhutan. 

On the Bengal Irontier wen* ccTtain lands, 
known as the Assam Duars, and com- 
})iising i,()00 ''(piare miles, which the 
Indian (iovernment rented Irom the 
l^hiitanesr. As a punishment for repcat(‘d 
raids and outragt^s. Lord Canning with¬ 
held payment ol tlu' naits due on these 
lands. h'rt'sh outrages were 
tlie K'sult, and in 18(13 Lord 
Llgin w<is jiersuadefl to send 
a nii^'-ion iindei Mr. Ashley 
Kd('n to the Deb 
nominal ruler ot IMmtan. 

‘riu‘ huMTibers of it met with 
tlie grossi'.st c< nUimely, and 
ICden, under threat ot ini- 
piisoniiK'nl, was coni])elled to 
sign a tieaty ceding the 
Assam Dual's. On Ins return 
this trc'aty was. ol course, 
rejnidiated b\ tlu' Indian 
('io\'('rniiient. an iilliiiiatiini 
b('ing sent to the Deb l^aja 
threatening war unless lull 

. 1.1 Tlie sixth Earl of Mayo was . a >> • j n 

reparation wa^ made within Viceroy of India from 1 huh till his activity, tlie avoidance ot all 
three month'.. 'I'he term ol assassination at Port Blair in iht-j. interference in Afghan affairs. 

was justified by its results, 


giace ha\'ing ex])ire(l, four columns 
entered the Bengal Duals, and the forts 
commanding the passes into IMiutan w(Te 
captured. Tlu' easternnio.st ol thes<\ 
Diwangiri, was held by Colonel Campbell 
wdtli 500 men, who, a lew' months later, 
1 ken by surprise, bad to abandon their 
position and ndreat. Fresh troojis being 
hurried up, Diwangiri w^as re¬ 
taken. and the enemy sued for 
])eace. Tliis v\\as granted them 
iij^on terms that wTie gtmerally 
considered unnecessarily lenient. Among 
other expeditions may be mentioned that 
against the Bhils in the centre of India, 
and another on the north-west Irontier 
against the Hasanzai Pathans in the 
neighbourhood of the Black Mountain, 
who had swept dow n upon Oghi, a frontier 
station of the Punjab police. Two strong 


A Little 
War with 
Bhutan 


columns moved up to Abbotabad, and 
thence on to Oghi. The main position on 
the Black Mountain w^as captured with 
little lo.ss, and, the headmen tendering 
their submission, hostages were taken 
from them for the fulfilment of the terms 
imposed. The Government of India was 
also called upon to take part in a war 
which did not concern it— 
. namely, that against Theodore, 
Operation, Abyssinia. Sir R. 

in nen afterwards Lord Napier 

of Magdala, commanded this expedition, 
with the result .so well known and so 
creditable to his skill and energy. What 
was less creditable was the decision of the 
Government in England that the ex])enses 
of the campaign were to be borne by India. 

Anything like a detailed account of the 
encouragement given by Lawn nee to 
education is impossible here. 
It must suffice to say that 
from th(‘ universities down¬ 
wards to the iirimary schools, 
public instruction received a 
strong impetus, and in th(‘ 
last year of his rule more 
than three-quarters of a 
million steiliiig was allotted 
to the support of Govern- 
nu'iit and aided institutions. 

W'hile LawTcnce’s domestic 
administration met generally 
with public approval, his 
foreign policy gavi' rise to 
vigorous upposit ion. 'I'he key¬ 
note of it was “ masterly in- 
Mayo - -- 

1 HUH til 

assassination at Port Blair in IH 

'riiL attitude 

hut it led to awkward situations wdiilc the 
numerous sons ot Dost Mohammed, who 
died 111 i8() g wort' fighting lor the throne. 
At first Sher All Khan, the eldest son, 
was recognise'd by the \bc('roy as Amir of 
Aghanistan ; but when, in i8()7, after 
a long struggle. Mohammed Afzal Khan 
made liimself master of Kabul and Kanda¬ 
har, he in his turn w'as accejited as de 
fiiito ruler. On bis death sliortly after- 
w'ards. similar n'cognition w’as accorded 
to his brother, Azim Khan. Later on 
again, Sher Ali, wuth the aid ol his son, 
Yakub Khan, recovered posses.sion of 
Kandahar, and entered Kabul in triumph 
in September, 18(18. 

Lawrence had not been indifferent to 
the distractions that had weakened a 
country which he de.sircd to be both strong 
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and iriondly. He tlierelore so far modified 
liis atcilude of neutrality as to give Sher 
Ali six lakhs of rupees and 6,000 stands 
of arms. He al^o eneouraged the Amir’s 
])roposal U) pay him a vi'^il in India, hut 
the rebellion of Abduirahiniin in Turke¬ 
stan ('aus(*(l this to he pos poned until 
Lord Mayo’s arrival in the tollowing year. 

, Wluai, in January, i(Sf)(), I.a\v- 
Lc^ac ^ reiK'o laid down his high ottiei^, 
, P h(‘ ('oiild say with a (dear eon- 

sei(‘uee thai he had “ hand(‘d 
ovtM' lh(‘ (TOV(‘runu‘Ut to his siieeessor 
erh('i('Ut mall d(‘])artments, with no arrears, 
aad with all o])en (]iu‘stions m a fair way 
towards s('ttlenaait.” His ser\'ices were 
rewa'ded hy (devation to tlu^ petTagt*. 
with a pension of (2,000 a year lor his 
own lih' and that oi his immediate heir. 

Lord Ma\’o, wdio was (lioseii hy Mr. 
Disraidi to sueca'cHl Sir John Lawnmee, 
took (diarge ol his post on January 12, 
iS()(), India was at pea(a‘ throughout, 
and his j)r(‘d('e(*ssor had. to a very largt‘ 
e\t(Mit, obliterated the trac'es ot tlu‘ 
Mutiny. Th(M'e was, liowevtT, nm(di sco]H‘ 
for the energitis of e\'(‘n so untiring a 
worker as Loul Mayo. Above every other 
(lut'stion towered that ol fmanee, and his 
inheiitaiK'e in that dircrtion was a delieit 
ol y •5.250,000 stei ling. 

d'o establish an ('(|uilibrium was the fixed 
resolve' ol the new Vdc'eroy, whatever tht* 
c )st might be. In his biidgc't tor the y(*ar. 
Sir 1 \. d'emph' had ralculated on being able 
to pay his way without loans, Hut esti¬ 
mates are one thing and ac tuals another, 
as had h(‘eu revealed in the ])i(*vious year 
when, m jilaec* ol £2.000.000 to his credit, 
Mr. Massey had to lae'e tin* same amount 
on tlu' wrong side- of the ledger. So when 
Temjde’s budget, Iramt'd upon the actual 
figure's hn’ nine months out ol the twt'lve 
(anie to bc' che'cked by the lull and final 
a'*coiiiils ol the past year, it ja'esently 
appe'ared that a deliedt me.ire tlnan double 
that lor whic h provision had bc*en made 
awaited th(' (mv'eriiment. The.* 
fTs*'cYi dilficmltv was tide I 

over by two c'X])edi{'nts. Ke¬ 
ro ems projectc'd outlay 

on public works, education, and officer 
services, Lord Mayo obtainc'.d £1,150,000. 
Another £500 ,cxk) accrued Irom doubling 
th * income tax lor the last six months 
ot the current yc‘ar, and by raising the 
salt duties in Madras and Bombay. 
It was therefore possible to declare a 
small surplus. 
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But Mayo was bent u])on rc'forms wluVh. 
in ordinary circumstances, should nmder 
deficits impossible. An (‘iihanced income 
tax c'ould not be persisted in ; nor could 
he salt'ly have rt'courst' again to sudden 
ciirlailments of outlay. His first measure 
was to iTorgani.se the merhanian ol lht‘ 
Financial Department, so that it should 
no longc'r be at the nierc'y of inijX'ilect 
and inijmnctual c'stimatc's submittc'd 
by the local govc'i nment >. A much nioie 
important one di'alt with the luiuL. 
lor j)rovincial expendilurc*. llitlK'rto, Iht' 
(fijvc'rnmc'iit ol India had doled out moiu*^ 
to mc'ct the wants ol local governments, 
whic'h, although they collecied IIk* greater 
put of the rt'veii'K', had no n'sponsibility 
for financial admimstratioii. In 1870, Lord 
Mayo ga\*e to eacdi ol the largc'C pro\’ince^ 
a fixed grant out of the' rt'C'enue^ ('ollec'te'd 
by it. From this the charges lor services 
alfi'cting the provinct' wc'ie paid, any 
deficit being iiK't by revc'iuie raised locally. 

R(‘organisation was also possible' in the 
Public Woi ks Department, in railways, 
and in the Army. In the first ol tlu'si'. 
Lord IMayo adoj)t('(l liis pn'decc'^sor’s 
^ , projiosal that new liiu's ol rail- 

ayo s should bt' umh'Vtakc'n by 

Financial 

Irayt'd by loan. It was also 
decided that the publu' works ch'ht should 
be .sc'])aratc‘d trom the ordinary debt, and 
eaj)ital c'Xpt'ndiliirc' on prodiietivi* works 
trc'ated as borrowc'd by the' Publu W'oi k^ 
De]>artmi'nt. Military ehaigt's wi'ie no 
diic'c'd by £500.000. many iu‘('dless posts 
in the Army Ilepartiiu'nt and the Staff 
being abolished. The net iX'^uU ot these 
nu'asiires was, lor the- tliu'c' years betwc't'ii 
1870 and 187 ;, a total surplus c lose u])on 
£(),oo(),c)()o steiimg. 

In his foreign ])olicy Lord Mayo addre^ssed 
himself to those' probh'ius which had en¬ 
grossed so mile'll of Sir John Lawrence’s 
attention during the lati'i* years oi his 
Vif'eroyalty. Sliorlly hetore' ihc' lattc'r’s 
rc'tiremeiit, Sher Ali had made up his 
mind that a visit to India would help to 
consolidate his rule. As already stated, 
internal disturlxinc'es decayed the execu¬ 
tion oi this ])rojeet ; but in March, i8()(), 
Iw w^as received by Lord iMayo at Aml)ala 
in the Punjab. In addition to the general 
idea of scouring the Viceroy’s goodwill, 
the Amir set his heart iij>:)n cc'rtain definite 
objc'cts. These were a lorrnal treaty witli 
the British Power, a fixed annual subsidy, 
lissistance in arms or men whenever he 




WILD AFRIDIS AND KHAIBARIES AT PESHAWAR DURING LORD MAYO’S VISIT IN MAY, 1870 
Lord Mayo, durinp his viceroyalty, from IHdh to 1872, visited outlying parts of the territory under his charge, including 
Peshawar, which is illustratecf above, and Burma, on his return from which he met his death by assassination at Port Blair. 


Ihink it n(‘('t‘.ssarv, the jMoniisc oi 
^^l|)J)()rt to liiiiisclt and his (l(‘s(a‘ndants in 
all iMiUMgtMU'K's and against all rivals ; and 
lastly, an arknowk-dgincnt ol his younger 
son as heir to the throne in e\(dusion <d 
\’akiih Khan, his eldest son, to whom 
he owed hi^ lestorntioii at Kabul. Th(‘ 
Visit thes(* ])ro))osals was, ot 

eonrso, untenable, and the Amir 


of the 
Amir 


was made to understand that 
it was eontrary to our stand¬ 
ing polK'v to interttMe in the internal 
affairs ol Alghanistan. I^'or the rest. Lord 
Mayo ('onld do no more than ]>romise the 
moral support, with oceasional supjdies of 
moiH‘y and material, already guaranteed 
by his ])redeeessor. d'o oral assuranees of 
interest in the welfare ol Afghanistan, and 
ol readiness to enter into cones|)()ndenee. 
with the Amir on all matters about which 
advice might be useful, Lord Mayo, two 
days after the conference, added a letter, 
intimating that the Viceroy’s Government 
would view with the utmost displeasure 
any attempt on the jiart of the Amir's 
rivals to create disturbances at Kabul, 
and would endeavour from time to time, as 
circumstances might require, to strengthen 
I M 


his j)osition and enabk' him to e.xercise his 
rightful ruk‘ with i‘(jmty and justice. Slier 
All could not but be a good deal disap- 
])ointed at failing to obtain exjilicit 
jM'omises on th(‘ jKiints so near his heart. 
XeviM'theless, the visit was not without 
th(‘ (‘fleet ot confirming tlu* fri(‘ndly feeling 
on both sides, and impressing the Amir witli 
the |)ower and resoun t's of tlie Government 
of India. As a corollary to the jxdicy 
wlucli it had bt'on (k'termined to maintain 
in regard to the Irontier nations, including 
Afghanistan. Lord Mayo was no less 
desirous than Lawrence to com(‘ to an 
understanding with Russia. TIk' (Govern¬ 
ment in England w(‘r( of hke mind, and 
int(*rviews betwi'en Prince (Gortchakoff and 

* Lord (Granville lu‘lped to 
The Path to 1 * 1 

. , „ . smooth the way to an accord. 

joint Commission for de- 

Agreement 

territories was not appointed until 1884; 
but the first steps towards it were made by 
a formal statement regarding Afghanistan 
which was given to Russia, and is known 
as the Clarcndon-Gortchakoff agreement 
of 1872-73. Progress was also made in 
settling the boundaries of Persia. For 
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some years the Shah had been encroach¬ 
ing upon Southern Baluchistan, oi Kclat, 
the Khan of which country was under 
British protection. Pressed by Lord 
Mayo, the S ah agreed to arbitration, 
and Co onel (-.oldsmid was deputed by the 
(ioverninent ol India to inquire into the 
respective rights ot the disputants, the 
result was a conviuition satis- 
Arbitration to both ])arties. At 

on Persian l ord M.iW» 

Questions (ho of>p()i tunitV ot 

to coinpo'-o the (]U.inc}-> ih<' 

Klinn nnd h}< iinnily Siidars, and by the 
adroit manaf^cnicnt ot ^// W. Mrn^nt'thcr, 
the roniiTiJssiontM' in Sindh, this end was 
atiained. About one other (piestion oi 
boundary, that ol Sistan on both sides 
of the Helniund, Sher Ali and tlu* Shah 
of Persia were still at variance. On its 


led, in 1870, to his supersession by a 
council of its nobles under the i)rcsidencv 
of a Jhitish officer. For the training ot 
the sons of chiefs two colleges, somewhat 
after the pattern of I'Aon, w'ere founded, 
the one at A)mir, the <dlu‘r in Kathiawai. 
Both have nourished, and their outcome 
testilies to their toimder’s wisdom. 

Turning to legislation, we find a laigt- 
miinbei ot wduable enaetniciits. Am<»iig 
lhc''C wcie the h.videia'e A< i, the (Onliaii 
Ait. an .Act cmbo(l\ing \anons ani<-i,d 
in the ( uumial ( ode. an Ad It-i 
legaliNing inaniages of a (aatain chi'-s, 
an A< t aiming at the' eiitioii ot nniidcr 
ot girl-childit‘n, the Ihinjab Riweinu' Act. 
an Act dealing with {'lu-umbcu'd estates 
in Ctndii, and many other- ot gicater oi 
less imfiortance. 

In the niatt(‘rol ('diication, I.oid Ma\’o’s 


settlement Colonel Goldsmid was engaged endeavours \veri‘ chiellv confined to the 

when summoned to the more iiigent extt'nsion of pnmar\' schools and (o 

business ri'garding Kelat. This done, lie encouraging Mnssnlinaiis to lak(' advan- 
comfiletefl his earlier task by an award tage ol o})])ortiinili(‘s hitherto lu'glected 
which stood good for thirty years when, by them. 'I'Ik' imj)ro\ (*nient of agi icnltiiri' 

the river altering its course*, a revision was a matter upon wdiich he srt much 

became necessary. store*. For this pnrjH)se he* plaiine'd a 

With the* frontier tribes on the noith- separate de'pai tint*nt. wath a 

west no eollision occurred during J.orel diiector-ge*ner.d at its hcael. 

Mayei’s time, their inclinati n to raiels A^ricultu e ^hil linane lal ehlhciiltles stood 

be'ing checked by the vigilant outloeik m the* w’ay, and when the n(‘W' 

kejU by a strong jiolice force. But in the department sanctioned by the* Se‘(Me*lary 

country between Assam and Burma of State came into be‘ing it was made to 

an i iroad of Lushais had to be chastised embrace also revenue and commi*rce. 


by moving up Iw^o columns under Ceneial 
J-Jouchier and Browailow’ in November, 
1871. The advance w’as a toilsome one 
through sw'amps and jungle. Opjiositifin, 
howa*\'er, was qii.ckly overcome, the 
headm(*n of the tribes yielded at discre¬ 
tion, and hostages being taken tor future 
good behaviour, tin* earnpaign cann* to an 
(*nd in February, 1872. 

With the native states in India Lord 
Mayo’s n*lations were very similar to 
those of his predetessor. Avoidance of 
annexation, punishment of the individual 
offender and not of the state, 
wfthl^ative lightest jiossible control 

States wTiere things were going well, 
with the education of native 


So multilarioLis were the blanches of each 
that ag icullure profiled but little, and 
after an existence of ten years the whfilc 
scheme was dropjred. 

At th(‘ (lost* of his third year Lord 
Mayo ] aid a vusit to Burma, and on liis 
voyage bark to ('alcutt<i calk'd in at Poi t 
Blair to ins])ect Iht* con\i( 1 si'tlk'incnt 
tlieie. When the day’s work w’as done, 
he insist(*d on climbing Mount Harriet, 
which he thought might be made to serve 
as a health resort tor sick ])ris()n(*rs. 
Betore the (k*scent was inatTe darkness 
liad come on, and just as he w'as about 
to embark upon the launch that should 
convey him to the sle<iin(*r in the offing 
a fanatical Mussulman, who had betm 


minors by British officers, were the 
cardinal points ot liis policy. He was, how'- 
ever, ol)liged to take notice of an act of 
discourtesy on the jiart of the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, who objected to the seat 
assigned to him in durbar, and to punish 
more severely the Maharao Raja of Alwar, 
whose extravagance and misgovernment 


releasc'd on a tieket-ot-leave, eluded the 
guards, leapt upon the Vic(*roy’s back, 
and with a sharp knife dc'alt him two 
fatal blows between the shoulders. Death 
followed a few minutes later. The body 
was taken on board the (dasgow for 
Calcutta, and ultimately to Ireland, 
where it lound its la^^t resting-place in a 
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village churchyard in County Mayo. The 
assassin was, of course, hanged. 

Pending the arrival of Lord Northbrook 
as Viceroy, the Governor of Madras, 
Lord Naj)ier of Ettrick, proceeded to 
("alculta to assume the offire of Governor- 
General. The only mattei of importance 
that came before him was the publication 
in Marcli of the budget .or the coming 
year. Lord Mayo Inid ho])ed to see the 
discontinuance of the income tax, and 
J.ord Naj)i('i’s view's were in the same 
direction, ihit 'rem])le w'as in favour of 
lU renewal, and the acting (lovernor- 
(K'lUMal t(‘!t that he ought not to im])ose 
Ills wish ii|)on a colleague wdU'se ])rovincc 
w.is finance. The tax was, therefore, 
leimpost'd tor a year at the current rate 
<»l one percent, 'i'lie folhwving \cdi saw its 


utilised for transport during the dry 
season. Transport trains of carts, horses, 
mules, and camels had to be organised, 
and Temple, now in charge of operations, 
decided to build a railway fifty miles in 
length which, while .serving as a relief 
work, should be an asset for the future. 
When, therefore, in the following May the 
Generottft set in in all its rigour 

D,“Xlio« government was fully pre- 
of Food Paired to meet it. The accumu¬ 
lated stores were opened for 
sale at little more than nominal rates, tlic 
relief w’orks .swarmed with thousands 
eager to obtain supj^lies on such lavour- 
able terms, w'hile those too weak to earn 
a w'age, or unable for other rea.sons to 
leave their homes, had food distributed to 
them. In the middle of June the monsoon 


abnlition : nor was it again pvit 
into force during Lord North¬ 
brook’s \’i('eio\’all \'. For 
in s])it(‘ of the Px’ngal famine, 
lor which some /4,o()(),o()o 
steiling had to lu' j)rovided 
in 1S7J-4, the (leli('il W'as a 
small one. In the lollow’ing 
^ear this was conv(‘rted into 
a surplus w'hich in i'^75-7f> 
leached a handsonu* figure. 

'I h(‘ tainine rc-lerred to was 
till* one serious dilliculty that 
crossed Lord North])ro()k’s 
path. In 1S7] the rainfall 
was so delicK'iit in P>engal 
and Ibhar that autumn sow- 



broke. This was tolknved by 
an abundant harvest. Govern¬ 
ment having advanced to the 
cultivators the money ne*eded 
for the pnrchast‘ of .seed. 
The failure in Orissa wa.s not 
repeated, the loss of life being 
trivial. But the operations 
cost £6,000,000 sterling, of 
w'hich more than three- 
fourths w'ere j)rovided by the 
State. 

Foreign politics at the 
time w’ere quiescent. Rii.ssia 
honourably adhered to her 
n g a g e m (' n t s regarding 
Afghanistan, and Persia had 


mgs were impossible. Sir 
(i. (\impbell, Lieutc'nant - 
Goxernor of the Pro\'inces, 


Lord Northbrook was Viceroy of 
India from 1H72 to 1H76, and re¬ 
signed because of differences with 
the Government of Lord Salisbury. 


no grievance against us. Shcr 
Ali, it is true, was in a le.ss 
amiable mood than when 


warned the X’iceroy of the imjiending 
calamity, and the latter at once came 
down from Simla to concert inea.sures 
lor meeting it. With the help ot the 
Lieiitenanl-(io\'ei nor and Sir K. 'rem])le 
an elaborate but som(‘what extravagant 
scheme of lainine n'litd was worked out in 
tht' minutest detail. Fortunately the rice 
P -. . CIO]) of 187 ] in Burma ]>roved 

a Grca”*^ unusually heavy one. 

Famine thence 500,000 tons were 

purchased, smaller supplies 
from various other localities bringing up 
the total to nearly 480,000 tons. The 
stores from Burma were shipped to 
('alcutta, and the whole amount was 
carried by rail to the neighbourhood of 
the aflHcted districts. The railway, how¬ 
ever, did not penetrate to the actual seat 
of the famine, nor could the Ganges be 


under the spell of Lord Mayo’s genial 
influence. Still nervous as to the imagined 
designs of Russia, and hankering after a 
(U’finite agreenumt with the Government 
of India for the j)rotection of his country, 
he tried to wring from Lord Northbrook 
promises which cvtu Lord Mayo had 
retimed to give. He also for a time 
showed much soreness as to the Srstan 
boundary award. The Viceroy did his 
best to allay all uneasine.ss in regard to 
Ru-ssia, but would not go further than 
to a.ssure the Amir that, in case of wanton 
invcLsion of his territories, help in money, 
arms, and troops should be forthcoming. 
By way of solace for the lo.sses which the 
Amir’s .subjects had endured from the 
Persian raids, a sum of five lakhs ol 
rupees was placed to his credit. Later 
on Sher Ali found a fresh pretext for 
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resentment in the displeasure which Lord 
Northbrook, jx'rhaps unwisely, felt con¬ 
strained to ex])ress at the tn'acherous im¬ 
prisonment of Yakub Khan, invited by 
his father to a friendly interview at 
Kabul. Yet, though disa])pointed and 
sullen, he refrained from anything at 
which the (government ot India could 
Minor umbrage, and, had tlu* 

Nntive in Kngland been content 

Revolt, *■'’ ‘‘S ."'I''*'- 

the relations with Afghanistan, 
if not actively cordial, would have 
remained sufficiently traiKjuil. Ot Irontier 
disturbance's there were lew. Just 
before Lord Northbrook’s arrival the 
Kukas, a new Sikh sect, atte'inpted two 
incursions, thi' one in Sirhind and the 
other near Xabha. These were easily 
put down. On the north-t‘astern border 
the Dalla tribes had to be chastised in 
ICS74 tor tlu'ir Irequent raids, and in the 
lollowMiig year the Xagas, to the east of 
Kachai, caused some trouiile. 

In one native state alone W'as inter- 
ierenc'e lound lU'cessary. For some tinu‘ 
j)ast tht‘ misrule ot the (hiekwar ot 
Haroda had become too flagrant to jiass 
unnotict'd. In i(S74 a ('onunission was 
a]'pointed to inquiie tally into th(' con- 
diticm ol the state, w'itli th(‘ n'snlt that 
th(‘ cliief was w’arned that iinh'ss within 
eighteen months things had 
greatlV changed lor the bettei, 
he would be deposed. It was 
by ("olonel Phayre, Resident 
at the (uiekwar’s court, that 
this ruler’s misdemeanoui s 
had been brought lu'iore the 
Viceroy, and six months after¬ 
wards that officer re])orted 
an attt'inpt to ])oison him. 

Kvidence ])ointed to the 
(iaekwar’s instigation to this 
crime, it w^as (lecided to put 
him on his trial before a 
Commission made up ot th(’ 

Maharajas of jai[)ur and 
Gwalior, with the latter’s lat(' 

Minister, Dinkar Rao, 
three British officers, 
accused was ably defended by 
Sergeant Ballantyiu*, of the English Bar, 
and after a month’s trial the verdict was 
inconclusive, the British ( ommissioners 
being unanimous as to comjilicity, while 
Jaipur voted not guilty, and Sindhia, with 
Dinkar Kao, held the charge not proven. 
The matter was referred to the Secretary 
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of State, w^ho ordered the deposition of 
the (daekwar, not on the result ol the 
inquiry, but as a punishment for general 
maladministration. At the same time, 
without annexation of the State, a very 
distant connection of the Gaekwar’s 
family was found living in comparative 
pov’erty in British India, and him tin* 
Maharani of the late ruler was allowed 
to adopt with a view^ to his education and 
succession to the throne. 

Education was fosteri'd in every branc h, 
jirimary sc'hools m Bcmgal receiving 
especial attention. And by this time so 
large w’as the supply ol (jualilied native's 
that Lord Northbrook hmnd it teasilde 
to oj)(‘n to thenn many ot tlu' l)etter-jxnd 
posts in th(‘ local civil st-rvic'es. P>ut 
the most im])ortant ediu'ational movc*- 
mc'iit ol the ])eriod w'as due to Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Klian, wlio o[)ened an Anglo- 
Mohammedan college at Aligarh, in tlie 
Xorth-w'csti'in Provinc'c's. This institution 
has continued to llourish, extending its 
o]>er«itions until at tlu* jiiesent it at h'ast 
vie*, with till' best efforts ol the Imjierial 
Government, 

The visit ol the Prince of Wales in tlii' 
autumn ol 1875(111110 as a I'le.isant dna'i- 
sion Irom mon' seiioiis nnittei'^. 

Early in i87() Lord .Xoithbrook lound 
hims(‘ll ('iitirc'ly out ol haiinoiu’ with the 
CabiiK't at home'. Distrusting 
Sher Ali and appieheiisive ol 
Russian (li'sigiis, the Con¬ 
servative Ministry had in the 
pr('vious year prt'ssed u))on 
the Viceroy the ad\’isability ol 
obtaining the Amir's pc‘i- 
mission to establish an ageiK'V 
at Hi'iat, and theiealtc'i at 
Kandahar, as a me.iiis ol 
obtaining moie certain in- 
lormation of the tieiid of 
matters in those' parts. Lord 
Northbrook, w as unanimously 
suj)])ort('d by his ('ouncil in 
returning a strong reiiion- 
sti ance. His arguments were 
treated with scant respect, 
and in the following yeai 
Lord Salisbury insisted upon 
a Mission being sent to Kabul, the real 
object of which, however carefully wrajqx'd 
up, was to })ave the w'ay lor a permanent 
agency there also. Again Lord North¬ 
brook endeavoured to dissuade from such 
a ])roject. The Ministry was obdurate, 
and the Viceroy resigned. 



SIR RICHARD TEMPLE 
Governor-General of Bombay from 
ain .1 iMsn, who renderea good 

The .service in the famine of 1 H 74 and 
during the Afghan war of 1 r( 78 -HO. 


yjje Tfoiyder'of <^r)diu 


^HE em])ire whii li Bal)ar and his Moguls reared in the six 
century was long one ot the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no Euro])ean kingdom was so large 
a ]K)pulation sul)j(‘ct to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
j)oured into the tre^asury. The beauty and magiiilicenre of 
the buildings erect(‘d by the sovereigns of Hindustan amazed 
even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. 

d'he innumerable retinues and gorgeous d(‘corations which 
suriounded the throne ol Delhi dazzkal even eyes which weie 
accustomed to the poiuj) of Versailles. Some ol the gn*at 
vic(‘roys, who held their posts by vntue ot commission^ irom 
th(' Mogul, rul(‘d as many subjects as the King of FraiKa* or 
the hdnjH'ior ot (ieimany. Even the de])uties ot these deputies 
niiglil \NC‘ll lank, as to ('xtcuU ot ti*rntory and amount Of 
revenue, with the (iiand Duke ol 'riiscany, or the Elector ot 
Saxony. 

'riuMt' ('an be little doubt that this great cm}>ire. powerful 
and ]>rosp(Mous as it ap]>ears on a superficial view, was yet, even 
m its l)('st days, tar worse governed than the worst governed 
parts ol lvuro]»e now are. The administration was uimt«‘d 
willi all the vices ot Oriental despotism and with all the vices 
iii‘'e])aiable lioin the domination of ran* over race. 'Jdie ('on* 
lliv iing pielen'>ions ol the princes ot the loyal hous(‘ ])rodiiced a 
long seiie»< ot crimes and juiblic disasters. 

Ambitious lieutenants ol the sovereign sometimes aspired 
to independence. Fuaxe tribes ot Hindus, mijiatient of a 
loreign yoke. Irecpiently withheld tributt^, repelled the aiimes 
ol the (lovernment Irum the mountain lastnessi‘s. and poured 
down m arms on the cultivated })lams. In spite, however, 
ol much ('onstant maladministration, in sjiite ol occasional 
convulsions which shook the whole trame ol society, this 
gi(*at monarchy, on the whole, retained, during .some genera¬ 
tions, an outwaid at^pearance ol unit}^ majesty, and energy. 
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T IIK sc(jtK‘l to till' “forward ]K)li(‘y’* 
which Lord Northbrook had so vainly 
Insisted was not lon^^ delayed. Arrivin^^ 
in Ajiril, icS7t), Lord Lytton lost no time 
in /^ivni/.^ etfect to the wishes of the ( abinet 
in England. JIis liist jiroposal to the 
Aniii was that he should receive a frumdly 
mission under Sir L. Pell3^ Scentin^^ 
in this some sniisti'r dt'si^n, Sher AH, with 
moie or less valid excuses, declined the 
inti'iided honour, sug/^esting in his turn 
that h(‘ should send an envoy to colder 
with tile X'lceroy on all matters needinj< 
discussion. '1 Ins was med by a Hat refusal, 
th(‘ original jiiojiosal being again insisted 

lljlOll. 

At a loss how to meet the danger 
to Ills inde})endence which he telt to be 
nninineiit, the Amir then desjiatchcd the 
X’lceroy’s \'akil at his own ('oiirt to 
rijOK'seiit the grievances he considered 
hnnsell to ha\e against the Government 
ol India, and to explain how he was 
situated, h'or answe-r, the . 

Wikil was inlornu’d that the 
\Hceroy would assimt to a 
conlervMice at Peshawar or ; 
elsewhere, between the Amir’s ‘ 

Minister and Sir L. ]\'Ilv, on 
till* oiu’ condition that the 
i<‘si(k'iiei' ol British ot'ticers 
in Afghanistan should be ;; 
iHTinitted. At the end of M 
January. 1877, the nvspective 
envoys met, Pelly reaftirming \ 
the conditions njxm which K 
th(‘ (iovernment would y 
undertake the defence of [l, 
Afghanistan. In vain did " * earl oi 
Nnr Mohammed urge the The son of the 
inability of the Amir to ^SedDUr« 
ensun' the safety of a l-Jritish 
agent in his capital ; in vain did he ap]^eal 
to the agreements sanctioned by Lawrence, 
IMayo, and NorthInook ; in vain was it 
asked what new circumstances had arisen 
to render necessary the new demand so 
insistently iire.s.sed. Pelly, bound by his 


instructions, was inexorable, and to a 
fresh apjieal made*, by Nur Mohammed, no 
answer had arrived when, after a short 
illness, the much-tried Minister died. 
Before his successor, bearing conciliatorv 
mes.sages from the Amir, could take uj) 
the negotiations, J.ord Lytton closed the 
c inference', and the British Makil was 
withdrawn from Kabul. 

Meanwhile, irritated by England’s 
action in reference to the war in 

'J'urkey, Ku.s^ia, as a counter stroke, 
determined on a mission to Kabul, and 
by June, 1878, t'olonel Stoletoff was 
on his way to that capital. Without 
awaiting luoof as to whether this pro¬ 
ceeding was invited, or even welcomed by 
the Amir, the British Government decided 
to re.sent the pre.sence of a Russian mi.ssion 
following u])on the rebuff wath which its 
ow'ii proposals had been met. In August, 
therefortx Lytton despatclu'd a letter 
calling upon Sher Ali to make arrange- 
I ments to receive a special 
' emba.ssy about to be sent 
under Sir Neville Chamb(‘r- 
i lain. The Amir naturally 
])iotested against so imperious 
a message, exjilaining that 
the Russian mis.sion had 
been forced u])on him, and 
I that he wais anxious to get 
: rid of it ; also promising in 
good time to receive Cham- 
berlain, and a]i])ealing to the 
friendshiji wdiich had so long 
existed between himself and 
the Government of India. 
YTTON Nevertheless, the mission 


EARL OF LYTTON ^ vci 

the The son of the grreat novelist was W’Cnt forW’arcl. 

X Viceroy from 1876 to 188 ), and re- rn'ir'Linrr 

presented Disraeli’s forward policy. rtacnilig 


forward^poiiJy" reaching the mouth 

of the Khaibar, Chamberlain 
sent on Major Cavagnari to arrange wdth 
the commandant of Ali Musjid for his 
further advance. That officer comteously 
replied that without orders from the Amir 
this could not be permitted. Such refusal 
was deemed intolerable, and when, to a 
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letter demanding amj)le apology, together 
with an undertaking to accept a perma¬ 
nent British mission, no answer within the 
brief interval allowed was forthcoming, 
Lord l^ytton, supported by the Cabinet, 
declared war. Three columns, under 
Generals Stewart, Roberts, and Browne, 
at once advanced towards Afghanistan. 
A Short Musjid was captured, 

Af h -‘^t'^wart and Browne respec- 

^ tively occLij)ied Kandaluir and 

Jellalabad, while Roberts pre¬ 
pared to invest Kabul. Terrified by th(‘se 
rapid movements, and much broken by the 
death of his favourite son, the Amir made 
over the defence of his capital to Yakub 
Khan, and fled to Mazar-i-Sharif, where 
he died shortly alterwards. Yakub, now 
acknowledged as Amir, soon found that 
armed resistance would be useless. He 

therefore entered into nego- _ 

tuitions, and in May a treaty 
was signed at (iandamak, 
whereby the presence ot a 
British Resident at Kabul 
was acce})ted, the foreign 
relations of Atghanistan came 
under British control, and 
certain ])ositions of the 
country nc'cessary for Lord 
Beaconstield’s “ new .scieiititic 
frontier " were ct‘ded, England 
in return undertaking to 
safeguard Atghanistan Iroin 
foreign invasion. Towarils the 
end of July, the newly aj)- 
jiointed Resident, Cavagnari, earl robe 


forward from his camp on the ShuibGardan, 
quickly occupied Kabul, Yakub taking 
refuge with the British. Of the military 
operations the most remarkable incident 
was the brilliant torced march of General 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Kabul to Kan¬ 
dahar, which concluded with the decisive 
defeat and overthrow of the Afghan Ayub. 
The ujxshot as regards Afghanistan was 
that.Sher Ali being dead, and Yakub having 
abdicated, Abduriahrnan, a grandson ol 
Dost Mohammed, was installed as Amir by 
General Stewart in J iily, 1880, and the army 
ol occupation withdrew. The new ruler was 
informed by lettiT that so long as he was 
guided in the conduct of his foreign relations 
by the advice of the (ioverninent of India, 
unprovoked aggression by any foreign 
Po\v(‘r would be met by such assistanci* from 
the British (lOViTumimt as circumstamu's 
might reipiire. While Lord 
Lytton was sailing through 
troublous seas m the course 
kiid down lor him in (oreign 
])ohcy. he was not exeinjit 
irom the calamities to wIik Ii 
the int(‘rnal admmistration 
in India is always exjiostsl 
Irom the malignant ion'e^ ol 
Xatiire. First oi these was a 
slorm-wa\’i‘ which, at the end 
of Octobei, 187(1, swept down 
upon Lower B(*ngal, destroy¬ 
ing the cro})s, turning the 
fields into salt maishes, wrec k- 
ing hoint‘sti‘ads, and lilhng the 
rs IN I8H1) banks with corpses over an 


jiointed Resident, Cavagnari, earl Roberts in isso banks with corpses over an 
arrived at Kabul with Ins When Sir Frederick Roberts, he nearly sijliare 

^ 1 i ..1 made his famous forced march from i i i ' i n' i 

Staff and esCOlt, and was Kandahar to Kabul, October, Immo. Be^tlleiU'l* lollowed 

Splendidly received, the Bala cyclone, and in sj)i(e ol every 

Hissar being assigned to them for residence, effort in behall ol tlie wretched sufferers. 


Till the beginning of September, every¬ 
thing seemed to be going well. But on the 
3rd of that month certain of the Amir's 
troops, long ke]n out of their pay, liroke 
into revolt. Failing to ol)tain more than 
a month’s arrears, th<*y appealed to the 
Resident, who, of course, could do no 
more than refer them to their own master. 
A second a])pli''ation in that quarter 
being met by no redre.ss, they turned their 
fury upon the Residency. A stout resist¬ 
ance was offered by the small force under 
Cavagnari, but after an attack of some 
hours the insurgents succeeded in setting 
fire to the building. The Resident fell, 
crushed by a beam of the roof, and all with 
him were put to the sword. The Amir at 
once telegraphed to Roberts, who, ]nishing 
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more than loo.ooo human belng^ perished 
from one cause or anotlu‘r. to say nothing of 
the loss of cattle and the ruin to agriculture. 

This, how(;v(‘r, was but a small 
matter compared with tin* tannine which 
shortly afterwards cam(‘ upon Western 
and Southern India, and to a 
GrlT" North-West- 

(*rn Provinces and the Punjab, 
amine usual measures ol relief 

works—of importation of rice, remissions 
of revenue, house to house visitation, 
suspension of thi' import duty on food 
grain—were jiromptly adopted. The 
Duke of Buckingham in Madras. .Sii 
P. Wodehouse in Bombay, and Sir R. 
Temple, as Famine ('ommissioner in 
both presidencies, strove with untiring 




THE FORT OF ALI MUSJID IN THE KHAIBAR PASS 
The fort itself is on the suniiint of the J, and the pickets of AJi Mnsjid are at 2; the spot where Major Cavagnari 
met tlie commandant of Ah Mnsjid is at } and 4 ts the iChaibar River. The pass converges lu 4'> ft. wide near this point.*' 


t-ntTfry to the distress that 

siirioiindcd ihi'iii <ui cwi v side. W’arncd 
l>y tin* t'Mornions outlay u])on the irrt'nt 
laiunu* in IJcn^al, Lord Lylton’s (iowni- 
ni(‘nl was conijH'llfd to insist njxm 
(■('ononiy, t-sju cially as tlu* aiva to be 
dealt with was noxv so nui(di more e\- 
' 'iisiv(‘. It was, moreover, impossible 
to tif^lit the baltlt* on the same terms as 
belore in tracts ol land when' there weic 
no lailways and wht're tlit' death ot cattle 
Irom want ol lodder rendered tran.sport 
unavailable. Accordingly, when in itSyS 
the awful c<nillict ( ame to an end it was 
computed that some 7,000,000 of the in¬ 
habitants owed their death, directly and 
indirectly, to lamine, whih' the cost to 
the State amountc'd to (11,000^000 ster¬ 
ling. Out of this twofold evil there at 
all evi'uts came the negative good that 
the (iovernment .showed itself more keenly 
alive to the urgent necessity of extending 


its systi'in of railwavs and ol .supple¬ 
menting them by irrigation works. A 
J*'amme Commission wa^ also ajipointed 
to explore the aiilieted ihsiriots, to gather 
information as to the eau.s(N ol pa.st 
famines, and to lay down a ]>lan lov 
lighting a hke calamity in tlu' future. 

'I'he shadow of the visitation described— 
for in the autumn of 187!) it was already 
evident that a tierce struggde was at 
nand - did not deter the Vicero}^ from 
carrying out his programme of Imperial 
rejoicings in view ol the addition of the 
title of Emi>res.s to Her Majesty’s style. 
At Delhi a s]dendid camp w^as laid out for 
liimself, his subordinate governors and 
lieutenant-governors ; a force of 15,000 
troops w^as cantoned in ihe immediate 
nciglibourhood ; pavilions for the chiefs 
and princes formed a .semicircle in front 
of that from wdiich the proclamation was 
to be read. Lord Lytton, wdth a long 
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train of elephants, made a triumphant 
entry, and on the ist of January, 1877, 
addressed the assembled feudatories, con¬ 
veying to them a gracious message Iroin 
their Empress. The Maliaiajas ol Kasli- 
mir and Gwalior were made generals of the 
British Army : other princes 
had guns added to their 
salutes; honours for good 
service were conferred upon 
hZuropean and native gentle¬ 
men. A review of the troops 
took place on the following 
day, and various entertain¬ 
ments filled up the week. 

Similar festivities on a smaller 
scale enlivened the provincial 
stations, and 15,000 prisoners 
had their sentences remitted. 

Two remedial measures on J 
behalf of the cultivators ot i f 
the soil were set on foot during ‘ * 

Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. The leader of si. 


MAJOR CAVAGNARI 
The leader of Sir Neville Chaniber- 


When, in 1880, Lord 13 eaconsfield gave 
})lacc to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Lytton at 
once resigned oltice, and Lord Rijxrn 
sailed for India. 

Sent out with the special purpose of 
reversing his predecessor’s loreign ])olicy, 
the new \'iceroy promptly 
handed back to Afghanistan 
Kandahar and certain other 
portions of its territory that 
liad been occuj)ied by us, 
while nothing more was said 
as to the le^idence ot British 
agents at Kabul and else 
where, or ol the scientific 
frontier on which so much 
stri'ss had been laid. 'I'he 
result was to allay Abdurrah¬ 
man’s sus])icions and ulti¬ 
mately to win his loyal 
Iriendship. But though no 

.Inrtlu'r comi)hcations in- 
/AGNARI , 1 41 \ 1 i 'a 

evtlle Chamber- Volvcd US With Atglianistan 

ty, which was ilscll, tluM t' was danger oi our 


The Deccan Agriculturists’ lain’s advance party, which was itself, th(‘rt‘was danger of our 
KeliefAct,whichledtoturther P-sa«:e before au Mus. id. Uxniirhi into collision 


legislation of this kind, enabled courts of with Russ 
law to review usurious transactions of country, 
moneylenders which had provoked agrarian Rijxm am 
disturbances in the W’estern PresHUmey, arrangtanc 
while in Bengal the Act of was Afghan an 

amended .so as to give furtlua* jirotec'tion Asia shoul 

to the ryot from the ojipression of the England 
landholder. Another measure by which opened wi 
it was .sought to afford .sco])e to the in the de¬ 
ambition of the more advanced 
classes was the reservation ot 
a number of posts in the 
covenanted Civil Service for 
native probationers selected 
by the Government of India. 

The.se, termed “ Statutory 
Civilians,” were, after a two 
years’ training, to receive 
appointments hitherto filled 
by civilians selected by piublic 
competition, at a slight re¬ 
duction of the ordinary salary. 

The scheme seemed a hoj)eful 
one, but a twenty years’ 

experience resulted in the Kiii.^u.viry 

establishment in its place of -SiR donald stewart 

,1 ... . * ^ General Sir Donald Stewart, when 

the provincial .services. One British commander in Kabul in IXHO, 
other Act, intended to curl:) Abdurrahman as Amir, 

the licence of the native Pre.ss, had a still Ministry to 
.shorter life. By the Liberal Ministry so upon a mor 
soon to come into power such restriction that Lord 
was viewed as indefensible. Yet it cannot was sjieedil; 
be said that a free Press has yet given to upon tlie i 
India the benefits expected from it. for the coi 
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with Russia m behalf ot that ill-dcfiiied 
country, d'o avert any such evil, Lord 
Rijx^n and his ('joxxM'nmeiit projx)s(‘(l an 
arrang(‘nient by whii'h the frontier Ixdvvivn 
Alghaii and Russian teriitory m Ctaitral 
Asia should Ix' delim*d. 'bhe ( abinet in 
England concurring, lu'goliations wen* 
opened with St. Petersburg, winch issued 
in the despatch of a joint Biitish and 
Russian rommission to lh(‘ 
scene of the d(‘batal)le terri¬ 
tory, there to diwise a 
boundaiy acci'ptabU* by ’both 
parti(*s ; and befort* tlu* I'lid 
of the year tfu* commissioners 
had begun their work. Wtule, 
howev(;r, to Lord Rijxm 
belongs the credit t)f suggest¬ 
ing arbitration, the final 
solution w'as not arrived at in 
his time. An ac"^ount of its 
incidents must, therefore, be 
re.served until W'e come to the 
viceroyalty of his successor. 
h.llii4U .V Try Besides the instructions 
STEWART which Lord Rii)oii received as 
In Kabul ini WHO. to foreign politics, he W'as 
iman as Amir, pj^dgiid by Mr. Gladstom*’s 
Ministry to reforms in various direction^' 
iij)on a more liberal basis. We have seen 
that Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act 
was sj)cedily rejicaled, reliance being ])laced 
upon tlie ordinary penalties of the law 
for the correction of seditious writings. 



MAJOR CAVAGNARI AT A CONFERENCE WITH OFFICERS OF THE AMIR 
Sir Louis Cavagnan was appointed British Resident at Kabul in 1 S 79 ; three weeks after his arrival some mutinous 
Afglian regiments besieged the Residency and, aided by the populace, massacred Cavagnan and his companions. 


From Ibis removal of disabilities Lord 
Ripon ])roc(‘('de(l to two constructive 
measures, oiu' ot which gave rise to a 
«oirudei abli' enlargement ol the j)olicy 
niiti'it(‘d by Lord Mayo, while the other 
evoked a iieive outcry from the British 
Indian nublic .it large. 

The tormer was an e\t( iision of muni¬ 
cipal and loc.al boards throughout the 
connti y with the sjiecial object ot enlisting 
the co-o})erati<m ot the Indian people in 
matters ot education, sanitation, and 
loral works of jniblic utility. 

The latter was the introduction, in 1883, 
01 a Criminal Procedure Amendment 
Hill, generally known as the “ Ilbert 
Bill,” tiom the name ot the member in 
charge ol it, Mr. C. Ih Ilbert. Hitherto, 
except m the Presidency towns, no charge 
against a FTiropean Hiitish subject could 
be entertained by a magistrate or a 
sessions judge wlio was not of such 
birth. The new Bill, which aimed at 
removing this restriction, at once raised 
a viohnit outburst of anger and alarm from 
all ranks of the British community, 
hhiropeans valued the ])rivilege of being 
tried by one of their own blood, and 
feared that racial prejudice or even mi.s- 


apj)reciation of evidence would prejudice 
their trial before native magistrates. 
Meetings throughout the country de¬ 
nounced the ]jroject, associations formed 
themselves at various centres to bring 
ju'essure upon the (hnanTiment, protests 
poured in upon T.ord Ki)>on, a hot debate 
raged in the Legislative Council Chaml;er, 
and vigorous reju'esentations were made 
to the Secretary of State. In Calcutta 
the excitement w'as at its fiercest, and 
tears w'ere even entertained that personal 
insult might be offered to the Viceroy 
on his return to the capital. Alter many 
months of this agitation the Govumment, 
though refusing to withdiaw^. its Bill, 
assented to a compromise whereby all 
Englishmen WTie enabled to claim trial 
by jury throughout the country. Whether 
it was worth while to aw^aken dormant 
animosities lor the sake of change in a 
])rocedure that had hitherto worked so 
smoothly has been much debated, but it 
must be admitted that the law as hnally 
passed has creited no WTll-grouiided 
grievance. 

From a matter so contentious wq may 
pass to more pleasant things, (jeneral 
prosperity smiled upon the land. Surpluses 
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took the place of deticits; from rail¬ 
ways, canals, and other ])iil)lic works 
tli<^ returns incrc'ased ycsir by year; 
thanks to a scri(‘s of good seasons the 
loreign trad(‘ of the country steadily rose ; 
it was found possible to lower the salt 
tax and to abolish the customs duties on tlu* 
importation of foreign ])iec(‘-goods. With 
the nativ'e states no interference was 
kmnd necessary ; but in I1S81 the trans¬ 


ference of rule in Mysore to the young 
Kaja came into force, and an important 
instrument, or Sanad, recordcnl in full 
detail tlie ohlieations under wliich the 
state’s internal independence was to be 
guaranteed by the ])aramount pow(‘r. 
Education was stimulated by the ap])oint- 
ment of a Commission, whicli reviewed the 
whole subject from the date of the Des- 
j)atch of 1854, classified the schorls ol all 
kinds, overhauled the Grant-in-Aid rules, 


and drew u]) a syllabus of recommenda¬ 
tions for th(‘ guidance of the Departments 
of Public Instruction in the various 
])rovinc(‘s. 

One cloud alone* was visible on the 
horizon. During his visit to Burma, 
at the end of 1880, Lord Kipoii received 
a dejnitation of nuTcantih* residi'iits at 
Mandalay com])laining of the king’s arl)i- 
trary inl('rl(*ri‘nce with the coiiise of trade. 

On his return to Calcutta 
the (iovernor-Ch'Ucral made 
u‘pre<:enlations to tJio Court 
of Ava, which if was hojicd 
would check tin' abns(‘ of 
inonopoJ/es^ u'hich lonncd 
the rhiel ^rivvnnce. A dis- 
I continuance of the systi'in 
' was promisi'd, and a mission 
sent to India ac(ej)ted a 
treaty than il carrie-d out, 
would hav(‘ rciUovc'd all 
friction In'twei'ii the two 
(iovcnmeaif s. Th(‘baw. how- 
(‘ver, rcliis(‘d to ratily hi^ 
envoy’s ('oma's'^ions, with 
the resuit that measures of 
a seiioiis nalnr<‘ had to lx 
tak(‘n in Lord Diiihrm’s 
tlllK*. 

In Dec (.'illbar. 1NS4. I,ord- 
K’ipon }('ll India, and, except 
that in i88j lit* was calk'd 
n[)on to' furnish a ('onfmgc'iit 
of trooj^s loi f'gypt. hi- ruk' 
was not ve\('d by any 
military ojx ratioiis or by 
internal (listin baiK'Cs that 
demanded Ion iblt* repK's- 
sion. 

Shortly alter hi- arri\'al. 
Lord Diiftc'rin iiuili'd Ab¬ 
durrahman to j»a\' him a 
x'isit in India lor the pur¬ 
pose of discais-ing all out¬ 
standing (|u('stions in 
H'lVrence to Tvighanistan. 
The Amir ('ordially re¬ 
sponded and in tlu' following March 
arrived at Kawal Pmdi in the* Punjab, 
where he was wtdeomed with e\'(‘ry 
honour. For some' months jiast the 
Iknmdary Commission had been, at work, 
when an incident occurred which threat- 
enc'd to pul an end to the undertaking. 
On the left bank of the River Kushk was 
a jdace called Panjdeh, to which both 
Russians and Afghans laid (laim. Here, 
on March ji, a collision took j)lace between 



A TROOP OF INDIAN CAVALRY IN THE KHAIBAR PASS 


This g-ateway between India and Afghanistan is the only pass on the north¬ 
west frontier suitable for artillery; it is :i:{ miles long and is overhung by 
mountains which sometimes tise sheer from 1,100 to .‘i.iiou feet above the pass. 




SCENES IN THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE AMIR 
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the troops of the respective nations, in 
which the Afghans were worsted. For 
the moment it seemed likely that this 
event would kindle a war between England 
and Russia. 

The Amir, however, who was then being 
entertained as the V^iceroy’s 
guest, attached but little 
importance to the possession 
ot Panjdoh, and negotiations 
between the Courts of .St. 

Petersburg and St. James’s 
ended in the neutralisation 
of the disputed territory 
until the demarcation should 
be completed. Meanwhile* the 
conference at Kawal Pindi 
went on. Lord Duffeiin’s 
eoui'tesy and tact were met 
by frankness on the part of 
the Amir, the gist ot whose i 
])olicy was a determination ' 


pressure being put upon him from India. 
An ultimatum was therefore sent demand¬ 
ing that he should receive a permanent 
British Resident at his court, and defer to 
the advice of the British Government in 
regard to his foreign relations. The answer 
_ from Ava was a distinct de¬ 
fiance. Thereupon a force of 
10,000 troops marched upon 
Man(hnay,which was occupied 
in ten days, the king surren¬ 
dering himselt a p isoner. 

After a lull consideration of 
the different courses open to 
him in order to ensuix; stable 
government, and having 
himself visited the country. 
Lord Dufferin deciiled that 
annexation })ure and simple, 
and the direct administration 
of the province by British 
officers, offered the best 


i / 1 I 4 1 ABDURRAHMAN \ r ■ , 

not to admit either Russian This grandson of Dost Mohammed P^spects of seeming tlie 
or Lnghslnnan within his was proclaimed Amir by the British peace and prosperity of 

under General Stewart in IH,s(i. i. 


or Englislnnan within his was proclaimed) 
dominions. Satisliod by assui'- “‘“l" General 
ances that the British had no thought 
of inlerferenct* in his domestic affairs— 
assurane(‘s bac'ked l)v jiromist's ot arms 
and money—the Amir i (‘turned to 
Kabul, lu'iiecforth to remain a loyal Iriend. 
D(*marcation, interrupted tor a while, was 
puslied forward, Sir P. lannsdeii being 
re])laccd by Colonel Ridg(‘way, who, 
deputed in 1886 to St. Petersburg, brought 
matters to so . . - —.. ^ 

deal with the 
hostile attitude 

r ,, The first Marquess of Ripon wa 

Ol trie olirman JSSOto 1H84, and the Marquess 
king Reference Bu***”* to the British dominions, 

has already been made to his treatment of 
commercial residents at Mandalay, and 
10 the abortive mission of 1882. In 1885 
it was suspected that Thebaw was pre¬ 
paring to throw himself into the arms of 
France as a prospective ally in case of 
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ewart m ...u, 

Imperial and commerci.d interests. A 
complt'te administi at i\i‘ .systc’iii was 
therefore drawn uj) by which the two 
provinces wen* gradually assimilated to 
each other, 'l lu* task, howevei. ol ])aciivmg 
a ('oiintry mlt'sfed by robln'i gang^, and 
])oth unaccustomed to, and intolerant ol,“ 
anv lorm of regular government, was one 
that at first taxed all the (‘uergies of 
„— the new admini- 

‘ ‘' ’* ‘^1 strati 011. Yet 

^ ^''ifkin two years 

f 1 order 

WKm I reigned through- 
' out, and each 
'L * succeeding year 

lIlUl- ' 1 witnesst'd 

i iocTeasing pro- 
, ^ IL'j * sperity with a 

. J cheerful a crept- 

ance 
rule.^ 

Flhot Fry tloUS WCl'C tllUS 
MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN successfully lUCt 
Governor-General of India from ‘» 


The first Marquess of Ripon was Governor-General of India from • i , • ’ 

J8S0to 1884 , and the Marquess of DufTerin and Ava, who added legislative Cnact- 
Burma to the British dominions, was Viceroy from 1884 to 1888 . fnppls dealt with 

ladc to his treatment of some vexatious questions. Succinvtly told, 
nts at Mandalay, and the object and result of the three great 
ssion of 1882. In 1885 Tenancy Bills passed in Lord Dufferin’s 
that Thebaw was pre- time were the settlement of disputes 
imself into the arms of between the zemindar and the ryot, with 
pective ally in case of especial reference to the jirotection of the 
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latter. The matter as regards Bengal had 
already ])ecn under the consideration of 
Lord Rijwn’s Government without any 
definite arrangement being come to. 

„ . , While the landlords contended 
P«fferin. by Act X. of 1859 

Tenancy j^een shown to 

* * their tenants, these, on the 
()th(‘r hand, emjfiiasised the disabilities 
under which they laboured by refusing 
in many ])arts to pay rent. Act VIII. 
of review('d the whole rent-law 


The result was a Bill, in 1887, which, as 
in Bengal and Oudh, gave relief to the 
tenantry, and was accepted by both 
jiarties as a satisfactory settlement ' of 
their dispute. 

Though not carried through in Lord 
DufferiiLs time, two important measures 
of internal policy were initiated by him. 
The one was an enlargement of the ])owers 
of legislative councils ; the other, the 
admission of natives of India to a larger 
share of the civil appointments until 


of the ])rovince, 
establishing a fixity 
of tenuie whereby, 
wlule th(' landlord 
was entitl'd to a 
l.ur shari* ot th(‘ 
UK'i’c'ased value of 
the produce' ol the 
soil. the tenant 
obtaiiK'd th(‘ same 
s(>c'urily m his hold¬ 
ing that he had 
enjoye'd und(‘r the 
old customary law. 

Ill Oudh, again 
taking up the work 
begun by Loid 
Khpon, I.ord Dufteiiii 
earned through his 
Legislative ('ouncil a 
Rent Act which 
largely curtailed the 
] lowers ol eviction 
and enhancement ot 
R'lit that the taluk- 
flars claimed. \Miere- 
as hitheiio the culti- 
wilor’s tenuie held 
good by law for a 
WAV onlv, the lU'W' 
Act (lec'lared the 
tenant - at - wall en¬ 
titled to retain his 
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then reserved for the 
“competition- 
wallah.” These pro¬ 
posals synchronised 
with the formation of 
a body styling itself 
the “ National Con¬ 
gress,” which, under 
the fostering care of 
Mr. Hume, a retired 
English civilian, had 
been originally 
oiganisi'd to jiromote 
self-government and 
rejiresentative insti¬ 
tutions. The party 
soon fell into the 
hands ol pleaders and 
the jirivileged classes 
of Hindu society, 
such as Brahmans, 
Khatris, and Bengali 
Babus, w'ho gradually 
gained control of the 
native Press, re¬ 
ceiving financial sup¬ 
port from large 
landowMiers and 
others desirous of 
securing their 
interest. Mohamme¬ 
dans held aloof form 
the Congress, and 


holding foi a peiiod The last native King of Burma, whose misrule and arro- fhc luasses of the 
oi S('V(‘n years from gance drew upon him repeated remonstrances and protests cultivators WCre iu- 
Ihe date of his rent successive Goyemors-Geiieral of India, until the different tO it. As 

iKiing settled in years advanced, pro¬ 


accordance with provisions therein laid fessional agitators and the less scrupulous 

dow'n, and, further, to claim compensa- adherents of the party captured the ma- 

tion on ejection for improvements made chinery, and professing to speak the voice 

Within thirty years previously. h India, entered upon an open 

Rc'ference has already been made to a ^oncerte campaign of sedition and mis- 

comiiromisc in i88b which had sought .*.*^*. representation which led to 

to adjust somewdiat similar difficulties ** ^ serious trouble in 1907. Lord 
in the Punjab. But by 1886 these had Dufferin foresaw the probable course of 
considerably increased, and further steps events, and courageously took the oppor- 
were ncce.ssary to define existing rights, tunity of a farewell dinner given to him on 
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St. Andrew’s Day to declare the limits 
within which a further share of power 
could alone be conceded to the educated 
classes. 

In military matters Lord Dufferin’s 
Government advocated a far-reaching 
organic reform entailing the abolition of 
the Presidency commands—a measure that 
had to wait for its lulfilment till Lord 

M • » Elgin’s time. Among minor 
Dufferin s ^ i 

events may be mentioned the 

Policy*^^ rendition to Sindhia of the 
fortress ol Gwalior, whereby 
the long-cherished desire oi that chief was 
at last gratified ; tlit' foundation of the 
“ Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” out of 
which hosjutals and dis})ensaries were 
opened for the treatment of native women 
by members of their own sex ; the estab¬ 
lishment of a university at Allahabad; 
and the gift of a Legislative Council to the 
North-western Provinces. 

In September, 1888, Lord Dufferin was 
created Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and 
on December 10 he made over his vict‘- 
royalty to I.ord Lansdowne, It was by 
his own wish that his term of office had 
been shortened by one year, for advancing 
age warned him that energies tried by so 
many burdensome office-, must seek relief 


in retirement from }iublic life, or, at all 
events, in duties of a less exacting 
nature. 

Apart from certain minor expeditions, 
Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty was free 
Irom the scourge of war. But many diffi¬ 
culties in regard to frontier states awaited 
his attention. Barbarous tribes had to be 
brought into subjection and jiredatory 
outbreaks chastised ; feuds between neigh¬ 
bouring tribes demanded intervention ; 
tedious negotiations were necessary for 
the opening up of roads for commercial 
enterprise ; various boundaries called for 
definition, as, for instance, between the 
vShan States and Siam, between Burma 
and China, betw(‘i‘n Sikkim and Tibet. 
Here a Biitish Agency had to bt‘ (*stah- 
p lished, tluMe the disjuited 

succession of a chief could be 

Lansdowne ""'y '’y 

and in on{‘ state—that ol 

Manipur, on the borders ot Assam—stern 
measures were neia^ssarv in relnbution of 
the treacherous murder ol British officials. 
But no })robleni of foreign policy was s(j 
important as th(‘ si'ttlement ol our rela¬ 
tions with Alghamstan. Fiom time lo 
time ])rojected missions to Kabul had Ix'en 
abandoned lor one reason or another, and 



THE DEPARTURE OF KING THEBAW OF BURMA FROM HIS CAPITAL OF MANDALAY 
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especially because of internal dissensions, 
which Abdurrahman had to quell before 
he could safely engage in foreign dij)l()“ 
macy. However, in September, i8g3, a 
mission under Sir H. M. Durand set out tor 


Kabul, and was there cordially welcomed 
by the Amir. The result was eminently 
satisfactory, all (piestions as to respective 


spheres ol m- 
Ihience being 
amicably de¬ 
cided, while an 
agreement was 
entered into for 
the demarcation 
ol the whole* 
Irontie'r betweeai 
Aighanistan and 
Incha. In return 
lor concessions 
made by the 



;'^mr,his subsid}^ 
was l.iigi'ly in- 


To economics and jmblic works Lord 
Lansdowne gave? the closest attention. 
Thus, in accordance with the rec'ommenda- 


tions of the Famine Commission ot i8(Si, 
an Jm])erial JX‘])artment of Revenue and 
Agriculture was created with jirovincial 
Departments organised u])on a similar basis. 
Steps followed for a more* s('i(*ntitic and 



more moderate 
assessment ot the 
land revenue, 
one, too, which 
s h o u 1 d t (' n d 
towards relieving 
indebted and 
distressed land- 
owners. 'riu* area 
brought und(*r 
irrigation in¬ 


creased by nearly 


2,000,000 acres, 
w'hile close upon 
4,000 mik‘s ol 


(leased, and the ^ ^ ^ V 

(ioveimnent ol marquess OF lansdowne sir h. m. durand lines were opened 


India agu'ed to 
pi'rmit the im¬ 
portation ol arms 
.md ammunition. 


The fifth Marquess of Lansdowne was Governor-General of India between IiSSiS 
from IHHS to IHSKl, and materially strensfthened the friendliness of > W'iili 

the rulinjf chiefs foi the British Crown. Sir Henry Mortimer Durand *•111(1 WllIl 

was political secretary to Lord Roberts during the Afghan cam- ]) (* O 1) 1 e S O 

paign of 187U to IHMO, and conducted the mission to the Amir in 1i i i 1 

wedded to 


A marked lealurc* ot Lord Lansdowne’s custom, pt‘rha})s no n^form is more ditticult 

1 uie was his establishment ol jiersonal than that ot sanitation. Something, how- 

lelatioiis with the ruling chiets. Within ever, has been done by tlu' establishment 

British India itsell lit* won the approval of provincial sanitary boards, and tlu* 

ol till* educat(‘d classt‘s liy liis treatment system of waterworks introduci'd during 

ol the legislative councils. On his recom- Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty bids lair 

mendation the number ot non-official to be ol iiu'stimable beiu'tit. As with 


members was laigely increased, the right 
ot linaiK ial discussion and ot interpretation 
was conceded, and, lurther—a privilege 
pre-(‘ininently valued—the local legisla- 
uues and certain other bodies were 
entrusted with the sel(*ction ol nominees 


lor the Imj)erial Legislative Council ; 
1 ul(‘s conceived in the same liberal sjurit 
boiiig drawn up for the local legislative 
bodies. In legislation itself the more 
imj)ortant Acts due to Lord Lansdowne’s 
government w(*re the Factory Act, restrict- 
- j , ing the hours during which 
ans owne s ^liipircn might be 

domestic ^^n^pioyed ; an Act by which 
Keforms i ^ j 

cruelty to animals was made 

punishable ; the Age of Consent Marri¬ 
age Act, whereby the age iqi to which the 
law jnotected young girls was raised 
Irom ten to twelve years. To these 
measures must be added the appoint¬ 
ment ol a commi.ssion to consider a 


revision of the Deccan Relief Act of 1879. 


so many ])re\ ious Viceroys, financial dis- 
turbaiue troubled Lord Lans- 
downe. 'I'hoiigh between j88(i 
Si7ver° been lavoured 

with considerable surpluses, 
deficits again made tlu'ir unwelcome 
a])j)earanc(*. These wi‘re mainly due to 
the rapid and ('ontinuous (k’c'hiu* in tin* 
value of silver. So great was the (‘inbarrass- 
ment thus created that the Ministry in 
England determined to ajijioint a com¬ 
mittee to consider [U'0]X)sals made by the 
Government of India for restricting the 
coinage of silver at the Indian mints and 
making .sovereigns legal tender at a rate 
not exceeding is. (kI. for the rupee, d hesi* 
proposals, though modified by the com¬ 
mittee, re.sulted in fixing the ratio between 
gold and silver at is. 4d. lor the rupee, 
and with this standard to work ujion. 
Indian finance is now free from the oscilla¬ 
tions that had so long vexed it from a fall 
in the rate of exchange. 


I N 
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. In military affairs many important steps 
were taken. Among them were the 
abolition of the Presidential Army 
system, the amalgamation of the three, 
separate staff corps, the recruitments from 
more warlike classes in many of the native 
regiments, the equipment of the Im])erial 
service troops offered by the ieiidatory 
chiefs at the instance of Lord 
Dufferin, and large measures 
for the more })romj)t mobilisa¬ 
tion of the army and the 
defence ol the harbours and 
frontiers of liuiia. Lord Lans- 
downe also laid the founda¬ 
tions of ])olice reorganisation 
on which Lord Curzon was to 
build, instituted an inquiry 
into the administration of 
gaols, founded an Iin])erial 
library, and collected valuable 
statistics by nn^ans of the 
Imperial census. 

On January 24, iSqq, he 
handed over charge of his 

office to Lord Elgin with the 

consciousness that the mea¬ 
sures taken during the five 
years of its tenure had contributed towards 
the greater security and incrisised well¬ 
being of the country at large, more active 
co-operation on the jiart Of the native 
princes, and friendlier relations with foreign 
states. His sue- ,, 

cessor brought , 

to the task of 

governing India 
those qualities 

of common-sense 
and high jirin- 
ciples which en- 
suie success to 
their jiossessor if 
willing to ])rofit 
by the exjierience 
of others. His 
judgment and 
courage were 
soon put to the 
test by a succcs- 



'iss *11 


EARL OF ELGIN 
The ninth Earl of Elgin, was 
Governor General of India IS'.M-OU, 
and pursued a cautious and con¬ 
servative policy. 



LORD 


exclusion of his elder brother, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who took refuge with the British at 
(jilgit. Hardly had Afzul established him¬ 
self on the throne when he was attacked by 
his uncle, Slier Afzul, and fell in the struggle. 
In his turn Slier Afzul had to yield to the 
old Mehtar’s eldest son, whose right w’as 
recognised by Lord Lansdownc, a British 
officer being ajipointed to 
reside in Chitral as representa¬ 
tive of the Indian (lovernrnent. 
In 1895, fiT'sh complications 
arose. Umra Khan, chief of 
jandol, invaded Chitral, and 
at his instigation Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was treacherously mur¬ 
dered by a younger lirother, 
Amir-ul-Mulk, who called upon 
the Viceroy to recognisi* bim as 
Mehtar. This demand was re¬ 
fused, and in the confusion 
Sher Afzul again descended 
from Afghanistan, like Amir- 
ul-Mulk, claiming and being 
denied recognition. A collision 
shortly afterwards occurred 
betw(‘en his troops and a body 
of Indian sepoys, under tin* 
command ol a British officer, which was 
driven into the fort of ('hitral, and theie 
besieged by a large force ol Chitralis. Two 
Ih'itish columns, spi‘edily desj)atched, re¬ 
lieved the fort, order was restored, and 
. the invader fled 
the country. 
E\'erything now 
gave ])romise of 
(piiet times, when 
once again famine 
loomed largt*. So 
general, indeed, 
was the failure ol 
the monscK^n in 
i8q() that distress 
more or less acute 
t h^ e a t (i n e d 
nearly the whole 
of India. Every 
measure that pre¬ 
vious exjicrience 


Sion of unlooked- Kedleston was Viceroy of India from 1890 to iwo:., dirt'itod w'w 

^ ^id followed an energreUc pohc 7 of reform m every direction. The Oiciaica Wds 


... in every direction. The 

•urth Earl of Minto succeeded Lord Curzon, and was Viceroy at OIK'C SCt in 
from 1905 to 191 a 4 .- i ^ 

operation, yet at 
one period nearly 5,000,000 of half-starved 
human beings were earning a scanty sub¬ 
sistence on the relief works, while the death- 
rate increased by leaps and bounds. Charit¬ 
able contributions from various quarters 
reached the high figure of some £3,000,000 


for calamities. 

The first trouble 
was a legacy from events occurring towards 
the close of his predecessor’s reign. In 1892 
the Mehtar of Chitral, who received a sub¬ 
sidy from the Government of India, sud¬ 
denly died. His second son, Afzal-ul-Mulk, 
thereupon seized the reins of State to the 

T34^ 
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sterling, and the loss to the Government of their punishment, two expeditions were 
India in one shaj)e or another was com- fitted out—the one against the Afridis under 

puted at not less than £17,000,000. On Sir VV. Lockhart, the other, commanded 

the top of famine came bubniiic ])lague by Sir Hindon Blood, against the other 

in Bombay, which eventually spread over tribes. Throughout the winter of 1897 these 

the greater part of the country. Endea- forces were engaged in a bitter struggle, and 

voiirs to stamp it out by isolation and though in the end the insurgents were 

PlaKue ‘^^iiiitary precautions have been vanquished, victory was bought at a heavy 
that Follows much by the caste and cost of life and large expenditure of money. 

Famine religious habits of the people Apart from the measures demanded by 
as by our ignorance of its famine and plague, which absorbed so 
cause, and now, after ten years, it appears much of the energies of civil governments, 
to have become endemic. nothing of striking imi)ortance marked 

To crown the anxiety with which the Lord Elgin’s rule. Progress was 

N'iceroy and his councillors were beset in . , made in the way of opening up 

these directions, a general and apparently Ykero *^1? *career to educated 
concert(‘(l rising ol border tribes along ^ natives by enlarging the nuin- 

jh(‘ north-w(‘stern frontier necessitated her of posts to which they were accounted 
e\tensi\’e military ojierations. Afridis, eligible, and in develojiing the jirovincial, 
Moliinands, Orakzais, Biiners, Waziris, as distinguished from the Imperial, system ; 
.111(1 others poiir(‘(l down into British tern- something also was done towards irniirov- 
tory, capturing lorts, bel(‘aguering posts, ing municij)al administration. In i8()9 
and overvN’Iudming nati\'(‘ garrisons. For Lord IClgin was succi‘eded by Lord Curzon 
, of Kedleston. 

It would be difficult to 



imagine a greater contrast 
than that between tlu’ 
brilliant Englishman wlio 
now took up office and 
the cautious Scotsman who 
had just laid it down — 
fietween the steady deter¬ 
mination of the one to 
lollow in the footste])s ol 
his predecessors and the 
bold energy of the other 
intent upon regent'rating 
India in (^very direction. 
During th(^ seven years ot 
his rule Lord Curzon jnished 
his inquiries into every 
nook and corner of the 
administration, I'omjileting 
some iiselul reforms and 
originating a vaiiety ol 
schemes upon the value ol 
wliich time alone can pro¬ 
nounce. It is impossible 
here even to summarise the 
multifarious ])rojects on 
which his active mind 
busied it.self. Nor can we 
treat in much detail the 
more jirominent occur¬ 
rences of his rule. 


the fort of CHITRAL: SCENE OF A MINOR SIEGE 
^!r tr ® of Chitral, in the native state of Chitral on the north-west frontier 

Ol Kashmir. Sir George Robertson (then Surgeon-Major Robertson) was be¬ 
sieged in 1895, and lelieved by Colonel Kelly alter a forced march from Gilghit. 


C 3 f frontier questions, 
those most perplexing to 
successive Viceroys have 
had reference to the North- 
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west. Till lately, the tt'rritory contiguous 
with the border was under tlu* adiuinistra¬ 
tion of the Punjab ('rovernmeut. I'liis 
involved a threat deal ol work which, il 


not of any Imperial character, sinned to 
T.ord Ciirzoii to di'inand spmal arran.e:e- 
lutnits. 'I'hese h(‘ proixised to make by 
carving out ot the Punjab a Irontier 


Several 

Frontier 

Problems 


])roviiice under the rule ol a 
commissioner, subji'ct to the 
(lovermnent ol India. 'Fhou.eh 
miH'tin!^ with nuu’h o]>}>osition. 


th(' sclu'im' was ultimately sanctiont'd 


to provoke collision with the frontier 
clans. It was therelore decided to 
substitute tribal levit'S under the com¬ 
mand of carelully-selected British officers. 
Alter the severe castigation which the 
tribes had recently receivTcl, it was not 
to be expected that renewed outbursts 
would occur in tlu‘ near future, and thus 


Protection 
of the 
F rontier 


these two experimtMits were 
launi'lied at the most lavour- 
abU' time. So lar they siviu 
to have beim successlul, but it 


would ])(‘ rash to draw conclusions Iroin 


by the Si'crtdarv ot State. Cognate with so short an ex}>erienct‘ of their woi king, 

it was the (pieslion ol ])rotecting tlu' Another nu'asure which roused still 
Irontiei'. Hitlualo this duty iiad been in grealiT o])]H)sition was the' sulalivision 
the hands ol Im])(Mial tnxips, whose* or “ partition ” ot Ik'iigal. In this there 

n(‘ighb()ur!iood was 1 hought at tinu's likt-ly was no novelty ol procixlurt'. As Lord 

Dalhousu* had lound 


il iK'cessaiy to sever 
P>engal Irom the 
(lovernor-Cieneralship, 
as the Noith-weste n 
Pio\'inc(‘^ and tlu* 
Punjab biTame distinct 
IMovinces, and Assam 
a Chiel-('ommissionei - 
shij), in each case 
iHcaiise it was lound 
impossil)le lor a single 
officer to administer 
so wide an extent of 
Country, so now Bi'iigal 
!'(*()Liiri'd rehel ol a 
similar natun*. 'I'ht* 
idea, ho\\e\'ei, roust'tl 
the Jlengal jileaders 
and till* newspajier 
])roprietors to a lienzy 
ot wrath, and the 
agitation against it 
was active. Meetings 
o 1 ]) r o t e s t were 
organised t hroughout 
the jirovince; the 
n a t i ve I Yess tt'cme d 
with vitu])eration of 
the most rancorous 
character; English 
goods were boycotted, 
and the “ hTiends of 
India,” as they style 
t hemsel ves, still con- 
tmue their outcry in 
the House ol Commons. 
But the change once 
ENTRY OF THE BRITISH MISSION INTO LHASA Carried Out has been 



During: the viceroyaltv of Lord Curzon, in 1903, a British mission under Colonel maintained, and it 
Younghusband entered Tibet to compel observance of the provisions of the treaty of 

1M87; a few minor engagements took place, and Lhasa was reached on August 3, 1904. SaiCiy DC preaiCteCl 
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that the adininislralivc 
advantages ot the 
redistribution of cliargt's 
will soc>n be recognised. 

In financial matters 
Lord Curzon reaped 
what others had sown. 
'I'hanks largely to Lord 
Lansdowm‘’s ireatnient 
of the exchange dilii- 
ciilty, he (‘nioy(‘d a 
succ(‘ssion ol siir})hises 
averaging about thn^e 
millions sterling. Ihit 
if tht‘ lunds at his 
disposal W'‘re larg(‘, tlu‘ 
<lemands ii|M)n the 
public ])urs(‘ k(*])t ])ac('- 
vvitli the incomings. 
Famine, the e(jiiipment 
ol the army, and the 
need ol civil admmi- 
stralions, all helpt'd to 
^Wiillow up what might 
otherwise hav(‘ been 
d(‘voled to the 1 emission 
ol taxes. Not till 
K)!)";, tlu'H'lon'. was it 
})ossibl(‘ to mo\'e in 
this direction. In that 
\’ear, howt'wr, tlu* salt 
tax was lediK'ed by 
('ight annas |)-‘r niaund, 
and the limit ol exemp¬ 
tion Irom income tax 
u a s r a i s e d, t w o 
ine.isiires in\o!\mg an 
,mnual sacnlice ot 
n'veimt' to the amount 
ol two and a half 
millions. 



THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF LHASA 


The Treaty of Lhasa, wlnrh was signed in the apartments of the Dalai Lama at the 
Fotala in Lhasa on Seiitembei 7, lUdt, peimittcdtiade between India and Tibet: it en¬ 
gaged Tibet not to sell or lease any 1 ibetan teintory to any foreign Power without the 
consent of Great Britain and to pay an indemnity of (I 'U m 7 r» yeaily instalments. 


'I he famine ol iS()()-i()o() afletded a 
po()ulation ol 25,000,000 in Jhilish India, 
and mort' than ;(),()oo,()o() 111 nalive states. 
F'ni weeks together, upwards ol (),ooo,()oo 
ol human beings were de])endent u])on the 
charity of (Government. The expenditure 
t'xceeded /(),()()(),000 sterling, besides liberal 
ailvances madt; to agriculturists, loans to 
native states who.se finances were un¬ 
equal to mt'asures of relief, and large 
remissions of arrears of revenue. At tlic 
end of iqo2, rerni.ssions to the extent of 
over £1,000,000 sterling were granted to 
clear off the arrears that had accumulated 
during the time of distre.ss, and .so to give 
the rural jxqmlation ol the affected tracts 
a fresh start in lile. Each ])revious visita¬ 
tion had added to the experience gained 


by (Government in res])ect to th(‘ treat¬ 
ment ol lamine, but much credit w<is due 
to the \hci‘roy’s perscmal eiieigy in coping 
with .so lar-rt'achmg a calamity. 

In the existing state ol I'ducation, Lord 
(hirzoii lound a sco})e lor his relorimng 
energies. To con.sidi'r tlu' subjeid generally, 
a conference was held at Simla, in 
i()oi, at which the views ot tho.se most 
cimjH'tent to advis; were fully stated, the 
result being a .series of re.solutions embody¬ 
ing a programme of reconstruction. Tlie 
most urgent cpiestion was that of extending 
elementary education, the provincial fund 
for which had long been insulhcient. 
Ultimately an annual grant ot thirty-five 
lakhs ol rupees for this jmrjiose wa;; 
accepted as a permanent charge iq)on 
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tlic Imperial Exchequer. Something was 
also done for training colleges, industrial 
schools, and female education. The 
universities presented a more thorny 
problem. In the absence of a general 
inspection of the affiliated institutions, 
Reform the so-called colleges 

better than “ cram- 
ColleglTs' ming establishments of an 
unsatisfactory character, with a 
direct interest in lowering the university 
standards. I'his desire was tacitly en¬ 
couraged by the Senates, in which a sujht- 
abundance of members with no jaactical 
knowledge of education made' it tlieir 
object to attract the largest number of 
students and to glorify tlu'msc^lves by an 


General’s complaints no heed was paid, 
his letters being returned unopened. In 
i()02 a conference at Yatung was arranged 
with ('hina as the suzerain of Tibet. The 
Chinese envoys, however, arrived too 
late, and nothing was done. Later on, 
with the consent of the Chinese, Khamba 
Jong, just across the Tibetan frontier, 
was fixed u]K)n as the ])lace of meeting, 
the Dalai Lama accepting tlie jnoposal, 
only to decline all negotiation when the 
mission arrived. It was now felt by the 
(iovernments of India that no lurther 
delay could be allowed in settling tlu' 
matter. A Ih'itish lorce, therelori', ])ushed 
on to Lhasa, which it occujiied after some 
fighting. A treaty, subsequently rex'ised 



1 1 ,ir< 

GENERAL VIEW OF LHASA, THE METROPOLIS OF LAMAITE BUDDHISM 


Lhasa, which means “the abode of divine intelligence,” is the capital of Tibet, and has only recently been 
entered by foreigners. Towards the left of the picture is the Potala, the palace of the Dalai Lama, and there was 
signed the treaty of September 7,19()4, by which non-British interference in the affairs of Tibet was made impossible. 


increasing out-turn of graduates. By a 
Bill pa.s.sed into law in 1894, the universi¬ 
ties W(‘re provided with new Senates, mainly 
comjiosed of teachers, and leave was givim 
to each to frame its own regulations and 
to inspect its own colleges. This step, which 
ought to have been taken Jong before, 
was received with a storm of obloquy, on 
the ground that it was intended to 
“ officialise ” the universities and, by 
insisting upon an impossible standard of 
efficiency, to crush the weaker colleges 
out of existence. 

Among foreign matters w^as the mission 
to Lhasa, provoked by the failure of the 
Tibetan Government to observe the treaty 
made with it in 1887. To the Governor- 


by the S(‘cretary of State, was ('xacted, 
the Dalai Lama fled, and the Tashi Lama, 
his successor, has since shown himself 
ready to accept British friendship. 
Another mission, this time to'Afghaiiistaii, 
was desj)atched in 1904, its object lieing 
to draw clo.ser the n'lations between the 

T-K countries, and so jiersiiade 

* * A", the new Amir, Habibulla Khan, 

«... to take measures for opening 

Keiations , . . ^ i- 

up his dfimmions to free 

commercial intercourse. A treaty was, 
after some delay, concluded which merely 
reaffirmed existing arrangements. 

Lord Curzon, having taken leave to 
England in April, 1904, was reappointed 
Governor-General on his return to India 






KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY, AS PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, IN INDIA 
In December, 1JM)."), the Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in Calcutta. Their three months' tour was a pageant of 
Oriental magnificence, and brought much benefit to India on account of their reception by the native princes and people. 
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in the following December. He took an 
active part in the great scheme of military 
reorganisation to which the Commander- 
in-Chiet, Lord Kitchener, had devoted 
liis t'liergies. Tlu‘ (iovernor-General ])er- 
suad(‘d hmiseli tliat the direct participa¬ 
tion of tlu' Commander-in-Chief, as a 
member ol Council, in the disposal ol 
military business that came before the 
Government of India would weaken the 
control of the civil authorities over the 
military aflaiis of India. Neither the 
Government ol ^!r. Balfour, nor that of the 
Liberal Party which at a later date suc- 
ceed('(l it,shan'd these l(‘ars. Before, there- 
lore, another year was over he relinquished 
his post 111 India in lavour of Lord Minto, 
who assumed office in November, 11)05. 

The new (io\’ernor-(jeneral at once 
attended to two matters of great im¬ 
portance which his jiredcccssor had nearly 
brought to a final issue. A Police Com¬ 
mission had reported u])on tlu‘ various 
foriTs throughout India, recommending 
substantial increast‘s ol pay and the 
intrt'duction ol much-needed reforms of 
system. 'I'he nt'ci'ssary changes were 
at once carried out in this department. 
In the exti'iision of irngation, the late 
Viceroy had jirovided fuitlier im])ortant 
safeguards against famine, and Lord 
Minto actively followed the lead given him. 


As soon as he had settled the out¬ 
standing questions which awaited his 
arrival, Lord Minto strove to allay the feel¬ 
ings of unrest and discontent which recent 
changes had increased, and even ]iroceeded 
to consider how far it might be possible 
to as.scxiate the natural leaders of Indian 
society in the guardianshi]) of common 
and imperial interests. I'he formation of 
councils of notables, the enlargement of 
legislativT councils, and the increase of 
facilities lor discussion of the budget, 
were some of the schemes which he con- 
tenqilated. Unfortunately, the Hindu 
Press in all parts of India, and the o|)])osi- 
tion to the division of Bengal, with the 
popular movement in favour ol boycotting 
European goods, had already inflamed 
racial animosity; and he was obliged to 
turn aside for the moment from the task 
of reform to that of rej^ression and th(‘ 
preservation of the public peace. It may 
be noted that during this ])eriod ot un¬ 
rest the Mohammedans, who have always 
realised that the programme of th(‘ 
Congre-ss ])arty is not in tli(*ir int(*rest, 
hav'c dis])layed loyalty to British ruh‘. 

The tour of their Royal Highnesst's the 
Prince and the Princess ol Wedes in 
the winter ot i()()5-() was .1 success in 
every way and exercised a most salutary 
effect upon all ranks ol Indian society. 



KING GEORGE V.. WHEN THE PRINCE OF WALES, REVIEWING THE INDIAN ARMY 


The drawing from which the illustration is taken is the work of an artist present at the military review at Rawal 
Pindi, where ‘Jfi.OflU troops were on parade. In the picture the Prince of Wales is the front figure on horseback. 
Lord Kitchener is immediately behind him, and the Princess of Wales occupies the front position in the carriage. 
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states under their own ruling chiefs, who 
apply a public revenue of 24,000,000 
of rupees to their own uses and the wants 
of more than 70,000,000 of their subjects. 
Some of these chiefs rule over considerable 
states, wliilc others govern mere jiirisdic- 
tory estates. Five —viz., Nepal, Haidara- 
bad,. Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir—are 
in direct relations with the suprt'me 
Government, in addition to 148 states 
in Central India, twenty in Rajputana, 
and two in Baluchistan. The rest are under 
the control of the Provincial (iovern- 
infmts, those under Bombay numbering 
J54 large and small states. But none of 


co-operation in time of Imperial need; 
it settles successions, and preserves their 
integrity; but it does not interfere in the 
local affairs of those which are large 
enough to exercise internal sovereignty, 
except in cases of gross misrule. 

'i'he economic condition of British 
India, for which the British (Governments 
are resjionsible, depends mainly upon the 
following facts. The jiopulation, in the 
main rural, is scattered among 551,490 
villages. Only 8,000,000 are attending 
schools, of whom 505,000 are studying 
English. And in the whole of India, includ¬ 
ing the native states, not 57,000,000 out 



1 Mill 

SIMLA: THE SUMMER HEADQUARTERS OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


Simla is beautifully ^itiiated amid magnificent scenery on the southern slopes of the Himalayas; it is a sanatorium 
as well as the seat ot the Government during the hot summer months, and during the winter it is deserted. 


these states are subject to British law, 
the prinri])le of autocracy j)erviiding 
the whole. The ruling chiet promulgates 
laws without the intervention of a 
legislative council. He is sujiremc alike 
in executive and judicial matters ; he 
spends the n*venues as he thinks proper, 
and tolerates no tree Press or jiolitical 
agitation. The tie which unites such 
states to the paramount Power is light. 
The British (Government acts for one and 
all of them in their foreign relations. 
It regulates the extent of their armed 
forces, and claims their military 
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of 515,000.000 have ever learnUto read or 
write. The jicople are divided by religion, 
caste, and language, no less than 147 
vernaculars being spoken in the empire. 
Two-thirds of the population depend on 
agricult me, and many more on labour or 
industries connected with it. Yet more 
than half of the emjnre is sulTjcct to 
failure of the annual rains, and therefore 
to a cessation of the work from which 
its inhabitants derive their livelihood. 

The i)revention and mitigation of famine 
therefore demand constant forethought, 
and in a less degree sanitary measures 
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Canal and 
Irrigation 
S2Kemes 


arc urgent, in view of the habits of life 
which favour the sjiread of plague, 
cholera, and fever. Much has been done 
by the extension ol irrigation to jnevent 
lamine, and about one-seventh of the 
cropped area la Ibitish India is now 
Jerliliscd b\* means ol canals. The annual 
value ol the croj)>; on irrigated areas was 
in I()I2 eipiivalent to over loo 
]'>er cent, ol the total cajntal 
outlay, or about £41,510.000. 
In Sindh an 1 the Punjab, 
irrigation colonies have been recently 
])lanted out on a grand scale. Railways 
have b(*en extended so as to bring relief 
to all parts, there being novV 44,494 miles 
of line open to traffic. 

The material improvemimt effected by 
these nu'asures is n'llertisl in the extension 
ot cultivation, tlu* exjiansion ot trade, 
and the incn'ase ol revenue. In the last 
live years imports ha\'e risen over 50 p‘r 
cent.. andex])orts ik* irly as gn'atly. no less 
than£i70,ooo,()0()st(‘rlin ’ ofgold and silver 
having been absorbed in that period. 
Th(‘ salt ta.x. reducc'd Irom g.t ruiiees to 
1 rujH*e, brings in less than formerly, 
and opium receipts are lalling as a result 
of other causes. Put the increased re¬ 
ceipts from land, staiujis, and excise, and 
the earnings of railways, jirodiicc* a larger 
rc'venue. The ucU rc'vc'iuie ol Hritish 
India in 191^-14 was /j)o.f)S5.4<)o. and lor 
some years now sub.'.tantial siirjduses have 
accrued. The burden ol taxation jiroper is 
two shillings and a penny a liciad, or if land 
revenue, which is not taxation, be added, 
it is three? shillings and niiiepeiicc a head. 
Of the total Indian debt, £274,404,000, 
no less than three-lourths is productive 
dt‘bt, rt'presenling caintal borrowed at 
low rates for the construction of railways 
and canals yielding large* re*turns, which 
are i here to re* excluded from the nt*t 
revenue mentione*el above*, while the 
country’s e:>ther liabilities are eoveivd by 
reserve^, loans, and other assets. It 
may be added that the post 
office and tele*gra])hs are weu'ked 
at a low jirofit, and the country 
the*refore' e*sf'ape*s payment of 
charges which in the Iniited Kingdom 
are ])itche*el liigh enough to produce a 
substantial rc'veiiue. 

Despite, therefore, the losses due to 
failure of th rains, which no human 
foresight can ave*rt, the risk of frontier 
wars, and outbreaks of devastating plague, 
the material < ondition of India is .sound. 
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Sources 
of Indian 
Revenue 


It jiossesses a free Press, and ()0() vernaculai 
newspapers testify to the activity of its 
jiolitical organisations. The (iove*rnment, 
secure in its intentions, and confident of 
the re'sults which it has achieved, has 
hitherto taken no stejis to correct the 
misstatements ot (act which are dis- 
.^eminated by the*se organs; but the \|ues- 
tion must arise wht*ther a fort*ign (iovern- 
ment, employing a large? native army 
and reducing its civil servants of Eiirojiean 
extraction to a minimum, can afford to 
allow the crc'diilous masses of its subjects 
to be daily sc'duc'ed from their alle^giance 
by falsehood and seditious writing. Current 
events .seem to indicate the necessity 
of t*diicating the peojile* more rajiidly than 
has be(*n the case* in the past, and of 
jdacing before* them the* true* faeds redating 
to them.sedve^s and the*ir governors. 

At this ])oint inepiiry suggc'sts it.selt as 
to the ]>art which India is playing in the* 
liistory of mankind. What doe‘s its po.sse* - 
.sion inexin to the luiited Kingdom ? Aral 
what does Pritish dominion mean to the* 
Indian Hmi)ire* with its vast pojiulation ? 
The India of to-day is in every resj ee t 
different iiom India at the 
rogress ol 1)^. last ce*ntur\. 

% \ Then desolation ‘-till impre.s.sed 

Century 

Internal wars and the competition of ri\al 
claimants lor native states had not cc'ased. 
Forests and hill tracts witne‘sse‘d hum. .1 
sacrifices and the* most dc'grading sup r- 
stitions. Projierty in slaves was lec'og- 
ni.sed. The open country was e*xposed to 
gang robberies and the dete*sta])le* j)ractie'(*s 
of Thugs. The* patient cultivator, op- 
jire.s.sed by his landlord, was sejuee*/.ed by 
the^ robbe^r, and if a horde of Pindrris 
passed through his district, file and sword 
worked havoc in his village*. All tlis has 
been changc'd, and even e 4 t*an forgotten 
by the pre.sent generation ; chang(*d not by 
the gradual jirogress ot a jieople* righting 
their own wrongs slej) by step*^ but by the 
sudden gras]) of the reins l^y a foreign 
ruler, lifting up the weak, (establishing 
('ourts of justice, sui)j)re\ssing disorder 
with a firm hand, and organi.sing the 
military forces of India for the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order. To the work 
of pacification succeeded the rajiid appli¬ 
cation of foreign .science to human needs, 
imjiroving by leaps and bounds the moral 
and material condition of the people. 
Even the jihysical features of the countiy 
have been altered. The conservation 




SCENES IN LIVING INDIA 

I hot bi’ijh'.lj II C >\ lute Co ii I L n kr»ood iS. Ui ki n jo I 1 oi lo » 
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and restoration ol ix^rests have reclaimed 
large tracts from sterility due to want of 
rain. The rainless tracts of desert have 
been converted into popular colonies of 
busy cultivators. 

The Indian, who rarely left the limits 
of his village, is now a frequent tra\'eller 
by road or rail. New markets have been 
opened to his products, loreign capital 
is brought Irom distant lands to his 
service, and a variety of new occupations 
is offered to him both above* and beneath 
the surface ot the land, 'i'lie revenue 
returns show that in the last thirty years 
the proportion borne by land revenue 
to the gross ]niblic income has fallen 


all its watertight compartments of caste, 
is moving forward, and Mohammedans 
are no longer content to look only back¬ 
wards on the glories of the past with longing, 
lingering looks. They have taken their 
education into their own hands. The 
minds as well as the bodies of all classes 
are stirred by new desires, and although 
the masses still lay behind their leaders, 
they feel the lerment of a new civilisation. 
Religion has not esca[)ed the universal 
change. When his river gods have yielded 
their ireedom to the engineer and the 
dreaded goddess of smallpox has been 
detrauded ol her victims by the doctoi*, 
the priest must shitt his ground ; and 



THE FINEST RAILWAY STATION IN THE WORLD: VICTORIA TERMINUS, BOMBAY 
This elaborate edifice, in Italian Gothic style, with Oriental modifications in the domes, was completed in 18H8 at 
a cost of £:300,0()U; it is certainly the finest railway station in India, and is said to be unequallecl in any country 


from 39 to 22 ])er cent., thus indicating 
the progress of industrial enterprise. 
The increasing Nolume of trade, the ab¬ 
sorption ol the precious metals, the style 
of domestic architecture, the clothing of 
the people, their staying jiower, and their 
ra])id recovery from the effects of bad 
monsoons or disastrous floods—all tell a 
tale ol material progress. A moral ad¬ 
vancement is equally visible. I'he East, 
which in olden times regarded Western 
methods with “ ])atient deep disdain," 
now sends her sons over the seas to learn 
the secret of European machinery and 
commercial success. Hindu society, with 


although Euro})ean missionaries may not 
win many converts, railways, jniblic 
works, and hospitals have turned the 
world upside down, and given new courage* 
and hopes to even uneducated masses o^ 
mankind. 

India on her jiart, lifted from the 
desj)ond and helplessness of ages by her 
improved communications with the West, 
has rendered and will render a still larger 
return for the services rec'eived by her. 
Her contributions in corn, tea, cotton, 
and other products to countries in which 
the growth of population has outstripped 
production, are of the highest value. Her 



THE TRADE OF THE EAST: AFGHAN CAMEL TRAIN CROSSING THE INDUS WITH MERCHANDISE FOR THE MARKETS OF INDIA 
This ancient means of transport for long distances is still used by certain Afghan tribes, who, on the approach of cold weather, collect their belongings, consisting chiefly of hides 
fruit, and grain, which they take to the cities of India and transport from one commercial centre to another until disposal, afterwards returning to Afghanistan in the spring! 
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religious books, pliilosophic works, and 
languages are of great help to scientific 
inquirers, and there is no reason why her 
sons should not be enrolled in the lists of 
gn'at inventors. Her fighting power and 
her resources may assist to promote the 
cause of peace, and give her neighbours 
a chance of acquiring that freedom and 
peace which she herself enjoys. 'I'he fact 
that the Convention of August 31st, i()07, 
b{‘tween (heat Britain and Russia in- 
clud(‘s three Asiatic countries, Afghanistan, 
'nb(‘t, and Persia, and is actuatt‘d bv a 
sinc ere desire “ to prevent all cause of 
misundt'rstanding between (heat Britain 
and Russia,” shows how the ])olitics of 
Past and West are intertwined. The 
maintenance' of peace, the development 
of comment, and jiromotion of moral 
progress are the objee ts of British Imperial 
policy, and it is well that India should join 
hands with the United Kingdom in the 
atteiu])! to se'cure tluan for her neighbours. 

In the narrower sphere of the relations 
between the two countric's, abundant 
testimony is affordt'd as to the far- 
reac'hing eftects ol thc'ir mutual inter¬ 
dependence. 'file distant dominions ol 
the Crown in South Africa, America, and 


British Columbia must to some extent 
accommodate their local interests in the 
labour market to the obligations of the 
central authority towards the Indian 
subjects of his Majc'sty. Problems of 
public administration, a free Press, repre¬ 
sentation, and self-governmc'iit, must be 
looked at from another side when applied 
to a population composed mainly of 
uneducated men, divided by sharp lines 
of religion and caste, upon whe^se patriot¬ 
ism—if that term means allegiance to 
an alien rule—too grt'at a strain must 
not be placc'd. Questions of frt'e trade or 
tariff refoiTU cannot be sedth'd without 
thought of India’s fcH'lings and wants. 
The difficult internal probUmis of the* un¬ 
employed invite incpiiry into the Indian 
])lan of campaign against famine, and 
economists must ask themsehc's liow it 
is that then' is no Poor Taw u'lit‘1 in India. 
Tlu'se and other instances may be cited to 
illustrate the extent to which the internal 
as w('ll as tlu' extt'rnal politics of the Unitc'd 
Kingdom and the Indian Tmj)ire are inter¬ 
woven, emphasising th(' oneness of man¬ 
kind and tlu' claims of universal history 
to tlie consideration ol slatemK'n. 

William I.ick-Waknt.r 


LATER EVENTS IN INDIA 


'^IIK Indian Councils Act of iqoq made' 
very considerable changes in the 
(iovi'rnment of India. It placed an Indian 
on tht' Viceroy’s Council and enlargt'd this 
council for legislative work to a niembt'r- 
ship of ()8, of whom 36 are noniinatt'd and 
32 elected as rejiresentatives of land¬ 
holders, professional classes, Mohamme¬ 
dans, and European and Indian traders 
and jdanters. The Act also enlarged both 
the powers and the membership of the 
Provincial Councils and increased the 
number of elected members to these 
councils. But Lord Morley, in intro¬ 
ducing this Bill, stated emphatically that 
these reforms led neither ” directly nor 
necessarily up to the establishment of a 
Parliamentary system in India.” The 
result has been that while the commercial 
Indians and the large landholders have 
welcomed these changes, the extreme 
Nationalists, students and lawyers for the 
most ])art, remain di.ssatisfied and pursue 
their cam])aign of agitation against British 
rule with undiminished activity. 

We must, however, discriminate in con- 
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sidering this agitation, btdween the Nation¬ 
alists who look lor sell-govc'rnment for 
India on the lines of Colonial independence, 
or at least for fulh'i* op])orlunities to co¬ 
operate in legislative and administrativ(‘ 
work, and the small group of academic or 
phvsical force revolutionists, chit'fly in- 
iiabitants of Bengal, who Iiojm* to maki* 
India completely iiuU'pendent of P>ritisli 
sovereignty. It is com])ute(l that tlie 
latter, theorists and })hvsical force advo¬ 
cates combiiK'd, only number 3 jxu' cent, 
of the educated Indians. Yet in spite 
of the smalhu'ss of their numbers, the anar¬ 
chists, for the group that practices assas¬ 
sination and bomb-throwing have assimi¬ 
lated the anarchist doctrines of the W'est, 
succeed in conveying the impression that 
they represent a considerable following, 
while the entirely loyal and constitutional 
Nationalists are apt to be overlooked. 
The Indian National ('ongress embodies 
the ideals of the Constitutionalists, the 
propaganda of the anarchists is carried on 
by the circulation of pamphlets and by 
newspapers in the vernacular—papers 
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THE KING-EMPEROR AND QUEEN-EMPRESS AT THE DURBAR HELD AT DELHI, DECEMBER, 11*11. NATIVE HERALD MAKING 

THE PROCLAMATION 
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which are from time to time suppressed for 
sedition. 

Tlie catalogue of political murders and 
attempted assassinations in India since the 
opening of the twentieth century is too 
long to be written here. It must sullice 
to mention the murder of Sir Ciirzoii 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca in London, !()()() ; 
the bombs thrown at Lord and La(l\' 
Minto at .Mimedabad that same year ; and 
the attempt on Lord Hardinge’s life at 
Dellii in 1012. 

Of course, tlu‘se 
Climes give an 
altogether exag¬ 
gerated notion 
of the “ unrt‘sl 
in India, Tiie 
conspirators of 
the anarchist 
t }) e are e x - 
tremc'ly few, and 
t li e i r intluencc 
is nil on the 
in i 11 i o n s o f 
patiimt labour- 
i n g native 
Indians. But 
e d u c a t i on of 
European pat¬ 
tern has turned 
a section of the 
youth ot India 
from the tradi¬ 
tional religions 
and philosophies 
of their fathers, 
and it has made 
them fiercely in- 
t e r s t e d in 
p o1 i tic s, and 
unwilling to enter 
a n y jirolession 
excej)t the law. 

The Indian Bar 
is overcrowded, 
the Indian student cannot become a politi¬ 
cian of American or Eurojieaii type in his 
native land, and, in revolt against tlie condi¬ 
tions that govern his activities, he turns his 
hand against the British Raj, and embarks 
on a career of conspiracy, sedition, and 
murder. When more money is sjient on 
schools and colleges in India it is possible 
that the unemployed pleaders at the Bar, 
and the young Indians of education and 
intelligence who now find an occupation 
m planning and executing assassinations, 
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may turn to the more peaceful business*of 
the schoolmaster ; in that case, the 
“ unrest ” will no longer be dis[dayed to 
the world in the lorm of sedition and 
murder. 

The ground of “ unrest ” amongst the 
more modmate Nationalists, the partition 
ot Bengal in icjo^, w is removed in 1912 
by the reconstitution of Bengal as a com- 
])act Bengali-speaking province, under a 
(iovernor in COimcil, and the creation of 
Bihar and Orissa 
as a ju*w pro¬ 
vince. .\ssam 
at 1 h e s a m e 
time once mor<‘ 
becamt‘ a s(‘pa- 
rate jirovinct* 
u n d(* r a C h ie t 
Commissioner. 

Lord Hal dinge 
sncce(‘d(‘d Lord 
Minto as Viceroy 
in Nov(‘niber, 
T()io. and a great 
Durbar was ln^ld 
at Di‘ 1 hi in 
Dectmiber, KpT, 
to announce the 
('01 on at ion ol 
King (ieorge W, 
a n d at t h i s 
Durbar, the hist 
a t t e n d (‘ d i n 
person by the 
B 1 i t i s h Sove¬ 
reign, the King- 
hhn|)(Mor made 
the imj^ortant 
stalenumt that 
tli(i s(‘at ot the 
goveiiinu'iU of 
1 n d i a w a s t o 
be transfi'rred 
1 r o m Calcutta 

loathe ancient 
On geograiihical. histori- 
and jiolitical grounds this choice 
ot Dellii was mad(‘, and the new capital 
forms a se])arate and indeiiendent terri- 
torv (like Washington). 

The a|)])ointment of a town-plan¬ 
ning committee, and the- seh'Ction 
of the soLith(*rn site for the capital, 
were tollowed, in December, 1912, bv 
the formal entry of the \'iceroy into 
Delhi, and the taking possession of the 
new capital. 



LORD HARDINGE, jiMkms, sunu 

who succeeded Lord Minto as Vireroy in liUU 


capital, l)t‘lhi. 
cal. 




GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


DA in 

1 

H C. 

30 «« 

India occupied by Dravidian 

1 Peoples 

3500 

Aryan domination of Ujiper 
India 

2000 

Tne Laws of Manu 

1000 

The M.ihabliarata 

500 

Cautaina (liuddha) institutes 
BuilDHtsM 

3aa 

Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great 

250 

1 Asoka rules in Hindustan 

A.I) 

500 

Buddbism disjilaced by the 
later Ilindiiisiii 

664 

.Saracen incursions begin 

1000-1500 

1001 

Mahmud or Gma/m begins 
senes of Mubamiiied.in in¬ 
vasions 

1176 

Firs: .Mobainniedan !>j nasty 
(“Glioii”) established in 
lliiidiistan by Slialiab-ud-Din 

1206 

Turkisli “ .Slave " Dyinisty es- 
t.iliiisbed .it ])ellii 

1288 

Afgb.iii Kbilji Dynasty at 
llellll 

i 3 ai 

Tnikish “Tnghlak” Ityiiasty 
at Delhi conijuer-. the Dm an 

• 350 

Ihng.d and the Dccc.in throw 
off the Dtllii supiemary. 
P.ahmaiu (Mohanimedan) 

D> nasty in the Dccian 

• 308 

TamkklaM£ devastates I'pper 
India 

1414 

Sei.id (Arab) Dynasty :tt Delhi 

•450 

l-oili (Afgli.in) 1 •> nasty at I tcllii 
Five main kingdonis m tin. 

I fecc.in 

• 408 

Vas(u da Gama le.icbes Iiaba 
by the Oie.in loute 

The .Sikli sett luiuuled in the 
I'uiijab by Nanuk 

1501-1600 

• 507 

Portuginst eslalilislied at Goa 
by Albu<|iu it^ni* 

• 5a6 

Bamak the '1 nrk (oiit|inis 
Hindnslan P.ii.inmm. 01 

Till. MutAlAL OK Mot.UI 
Si'|.K|. MA(Y 

•530 1 

Iluiii.iyun Slid eeds Babar 

• 540 1 

Iluin.i\nn exp« lied by .'^hi i 
.Shall (Afghan) 

Ketiii 11 ant' tlealli of H uma> uu 
'I’be einpne won bat k for In. 
young son Ak'Iixk .at Panip.i' 

.556 

I 5 b^ 

Akli.ii .issumes the governiniiit 
Penod of loler.ilion. 11111(111-. 
and Moiiaiiimed.ins being an- 
poiiiled impartially to tbt 
Impeiial scrvi. e Oiganis.i 

lion of the Mogul b mpm 
over Ntirth India. The gie.it 
Det'caii kingdoms lemain 
indepeiulent 

1600 

Cli.liter of the English Fiast 
India Company 

1601-1700 

• 605 

lehan Gir succeeds Akbar 

• 613 

FiKsr ENoi-ibii Facioky in 
India a r .Sukat 

1630 

First English settlement in 
Bengal, .it Hugh 

1627 

.Shah Jelian siuceeds Jehan 
Gir. 'I'he Mogul Empire 
partly absorbs the Detcan 

• 632 

FaI.I. ok TlHi PoKTlU.Uhsl- 
PoW'F.R 

•639 

Englksh settlement at Madias 

• 658 

Aurangzib deposes Shah Jehan 
Beginnings of the Malir.itl.i 
power under .Sivaji 

1662 

Portugal cedes Bombay 

1679 

Aurangrib begins conquest of 
the Deccan 

1687 

Fall of the Deccan kingdoms 

1700 

(iovind, the last Sikh guru 


Dai ii 

1701- 1750 

1701 

FVan^ois ALutin, French (iov- 
ernor in the Carnatic 

1707 

Death of Auiangzih, followed 
by gradual Disim i-.oka 1 io\ 
OK Mooul Emi iki. 

17^7 

Development of Mabratta power 
under tlie Peshwaor .Minisiei 
Balaji Wiswanath, at Puna 

•724 

Asaf jah (Nizam), Viceroy of 
the Deccan, assumes virtual 
independence 

• 735 

Flxtension of Maliiatta ascend¬ 
ancy ovei Malwa 

• 730 

Inv.ision of NADiieSiiAH. Sack 
of Delhi 

• 740 

Oudh and Bengal establish 
vnliial indciK:iiilencc under 
\ It ei oys 

• 74 ^ 

Dujdeix Governor .u Pondi- 
cbery 

• 746 

1 ‘rance and Brit.tin being at 

Wai, ]>i;i'I.MX AllAtKS 

Madras, captures it, and 
employs sepoys to lout the 
forces of the Nawab of Aiot 

•748 

Restoration of Kit nth and 
English conquests 

•749 

Renewed Anglo- 1 *reiicb hosti¬ 
lities in supjK.rl of iiv.il 
(laimants to the thrones i>f 

1 i.tidarab.td and Art ot 

• 750 

Prcduininance of the I renih 

•75^ 'tSoo 

• 75 ^ 

Cl-IVK Al Ahtt.! : Blt.lNMNt. 
ul BkI 1 ISII Ast I M)AM X 

•752 

Suirtndcr ul French at Tn- 
tliinopoli 

• 756 

Blatk Hole of Calcutta 

• 757 

BAl'll.t. t>K F*l ASM V ISIAIl- 
IISHKS Bkl'IlSH I'DWIK IS 
Bi St.At, 

1760 

Lally detisixely tlufcated by 
F.>re Coolc al Wandewasb 

1761 

Esd ok Fklnch ItiWLk IN 
India 

Oxcilhiow of Mahiatt.is by 
Mimed .Sh.ili .it i'.inipat 

• 764 

P.tngtl St cured bx Muiiros 
Mi'toiyovti the Oudh Naw.ib 
at Bux.u 

• 765 

Cl UK Acci iTs iHi Diuam 

01 Bksi.AI KOK I mi (.o\1- 
1 ' \NX 1 kt)M 1 MK .Mt)..l 1 

• 773 

Suppiession of the Rolnll.is. 
Not ill’s Rtgulating Ati 

•774 

WxKkis Hasiisos, Im.miI.oI- 

1780 : 

! 

I'nst Maliratta war; tapluic 
of (iwaliur. Iiiv.ision of ( .11- 
n.itii' by Haitlai All of 
M j'sore 

• 782 3! 

1 

1 

The breucli adiiiii.il Siiffien 
in Indian waters. I be crisi-, 
ended b\ thedeathtd H.tui.tt, 
and the treaty of Vei.sailles 

• 784 j 

I*nT\s India Act 

• 786 

Coinwiilbs, Goxetnor-Geneial 

•790 ■ 

Wai with 'J’lpiHi Sahib of 
Mysore 

•702 

ikirlial annexation of Mysore 

•793 1 

1 

'J be permanent selllenient (of 
land) in Ifeiigal 

.^ir John Sboie (Lord 'I'eign- 
inoiitb), Governor-( lenei.il 

• 798 

Lord Moiinngtoii (Makoclss 
Wk ui.Ksi.i X ), Gtivernoi - 
(leneral 

• 799 

Ct)M.)UKsr OK Mysork. 

1800 

“ Subsidiary alliance" with the 
Nizam 

1801-1850 

• 803 

Second Mahratta wai. British 
vu lories of Assaye and 
Lasw’ari 

1805 

Barlow', Governor-General nr/ 
interim. Mahratta treaties 


Da ru 

1807 

Minto, (Jovernor-Gcimral. Mis¬ 

1808 

sions to Persia, Afghanistan, 

1809 

j the Punj.ib, and .Si’idh 

1 Treaty with Kanjii Sinoh 

1813 

j Lord Moira (I.ord Hastings), 

1814 5 

1 (h)vernor-General 

1 GnukKA 01. Nki'al xvAk. 

1817-8 

'J’lcaiy with Nepal 

PiNDAki WAk, develo})irig into 
third Mahiatta war. An¬ 

nexation of I’eshwa’s terri¬ 
tories 

F.xlension of (the Sikh) Ranjil 

1820 

1823-6 

Singh's power in the Punjab 
Lord Amherst, Goveiiioi- 

1828 

(inieral. First P.iirmese 

w.ir. .Annexation of Assam, 
Arakan, and Teiiii.tsserim 

Bkn 1 iNt K, (iovernor-( ieueral 

1829 

Abolition of .Suttee 

• 830 

Suppression of Tliiiggee 

•835 

Establishment of educational 

• 836 

system. Liberty of the Press 
[ Ant kland. Governor-(ieneral 

• «39 

.Sh.ib .Shiija restoied at Kabul 

1841 

by British arms. Death of 
Ranjit Singh 

J MsAsritl. t)K K AUDI. 

1 

Afghan w.ir. Kabul lei'.iptnred. 

•843 

i.ordEllciiburoiigh,(b) ernor- 
General 

Annex.ition of .Sindh. Gwalior 

• 844 

repressed in the .M aiiakaji-ur 

C (iiip.iign 

ILirdingf, (lot ei rnu -( b-nt r.il 

• 845 

Sikhs iiiv.ide British teriiiorv. 

1 

St 11 1 I t AMi-\ii,N i OIK bided 
b\ b.ittle t)f .Sobr.to i 

184 8-9', 

1 >alliou.ie, Go\ernot-G< rieial. 


I Scc-otuI Silsli war t iidi d by 
battle uf Gujkka 1 
ANNJ.X'AriON OI' I'U.NJ \1J 

1851.1911 

185a Sccoud Burmese war. An¬ 
nexation of I'equ 
1H53 Annexation of Naiipur 

1H56 Annexation of Oudh 

('anntnj;, Governor-( Jeneral 

1857 Ol'nJKbAK OK THl Ml IlNV 

(May), Stormiiii^ of Itelbi 
and reinforocnient of Tak k- 
now(Sept.). Relief of IakA- 
novv (Nov.) 

1858 Suppression of iMutiny 
TkANSIKK ok C.li\ I K’N MK'JT 

FROM nil COMI’ANS io IMU 
BkIUSH t'kOWN 
Canning.; flri>t Viceroy 
186a Lortl KlRin, Viceroy 

186 ^ Ainbel.i Cai.ipan;n 

186*4 Sir Join Lawrence, Vu^i.iy 

1869 l.ord Mayo, Viceroy 

1872 Lord Mayo assassinated 

r.ord Northbrook, Viceroy 

1875 Visit of the Prince of Wales 

(Edward VII.) 

1876 Lord Lylton, Viccrcsy 

1877 Queen proclaimed Empiess 

1879 Afulian War 

1880 Lord Ripon, Viceroy 

1881 witlidraw.il froin.^f^h.in- 
istan 

18 >>’5 Lord Dufferin, Viceroy 

1886 ' I'tirma anne.ved 

First Meeting of National C'on- 
gress 

1887 Anglo-Russian agreement le- 

g.irding Afghan frontier 

1888 Loid Lansdowne, Viceroy 

1803 Lord Elgin, Viceroy 

1898 Lord Cur/on, Viceroy 

1905 Lord Minto, Viceroy 

1909 Induan Councils Act 

19lu Lord Hardiage, Viceroy 

1911 King-Emperor and Queen- 

Empress hold Durbar 
Delhi is made the capital of 
India 
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THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND THE 
LEGENDARY PERIOD 


THE liislory ol Indi;i nt tlu* very ('ai Iicsl 
^ times known to ns has lu'en intlucneed 
by its ])osition on tlie southern Ixmiidary 
ol a ^ij^reat ('ontimmt. Its trontier moun¬ 
tain ranges, aj^iKirently im])assal)le, have 
bi'en rept'atedly crossecl by forcn^n nations, 
and tli('s(‘ invasions constantly trans- 
tornu'd tlie history of the country so 
ri'hly dowered by Nature. Tlu‘ case* of 
(’eylon is wholly different. As the most 
southerly outpost of India, it is so lar 
R'lnoved Irom the rest of Asia that no 
races have' pimetratc'd the island from 
the intcM'ior ol thi' ('onlinent. 

Every invasion within historuad times 
started from the ])eninsula itself, from 
which Ceylon is dividc'd by a narrow 
strait little broader than a river. As 

rt'^ards its ^ameral characteristics, there- 
fure, it is ])ractically a continuation of 
India. The Eastern and Western Chats 
lorm an abrupt boundary to the Deccan. 
On the south lii' the ])lains of the Carnatic, 
broken by several isolated plateaus—tlie 
Sivaroy, I’alni, and other memntains— 
and by numerous small islands of granite 
p . and gneiss rock. This ])lain 
osi ion sinks away south- 

j . ® ward to fall below the sea at 
* the Coromandel coast. Beyond 

the narrow Palk .Straits, Ceylon gradually 
rises again above the sea-level, tlie north 
of the island being almost entirely flat 
coral soil, while in general outline the 
whole is formed like a .shield. The centre 
of this immense shield, the highlands of 
Malaya, are crowned by the central 
mountain range of Ceylon, the most 


southerly and the gr(‘ati‘st ot llio^i- isolated 
mountain systmns in Soutlu'rn India. 
Th(“ nairow straits are mterru])ted by 
numerous islands ])laced like the pillars 
ol a bridge, and form rather a link of 
communication between the island and 
the mainland than an obstacle to inter¬ 
course, the charactc'i'istics of both coun- 

. , tries being almost identical 

Physical I ■ 

„ C - 111 consequence ol this con- 

^ . neition. In ( eylon, as in 

^ Inflia, the rocky foundations 

of tlie soil consist of the sam(‘ jlrimeval 
stone, and on each side ol the Palk 
Stiait the characteristics of rocks and 
mountains are ithmlical. The same 
winds blow' upon both cemntries ; in the 
sumiiKM' tilt* rainy south-w'est monsoon 
bringing a bountiful supjdy of moisture 
to the stt'Cj) and mountainous w'cst, 
while in winter tlie dr^' north-east mon¬ 
soon refreslies the eastern side of the 


island. 

The vegetabk* wtirld ol Ceylon is 
therefore a repetition of that oi India. 
The wTst of each country is marked by 
luxuriant growth and inexhaustible fer¬ 
tility, while the east shows a poorer 
vegetation and a more niggardly soil ; 
in the east, as in the flat north of the 
island, the j)0})ulation attains to any 
density only wdien the industry of man 
has succei'ded by scientific works of 
irrigation in collecting the fertilising 
moisture against the times of long 
drought. The fauna of Southern India 
and of the island are again, generally 
.s])eaking. identical. In both cases the 
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forests are inhabited by the elephant, 
the great cats—the Bengal tiger alone has 
not crossed the straits—a])es, snakes, 
white ants, and leeches. The scanty 
means of livelihood produce the same 
epidemics in the dwellers of lM)th couii- 
_ tries ; sickness and death are 

an » an cholera, and es])ecially 

n^a s malaria, which is prex'alent 

of Ceylon mountain 

ranges and of the many isolated ])eaks, 
with their blocks ol stonc' thrown in 
wild confusion one u])on another, as also 
in the jungles ol th(‘ riv(‘r beds. 

It would be astonishing if this identity 
of natural characteristics \v('r(‘ not observ¬ 
able also in the 
population which 
has inhabited the 
island from the 
remotest antiquity. 

At the present day 
Ceylon, like India, 
is inhabited by two 
main types anthro¬ 
pologically and 
ethnologi('ally difh'- 
r(Mit, a dark and a 
lair race, of whom 
the latter immi¬ 
grated at a coni- 
]Kiratively late 
tini(‘, an(l w(‘re not 
the original in¬ 
habitants of the 
island. 

In i^riineval tiint's 
India, like Ceylon. 
was th(‘ honu' ot 
one ra('e only, 
characterised by 
dark colouring, 
wavy hair, and 
small o r e v e n 
diminutive stature. 

The facts of geology, and of the distri¬ 
bution of plants and animals, prov^e that 
the continent and the island must have 
formed a continuous whole at no very 
remote epoch. Assuming, however, that 
the Palk Straits have always been situated 
where they are now, it would have been 
an easy task for jieojde, even in the lower 
stage of civilisation, to have cro.sscd 
from the plains of vSouthern India by the 
Adam's Bridge to the attractive districts 
of the island. It can be historically 
demonstrated that Tamil invasions took 
place at least two thousand years ago, 
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and the jiluntations of Ceylon at the 
present day annually attract from the 
continent a r)ravidian population which 
is to be numbered by thousands. It is, 
however, certain that before the first 
historical immigration the island was 
inhabited by tribes standing in the closest 
possible relation, anthropologically and 
ethnologically, to the Dravidian })eo])les. 
The legendary woodland tribes of the wild 
Wakka arc undoubtedly to be id(*ntificd 
as the ancestors of the modern Veddas : 
while, in all ])robability, the first Aryan 
immigrants into Ceylon found other 
Dra vidian races in possession who had 
risen to a higher state of civilisation in 
more favoural^ly 
situated habita¬ 
tions. The “ Tamils 
of Ceylon,” who 
now inhabit the 
north and the east 
coasts of the island, 
are undoubtedly 
lor the mos^ l)aii 
(l(‘scen(lants o f 
thos(‘ Dravidians 
who ovt'rran the 
island irom the 
north in nunu'rous 
campaigns. 

T()g('ther with 
this dark ra(’e of 
] Primeval Indian 
origin. th(‘ island is 
inhabited in the 
more fiTtile south¬ 
west portion chiefly 
by the Singhalese, 
an entirely (liffercnt 
race, both in civili¬ 
sation and phy¬ 
sique. These w^rc 
SINGHALESE ^ WOMEN^ onf^nally strangers 
to the country, 
with totally different physical character¬ 
istics, language, religion, manners, and 
customs. Where was the home of these 
strangers ? Certainly not in the south of 
India, wdiich was then inhabited by pure 
Races geographical posi- 

oMhe Ceylon obviously points to 

Island India as the most prob¬ 

able point of departure for a 
migration of this nature. The southern 
part of the island is confronted by no 
country whatever, wdiile in the east and 
w'est the mainland is far distant and is 
divided from Ceylon by broad oceans, to be 
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traversed only by the rhildren of a highly- 
developed civilisation. On tiie other hand, 
the coasts of Nearer India, curving in¬ 
wards from the north-west and north¬ 
east, plainly ])oint the mariner towards 
Ceylon. With the exception of a few 
Malays introduced within tlu^ last century, 
the island exhibits no trace* ol Indonesian 
or Malay Idood which might in any way 
remind us of the African rae'es. ()n the* 


and action—that is to say. before the 
period of the formation of the great states 
of the central Ganges. Hence the Singha¬ 
lese migration e annot have started from 
the east of India, from the mouths of 
the Ganges, or from Orissa : lor it was 
not until the Hrahman’s supre- 
of macy had bec'u assured that 

^ * the Aryans advanced into those 

ryans (^j^^j-icts. At a much earlier 


(ither hand, the nt*ar(*st rt'lations ol the ])eriod the Aryans on the west had 
Singlialese are to be tonnd along the line advanced to tlu* sea. starting from the 
of the coast routes followed by those Punjab and following the Indus to 
Aryans who cro^-sed the mountain Irontier the mouths of that river, while at a 
and entered India in the third milhamium later pi'riod they followed the Aravalli 
nr., and in the mixed tribes of the Norlli Mountains to Gujerat. But the Indus 


Indian ])lains de¬ 
scended from t hem; 
physical character¬ 
istics, language, 
customs, and social 
organisation alike 
])oint to this origin. 
K\id('nre oi this 
nature* ev(*n (‘iiables 
un to d(‘tine with 
some prec ision the* 
dale at which these* 
immigrants entered 
the island and the* 
road by whiedi they 
came. The highc'st 
('astes o t t h t* 
Singhalc'M* h a v (* 
always ln'(‘ii tlu* 
G o i w a n s a o r 
I landuniwo — that 
is to say, those of 
noble birth : Brah¬ 
mans ha\'(' ne\'c*r 
tound a ])lace 
among their various 
('astes. Where they 
are mentioned by 
tiddition, or in 



was of very little 
importance as a 
trade route for 
transmarine com¬ 
merce : its current 
was too strong, its 
delta too soft and 
shifting, while the 
sea coast offcTcd 
no p r o t (' c't i o n 
against storms. On 
th(‘ other hand, an 
admirable base for 
transmarine enter¬ 
prise was aflorded 
by the shc‘ltered 
Gulf of Caniba\, 
running far into 
th(‘ country with 
its rich hint(*rland. 
'This was the ])oint 
where the Aryans 
took the sea, during 
t he flour i s h i n g 
period ol the great 
Aryan stales on 
the (ianges ; and 
during the whole ot 
the Mohammedan 


liistorical records, we have to deal w'ith 
])ure invention on the part of the chronicler, 
or wuth foreign Brahmans, referenc(*s to 
wdiom occur, lor example, in the accounts 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
TK r Ceylon * in no case, however, 
of the Brahmans appear as an 

I cs.sential element in Singhale.se 
Singhalese Singhale.se 

branch must have broken away from the 
Aryan-Indian group of jieoples at a time 
when the Brahmans had not yet secured 
their supremacy over social order, ju.stice, 
and morality, j)opular feeling, thought. 


period it formed the chief harbour ol 
India. The inference that earlier Aryan 
marine migrations started from Cambay 
is irresistible. 

This conclusion is well supported by 
tradition. In ('eylon, human memory has 
been more tenacious than on the Indian 
continent, and has preserved a reliable 
historical record for more than 2,000 
years. It is true that the epic of Rama- 
yana, which in its Singhalese form is a 
shorter imitation of the great work of 
Walmiki, a glorification of the mythical 
conqueror of Ceylon, is pure poetical 
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invention. Unhistorical are all the legends 
there related of the expedition of Rama, 
of the seduction of his faithful wife Sita, of 
his alliance with the a})cs—the black races 
of the .Southern Deccan—of his enemies 
the Rakshasa, of his l>ridge over the 
straits, his wonderful ex])loits, and his 
\i 11 i mat e ret urn 1 o India. Rama is a model 

I A Of virtue from the Brahman 

Legends & 

Traditions ^ i i x i • 

rr' I e\])loits related of him are 
of Ceylon scaffolding used by 

the artists in (onstructing tlu^ ideal of 
a Brahman royal jirince. 

We have, how(*v(‘r, more valuable his¬ 
torical sources. 'I'lie monarchy lasted for 
more than 2,000 years, as did the Ihid- 
dhism whu'h it ])rotected, a course of 
development more favourablt* to th(‘ muse 
of history than the political and ndigious 
revolutions which disturbed the history of 
India ])ro])er. In the monastic libraries 
everything was recorded which ccmcernc'd 
th(‘ order itself and its ])atrons the kings ; 
and th(' annals thus collected were from 
time to time condensed into literary works. 

Thus the oldest ol the Ceylon monas¬ 
teries, the Mahawira, or (Ireat Monastcu'y 
in Anuradhapura, has ju'eserved the tradi¬ 
tion of th(' introduction of Buddhism, and 
the history ol the “ (ireat h'ainily ” of 174 
kings, in its chronicle, called the Maha- 
waiisa. 1 'wo Bali bewks, the Dipawansa, 
or History of the Island, and the Maha- 
wansa, which is later by 150 years, are 
works diverging but little* from the original, 
and, like that original, both are continued 
until the* d(‘ath of King Dliatusena in 
47() A.n. At a later jieriod, however, 
continuations were constantly added to the 
Mahawansa, whic h wc're carried on to the 
end of the Singhal(*se monarchy and till 
the* English oc'cupation in iSit). I'or along 
])t*ric)d these and similar works lay forgotten 
in the libraries ol the monasteries, until, 
in 1S7/), George Tumour made the first ])art 
of the Mahawansa known by a faithful 
. translation, throwing a flood 

ncicn upon the early history 

Recordl ^luddhism. Other chronicles 

display divergences from the 
original source, which exjilain the differ¬ 
ence between the views of the several 
monasteries to which they belong ; they 
arc shorter, less accurate, and, moreover, 
inadecpiately translated. A third class of 
documents is still hidden in the collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts within the Buddhist 
monasteries. 
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In the case of every chronicle the light 
of history dawns only with the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into the island—that 
is, with the time of Asoka, in the third 
century B.c. The accounts given of earlier 
events in Ceylon are chiefly jnire Buddhist 
invention, which attempted to increase 
the sanctity of the sacred ]ilaces in tlui 
island by asserting the ])n‘sence ther(*in 
of Buddha or of his twenty-three ])rede- 
cessors. These improbabilities apart, the 
prehistoric portions of the chronicles 
contain secular stories of far greater 
im])ortaiice for us. Here wt find r(‘duc(*d to 
writing that tradition which for c(‘nturi(*s 
had been handed down by tlu* pt*oj)le ; 
transformed and decorated, no doubt, the 
work of whole ejwchs b(‘ing assigned to 
individual personalities, but, on the whole, 
plain and recognisable in its main f(*atures. 
'flu* ver}; first fignn* of Singlialesi* history 
can be snpportt'd from the evidence of his¬ 
torical ethnology. Wijaya—or I h/ui'v— 
l(*d the fon'ign tribes across tlu^ straits, 
and his charact(‘ristics can lx* recognised 
in the Aryans who advanced to the sea 
before the (‘ra of Brahman suiiremacy. 
« In th(* country of l.ala, or 

I fbii(‘rat, so runs tlu* legimd in 
rliapt.T seven oi ihe Maha- 
wansa, a lion surprisixl a cara¬ 
van which was escorting tlu* daughtc'i* of 
the King of Wang.a and ol a Kalinga prin¬ 
cess ; the lion can u‘d off the king’sdaughtcT 
to his cave, and from their marriage* was 
born a son, .Sihabahu, and a daughter. 


Sihasiwali. Mother and children fh*d 
from the captivity of the lion : the lion’s 
son grew up and, after killing Ins father, 
became the successor of his maternal 
grandfather, the King of Wanga. At a 
later j)eriod, however, he ndurned to his 
native country of l.ala, and built towns 
and villages in the* wilderness, in s})ots 
where irrigation was ])ossible. His eldest 
son, Wijaya, was made viceroy when he 
came of age ; but he develdj)ed into an 
enemy of law, and his associates com¬ 
mitted innumerable acts of treachery and 
violence. Ultimately the peo])le grew 
angry and complained to the king. He 
threw the blame on the friends of the 
prince, but censured his son .severely. 
The offences were repeated, and upon the 
third occasion the people call(*d out, 
“ Punish thy .son with death." The king 
then half shaved the heads of Wijaya and 
his 700 retainers, and put them on board 
a ship, which was driven forth into the 
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open sea. Wijaya first landed in the spirit of the warlike part of the Aryans 
harbour of Supparaka, in India ; fearing, continually revolted against Brahman 
however, that the reckle^^s immorality of predominance, until the warriors were 
his lollowcrs would arouse the animosity defeated and sailed away to seek intel- 
of the natives, he continued his voyage, lectual freedom in a new country. Driven 
This prince, by name Wijaya, who then back from the Meilabar coast, where 
lu'came wise by experience, landed in the Brahman influence seems to have pene- 
district of Tambaj^anni, of the country traled at an earlier period, th(‘y found 
of J.anka, or Ceylon. As the King Sihabahu what they required on the north-east 
had killed the lion, his sons and descen- coast of Ceylon, an arable district un- 
(lants were called Sihala—that is, lion troubled by Brahmans, 
slayers ; and as this island of Lanka was Wijaya landed with his adherents, 
('onquered and colonised by a Sihala, it apparently about 54^^ n.c., at Tambapanni 
was given the name of Sihala—Euro- —according to the Sanscrit name of the 
peanised as C'eylon—that is. Lion Island. river, Tamraj^arni, the Taprobane oi the 
'Che historical foundation of this legend Greeks. His later history is adorned by 
carri(‘s us back to the starting-point of tradition with features familiar in the 
the Singhalese settle- , legends of Odysseus, 

tnenl, the countr\ of 9H||| and perhaps appro- 

Lala ; the name sur- printed thence, owing 

\’ived in the Cireek to the intercourse of 

Larik(‘, the modern _ ^ ^ _early Euro])ean civil- 

(iujerat ; the solitary isations with the 

lion, who at the very S])ice Islands. The 

outset inhabited the strangers first fall 

coiintr\ and attacked into tlie hands of an 

and- ])lundered the encheintress, Kuweni, 

iK'ighboiirs, is to be who kept tluan fast 

ex])laiii('d as an early in an imdtn'ground 

Aryan settlement on ])lace ; they are then 

tht‘ (iiilf ot Cambay. freed, as in Homer, 

The nickname of by Wijaya, who is 

'■ lion ” was a favour- helped bj^ a god well 

lie designation for all disposed to man—in 

the warrior Aryans this case, Vishnu, 

and their leaders. He marries the prin- 

In ^lujerat itself a cess enchantress, and 

i a m o u s dynasty, i'i..krw<.od & i i.omi.m with her hel]) becomes 

known as “ the site of the city of anuradhapura supreme over the 
Lions,” continued till The growth of the jungle is so rapid that sites of the old country; then, llOW- 



Kxent date ; while I" 

all Sikhs bear the is now, as this picture sho>) 

name of Singh—Lc., 

Lion. At that period the Aryan conquerors 
had not been subjected to the stern caste 
r(‘gulations of the Brahmans, and had no 
scrii])les of conscience in contracting 
alliances with native wives— e.g., the 
Kalinga princess. The migration to 
Ceylon belongs to a somewhat later time. 
The lion prince made the former desert a 
populous country, with towns and villages ; 
then further disturbances broke out. 
According to the Buddhists, who followed 
the Brahman version of Indian history, 
the lawlessness of Wijaya and his adherents 
consisted merely in resistance to the 
Brahman claims. The rulers attempted 
to use compulsion. However, the bold 


towns in Ceylon are soon overgrown; even the once 
great city of Anuradhapura, the capital before our era, 
is now, as this picture shows, overgrown with the jungle. 


vergrown; even the once divorcCS her 

the capital before our era, . . 

)vergrown with the jungle, a lid 111 ai 1 ICS t ll C 

daughter of the 
powerful neighbouiing King Pandu of 
Madura, while his comrades take wives 
from the daughters of distinguished 
families in the Pandu kingdom. 

The death of Wijaya, who left no 
legitimate descendant, was followed by a 
short interregnum—the country of Lanka 
was without a king for a year ; however, 
a new influx of the Aryans arrived from 
Lala, and Wijaya’s nephew, Panduwasu- 
dewa, seized the throne of the Singhalese 
king. After the death of his son Abhaya, 
the succession was interrujited for seven¬ 
teen years by disputes about the kingship. 
Then, however, after the defeat and 
slaughter of an uncle, the most important 
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of the legendary rulers ascended the 
throne, by name Pandiikabhayd. Under 
his gov(*rnor.shi|) the Singhalese State 
rose to considerable power ; the different 
races of the island were reconciled, and 
lived ])eacefnUy together in 
f the capital of Annradhapura. 

r ^ This town had l>een founded 

^*'‘*‘**'‘ by the first settlers: now, 
however, the tank which had been 
previously l)uilt was extinided to form 
a great lake, ami by th(‘ construction 
of a jialacc and shrine^ for the 
different religions and sects the settle¬ 
ment became 
highly import¬ 
ant, a n d 1 s 
s])okon of by the 
cl iron icier a s 

“ delightful and 
well built.” Tlie 
oldest of tin' 
king’s uncles, tlu' 
former Priiue 
Abhaya. was 
installed as 
governor oi the 
1 o w' n : t w o 

’S’akkas were ap¬ 
pointed as over- 
s(j(‘rs for every 
two of th(‘ four 
quarters i ii t o 
w’hich the town 
was d i v i d c d , 

:inother Yakka 
tieing made 
sentinel of the 
soiithe.rn gol(‘. 

The despised 
races, such as 
the Chandalas, 
were settled in 
the suburbs, 
where t h e y 
were emjiloyed in street-cleaning, police 
work at night, and burials ; outside the 
town, cemeteries and })laces for torture 
and execution were constructed. The 
royal hunters—the Veddas, w^ho now dwell 
apart from the other inhabitants—had a 
street of their own. The king ajipears in 
the character of a benevolent monarch. 
Hospitals are erected for the sick, and the 
ruler attempts to meet the views of the 
various religious sects by assigning quar¬ 
ters to them, building them houses, and 
erecting temples. The .Singhalese rulers 
thu.s mentioned by tradition cannot be 
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The Temple of Isurumuniya at Anuradhapura, dating from 300 b.C., 
and attributed to King Tissa, is hewn from the living rock 'on a 
lake surrounded by lotus plants but infested with crocodiles. 


considered in any degree historical 
personages. Wijaya is as vague a 
])ersonality as the founder of Rome, and 
Pandiikat)haya wxis no more a legislator 
than Numa. It is probable that the 
characteristics of famous generals were 
interwoven with the ])icture of those 
legendary kings : the most wt can say is 
that they represented successive stages 
ot civilisation. Wijaya is the ])ersonifica- 
tion ol the first Aryan emigration, as 
I’anduwasndewa is of a second ; his suc¬ 
cessor, Abhaya. represents the struggle 
of the princes for supremacy, while Panclu- 
kabhaya jiersoiii- 
fies tlic fi n a 1 
victory of one 
individual over 
his rivals, and 
the introduction 
of social order, 
the reconciliation 
of the natives to 
the immigrants, 
the rise of general 
j)ros]x;rity, and 
the deveiopnuMit 
of the kingdom. 
Generally sjh'ak- 
ing. the Aryan 
d(‘velopm(‘nt in 
('eylon advanced 
on parallel liiu^s 
with lh(‘ deve¬ 
lopment of the 
kindred tribes in 
t h e i 'j a n g s 
territory. '1' h e 
victorious con- 
(piesl of the 
original inhabi¬ 
tants and the 
occupation of the 
c o u n t r y, the 
s t r g 1 e s ol 
jirinces with one another, and the final 
formation of certain great towns, sup¬ 
ported by the many natural products pro¬ 
duced by cutivation or by a Ijountiful 
Nature, and advanced by the peaceful 

^ ^ incorporation of the subject 

Development 

Of Settled 1. * ii 1 “ ^ X 

^ ^ —such IS the general course of 

development. In one respect 
only was the development of the island 
Aryans essentially different from that of 
their brothers on the mainland—the 
Brahmans never asserted their fatal influ¬ 
ence upon the intellectual development. 
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CEYLON IN THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


T he early history of Ceylon assumes a 
more reliable character about the 
year 300 b.c. It is characterised by three 
main movements—Buddhism, inlernal 
struggles for the succession, and foreign 
wars with the Dravidians on the continent. 

The fust human figure in vSinghalese 
history is Dewanampiya Tissa, the con¬ 
temporary of King Asoka. In the Singha¬ 
lese chronicles his date is not yet accurately 
determined. While his own history is 
written in full detail, the scantiest account 
is given of his three successors, of whom 
we know little more than the facts that 
they were all younger brothers of Tissa, 
that each of them reigned ten years, and 
that th(‘y endowed many ]iious founda¬ 
tions to support the monks. Similarly, 
King Asela, who is distinguished from the 
a])ovi‘-mentioned rulers by the first en¬ 
trance of the Tamils into the succession, 
is said to havT reigned ten years. He is 
stated to be the son of King Mutasiwa, 
. . who had died a century earlier! 

These accounts of the diffe- 
of Buddhism reigns have often received 
in ey on ^Lolly arbitrary additions. Con¬ 
sequently th(‘ great event in Ceylon, the 
introduction of Buddhism under Tissa, is to 
be })laccd at a later date than that assigned 
by the chronicles. The chroniclers sup¬ 
posed Tissa to have accepted the new 
doctrine shortly after his accession, which 
is stated to have occured in 307, the actual 
date being 251 b.c., and placed his death 
in 267 B.C., whereas the despatch of 
Buddhist monks to Ceylon by Asoka did 
not take place before 250 B.c. 

The monarch who gave the monks so 
hearty a reception was naturally painted 
by them in most brilliant colours. Tissa 
is placed at an equal height of piety to 
Asoka, who had extended his kingdom 
from Afghanistan to the modern Mysore, 
and legend is even ready to retrace the 
friendship of the two monarchs to their 
association in a previous state of existence 
in which the kings were said to have been 
brothers. But all this brilliant descrip-* 
tion cannot entirely hide the truth that the 
Ceylon king was dependent in some degree 


upon Asoka. In his thirteenth rock 
inscrii)tion, Asoka ])ridcs himself on the 
fact that he had disseminated the Dhamma 
“ as far as Tambapanni ” : moreover, 
Tissa, who ascended the throne amid 
great festivities in 251 B.c., represents him- 
^ self as being again crowned by 

Suk'ect de])uties of Asoka after 

AsokV exchange of rich presents 

destined for coronation pur¬ 
poses. The surprising liberality with which 
the exponents of the new doctrine were 
received w^as probably due in part to the 
dependent position of Ceylon. Mahinda, 
the son of Asoka by a woman of inferior 
birth, the daughter of a merchant in 
W(‘disa, was most kindly received by Tissa 
with six other missionaries a month after 
his second coronation. 

Magnificent endowments of land, su('h 
as the splendid park of Magamega in the 
capital, together with the mountain of 
Chetya, were the first gifts to the mis¬ 
sionaries ; the transference was made 
with the greatest pomp, and dwellings for 
the monks were immediately erected upon 
the lands. On the very first day the king 
and six thousand of his subjects were con¬ 
verted to the new teaching, which had 
long before lo‘'t its original sirnjilicity, and 
in which the worship of relics was an 
important element. Hence almost imme¬ 
diately two of the greatest objects of 
veneration wTre brought by special am¬ 
bassadors from the country of the founder ; 
these were the collar-bone of the “ Enlight¬ 
ened One,” and a branch of the sacred Bo 
tiee. At the present day upon the island 
the shrines built for such relics with their 
cupola-shaped thupas or stupas, in some 
cases of enormous size, are to be found by 
« . thousands, and are a character- 
istic feature in the landscape, 
of Buddha relics were accompanied by 
the order of nuns of Samgha- 
mitta, who also found many adherents. 

The introduction of Buddhism was 
fraught with the most important conse¬ 
quences to the whole development of the 
Singhalese people. The Indian Brahmans 
had attained their high position at the 
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only by the admiring accounts of the 
Singhalese historians and Chinese j)il- 
grims, but still more by the miles ot 
ruins, now hidden in the primeval forest, 
which alone mark the sites of former 
tem]X)ral and ecclesiastical palaces. The 
extent of the arable land and the thickness 
of the }io})ulation are shown by the 
enormous tanks—now dry— 
almost as large as lakes ; wliik' 
the slavish subjugation of th(‘ 
j^eople is evidenced by the 
gigantic shrines and the many inik's of 
irrigation works which were constructed 
by the lorced labour of the villages and 
districts. But the aj^parent greatness of 
the royal power was at the* same time it^ 
weakm'ss ; the people over whom the 
king ruled was a ])eople of subservient 
slaves. In the mountains only did a 
remnant of the iormer population survive ; 


Remains 
of Former 
Splendours 


price c>f severe struggles ; the Buddhist 
monks received theirs as a present from 
the Singhalese kings, and henceforward 
thti ])eople were under their spell. At the 
moment the order merely acquired sites 
for the erection ot monasteries, of summer 
resorts, and of shrines for relics. In other 
res})ects, the command of complete poverty 
which Buddha had laid upon his 
row o oy beggars, was strictly 

followed, and the monks ob- 
tained the necessaries of life 
as alms, and in no other way ; but after 
a little more than one hundred years this 
rule was broken, first by the king Diittha 
Gamani, who was cc'It^brated for his 
servict's to the order, and afterwards by 
his grandson Wattha. Successive kings 
assigned the best land, the canals and 
tanks, and, indeed, whole villages with 
their inhabitants, to the monks. By 
degrc'Cs, if not the whole, at any 
rate the best part, of all arable ’ 
and ('iiltivaled land j)assed into 
their })Ossession. 

Mt^anwhile the inhabitants be¬ 
came impoverished. The ])0])U- 
lation increased in projxntion to 
the land recovered for cultivation 
by means of irrigation, but the 
products of such land chiefly 
went to sup])ort the idle monks. 

Many villages w(‘.re in a state of 
serfdom to the monasteri(‘s ; the 
remainder, oppressed by the royal 
taxes and the alms whi('h they 
were obliged to ])lace in the pots 
of the yellow-robed mendicants, 
were cut off from all ho])e of 
})ros])erity. A considerable pro- 
])ortion of the growing youth 
disajipixired into the monasteries ^ 
of monks and nuns ; those who 
lemained upon the land were 
oppressed by the teaching that 
activity in any form was an 
ol)stacie to true hap])incss ; while 
intellectual growth became im¬ 
possible, and freedom or self- the most sacred temple of buddha’s tooth 

This temple was built in Kandy in the fourteenth century to contain an 
respc Cl Were unKnown. alleged tooth of Buddha, whicn speedily caused the city to become an 

The ])ious king who had intro- importantcentreof Buddhist power and influence throughout Ceylon. 
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duced Buddhism to the island, with 
many of his successors, might well 
look with satisfaction upon the wealth 
of the country, the increase of agri¬ 
culture, the growth of the population, 
and the boundless j)icly of his subjects. 


even there small ruins of monasteries 
arc to be found ; but there also lived 
strong and independent men. When a 
Tamil invasion overran “ the royal 
domains ” on the great northern ])lains 
and compelled the king to flee from 


To the splendour of the capital, even his capital, the wave of conquest was 
in later times, testimony is borne not broken upon the mountains. 
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Almost all the kings were good rulers 
according to Buddhist ideas ; but their 
])raise de|)ends entirely upon the extent 
of the gifts with which they endowed the 
order. Mahawansa in one and. the same 
breath relates that Asoka, the great 
Irii^nd ol tlie order, was the wisest and 
best ol ])rinces, and that he killed his 

ninety-nine brothers - 

to secure his sole 
pow(T in Jambudijia, 
or India. Similarly, 
later the murderers of 
brothers and kings 
are described as “men 
who devoted them¬ 
selves to works of 
love and ])iety,” or 
as men “ who aften* 
lh(‘ir death enter the 
community of the king 
of the gods,” provided 
only that they wer(‘ 
luMievolent to the 
()rd(*r during their 

nMgns. 

The numbers, th(‘ 
rii'ht‘s, and the inllii- 
eiK'e ol the order 
iiK'i'eased with extra- A hermitag 


and the order itself was so shattered by 
the long, weary Tamil wars that from 
10^5 A.D. onward scarce four monks in 
full orders could be found throughout the 
island. Since this was the. number le- 
quired by the laws of the Church for the 
formation of a legal chapter and the 
creation of new members, monks had 



HERMITAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CEYLON 


ordinary ra pidi t y. Ti e chief Buddhist cave temples of Ceylon are in the mountainous district about 
Pnrilv' ol hlo 'o rl niiles north-east of Colombo; their date is said by tradition to be about loO n.c. 


Ihirity ol hie and nortn-east ot 1.0 

doctrine, however, deteriorated no less 
s])e(‘(lily. 'I'he history ol the order is 
a history ol violent schisms. From the 
time' ol King Wattha Camaiii, the brother¬ 
hoods ot th(‘ monasteries ol Mahawihara 
and Abhayagiii were sc'parated by bitter 
jealousy and hatrc'd ; the tension in¬ 
creased with the value of tlie ])Ossessions 
which the kings assigned to one or othen 
ol the j)artic‘s, and bloody struggles broke 
out the moment the king deLnilely 
Pri tl declared for either of the two 
Wars and ^ Kiuagetic rulers made 

Vices attemjhs at reunion, which 
aj)peared successful for the 
moment ; but the old hatred invariably 
broke' out sooner or later, and seriously 
impaired the prestige of tlie Church. The 
disccmnecied nature of the doctrine itself 
was reflected in the' looseness of monastic 
morality. Mahawansa complains, “ In 
the villages which have been presented 
to the' order, purity of life for the monks 
consists solely in taking wives and 
begetting children.” The j)eople gradually 
grew more indifferent to the order, for 
which their respect had long since ceased ; 


to be imported from India or Burma. 
The list of successors to Dewanampiya 
Tissa ])rovides a more inbdligible but a lar 
less ph'asing jucture than the obscurer 
ligures ol that monarch’s ])redec('ssors. 
After the reigns of three kings, who a])p('ar 
but shadowy personalities in tin* chronich's, 
the Tamils invaded the country in the 
year J37 u.r., according totlu' Mahawansa. 
under the h'adershi}) ol two young juaiu es, 
who possessed numerous shqis and a strong 
^ force of (‘avalrv. After killing 

thTrLil y'-atht'y > >.iod 

/ 7 - 

years, i he Ihiddhist historians 
describe them as righteous, and we may 
therefore assume them to have been 
tolerant. They were defeated and killed 
by Asela. 

In 205 B.r., however, alter the lapse cl 
the usual ten years, ihe Tamil Hlara 
invaded Ceylon from the nortlL “ a man 
of the famous tribe of the Uju ” ; he 
slew the king, and held the supremacy 
for forty-four years impartially against 
friend and foe. The only province that 
did not bow to the foreign yoke was the 
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mountainous Rohana in the extreme 
south of the island ; from that })oint a 
desandant of the great family, Duttha 
Gamani, again expelled the Tamils. One 
Tamil fortress after another fell into his 
hands; and finally in i6i b.c., in a battle 
at Anuradhapura, he killed the Tamil king 

_ . Elara himself in single combat, 
“ and immediately atterward 

Ce Ion Elara’s nephew, Bhalluka, who 
had brought up a fresh army 
too late from Malabar. This portion of 
the Mahawansa reads like a stirring 
epic. The monks had every reason to 
praise the jiioiis and liberal concjueroi of 
the Tamils. He refounded numerous mon¬ 
asteries and erected permanent memorials 
in the Palace of the Thousand Pillars of 
Lohapasada in the Marikawalti and the 
Ruwanweli dagobas. 

Laji Tissa, a grandson of Duttha 
Gamani, killed his uncle, Saddha Tissa, in 
I IQ B.c. to secure the power for himself; 
his successor and younger brother, Khallata 
Naga, was murdered by 
his Minister, Maharattaka, 
in i(h B.c. Hardly had 
Wattha Gamani Abhaya, 
the youngest grandson of 
Duttha (kimani, avenged 
this treacher3% when the 
Tamils, attracted by these 
quarrels about the suc¬ 
cession, again invaded the 
country under seven 
leaders, and forced the 
young king to seek refuge 
in the mountains. At that 
time ])urityoi blood among 
the Aryan Singhalese kings 
had long been lost. Scorn¬ 
fully the lhahman Giri 
called after the flying king, 

“ The great Black Sihala is 
flying ! " Like his grand- 
iather, Wattha Gamani 
in 88 B.c. raised in the 
highlands a force which 
succeeded in liberating 
t^e throne of Wijaya 
horn the hereditary foe ; 
aiterwards, during his 
HMgn of twelve years he 
built many monasteries, 
and assigned large dis¬ 
tricts for the su])port of 
the monks, who had 
hitherto lived on the alms 
they gained by begging. 
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During the Tamil supremacy the popu¬ 
lation had been so impoverished, and the 
contributions of alms had grown so scanty, 
that the very existence of the order would 
have been endangered if forced to depend 
on this source. At the point where he had 
been insulted by the Brahman Giri, 
Gamani founded a monastery which he 
called Abhaya Giri, after his own name 
and that of the Brahman. The elder 
monastery of Mahawihara, inspired by 
jealousy, soon found an excuse for quarrel¬ 
ling with its younger sister foundation. 
^ The dis])ute led to one good re- 

ttarre s reduction to writing of 

of Moonstic doctrine which had 

^ hitherto been orally transmitted 

from generation to generation. The three 
Pitakas and the commentaries to these, 
the Atthakathas, were written in the Sing¬ 
halese language, and a wound was con¬ 
sequently inflicted u]x)n the Buddhist 
Church which has never since been healed. 
Melancholy is the picture which the 
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TEA-PICKING AT NUWARA ELIYA, CEYLON 


This photogrraph of a characteristic Singrhalese tea-garden was taken at Nuwara 
Eliya, the Governor's summer residence, which is 6,210 feet above sea-leveL 
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historians of the monastery 
of Mahawihara have drawn 
of the immediate successors 
ofWatthafiamani. Hisson, 

Chola Naga, is described 
as a robber and brigand 
from the very moment of 
his accession, and after¬ 
wards as a cruel persecutor 
of the monks ; a])parently 
he had declared against 
the brotherhood. How¬ 
ever, his wife, Anula. from 
47 H.c. to 42 B.c. seems to 
have been a disgrare to the 
royal throne, and to have 
rivalled M(*ssalina by her 
poisonings and voluptuous- 
jK'ss. Sht‘ poisoned her 
hiisbarurs successor to 
secure the throne for her- 
sell and to gain lull license 
lor her unl)ounded avaric(‘. 

Il(‘ncelor\vard death was 
ac tive in the royal ])ala(e : 

Anula h(‘rsel( was killed in 
42 H.C., while tvNelve years 
latei Amanda (ianiani was 
assassinated by his younger 
broth(‘r, as was Chanda- 
mukha Siva in the year 
44 B.c. The last oi the great 

family, Yasalalaka Tissa, the tropical fruits of 

who had murdered his pn^- The produce of Ceylon includes coconuts, cinnamon, coffee, tea, plantains, 
decessor ll ld a f lV'Olirite cinchona, cacao, cardamoms areca-nuts, and othei fruits. 

warder, by name Suldia, who bore a very' 
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SUNNY CEYLON 


close rt^semblance to himself. The king 
would amuse himselt by clothing his .servant 
in the royal rol)es and setting him on the 
throne, wink* he himself took the post of 
doorkeejH'r. ()iice, however, when he joked 

. with the false king arrayed in 

Jest that ^ 

. out, “ How can this .slave dare 
to laugli ill my presence ! 
Yasalalaka was ])unished with death, 
and Suhha continued to play the ])art of 
legitimate king ; however, after a year, 
he was killed by W’asabha, a member of 
the i-ambakanna caste, who seized the 
throne. The Lambakaiina caste had dis¬ 
played rebellious tendencies at an earlier 
period. Their caste jiridc had been 
wounded by King llanaga, who reigned 
38-44 A.D. ; they had revolted and ex¬ 
pelled this monarch for three years. On 
the present occasion they maintained 
their jmssession of the throne for three 
generations. Then ensued a period of 


rebellion and murder, and the ])ower i)assed 
into different hands, until in 248 a. r>. three 
of the Lambakanna murdered the king, 
Wijay’a IT, and st*i/ecl the powt*r. 

In the country generally times were hard, 
and the j)reval(‘nce of robber bands 
made life and jn'operty alike uncertain : 
the royal jirestige was greatly impaired, 
and the order was weakened by the dissen¬ 
sions ol the tu'O chief brotherhoods. 
The last of the three alxive-mentioned 
Lambakanna, by name (iothabhaya, vigor¬ 
ously attacked the Abhay'agiri seel, and 
expelled from the Church and banished 
from the island some sixty 
monks who “ had adoj)ted the 
false Wetula doctrine, and were 
like thorns to the conqueror’s 
religion.” At a later period, how'ever, 
he was persuaded to change his mind by 
Samghamitta, a pujhl of the banished 
high-j^riest, to whom he entrusted the 
education of his .sons. In the case of the 
elder, Jettha Tis.sa 1 ., this education 
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Persecuted 
the Priests 


proved unsuccessful ; upon rcacliing the 
throne he sternly oppressed the Abhayagiri 
monks, and persecuted his tutor in 
particular, who was forced to flee to the 
mainland. Twelve years later he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Mahasena, 
who ruled from 277 to J04 A.i). This king 
was persuaded by his tutor, who had now 
A IT* k turned, to begin a severe per- 
A Ktftg who of the Mahawihara 

brotherhood. He prohibited 
these monks from receiving 
alms, and thereby made it impossible for 
them to remain in the “ royal domains ” ; 
they were forced to flee to the mountains. 
For nine years the venerable mother 
monastery remained entirely abandoned ; 
proposals were brought forward to dis¬ 
mantle it, and to use the valuable 
materials for the im})rovement of the 
hostile Abhayagiri monastery, when at 
length the king revoked his decision 
against the persecuti'd monks. His adv'iser, 
vSamghamitta, was killed in the course of 
a ])opular rising, the expelled monks were 
recalled, and their monastery was sjflen- 
didly restored. Henceforward the king 
attempted to make amends to the brother¬ 
hood for the wrong which he had done 
to them by a special (lis])layof liberality. 

The next four kings W(;re good TUiddhists, 
liberal to the Church ami benevolent to 
their subjects. Sirimeghawanna, from 
304 to 332, the son of Maluisena, is lauded 
for the complete restoration of the Maha¬ 
wihara monastery, and also as being the 
ruler under whom a ])rincess of Dantapura, 
the capital of Kalinga, brought to Kandy 
in Ceylon the most sacred relic of the 
Huddliists, the tooth of l^uddha. Among 
the following monarchs Shettha Tissa II., 
from 332 to 341, is distinguished as a 
sculptor and a painter, while his son 
Buddhadasa, from 341 to 370, was famous 
as a physician and the author of a Com¬ 
pendium of the Whole Science of Medicine. 
Then followed Upatissa II., from 37010412, 
who was murdered by his brother 
Mahanarna. Under the latter, from 
412 to 434, an event took place of 
high importance to southern 
Buddhism—the translation into the Pali 
language of the Atthakathas, emanating 
from Mahinda, which had hitherto existed 
only in Singhalese and were unknown in 
India. I'he monk Biiddhaghosha was sent 
from Magadha to Ceylon by his teacher 
Rewata to translate this work '' according 
to the rules of Magadha, the root of all 
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languages” ; in the seclusion of the 
Ganthakara monastery at Anuradhapura 
he completed this great work. 

In the year 1893, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his corona¬ 
tion, King Chulalongkorn of Siam issued 
a new edition of it in thirty-nine volumes. 

The example set by Mahanarna in mur¬ 
dering his brother was rapidly tollowed. 
Then the Tamils reappeared under their 
king Pandu and his sons, occui)>ing 
the northern jxirt of the island from 41!) 
to 463 ; they were ultimately driven 
out of the country by Dhatusena, a great 
landed proprietor and apparently a de¬ 
scendant of the family of Asoka—the 
Maurya dynasty. ” He gave the country 
})eace, and restored to religion those rights 
which the strangers had abolished ” ; 
however, he was imprisoned by his own 
son Kassapa, and buried alive m tht‘ 
year 479. 

This scandalous deed opened another 
])eriod of misery for the country. In the 
next two centuries, from 47c) to 6()i, no 
fewer than twtdve rulers died violent deaths. 
Fratricide and the revolts of gent'ials 
„ . , - produced a rapid st'iies ol 

_ . ^ changes m the succession to th(‘ 

nu throne. 1 he ])rovmcial viceroys 

^ tended to independence, and 

the sectarian warfare within the Buddhist 
Church continued undiminished. The 
Tamils, who had formerly invaded tlu^ 
country for plunder and conquest u])on 
their own initiative, were now constantly 
brought in by the Singhalese princes or 
generals to overthrow the legit imati* 
occujiants of the throne. Temjfles and 
royal treasuries were plundered, religion 
was oj)|3ressed, and the jieople grew more 
and more impoverished. During tlie fifth 
and sixth centuries, however, tht; period 
of the king KumaraDasa, from 515 to 524, 
to whom is ascribed the Sanscrit translation 
of the Ramayana, which remains only in 
the Singhalese translation, and of Agrabhi 
I., from 564 to 598, who was famous as a 
])oet, Chine.se pilgrims describe the capital 
as a brilliant town : even at the outset ol 
the seventh century a Singhalese historical 
work speaks of the beauty of Anuradha¬ 
pura. 

Nevertheless, under Aggabodhi IV., from 
673 to 689, the capital could no longer hold 
out against the hereditary enemy; the 
royal residence was removed to Polon- 
naruwa, or Pulathi, at a greater distance 
from the point of Tamil invasion, the 
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harbour of Mantotte on the Gulf of Manaar. Rohana, the last, though not the inviolate, 
This change l)ecame permanent about bulwark of the Singhalese kingdom. His 
84b A. D. The island gained some occasional successor, Vijaya Bahu I., also known as 
relief from the internal wars of the Sirasanghabodhi (1065-1120), though at 
different Dravidian races on the main- first defeated, repeatedly advanced into 
land. Neverth(‘less, Sena I. (84b to 8bb) the lowlands, where he overthrew three 
was obliged to take refuge in the inaccess- Chola armies, captured their fortresses, 
ible recesses of tlui highlands ; the northern recovered Aniradhajmra, and 

])art ol the island was cruelly devastated, «. .. shattered the last resistance of 

th(‘ ca])ital plundered, and its treasures the enemy in a bloody conflict 

carri(‘d off to India. Now, however, * under the walls of Polon- 

attract(‘d by tlie rich booty, the ('hola naruwa ; this victory ])ermanently freed 
began war with their Tamil lU'ighbours. tie* country from the Chola. 

Thus, under Sena I., the Singliales(‘crossed Tlu‘ ])o\vei ot Ceylon was not y<'t, how- 
the Falk Straits, the Pandya king was ever, definitely (‘st a blished. When Yijaya 
kilKnl. tli(* hostile capital of Madura Bahu (‘iideavoured to enter into friendly 
plinidi‘i(‘d, and the booty taken Irom relations with th(‘ enemy, and sent special 
Ceylon re('o\eie(l. Unfler Kassajia IV., ambassadors to the Chola king with rich 
troni ()I 2 to a Singhalese army went to presents, the noses and the ears of the 
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tiu' hel]) of tlu' Pandva king, though with 
little eflt'ct, and the Tamil inler was lorced 
to takt‘ relng(‘ in Ct'ylon. 

'rills rapid rise ol Singhalt‘se prosjierity 
was ot no long duration. Tnder Tdaya 
111 . (()()4-72) and Maliinda IV. (()75-()i) 
( eylon was invaded by the Cholas ; 
under the leadership of their king, l^ara- 
I . kesariwarman (i()52-bi), they 
Ikt* island to its southern- 
Cholas extremity, the j)rovince 

oi Rohana, carried away two 
sons of the king Manabharana, and 
killed the king Wira-Salamega about 
105b. The plundering extortions and the 
religious animosity of this Malabar ])eople 
reduc(‘d the country to an awful state of 
desolation. It was not until 1050 that a 
brave noble, Loka, succeeded in driving 
the Chola from his native province of 
T P 


(unissaries wtu'e cut off. Further, when 
he ordered his troops to march against 
the Cholas. a mutiny broke out, and the 
whole of the south rose against the king, 
who had much difticiilty in crushing the 
rebellion. 'I'he country was utterly ex¬ 
hausted. and the Buddhist order was in 
.so feeble a state that not a single monk 
in full orders wius to be found anyw'here 
in the island ; monks, accordingly, had to 
be brought over from Ramanya or 
Martaban in lower Burma. 

I aider Vikkama Bahu I., the southern 
])rovinces broke away entirely and w'('re 
divided among different rulers. The king 
had the utmost difficulty in driving 
out an Aryan adventurer from North 
India, who had blockaded him in a 
mountain fortress, and in recovering 
Polonnaruwa. The population was com- 
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pletely exhausted, and the taxes were 
collected by measures of the severest 
op])ression, “ as the sugar mill presses the 
juice from the cane.” To meet his neces¬ 
sities, Vikkama Balm was forced to 
appropriate Church p)roperty, and thus 
made the monks his deadly enemies. 
They emigrated to Rohana, taking with 
^ . them Buddha’s tooth and his 

alms-dish. During the many 
n , . wars the irrigation canals had 
uesoiation destroyed, and the once 

fruitful land had become a malarial desert. 
Towns and villages were abandoned, and 
had grown so desolate “ that their sites 
were undiscoverable.” 

Parrakkama Balm T., or Parakrama, 
from 1164 to 1197, was the greatest mon¬ 
arch who ever sat upon the Singhalese 
throne. Only by realising the misery 
under which the country almost suc¬ 
cumbed during his youth can we estimate 
the results achieved by the intellectual 
force and patriotism of this ruler, whom 
history rightly names ” the (ireat,” 

After the death of Vijaya Balm 1 . the 
Singhalese monarchy had almost entirely 
collapsed. The nominal ruler was stiil 
resident in Polonnaruwa, but the greater 
part of the country was broken into petty 
princijmlities. In the province of Rohana 
alone four such princes were to be found, 
including Manabharana, who laid claim to 
the little district ” of the tweh'e thousand 
villages,” and was the father of Parrak¬ 
kama the Great. This ruler spent his 
youth in the mountains ; ” he received a 
thorough instruction in religion, in the 
different legal systems, in rhetoric and 
poetry, dancing and music, in writing and 
in the use of sword and bow, and in 
these exercises he attained the highest 
degree of perfection.” Upon the death of 
his uncle he became ruler of his j)rinci- 
pality. 

Parrakkama’s administration was in 
every respect admirable ; he introduced 
^ , a properly organised system of 

Greatest endeavoured to 

Ruler iiiJ^J-ke the utmost possible use 
of streams and rainfall for the 
irrigation of the soil. At the same time 
he drilled those of the male inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms, with a view to 
the reunion of his country as a whole. 
His first expedition was directed against 
the highland of Malaya, which he subdued 
with the support of a general of King 
Gaja Bahu IV. The court at Polon- 
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naruwa was entirely denationalised : it 
was thronged by crowds of foreigners, 
including ]>rinccs from the mainland, who 
disseminated foreign influen('(i, fon'ign 
customs, foreign religion, and ” filled the 
land of the king like thorns in a bed.” 
For this reason he declared war uj)on 
Gaja Bahu, and advanced by a rapid series 
of victories to the land of pearls, ” the coast 
of the (hilf of Manaar.” Idtirnately the 
king and the princes were captured. After 
thus attaining his object, the coiKpieror 
restored their country to his defeatt'd foes. 
A chieftain of Rohana, Manabharana the 
younger, had attem})ted to turn the war 
between Parrakkama and Gaja Bahu to 
its own advantage : he was coiKjuered in 
like manner, and also left in poss(‘ssion o\ 
his land. Both of these coiupuMa'd jninces 
appointed the victor as their successor. 
Thus Parrakkama bec'amc master ol tin* 
whole island, although at first h(‘ was 
obliged sternly to sup})ress re[)eati-d rev oils, 
especially among the freedom-loving in¬ 
habitants of the south and in the westi'iii 
province of Mahatittha. 

The king’s strong hand soon made itselt 
felt beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. 

For a long ])eriod lu‘ had been in 
friendly relations with Ramanya 
or Lower Burma. Vijaya 1 . had 
invited Burmest' monks to 
Ceylon, and the two counties were iinitt‘d 
by ]>eacetul commercial relations. How¬ 
ever, during the gloomy }x*riod of the last 
Singhalese king, Arirnaddana, the ruler of 
Ramanya had attem})ted to ])rotit by the 
unfavourable condition of Ceylon. A lax 
was laid u})on the exportation of eleplhints, 
which made the purchase of th(‘se animals 
almost im})ossil)le for the imjHjverished 
Singhalese. The usual presents were with¬ 
held from the Singhalese ambassadors, 
the ships of Ceylon were lorbiddeii to land 
in Burma, and the emissaries sent from 
Polonnaruwa were finally robbed and 
imprisoned. Parrakkama tlTtm sent a 
strong expedition to Ramanya ; his ships 
were greatly damaged by a storm, but the 
army succeeded in defeating the Burmese 
troops, storming the cajiiUil, and killing 
the king. Parrakkama’s sujiremacy was 
proclaimed, and peace was granted only 
upon condition of an indemnity to com¬ 
pensate for former vexations, to wdiich was 
added the obligation of a yearly tribute. 

In Southern India also, Parrakkama 
avenged the wrongs that had been com¬ 
mitted against Ceylon in former years. 


Relations 
of Ceylon 
nnd Burma 
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The si niggles between the Cholas and the 
J’anclyas had rontiniied since the time 
(it Vjjaya liahii I. Under their king 
Kulasekhara the Cliolas had fiercely 
t)('sieg(;d King Pandu in his capital of 
Madura. It was not to the interest of 
('(‘\lon to sec' a grc'at I)ravidian kingdom 
in j)lac'e of the', numerous petty slates, 
who might wear one another out by 
intc'rnal struggle's ; Parrakkaina therefore 
s(*nt to the hel}^ of the Tamil king a strong 
armv nndc'r Lanka])iira and Jagad Vijaya 
Nayaka. Jklorc* the arrival of this force, 
Madura had fallen and King Pandu hacl 
bc'cii killed : howevc'i*, the Singhalc'se hacl 
e. . , detc'atc'd the C'holas and devas- 
Singhalese country. King 

Invasion t- i i i i • i • 

- . -. Knla^c'khara was besuigecl m 

^ his lortress of Kajina and was 

barely able' to save himself by flight. He 
wa^ torch'd to conclude jH'ace uj)on terms 
highly disaclvantageous to himself. The 
Paiidya kingdom was restored, Princx' 
\'na Pandu wa-^ installc'd in Madura as 
king and a 'raiml coinage*, with the head 
ol Parrakkaina. was struck to commemo- 
late the c ampaign. The captured Cholas 
were* sent to ('eylon, where thc'y were 
lori'c'd to work at the restoration of those 
'.ame religious buildings whic h thc'ir lore- 
fat hc'is had destroyc'd in their plundering 
laids. 'I'liiC' to the' proverb oi his choice*, 
“ W'liat is Iht'rc* in the world that a 
peisevc'i ing man cannot jierlorm ? ” 
Ikirrakkama gave his devastatc*d island 
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NATIVE FARMING IN CEYLON 
The elephant is frequently used for ploughing and other 
purpo.ses on the “ paddy, or rice farm, and he is here 
seen harnessed to a primitive Singhalese wooden plough. 
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ELEPHANT CARRYING A HALF-TON LOG 
The intelligence and great strength of the trained elephant 
give him a high industrial value, which is nowhere more 
apparent than it is in the teak forests of Further India. 

a lixsh lease ot jnxisjierity. As chieftain 
of a small district, he had once observed, 
“ In a country like this not the least droj) 
of water that tails Irom heaven should 
- be allowed to run into the .sea 

ernes done good 

° service to mankind.’* This 

Irrigation . , . . 

jirinciplc* was now N’lgorously 

put into practice throughout his great 
kingdom. He had tanks built or restcjrc'd 
by thousands ; the greatest of these, for 
e.\am])le, the* “ Sea of Parrakkaina,” was 
equal m extent to the lake ol the Four 
Ixne.st C'antons. More than live hundred 
new canals were ma(.le, and several 
thousand ruined waterways were rt*- 
constructc'd. Malarious swanqis and im- 
penetral)]e jungles were traiistormed into 
miles ol flourishing rice fields and orchards ; 
tovvns and villages arose from their ruins, 
with a vle.iise and prosjierous population. 

The decaying capital of Polonnaruwa 
ro.se to new splendour and was providc'vl 
with everything that could conduce to 
comfort and luxury. The ruler was not 
forgetful of the old and famous capital 
of Anuradhapura, the palaces which the 
founder of the emi^ire had erected, the 
shrines consecrated by Mahinda and his 
successors: and the monasteries and 
relic shrines were cleared of their jungle 
overgrowth and restored. The adminis¬ 
tration of the country was reorganised, 
and a mild and equable system of taxation 
introduced. The disorders which had 
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broken out in the Church were checked, 
and the morality of the priesthood im¬ 
proved. Parrakkama even succeeded in 
reconciling that feud between the chief 
sects which had lasted for a thousand 
years, and in unifying the doctrine; 

the attempt to bring about this 
union seemed no l(\ss desperate than an 
_ . attempt to raise the mountain 


p of Meru from its Jouiidations.” 

„®i*.V. Parrakkama the Cheat was 
succeed(vl l)y his nephew Vijaya 
Bahu If. (tt()7-8), a weakling charac¬ 
terised by the monks as a great sc holar 
and ])oet ; after a reign of one yc‘ar 
he was assassinated. Then began a 
period of the greatest confusion. During 
the eight(*en years immediately follow¬ 
ing the death ol the great king the 
empire saw no less than filteen different 
rulers, with reigns of one, nine, and 
seventeen days, three, seven, nine, and 
twelve months. At least five were mur¬ 
dered ; six were dejiosed, and in some eases 
blinded. A motley row of figures passes 
before us. Singhalese, Kaliiigas, C'holas. and 
Pandyas. The Kalinga prince* Magha, who 
reigned from IJ15 to 12 seized the island 

with an army of twe'iity thousand warriors, 
was the* first rule*!* able to se*('ure his jiosi- 
tion upon the throne ; at the same time his 
rule proved a devastating scourge to the* 
unfortunate* country which had never yet 
been subjected to so leartul a visitation. 

Til the south alone a le*w cajiable le‘aders 
were able to maintain their mdependenc'e 
in the mountain fortresses delended alike 
by Nature* and art. Of these ])etty 
principalities, the most important was 
Dambadenya, where Vijaya Bahu III. 
(12JO-40), who trace*d his descent from 
Vijaya Liahu 1 ., had established himsell ; 
from this base* of o]H*ralions he was able 
to subdue the proviiu'e of Malaya. His 
son Parrakkama Bahu 111 . (1240-75), 
drove out the Dravidians in 1255, almost 
annihilating them, togelh(*r with the 
„ Chola king, Someswara; still, 

he was fore'ed to struggle with 

ai s in enemies, for the weak- 

ness of ('cylon had attracted 
the Malays, who were esjiecially active at 
that period. Their leader, Chandrabhanu, 
twice invaded the country and devasted 
“ the whole of Tanka ” ; the Malays, 
however, never succeeded in permanently 
establishing themselves on the island. 

In the works of peace, Parrakkama II. 
rivalled his great predecessor. During the 
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Dravidian rule projirietary titles had been 
lost or confused, and a redistribution of 
the country among laity and monks was 
now undertaken. Roads were laid down, 
tanks and canals restored, and Poloii- 
naruwa, which had been almost entirely 
ruined, was rebuilt ; in Anuradhapura 
works of restoration were begun upon the 
main buildings, which had bcK’n severely 
damaged. Meanwhile, the so-called monks 
had plunged into eva'ry kind of vice, and 
the old quarrel between the brotherhoods 
broke out w’ith renew'ed fury. Here, too, 
the king’s aedion improved the* situation. 

Vijaya Bahu IV., the suct'essor oi 
Parrakkama IT, W'as murdered by one of 
his generals tw’o years later, though flu* 
murderer also received short shrift. In 
default of a jiow'ertiil ruler, the* jieople 
quickly relaps{*d into th(*ir fornu*r state 
of misery, and, to conqilete the tale ol 
their suffering, a lt‘rrible tamine broke* out. 
A Pandu army iiu'aded the ('ounti\- so 
suddenly that even the greatest r(*lic of tlu* 
Buddhist world, the* tooth ot Buddha, 
could not be hidden, but w'as carre'd off 
to Madura with otlR'i* booty. Tlie tooth 
. _ , W'as not r(‘('o\(*r(*(l until flu* 


A Great 
National 


reign ol Parrakkama Bahu III. 

Relapse T 1 " , , 1 

Pandyas sec'ins to lia\'(* b(*(*n 

the last Dra\'idian invasion ot Ceylon ; 
a ft‘w years later in 1311, tlu* Mohamme¬ 
dans under Katur advanc(*d from tlu* 
north to the Palk Straits, .md from the 
middle of tfie lonitec'nlh century the 
Pandyas bt*came tributary to the kingdom 
of Bijanagar, in the Deccan, 'flu* Singh¬ 
alese chronicles make no r(*;ci(‘nce to 
wars with the Dravidians lat(‘r than the 
year i2qo. In C{Uis(*qiu*n('t‘ of tlu* in¬ 
cessant civil wars, the ruling kings 
removed their ca])itals furtlu*i w'ithin 
the mouniains, and Buddhism hardly 
existed even in name. Hence, even uj) 
to the time of Parrakkama-IV., about 
1300, only the very scantiest historical 
record was kept in the monasteries, and 
from that date until the middle of tlu^ 
eighteenth century historical writing 
ceased entirely. The records became 
somewhat more definite at the time 
of Raja Simha T (1586-92), who secured 
the throne by murdering his father. 
But it was not until the time of 
Kirti Sri raja Simha (1747-80) that 
the gaj)s were filled uj) with the 
scanty material to hand and wdth the 
aid of tradition. 
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“IN Ihoso days rortain mercliants carried 
* on trade in tla^ harbour of Kolamba, 
vvhieli they continued until, in the course 
of time, they liad ^rown very powerful. 
"J'lie Parani^i, or Portuguese, were collec- 
tiv(‘ly base unbelievers, cruel, and hard¬ 
hearted.” In the y(‘ar 1498 Vasco da 
(iaina had c ast anchor beiore Calicut ; 
s(^venteen years later came the destruction 
ot the; Arab trade, which had hith^u'to 
monopolised the valuable ])roducts of Asia, 
es])ecially the spice exports ; Ormuz, 
Malacca, and (ioa became the foundations 
ol the Portuguesi* powiT in the Indian 
seas. Portuguese ships had visited Ceylon 
as early as 1505 ; in 1515 a fleet sailed to 
the island from ('alicut under Lopez 
Soaiez, and the Singhalese monarch in 
Kotta gave jx'rmission to the admiral to 
lound a ])ermanent trading station in the 
harbour of ('olombo, near his residence. 


11 the king hoped to gain jK)wertul friends 


by this 

Aggression 
by the 
Portuguese 


means, he was soon bitterly 
undecc'ived. lb* uns forced to 
Ih'Couk' a Ik)rtuguese v'assal, 
and to agree to the payment of 
a yearly trilnite ol cinnamon. 


])re('ious stones, and elej)hants. Hostilities 


were tlu‘ early and the natural result. 


The kings removi'd their caiatals to the 
mountains of the inttaior, first to Sita- 


waka, then to Kandy. Hut in vain ; the 
war continued without interruptiou, and 
every Portuguese cam])aign penetrated 
liirther into the country. 

By degrees, however, the difliculties 
afforded by the ]na-cii)itous highland slopes, 
the jungles of the ])rimeval forest, the 
dangers of the climate, and the military 
stnmgth of the highlaiuh’rs increased. 
'J'he latter learnt the arts of strategy, 
tactic s, and the use of weapons from their 
enemies : thi'y had of old been famous 
for their skill in metal-working, and were 
able to keep their guns and cannons in 
better rei)air. Mayadhana and his son 
Raja Simha I. vigorously re])ulsed the 
attacks of the Portuguese ; of Raja Simha 
IT., Mahawansa says : ” As a lion bursts 
into a herd of elephants, or as flakes of wool 
are swept away by the wind, so was the 


enemy seized by fear and fled before the 
dauntless king.” 

The Portuguese were never able to estab¬ 
lish themselvais in the intt;rior ; their only 
establish(‘d ]>ossessions weie the fortresses 
of Negambo. Colombo, Galle, Battikaloa, 
and Trincomali, with the land immediately 
adjoining these settlements. They oper- 
ated with some success agaiu'^t 
xtent o ^ Tamil kingdom, which occu- 
or uguese northern (‘xtremity of 

the island, and a small strip 
of land upon the east coast. The ca])ital 
ot Jafna was stonra*d in i5bo, and the 
sacred tooth fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese. In vain did the King of 
Pegu offer 400.ooo gold pieces for the 
relic. The Portuguese valuc'd the destruc¬ 
tion of that fragment of bone at a higher 
price: it was pounded in a mortar by the 
Archbishoj) of Goa, Dom (iaspar, burnt in 
th(‘ fire, and the ashes thrown iiPo the 
river. Tooth worship was, liowevc’*, not 
extirpated by this means ; in no long time 
a second ” tooth ” a])peared in Kandy, 
w'hich was said to have* been hidden and 
buried during a Portuguese invasion, while 
the ('onquerors wcm o said to have destroyed 
only an imitation of the real tooth. On 
the first conquest of Jafna, the Portuguese 
contented themselves with de])riving the 
Sultan of the island of ^lannar and of all 
his treasures, and imposing a heavy 
tribute upon him. In i()i7, th(‘ town w'as 
again stormed upon the re]X)rted outbreak 
of hostilitic's against the Christians ; the 
Sultan wars beheaded and his land declared 
Portuguese territory. 

The story of the destruction of Buddha’s 
tooth is typical ot th(‘ religious fanaticism 
of the Portuguese. Every ship 
Portuguese together with soldiers 

Religious greedy for plunder, bands of 
ana icism were anxious to 

spread Christianity by any means in their 
power. Their greatest success was the 
conversion of a Singhalese king to the one 
true Church. ” The King Dharma Pauli 
Raja embraced the Christian religion, and 
was baptised under the name of Don Juan 
Pandaura ; many nobles of Kotta were 
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BATTIKALAO, ONE OF THE EARLY PORTUGUESE STRONGHOLDS IN CEYLON 
Battikaloa, now the capital of the eastern province in Ceylon, is situated on an island in a salt water lake, 
:{0 miles long and from two to five miles wide ; the old Dutch fort, seen in the picture, now does service as a prison. 

converted with him. From this time masters n})on their chanp' of f.iiih. 

onward th(‘ wives of the nobles, and Th<‘ Portiigii(‘s(‘ extnnphtied llicsr own 
also those ol the lower castt's, such as inttn'jiretation oi ('hnstiamty by jiraetism 

the barbers, jishers, humawas, and inhuman (‘Xtortion uj)(>n exinw subjts t 

(halyas. b(‘camo riiristiiins. and lived within their domains. Jn this mamu'r 

with the diristians for the sake of the they souitht to indemnif\' tlumisehes for 
PortugiK^e moiK'y.” the com])arati\'('ly small proiits a('('riim^ 

This apostate fang appointed Philij) 11 . from their lrad(\ The eulti\’atioii ol the 
of Spain and IVirtugal his lieir, and most \aluabk‘ product ol the I'-land. 

. from that time the Ikirtiiguese cinnamon, was retardt'd by the bit lei 

Condition have added to their hatred ol the toreigners. aiul conlined to 

of Ce Ion titles that of Lord of narrow districts m th(‘ immediate neigh- 

° ^ Ceylon. The soil w'as well bom hood ol the lortifusl ^‘ttlrineiits ol 

jirepared for the conversion of the Colombo and (ialk*. Spices “ wt re col- 

Singhalese to Christianity. The old lected swoid in hand and exjiorted iiinlei 

religion had degenerated to the lowest the guns ol the tortressos.” Trade mpidiv 
])ossible })oint ; Raja Simha. the wor- di'creased, and tin* reccijits taik'd to 

shipper of Siva, had persecuted his balance the expimdilurc' ol the Portuguese 
Buddhist subjects. Repeated importations during 150 years ol unbrolnm war. The 
of foreign monks had been unable to check decay of Portuguese trade*-in Ce\ Ion 
the decay of Singhalese Buddhism ; the wms but one of the main 

])eople had grown utterly indifferent to ® ])hcnomciia apjxirent upon the 

religious questions. Within the Portu- decline of Portugal, whicli was 

guesc districts members of the lower castes absorbed by the Spanish mon- 

could exist only by keojhng on good terms archy in 15S0. The spirit of enter- 
with their mast(Ts, and consequently the prise" which had iiisjhrt‘d the country 
people came over to the Catholic Church during the fifteenth century and at 
in numbers. the outset of the sixteenth had faded ; 

High-sounding Portuguo.se names are its pow'cr w'as wasted by constant 
still to be found among the modern w^ars in deadly climates, the ])eo])le 
Singhalese, the descendants of converts were impoverished, and the o])jm>sion 
who adopted the family names of their of the Inquisition lay nj^on all minds. 
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THE EUROPEANS IN CEYLON 


Portugal's career as a colonial Power 
was at an end. Her place in Ceylon was 
laken by the Dutch, who had now 
all but achieved their deliverance from 
Spain. 

In 1602 Joris van S})ilbergen landed in 
the island with two ships to conclude an 
alliance with the angry Singhalese king 
against the Portuguese ; the king sent two 
ambassadors “ into their beautiful land,” 
and ])ersiiaded the people to come to 
Ceylon with many ships. In the mean¬ 
while, the two Powers concluded a con¬ 
vention in ibo() for the ex])ulsion of the 
PortngiK'se irom the island, though 
. . neither the feeble king Vhmila 

Dhainma Surya I. (i5()2-i^>2o) 
® ^ nor the Dutch felt themselves 

Influence ^ i r • i- x 

strong enough for immediate 

arti(ui. The war was not jiroseciited with 
any (‘nergv until the time of Raja Simha 
11 .; th(‘ Dutch then captured one Portu- 
giKNc lortia>s after another. Ultimately, 
in alter an armistice of ten y(‘ars, 

('olombo and jalna tell, and the Portu¬ 
guese were definitelv ousted by the Dutch. 


The new nationality conducted their 
policy in a wholly different spirit. They 
were primarily merchants, and their chiet 
object was to avoid any possible dis¬ 
turbance to their trade. They had ori¬ 
ginally agreed to send an embassy to the 
king at Kandy every year. The king 
treated these with contemjit and scorn ; 
on different occasions the ambassadors 
were beaten, imprisoned, and 
p f. ^ ^ even put to death, outrages 
of* Peace which the Dutch jiatiently bore, 
o eace one occasion only, during the 

reign of Kirti .Sri Raja Simha, did they 
attempt a punitive expedition with Malay 
soldiers ; Kandy was captured, and the 
king was forced to flee, taking with him 
the tooth of Buddha. Sickness and famine, 
however, broke out among the troops, 
and their line of retreat was cut off; 
many .soldiers succumbed to the' attacks 
of the mountaineers, while others were 
scattert‘d and lo^t their way in the in- 
hospitalflc forests. 

Raja Simha II. was succeeded by a 
nurnlu'r of W(;ak rulers who favoured the 



AUDIENCE GRANTED BY THE KING OF CEYLON TO GERARD HULST IN 1656 

Inset in top of the picture is a portrait of the Dutch general, Gerard Hulst, who is described as the '* First Coun¬ 
sellor, ana Director Generali of ye Indies, Comander in Chief of all the Sea and Land Forces sent to Cevlon, and 
the Coast of the Indies." The united arms of the Singhalese and the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from tne island. 
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from 1747 to 1780, that 
Buddhism was purified 
ot its hollow formali¬ 
ties and revived ; two 
embassies brought over 
each a chapter of ten 
monks, the first under 
th(‘ high-])riest Upali, 
from Siam. The reli¬ 
gious toleration of the 
Dutch and the Eng¬ 
lish has since enabled 
Ihiddhism to extend its 
area and regain some 
ol its })ower in C'eylon, 
though at the same 
time the doctrine has 
be(m largi'ly modified 
l)y the worship oi 
Ihahman gods and 
Dravidian demons. 

Th(‘ Duti'h at first 
THE BARBARIC EXECUTION OF A USURPER dciivc'd LTCat profit 

In the reign of Raja Simha, a usurper had himself proclaimed King; Raja Simha enticed . 4.1 ■ ^ i • 

him to his court, had him buried to the elbows and killed by his attendants, who threw Irom tJieil' tracU' 111 tllC 
wooden balls at his victim. Our illustration is from an old engraving in an early history. j)i-()(liicts ot ( t’Vlon 

monks, though they wore unable 1o im- The cinnamon plantations ca])tured from 
prove the position of the order, Sri Wira the Portuguese were not iner(*ased ; but 





Parakkama Narinda, from 170T to 1734, 
built the Dalada Maligawa, a temide yet m 
existence, to enshrine the sacred tooth, 
and dec()rat{‘d its outer walls with thirty- 
two histories of the birth of Buddha ; but 
under his successor, Vijaya Baja vSimha, 
from I7,}4 to 1747, the monks had entirely 
disapj)eared. The doctrine itself had de- 


ravmg m an early history. pr oducts ot ('eyloU. 

The cinnamon plantations ca])tured from 
the Portuguese were not iner(*ased ; but 
the careful cultivation of the plants raised 
the value of the bark to an unprei'edented 
height, and high prices wiae maintained 
by a strict monopoly. I'hese measures, 
however, eventually led to tlu' decay of 
the trade. The high prices attracted the 
rivalry of other jilantations iipfin other 
Islands. An army ol subordinate oHicials 


generat(‘fl into a mix¬ 
ture ot llindiiisin,devil 
worship, and Buddhist 
conventionalities. The 
conu(‘ction of the 
island with Southern 
India—a large number 
of the rulers ot Kandy 
married princesses 
Irom Madura — had 
enabled the Brahman 
gods to gain the jire- 
eminence. in Ceylon ; 
their images were 
carried in jinicession 
in comjiany with the 
statues of Buddha, 
and when a king built 
a Buddhist shrine he 
erected with it a tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Siva 
or Vishnu. It was not 



until the time of dutch forces taking the isle of mannar 

An incident in the struggle for supremacy in Ceylon before 1658 when the Dutch finally 
iViril nil Kaja nimna, expelled the Portuguese, against whom they had allied themselves with the Singhalese. 








DEPOSITION OF THE KING OF KANDY BY THE B^RITISH IN 1815 
The British assumed complete sovereignty of Ceylon in 1815, when they deported Wikrama Raja Singha, King 
of Kandy, whose excesses had culminated in the massacre of some native merchants who were British subjects. 


^\vallovvcd II]) cT proportion ot the 

jirotit, and dishonesty was increased by 
the scanty salaries jiaid. The cinnamon 
trad(% which ori].;inally brought .such 
high jiroiits, at length scarcely succeeded 
in ])aying its exiienses. 

The trade ot Ceylon suffered from the 
decline of Holland as a .sca-power. 7 'he 
caj)ture ot the Portuguese possessions 


marks the zenith of Dutch influence, 
aiul Dutch trade was at that time five times 
greater than that of luigland. While, 
however, the struggle for Colombo and 
Jafna was in ])rOgress, England dealt 
a deadly stroke at her rival ; in 1651-60 
the Navigation Acts were jiassed, which 
prevented foi eign ships from carrying goods 
between England and her colonics. In 
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the year 1792 the proportion of trade in 
tlie hands of these rivals was as two to five. 
When Holland became a virtual dependency 
of the French Republic during the Euro¬ 
pean wars at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain took from the 
Dutch not only their trading fleet, 



savage excesses of the monarch, Wikrama 
Raja Singha of Kandy, culminated in 
the massacre of som? native merchants 
who were Britisli subjects; with the 
inevitable result. The king was easily 
captured and de})orted to Madras, and 
in March, 1815, the chiefs by formal 
treaty accepted the British supre- 
—maev. 

JAJ Since tliat dal(‘ Ceylon lias had 
^ “ no history/’ The island is ruled 
as a British Crown Colony, and its 
notable events havi‘ been mainly 
of ('ommercial interest. 'I'he first 
was the suceessiul develoj)nu'nt of 
the country as a great coffee 
- 1B8 produce']': the s('('ond was the 
destruction of the coffee jilantation 
wKk ^ by a fungus which all eflorts failed 



II <• \Vliitr('o ^ 

COLOMBO HARBOUR. CEYLON 

which was valued at Cio.ooo.ooo, 
but also all theii colonies at the 
(hipe, in Malacca, in ('ochin, in 
the Moluccas, etc. The oce'upation 
of Ceylon was not a difliciilt task. 

The Ih itisli Governor of Madras 
-ent an e\])edition which proinjHly 
captured Trincoinali, a jiosition of 
conside'rable nax al importance. • 

Th(' (”ij)itulation of Colombo, the 
Dutch capital, whicli surrendered 
without striking a blow, effectively 
substituted British for Dutch throughout 
the island—which, unlike many other 
l^ritish conquests of the time, was not 
n'stored at the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, when, on the contrary, it was 
formally annexed to the British Crown. 
For the time, the native rulers in the 
interior were not dispossessed. But the 


QUEEN STREET, COLOMBO 

to eradicate, about 1870, folkm’cd by the 
development of tea-growing, which has 
proved a not inc'fficient substitute. For 
the rest, the rule of Ceylon has 
followed the lines of other British 
Crown Colonies where a large dark-skinnc'd 
])0])ulation is governed i'\' a handlul 
of British. Emil Schmidt 
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d? FURTHER INDIAN 

THE LAND, ITS PEOPLES, AND GENERAL 
EARLY HISTORY 


pl’K rilER IXDIA. ()tli(‘r\\'is(‘ known as 
^ Iiulo-diin.i iornis thr nio-t ca'^tcrly 
o' lla‘ thr»M' 1:1 rat jirojt'fiions soi'.lbwanl 
troni Asm. I'.tjna] in ansa to tlir south of 
N('ai(*i India N scjuarr nnit's—it 

is honndrd hy ( Inna on tlir north. 1»\ 
India on tin* noilli\\<st • tlir Wi'slcrn 
honndaiN in .dl its IciMth is lorincd 1>\ tlir 
cast if)asi o! llicSi aol IJcn.'.Til. its sonthi'm 
honndaiy m tlirsca hrtwri'ii thr mainland 
and tlir islands ol jawi and Pxiniro, 
\\hil'‘ till' ClniM Sra washes its cMStnn 
shoH's. 'riir (onrso ol its ' i\ihsation h.is 
hri'ii insj)ircd ])\’ iin|nilsrs driisi'd, noi 

Iroin o\('r seas, but lioin tin' two u\ilis(‘d 
('onntnrs ol India and (dnna. 

'rile sMprilKial {a»i;lii’Uiation ol I'urtlnT 
India Is coin!<»ll(‘d bv ]>aiMllcl mountain 
raiii^cs nnmini; loi the most p.irt Irom 
norili to sontli. whicln be^mnm^ in the 
moimtam (onntry betwei-n I'aistein bibet 
and \dnman. Kwant^si and Kwanglnin^, 
tlw sonthern ])iovmct'^ ol (dnna. to (lie 
north ot the twi'iity-litth det^ree o! l.ititiidc, 
. diverge .southward. At the 
root,s\)f these mountains, in 
p - gorges oiteii p,.000 feet dee}), run 
eninsu a mighty rivers whicdi 

rise in Tilnt. afti'rward diverging Ian-wise 
to hnrrv on to tin* difterent seas. From its 
})assage through th(‘ monntains eastward 
the Vangtse Kiang naturally forms the 
most important line ol comminiic'ation in 
the (d'lestial ]un|nre. The J-irahmaiHitra 
turns back W('stward through the bioad 
valley of Assam to the (hinges delta. 
Only the Salwen and Mekong, running 
southward, can be said I'lroiierly to belong 


to tilt; })eninsula of Indo-Cdiina. Between 
thest' ru'ers How j'larallel streams, the 
sourc(‘s ol which bt'gm at a jioint some¬ 
what to the south ol the s])()t when' the 
mam streams jxiss tlie gorges ; ol tlu'se 
llu' most westward is the Irawaddi, 
which ns(‘s in the mountain land to the 
e.ist ol .A-sam. d'he grt'att'r jiart of its 
course is navigable : w’ith its tributaries 
it lat'ihtates communication with Yunnan, 
passing thioiigh iht' fruitful })lains of 
( Inttagong and Arakan. and forming 
out' ot the great('st deltas in the world 
at its mouth in the (bill ol IVgu. 

From this river the Sahven. eastw\'ird, is 
divided I'y no greater obstacle than a 
low-l\mg rangi' ol hills running north and 
^ . south, which eventuallv turns 

p. it away Irom the narrow^ coast 


Indo-China 


district 


Tennasserim and 


directs its course to (entral 
FurtluT India. Between the Sahven and 
the Mekong flows the Mi'iiam, the main 
river of Siam, the wdiole course of wdiich 
falls within liido-("hina, since its sources 
do not e.xtend beyond the tw'cnticth 
dt'gree of latitude north. Beyond is the 
Mekong, rising in Tibet, the delta ol 
which extends eastwaird into the Cdiina 
Sea. All these streams have fruitful deltas, 
and plains uj^on their banks, but naviga¬ 
tion on any large scale is excluded by the 
ra}iids ainl shallows immediately above 
their mouths. The mountain chain run¬ 
ning Irom north to south forms a shar ]3 
line of demarcation to the ea.st of the 
Mekong between Central and Eastern 
Further India, Cochin-China, Annam, and 
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Tonquin. The* Son^ka, or Reel River, is 
the only stream flowing northward in 
Tonquin, a district generally narrow which 
forms the eastern third of Tndo-China; 
it is, howx'ver, more navigable than the 
central rivers, and forms the most con¬ 
venient route of access to Yunnan and 
its mineral wealth. The climate is that 
p . of a tropical Asiatic district 

ysica Wn. monsoon^. In the 

I? rw- alluvial plains of the valleys 
Indo-China natural growths 

flourish with inexhaustible fertility, and 
from an early agi* these have been the 
points of departure for Indo-Chinese 
civilisation. The highlands iurther to 
the north are loss richly dowered by 
Natun*. and have retained lor thousands 
of years their influence ujxin tribal 
formation. Her<‘ from a remote antiquity 
was the home of jKWverful half-barbaric 
tribes who W'cre driv(‘n out by uplu'avals 
among the restless nomadic hordes of 
Central Asia or attracted by the riches 
of the southern lowiands, which they 
repeatedly invaded, bringing infusions of 
new^ blood and valuable niat(‘nal lor the 
w^ork of civilisation. 

Hence even at the ])rescnt day racial 
stocks displaying anthropological and 
ethnological diflereiK'cs can be plainl)' 
recognised. As dinu't descendants of the 
earliest inhabitants wa* have three races 
belonging to different aiithrojiological 
groups—the Nigritic, Malay, and Indo- 
iK'sian types. Tin* Nigritic peo]>le, who 
are related to tlu* inhabitants ol the 
Andaman Islands, and to the Aetas of 
the Philippines, are now known as Sakai 
and Semangs, and inhabit small districts 
within the peninsula ot Malacca, The 
Malays are identical wu'th the inhabitants 
of the islands, to w hich they w^re expelled 
at a C()m])aratively late }K*riod. Tril»es 
which have maintained their ])urity of 
blood also occupy certain districts in the 
Malay ])eninsula; while others, mixed 
P with later invaders, occupy 

° extensive tracts in the lowlands 
of Siam and Annarn ; their 
original settlements seem to 
have been the lowlands of Indo-China. 
On the other hand, the highlands were 
inhabited by Indonesians, whose nearest 
relations are now to be found in the 
Indoaesian Archipelago, in the Philippines, 
Borneo, Sumatra, etc. The modern 
representatives of the Indonesian race 
within Indo-China are the Nagas on the 
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frontier between Assam and Burma ; the 
Selongs, in the Mergui archipelago ; the 
Moi—hall-wild tribes between the Mekong 
and the coast of Assam and betw’eeu 
Yunnan and Cochin-China ; the Kui, in 
South-eastern Siam and North-west(‘rn 
('ambodia; and the Mons or Talaings 
in the deltas of the Burmese* rivers, 
formerly distributed throughout Tower 
Burma. 

The highlands, w'hich t'xlend further 
northw'ard Irom Kastern Tibet to the* 
southern provinces of China, w'ere in 
antiquity inhabited by a ])ow(‘rful race 
closely allie'd to the Indonesians, who 
may" be ge'iierally' comprt'hcndcd in the 
tribal families of the 1'hai. I'rom this 
jKjint rejK'at(‘d invasions took jflace into 
the lowlands at a later period. About 
1250 this p(‘ople wa^' settled in tlu* ])rin- 
(ipality/ of Xieng-Mai. Ihider Rama 
Khoiniieng in 12S’ the more southerly 
kingdom ol v^ukhodaya is nu'iitiont'd in 
inscriptions. Driven w(*stward by the 
resistance* oi the* Ihahinan kings of 
Cambodia, the* Thai arc found in jiosses- 
siem of the* lower Me*nain about 13,50. 

The desei'iidants ol llu">eimmi- 
alte'i* iusion wilh the 
lonne*!' inhabitants ol the* dis¬ 
trict lonn the duct e'lement in 
the* po]>ulation of those* stales of I'urthcr 
India which leached any higfi de'gree of 
culture*. 

It is im])Ossil)k' to de*('i(le W'hcthe*r the* 
Cham are an early biaiK'h eil the* Thai or 
whether the'y originate*d fiom the* Indo¬ 
nesians : the*y' found the Malays settled in 
the* lowlands and borrowed the*ir language, 
wdiich is close'ly related to the* dilfe'reiit 
Malay diale*cts of the* ])resent day ; at 
the- same* time the*ir physical ('haract(*risti<\s 
dis])lay marke*d divergenees tiom the* 
Meday ty})e* and a])j;re)ach more nearly to 
the Indonesian. The first glimmer ol 
histeuical information shenvs tliein as the* 
vsettled j)e*ople of a kingdom which em¬ 
braced South Tonquin, Annam, and a 
great |^arf of Central Further India. A 
se*ce)nd wxive of migration advancing 
within our era brought the Khmers into 
the fruitful land ; he*re they, loo, mix(*d 
with the population in possession, the 
Malays, and Indonesians—hence the wavy 
liair ol the Kui—and raised their State 
of Cambodia to high prosperity at the 
ex])ense of the Champa kingdom. By 
later invasions of the Thai their district 
was reduced to its present limits, the 


E.rly Kings 
of Further 
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smaller State of Cambodia and Southern 
Cochin-China. 

From tliis cradle of nations new races 
advanced east and south and ex])elled the 
Moi, the Malays, and Khmers from their 
settlements : these were the Annamese. 
At the prestmt day they are s(‘ttled from 
the delta of Tonqnin to Southern Cochin- 
China, and liave been stron^dy modified 
by inlusions ol Chint'se blood, while their 
civilisation is almost entirely Chines(‘. 
Ih'obably the same wave brought a second 
stream of the 'fhai forward about tlu‘ same 
date, tht' Lao lau'e in the mountains ot 
what is now North Siam, and a third tribe, 
the l>urmes(‘, who are linguistically related 
to tla‘ Tibetans ; these tribes advanced 
from tlu' mountain land at the east of 
'rib(‘t to the low'T courses of the Irawaddi, 
wIkmc {]\vy si'ttk'd, driving to the coast 
the Mons, who show linguistic atfinitu's 
with the Aimanu'se. About looo y\.l). 
they weit‘ tollowed by the Shan, now 
setth'd m the mountain disti'K'ts ol I’ppta' 
Burma, who still (all themselves Thai, or 
1 m(‘(‘, and lurthei to the east by the 
Siam('st‘, who o\erthrew the supremacy 
. o) the lormer Khmer immi- 

giants in ( ambodia and foniK'd 

Conflict* 

ol lh(‘ir own. 1 he jHiysieal 
<'haia('tensti('s ol all these tribes show 
that they aie not tri'e lioiii lusion with 
otlier I aces. 

'I'he prehistoric period of Further India 
is shrouded in darkness, (hough a lew' 
vague and general indications may be 
deri\’e(i Irom the sciences ol comparative 
philology and anthropology. These indi¬ 
cations alike point to early racial ('om- 
mixtuie and lusion. Fiom a jihilological 
]K)int ol view', several jaimordial groups 
stand out in isolation, 'fhe dialects of 
the dark inhabitants of the peninsula at 
ilu‘ present day an* as yet but little known ; 
but the s])ecial charac teristics of the Malay 
grou]) of languagt's show that this branch 
(liverg<‘d liom the original stem in a 
remote anticjuity. 'fhe remaining dialects 
of th(‘ ]H‘ople ot Further India belong to 
the isolating family ot languages, and 
})oint to the existence at an extremely 
early age of tw'o distinct tribes, which may 
be designated as Tibeto-Burmese and Thai- 
Chinese, according to their modern 
distribution. 

We have no means of deciding where 
the first ancestors of these groups may 
have dwelt. We can venture to a.ssert 


only that the separation of these primitive 
jieojiles, \vith whom we are concerned in 
the history of Further India, took place 
in the north. During the later history of 
Indo-China, the Thai preserved their racial 
jmrity, as they do at the present day in 
the mountainous frontier between Further 
India and China. Philological evidence 
^ points to the fact that an early 

of^he ^'^^^^rcation of the Thai formed 
Races tribes of Mon-Annam, which 

were driven into their present 
remote habitations by the invasions in 
later (cnturies ol the Thai. They were 
then known as Mons and Annamites. 
The Cham also brok(‘ away Irom the Thai 
at an eaily ])eriod. and wa*r(‘ strongly 
influerued liy the Malay population, with 
whom they came into c(mtact, both in 
resp(‘ct of language and jdiysical structure, 
Within recent and historical times they 
vv(“re lollowed by the Khmers, the Laos, 
Shaus, and Siamc'si*. 

l'|M)n the dates and the history of these 
ancient racial movements wt‘ have no 
information whatever. Chinese histories 
n‘f(‘r, indeed, to an eml)assy sent from 
liido-('hina, ju'obably from Torujuin, in 
tlie y(‘ar mo n.c. to the Imjierial Chinese 
('ourt of th(‘ ('hau. In 21.4 B.c. and 
JOi) A.D., CliiiUNe geiKM als founded dynas¬ 
ties of their ow’n in Toiajuin. Lpon the 
general history of those ag(‘s we have no 
other information. The wild imagination 
of the natives has so transformed their 
legends that (hough these go back to the 
creation of the world, they give us no 
historical material of any value wdialever. 

It is not until the first centuries of our 
era that the general darkness is somewhat 
relieved. On the north frontier and in 
the east we find a restless movement and 
a }>rocess of struggle, with varying success, 
between the Chinese* and the native races ; 
while in the south and west Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion is everywhere victorious. The most 
im])ortant source of our knowledge u])on 
. the affairs of Further India in 

Earl those ages is Ptolemy’s de.scrip- 

, V tion of the world, dating from 

lado-Chma 

century a.d. The larger part of tlie 
south was occujnecl by the Champa 
kingdom of the ('hams, with its capital at 
Champapura. To the east and north-east 
were settled the Khmers, wdio, according 
to an ancient tradition of ('ambodia, had 
advanced southwards from their northern 
settlements and come into connection 
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with the Chams. Ptolemy, however, also 
informs us that at his time the coast-line 
of Furtljer India was inhabited throughout 
its length by the Sindoi or Hiud\is. As 
their imj)ortance in Indo-China was at 
that time great enough for the Alexandrine 
geographer to describe them as a race of 
wide distribution, the advance of Hindu 
« . civilisation must have taken 

centuries 

Peninsula previously. The introduction 
of Brahman civilisation was a 
victory for merely a few represent a- 
tiv’cs of a higher culture. The plivsical 
characteristics ol the jiopiilatioii of Further 
India were but little influenced by this new 
infusion. The movement can hardly have 
begun lietore the jieriod at which the 
Brahmans colonisecl Orissa. From this 
point Brahmanism apparently made its 
way to lndo'(-hina by sea. On the one 
hand, the Brahmans did not advance along 
the land route, long hidden and leading 
through the Ganges delta and Assam, until 
the second half of the }>resenl inillemhnm. 
at which tiini* Brahmanism had long sin('e 
fallen into decay in Indo-China. On the 
other hand, a proof of the fact that the 
colonisation was of tran^-inarine origin is 
the predominance of Hinduism upon tlu* 
coast. The movement to Indo-China 
cannot havT started from Southern India 
for the reason that at that jieriod Braliman- 
isin had taken but little hold on the south, 
and the transmission of their civilisoHon 
from those shores is tluTeiore extremely 
im])robal>le. It was not until a much later 
period that communication between the 
two countries began, the n'siilts of which 
are aiijiarent in the Dravidian influences 
visible in the later temple buildings ol 
Indo-China. Further cvadeiue lor the 
northern origin of Indo-Chinese Brahman¬ 
ism is found in the names of the more 
imi)ortant towns of early Indonesia, which 
are almost entirely borrowed from the 
Sai^scrit names of the towns in the Ganges 

district, and also from the 
Evidences Indonesian ruler, 

of Brahman 

Influence 4.1 • i 1 

mythical sun and moon 

dynasties of Madhya-desa. The maritime 
route led straight to Burma, but 
Indian civilisation at the moment 
found that district less favourable to 
its develo})mcnt than that of the great 
and more hospitable Champa kingdom in 
the central south. I'he Gulf of Ligor and 
the coast and banks of the great rivers of 


Cambodia seem to have been the central 
points of Brahman influence. This influ- 
enee was less important in the (‘astern part 
of the ])emnsnla of Further India, which 
was both Inrllier liom Ihe Brahman 
starting-point, and more sii])jeet to Chinese 
civilisation. From Upjier Burma to 
Cochin-China count k'ss tem])le ruins are to 
be found at the j)rest‘nt day, with riib 
oriianieiital sculptures and Sanscrit inscrip¬ 
tions, bearing e\'i(lt‘iice of the lone of 
Brahman infhu'uei* in t‘arlier ages. 

Fvvry year important diseovaM'ies are 
made, especially in those districts wliiih 
the 14 'ench have opent'd ii]>. Most of tie 
traditk'ual names ot th<‘ kings ot ('aml^idia 
are to be read in inseri]>ti()ns in tlieir 
Sanscrit iorm Irorn tlie third eentnry a.d. 
to iio.S. At a Iat('r period within this 
district Sanscrit writing gav(‘ way to the 
native Khmer script Insenlx'd memorials, 
eau’ings, and biiikhng generally, mak(‘ it 
('lear tliat Siva and his son. Ganc'sa, the 
g(.)d with th(‘ (‘lephant h(‘a(l. sven' thi' most 
w’idt‘ly distributed ol tlu' Ihalimaii gods. 
Tile images and svmbols ol these* gods are 
iar more numerous than those ol the otlua” 
_ flgures ot Hindu mvthology. 

^1. At the same time* Vishmi was 
India higlily ve*ne‘rate*d. Ihe mo-t 

im]X)rlant and beaiitilnl Ifl.ih- 
man temples e)t k'lirtlu'r India are d<-di- 
caled to tin. god, instances be'iiig the 
lempk*s oi Angkoi 'riiom and ot Angkor 
Wat, built, as we k'aru Irom the* e‘\'ideii(\‘ 
ol the iiisenptioiis, m S25. 

At the* tune when tlie* e*arly exjxments 
of B>rahmauism advanced to Chin.i. Budd¬ 
hism had also take*ii root in the ir n.di\e 
land, being theai considered meiely a 
special viirianl oi the* Ih'Ih'I in the old 
gods. He*nee, witli tin* transimssjon oi 
Brahni.inism, the see*(ls ol J'Juddliism we*ie 
undoubtedly sewvn m Indo-C'Inna. As 
Buddha hiinsell was re*(;ei\e*d into the cull 
of Vishnn as ])e*ing the inearnaiion this 
god. so. dining the flourishing jieriod ol 
Brahmanism in ( hampa and (dimbodia, 
his images were ere‘('ted and W()rshipj)ed 
w'lthin the tempk's de'dieated io Siva or 
Vishnu. 

Buddhism advaneexl to Tndo-(diiiia iiy 
two refutes. The* first of these knl‘straight 
fremi India and Ceylon to the 0()posite 
coast. According to the tradition, Biiddha- 
ghosha, in the fifth century a.d., after 
making his translation of the; sacred scrip¬ 
tures into Ptili, introduced the doctrine of 
Buddha into the country, starting trorn 
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the island of Ceylon. Resemblances be- 
tween the script of Cambodia and the Pali 
ol Ceylon testify to the contact of the 
civilisation and religion of these two 
countries. Subsequently, however, the 
northern or Sanscrit developments of 
Buddhism had advanced to Further India 
by way of Central and Eastern Asia. 

The doctrine in this form was first trans¬ 
mitted to the vigorous and half-barbaric 
tribes of the mountainous highlands, who 
s(‘ein to have acce])ted it readily. At any 
rail', the Tliai races—Laos, Sharis, and 
Siaim‘se—who migrated southward at a 
Liter jieriod, were undoubtedly zealous 
Jbiddhists. Their advance about the end 
oi the first and second centuries a.d. 
im])li(‘s a definite retrogression on the part 
ot Brahmanism in Indo-China. The 


Brahman gods decay, and the temples sink 
into ruins. lq)on tht;ir sites arise build¬ 
ings which, in their jioverty ol decoration 
and artistic conception, corresjKmd to the 


Decay of 
Brahmanism in 
Further India 


humility of Ihiddhist theo¬ 
logy and metaphysics. In 
('ambodia alone did Brah- 
mauisiii maintain its ]K)sitioii 


fora time, as is evidenced by buildings and 


inscri])tions from the sixth to the thirteenth 


centuries. About the year 700 the northern 
type oi Buddhism made an unobtrusive 


('litranee, and King jayawarinan V., who 


reigned from ()68 to 1002 undertook reforms 
on its behalf. But it was not until 1295 
that the schools fell into the hands of the 


Buddhists, and Buddhism did not become 
the State religion in Cambodia befoie i/>2o. 


Buddhiam 
Increases its 
Influence 


At that date, the Southern, or 
Pali, Buddhism had also found 
adherents in the country. 
Brahmanism, however, had 


been very deeply rooted, as is proved by 
the numerous Sanscrit w^ords borrowed 


by the modern languages of Further 
India, and also by many special practices 
which have persisted to the present day. 
Vishnu, Siva, and (lanesa, though no 
longer worshipped as gods, were honoured 
as heroes, and their images in bronze and 
stone decorated the tem})les side by side 
with the images of Buddha, as, for instance, 
in the temple of Wat Jkjt Phram at 
Bangkok. Vishnu remains one of tlu‘ 
heraldic devices on the roval banner of 


Siam, and the kings of this empire show 
s])ecial favour to the Brahmans in their 
districts who cling to the old bt^litds. 
They alone are allowed to ])re})are the 
hoty water, and }>lay a predonunant 
part in many palace ceremonies. The 
aristocracy of Cambodia still lays claim to 
certain privileges whicn remind us of 
those possessed by the Kshatriyas. or 
Raj]Hits, in the Brahman caste system. 



A STRETCH OF THE VALLEY OF THE IRAWADDI IN BURMA 
The Irawaddi is the main highway of commerce in Burma, and its many-mouthed delta makes a prolific rice field. 



EAST FRONT OF THE GREAT SHIVE DAGON PAGODA AT RANGOON 
This picture can but imperfectly convey an idea of the splendour of the magrnificent edifice which for the light elegance 
of its contour and the happy combination of its several parts may be fairly said to challenge for beauty any other of 
Its class in India The building is composed entirely of teak wood and the most unwearied pains have not been 
spared upon the profusion of rich carved work which ornaments it The whole is one mass of the richest gilding with 
the exception of the three roofs which are silvered The carved work is so highly executed as to resemble alto nlievo 
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COUNTRIES OF FURTHER INDIA 

BURAA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 


F rom tlio tim(N wlu'n, thanks to 
Plolriny, a more (Icfinitt* light is 
thrown u]U)n tho aflaiis ol l^'iirther India 
llio .goiu ral In^tory ol Indo-China appears 
charartorisod hy a tri])artito dix ision cor- 
n spoiidnig to the three main geugra])hieal 
distru'ts oi the pi'iiinsula ; we havT to¬ 
day tlii‘western district, lacing the Indian 
Ocean, tlie central district, walca'ed by tlui 
rivers of llie Salweii, Menain. and Mt'kong, 
and tiic* eastern district, most easily 
.ic'c'c'ssibli' Iroiii China and lacing thci 
( hiiit'se Sea. 

The eailiest sourc e's of Hurmese history 
arc* ot ('hinc'sc* oiigin. From the (diiiu'se 
annals wt* hear of struggle's with the 
inhabitants ol the iioith-west ol Further 
India during tla* lirst ce'iitnry n.c'. In 
these struggles the' old e'apital ol Tagong 
eesised to exist, and turther Chinese incur¬ 


sions took ])lace‘ be'twe'cn if)() and 2 \i A.l>. 


Burma 
Before 
Our Era 


The e-ailur history ol the 
country n'sls se>lelv uj)on 
vague tradition. The'se* tradi¬ 
tions enable; us dimly to 


obst*rve the' ]iersiste-nce ol an incessant 
struggle betwee'ii ju'tty kingdoms whiedi 
lise to powe*!' and again disajijiear. 

From this e-onstant change' a number of 
Kirger and more tc'iiacious bodie's ])olitic 
originate'. Such is the state of Arakan on 
tic- nenthern coast, which was colonised 
from Ihirma, but strongly intlue'nced by 
India by reason ol its neighbourhood to 
that (ountry. I'nder its king, Ciaw-l.aya, 
it lu'ld the ])red()niinance over Bengal, 
Pagan. Pe'gu, and Siam about 1138, and 
about 1450 it advane'cd from Sandoweh, 
beyond its central jioint of Akyah, to 
C hittagong. On the* south we have the 
state of Malaya Desa, so called after the 
principal tribe, and—more imj^ortaiit tliari 
either of the foregoing—the two states of 
Burma and Pegu. The history of these 
latter is the history of an incessant struggle 
jetween two races—the Burmese, who 


I Q 


advane'ed from the; north, and the native 
Mons. 

The earlic'st mythology of the Burmese 
Speaks of Pronie in the hlth century a.d. 
as the capital of a primordial kingdom. 
At a later pe'riod ct'riain relu'ls emigrated 
from Prome' and lounded Pagan, wdiich 
became the central jioint ol a new kingdom, 
_ and llourislu'd from the seventh 

„ ^ ^ to the ninth centuries. About 

urmesc sufficieiitlv pow'ei- 

Dynast.es cemeiuer, uiicler the 

leadership of Anunuhlha. or Anorat azo, 
the 'Lalaing kingdom of Sadoii, but w'as 
desiro\ed about 1300 by the dynasty of 
Paiija. The periv)d during which Tagong 
was the ca]>ital of the old Burmese' king¬ 
dom coincidt's w’ith the distribution of 
Indian civilisation by the Brahmans. 
According to Brahman U'gt'nds, Tagong 
on tlu' Irawaddi was lounded by King 
Abliiraja about 500 years bc'fore our era. 
At any‘rate, the rnli'rs of T.igong wt're 
entiu'Iy subji'ct to the inlluence of toreign 
civilisation. Tradition has preserved long 
lists f)l nanu's belonging to different 
dynasties, m which there is an attempt to 
establish an original connect ion with the 
royal families ot early India. Individual 
meiul)ers of these lists are still ix'lebrated as 
mighty heroes in Burmese jiopular songs. 

The scanty substratum of historical 
truth tlid^ can first be derived from the 
native legends displays the first thousand 
3'ears oi our era as an age ot 
inese^ restless movement, and of 
. *f|^®**‘®*^ struggles fouglit out betw'een 
in «rmn individual states, and also 

against the Singhalese, and in particular 
the (Tiinese, who attem])ted to reduce 
Burma umler their supremacy wdien they 
W'ere not themselves occupied by internal 
disturbances. At a later jieriod Chinese 
incursions w'ere repeated, and as late as 
1284 fierce battles against these powerful 
neighbours took iilace. It w'as not until 
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1305 that the Burmese ruler Minli 
succeeded in sliaking off the dominion of 
China, until the time of Shan supremacy in 
that country. The darkness in which the 
details ot Burmese history are veiled 
begins to disperse in the second half of 
the fourteenth ceutur3\ The character of 
the develo}nnent, however, remains un¬ 
changed: Idoody wars |)etweeu the two 
chief rac(‘s, the Burmese and the Mons, 
brave and cruel ruli*rs alternating with 


weaklings, and a general state of upheaval 
which affected the little states of the 
west, and even the kingdom of Central 
Indc-China. 

In the year 13^4, King Satomenchin, 
lord of the land ot Sagoin and Panja, 
founded the Burmese c'apital of Ava, 
the ckissical Ratnajnira, which for a long 
time was to be the central point of the 
history of the country. His successor, 
Mengyitsauke, increased his kingdom by 
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the conquest of Promc. He and the 
following kings deft'ated both the Ara- 
kanese in 141 j and later, and the Chinese in 
1424; 1440, and 1477. The centre of power 
then shifted irom Ava to Pegu, the ruler ot 
which. Mentara, after subduing Burma and 
Arakan in 1540, then stormed Ayuthia. 
the capital of Siam, in s])ite of a most 
vigorous defence, and thus became ])ara- 
mount ovi‘r the great kingdom in Central 
lndo-('hina in 1544. Siamese rej)eat- 

edly revolted, although their 
e (forts were forcibly su ppressed, 
and soon succeedt^d in fr(‘C‘ing 
themselves from the supiemacy 
of the Pegu king. Ihiraiikri 
Nauiichan, vs'ho reigned from 
1551 to 1581. Burma remained 
dependent upon Pegu for a 
longer j)eriod. Attem])ts to 
shake oft the loreign yoke 
failt'd in 1583: Ava lu^'anu* a 
l)rovincial town, and was 
reduced to ruin by neglect. 

At the outset ot the sc\'i'n- 
t(‘enth century the force's ot 
Pegu were exj)elled by Nyauug 
Mendarah ; A\'a w'as restore'd 
as the capital ot Burma in 
i()Oi. while Pegu and tin* 
nortlu'rn Shan states in tlu' 
neighbourhood were sub- 
i ligated. In ibjC, however, 
Ik'gu iri'i'd itsell Irom A\a. 
which its rulers then subdiK'd, 
and Ava b<*came the capital 
ot the two united states. The 
balance ot fortune and ])ow'er 
continued to oscillate betw'een 
these states. In the second halt 
of the stiVi'iiteenth century 
Pegu W'as jiredoininant ; the 
turn of Burma (aine at the 
outset of the eightetmth 
century. Howrver, between 
1740 and 1732 Burma sufferi'd 
.several severe'* defeats, and 
again became subject to Pegu, 
\Vh(m Burma finally threw off the yoke 
ot Pegu in 1733, the last .section of her 
history as an independent state begins. 

Europeans had set foot ii])on tin* soil 
of Indo-China several centuries previously : 
Malacca had been conquered by Albu- 
(luerque in 151T, and had become a strong¬ 
hold of Portuguese influence in the Malay 
Archijielago ; trading stations had also 
b(‘en founded on the north and west coasts 
of Further India, but the development 



SURRENDER OF RANGOON TO THE BRITISH 
Durinff the viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie the British took Rangoon on 
April I t, lHr> 2 , after a blockade and assault by Commodore Lambert. 















BURMESE HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS FIFTY YEARS AGO 


()< llu^( w IS liinddul b} llu coiitiiiuil 
sim^v^ks lituun uid 15 iinn 

I poll ()(( isi )ii Pc)itUw,u(s(. kiUt^hts ind 
soldkis on oiu oi tiu titlui suU 

4dvLiiliuds 1 otli Pot st md Spiiiish 
Tin 1 1 tcni])oi i!\ i(]ml'Ttion it the (ost 
OI i inisdibk dll Huuevd 1 uiO]X in 
1 litions Willi luithd Indu went no 


fuithd thin this At a hUi penod the 
1 n^hsh and the Dutch ilsoloundtd settle 
nidits on the HuinKse (oist but were 
(olleetiveh exinlltd in consequence of 
did! 1 ictless behiMoui to the Buimese 
olheials It w is not until the middle ot 
the d^htedith c ntury tint the Fi\lish 
in It tilln foi tin help which thev to 
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SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT OUTSIDE THE PALACE AT AMARAPURA 
Amarapura, literally the city of the gods a few miles from Mandalay was the capital of Burma before 1800, 
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all the iiihahitaiits of Ava to emigrate 
thither. 

Ho suppressed revolts in Pegu with 
bloodthirsty severity, most eruelly ]>erse- 
eiited the Buddhist doctrine, and, in 
i<S74, iiK'or|)orated Arakan, which he had 
e.iptiired by tn'aehery, with his kingdom. 
Thus upon his death, in Burma had 

leacdied the zenith of its gn'atness and 
power. Jdiagyi-dau, the grand- 
ith* * siK'cc'ssor ot J'Jliodau 

Jdira, r('turiH‘d to residence in 
the eaj)ital ot Avr.. He inherited 
the capricious and irrt‘sj)onsible character 
oi his tatlu'r without any ol his high talent. 
His e\aggeral(‘d estimate oi his own powers 
1 (m 1 to tile fir^t wai with ICnglaiul from 
1.S24 to iSjt). By tlu' p(*a('(‘ ot Yandabo, 
Iu‘lunary j-tth, Ihirina was deprived 

ot most o! its power, ('()ni])elled to pay an 
indemuitv oi [i,ooo,o(»o, to (onclutU^ a 
( omnu i'cial tieatw and to re('ei\a‘ a British 
Resident, and was confiiK'd to th(‘ basin of 
tilt' Iraw.iddv ' it^ po-sessions now hardly 
extt'iidmg beyond the delta ot that rivtay 
UK hiding l\angoon. Howevei. the rultas 
of the coiintiy had bet'll taught iKtthing 
by ttu' st'vere punishment which the\ had 
leei'ivt'd. In 18’,7 Bliagyi-dau, having 
bi'tonu' totally infant', was d(']>osed and 

’If ■ ■ 




]>kiced in confiiKmK'nt, His suet t'ssor, 
Tharawadi, who wa'- no h'ss autoeratic 
and short-sightc'tl. dc't lined tt^ recogTiis(‘ 
lilt' convention of Yandabo. The Knglish 
missionaric's wt'it' so badly treatefl that 
they were iorctal it. t'xacuatt' the country, 
anti lilt* Britbli Rc'sident was withdrawal 
in Ts'^40 in cousetiui'iict' ol tlu' insolent 
trc'atnu'nt winch lu‘ had (‘\]H'i it'iict'd. 

In 1S45 Tharaw'adi alst^ wa'iit mad, and 
was dejtosed by his son Ibigan .Meng ; 
hostilities, howt'vt'r, still continued. 
British captains wt'it' insulted and {)ay- 
ment of the indemnities demanded wais 


retused. Burma was wallully provok¬ 
ing a new war v\ith Ivngland. d'he war 
came in 1852. In ra])id succt'ssion, though 


British 
Take Lower 
Burma 


at a ])rice ot considt*rable lo^s, 
the Ihitish tloops caj)tured 
Martaban on Apiil 5, Rangoon, 
Bassein, Promt'.and finahy I\gu 


on Nov'einber 21. On Dt'ct'inber 2t). L^ord 


Dalhoiisie proclaimetl a new frontier lint' 
declaring laivver Burma, or Pegu, British 
territory. This was a fatal blow to 
Burmese int!e])endt'nce, as the country 
vva.s tait off Irorn the ctiasl and from 


ctnnmunicatitms by sea, and de])rived of 
its most fruitful rice territory. This ])eace, 
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so favourable lo England, ])laccd lier in 
complete j)ossession of wliat had l>cen tlie 
east coast of Burma on the Sea of Bengal. 

The rest of the native kingdom was placed 
in a position of entire dej^cndency upon 
British India, the maintenance oi good 
relations with .Itngland being thus indis- 
])ei!sab]e. Tlii'', however, w^as a condition 
im])ossible of tulfilnicnt liy llic Burinese 
rulers. 

Pagan Meng was deposed in 185 j and 
succeeded by Meng dan Meng, a uell- 
nieaning ruler, benevolent to his subject^ ; 
ho was, however, wholly unable to grasp 
the situation, as is obvious Irom the tact 
that eighteen months „ „ 

after the ircorpora- 
tion of Pegu he sent ft 

an embassy to Cal- 
cutta requesting the ,, 
restoration of th(' 
territory taken from 
the kingdom. F(U' 
a long time lie 
(leelim;d to sign the 
con veil tion con fin n- 
uig th(‘ loss of IVgu. 

At th(* same time, 
under this kmg, who 
removed hi^ caintal 
Iroin Amarajaira to 
Mandalas in 1857, 
higlily ])iorital)le rela¬ 
tions W(‘re begun 
betw’cen Burma and 
British India. In 
t 8()^ Arakan, Mart a- 
Ixiii, Pegu, and 
Telia s^erim were j 
Liiiiti'd into “ r^ritish 
Burma” under 
Arthur Plrayic as I 

Chief Commissmiier, Burmese man and woman 

and in 1874 Qiu'da 

in Malacca was \c)]untarily ceded by its 
prince, and united to Teiiasserim. In 
1871 Italy, and in 1873 France, eoneluded 
commcrckil treaties with Burma, which- 
maniE'sted its interest in a definite con¬ 
nection w'itb Europe by the despatch of 
ambassadors in 1872, 1874], and 1877. 

Meng dan Meng died on October ist, 

1878, and was suci'eeded by Th(*baw% a 
king ot the type (d Phagyi clan and Tbara- 
w’adi. Aftei bis accession relations bc- 
Bveeii the British and Burmese Govcin- 
ments betaine seriously strained. The 
king signalised the opening of his reign by 
massacring many of his nearest relatives, 




and things came lo such a jiass that it 
was no longer possible for the British 
envoy to remain in Mandalay. The crisis 
arrived in 1885, when a dispute arv'»sc 
between the king and a British mercantile 
coin]Kiny, on whom he had inflicted an 
ini})ossible fine, threatening at the sanw‘ 
time to confiscate their ]>ro]>erty in the 
event of non-payment. An ultimatum 
was sent to him by tin- British (Govern¬ 
ment in October, 1885, and, on hi., failure 
lo com])ly with, it, iirejxiration^-; w'cri' made 
lor the occii])ati()ii of Mandalay. Wiliiin 
less than a lortnight of the declaration ol 
hostilities, the caintal was taken on the' 

__ , 28th ot November 

q made 

■ ^ ! - ?-Howxwer. 

V desultory fighting 

continued fora long 
time, and it was 
ftWJ ^’cvci'al yt‘ars before 

the daeoils whm’c 

finally put dow'ii and 
ilu' country pacified. 
l'p])er and J.owim- 
Bin’ina wen* made <i 
di\ jsioii of lh(‘ Indian 
Kmpiri’ iindi'r a 
Lieiiteii.mt - (tovi'i- 
nor, and in i88() tb(' 
Burmese Shan Stall's 
wa're incoi porati'd in 
Ih'itish India. 

MAI \v ri-:\iNsri \ 
d'lie long tongue ot 
land which curls out 
on the south-west ol 
Indo-(diina is the 
Malay Peninsula. ()! 

- this, the north- 

AND WOMAN Western portion is 

pait ot leriasscnm, 
one of the ]>r(>viiiei‘s oi Burma wdiieh w'as 
annexed to British India in the time of 
Lord Amlu'r.sl. Another portion of the 
jieninsula belongs to Siam. The general 
title is not uiiiisually rest rid I'd to the 
remaining ])ortion, otherwise described 

inclusively as Malacca. 

The ethnology and early history of the 
region demand no detailed treatment here. 
W'e should merely be rejicating wLat has 
already been said in the account of the 
Malay Archipelago. Even its more modern 
history leqnires but very brief notice. 
The value of Malaccan ports from their 
position on trade routes was recognised as 
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soon as Europeans arrived in the Indian 
waters; and Albuquerque himself was 
prompt to establish a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment at the town of Malacca, which gives 
its name to the whole territory. When 
the Dutch displaced the Portuguese in the 
archipelago, they displaced them also on 
the ])eninsula ; the petty native states, 
however, still sub¬ 
sisted. The Dutch 
possessions lob 
lowed the regular 
rourse during the 
Napoleonic wars, 
when they fell 
into th(‘ hands of 
the Ihitish, but 
were iillimately 
re^-tored at the 
jieace. 

During the Ih it- 
ish ()rru])atit)n ol 
I ava, Sh Stamford 
kattles (Udetted 
the immense po¬ 
tentialities of a 
station at Singa- 
port‘. w’hich, owing 
to ills rej)i(‘seuta- 
tion^, was j>ur- 

I hast'd from tlu* 

Kaja of Joliore 
in iSi(). Pc'iiang 
and the jiresc'iit- 
dav Province W'tT 
lesk'v had been 
similarly acquircil 
in 17S5 and 

Tn i8j 4 the 
Ihitish received 
the Dutch settle¬ 
ments of Malacca 
in exchange for 

II lose on Sumatra. 

]''r the time the 
" Straits Settle¬ 
ments ” remained 
under the control 
of the Indian 
(iovcrnmi'nt, but 
they were con¬ 
verted into a 
Crown colonj^ in 
1867 ; and .since 
1875, the native 
principalities have 
.ill accepted the 


position of protectorates in relation to the 
Government at Singapore. Not many years 
after its acquisition, that town had become 
the British capital, in placi' oi Penang, which 
had previously held that position. So 
great has its pro.s])crity been, that the, pojni- 
lation has risen Iroin about 10,000 to 
over 300,000 at the present day. 



KING GEORGE V., WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, VISITING THE 
ARAKAN PAGODA 


The Arakan Pagoda, the famous shrine at Mandalay, contains a great brass sitting image 
of Buddha, under a seven-roofed canopy with massive pillars and gorgeous mosaic ceiling. 
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CHAMPA, CAMBODIA AND SIAM 


I N Cenlriil Further Imlia three kiiit^doins 
have ‘successively sc'cured jn'edoniin- 
anc'e : ("lianipa. (ainihodia, and Siam. 
Oiii knovvled^^e, ho\vev<'r, of llie early 
hi‘'tory of ('(‘iitral Indo-C'liiiia is ctmfined 
to the mo^'t general cailiiiu's. 

Tliis IS (^‘•ijec'ially iriu* ot ( 1 iani]ia, lli(‘ 
(>ld'"st oi the. ihifc states. Tie- (‘ailiest 
intrlhgihK’ ac('<)niiK di^plav the (.ha.in 
i''. a ])()\vorlul |)en])l(\ At thi* tniK' ol 
ils ^M■a1e'^t ]v.osjK'iity. near tiie middle 
ol tlu' lir^t t eiiturv * ( hainpa was 

about lh(' "izi ol the modem ( .im- 
bodia, thouidi at (hlteoMit ]>eiio<K it 
also ext ('ll (It d over ( o( hill ( lima, Aniiam. 
and e\’(‘n to Southern ron(|uin. At the 
limeol I’toleiii'V' t he ( l\ills.it ioii 
was Ih'ahniaii, eail\' Sansciil 
mscriptiou> (o\'eriug the jxMiod 
lioin the thud to ihe ele\ eiith 
t milury \ i». ; boni th<it dat»‘ 
ins( npt ions are wi itteii iii 
(diampa, a s])e('ial d i a 1 <■ ( t 
strongly inllueiuial bs’ ^aiist-nt 
eliMiieilts. 'rh(‘ lehgiou oi tlu' 
countrv was, cm e\('rvwhere in 
I'lirther Iiidi.i, (hietly Siva 
womhip or l.mgaiu ; scaiae a 
trace oi Ihiddhism is to l)e 
discoxeied duiiiig that pc-riod, 
c'lnd il wa^'iiot uniil the do\\iil.dl 
of tlie ('hami)a kingdom that 
Ihiddliism became more deeply 
looted in the district. 

Wars with the ('Uiiu'se, who 
W('ie exti'iiding their suiiremacy 
ox’cM- Toncjuin, Annam, and 
('oc'hin-f'luna, and dricing out 
tli(‘ (‘ham Irom those districts, 
occujiy th(' period Irom the 
lourlli to the tmith centuries 
of our era. I'lu* ( hampa wcm'o 
also forccal to struggle* with the* 

Klimers, who had entered the* 
coiinti*}/ Irom the* north accord¬ 
ing to the early traditions of 
Cambodia, and were settled in 
the north-east of the Champa 
kingdom in the days of Ptolemy. 

As early as the seventh century 
they ])ush(*d their w'ay like a 



SIVA, THE DESTROYER 
Cambodians are nominally 
Buddhists, but they really fol¬ 
low a debased Buddhism, and 
their chief deity is Siva, the 
Hindu god who is commonly 
known as the destroyer of life. 


we*dg(‘ betwe't'u the Chaiujia kingdom and 
the .states of Annam and Coehin-China, 
whiedi wen* subject to China. We find 
tlii*m in lull i)ossession of P>rahman civilisa¬ 
tion ; th(* earliest written n'eords of the 
Khm(*r state ol C'ambodia are in .Sanscrit 
and belong to the* third century : in bib 
tlii> inscrijition mentions a King Tsina- 
warman, who'.e* thn‘e predei'cs^ors, Kndra- 
uarman. Pluiwawarman, and ]\lah('ndra- 
warman. (an be* mj(‘rr(‘d from tlu* old(‘st 
Ihiddhmt ms(Mi])tion but one, ot tlu* year 
h(>y : tioin the tirst of these* kings the list 
ol jiile*!*' is ('ontimu'd with but scant}’ 
interrupt mu until the year i loN. A reliable 
e\’e‘-\vitne*ss. the* ('hiiu*sc pilgrim Niiu'ii 
'I'sang, visited the txvo stat(*s 
ol Cambodia ami ('liamj^a in 
tlu* y(‘ais (>-;i and mentions 
t 11 e* 1 r towns De'warawati, 
Chaniapnra, and C'liamiuijinra. 
.■\1 tins period ( ambodia was a 
st.ite* oi eepial power to the 
(‘anier ( haiujia kingdom. Even 
then, liowexer, a dangt‘rons 
ihove iiu'nt be('ame iierccjitible 
upon tlu* northern trontier. 
h'rom the Chnu'sc trontier 
mountains, trilu-s ot the Thai 
aeU'cineu'd southward to tlu* 
borde rs of ('ambodi.i. A braucli 
ol tlu*sc immigrauts, the Lao, 
s(*ttle‘d u])on the eight(*t*ntli 
dcgive of latitude in 547, and 
founded a state v\ith theca])ital 
ol La I mug ; at a later ]>eriod 
other small(*r kingdoms of the 
Tliai W('r(* Jonned. At the 
outset ol the si*venth ('entury 
the Lao -in Chiiu'se annals 
Ai-I.ao—made a vigorous ad- 
\ance iijmn Cambodia. There, 
h()weve*r. t heir ]low er w as broken. 

I.e*g(*nd asseieiates the defeat 
o! th(‘ Thai w'ith the name of 
the king. Phra Rnang; the 
chronology dates from his 
goveriimonf, the first year of 
wdiich, 638 A.D., still forms 
a chronological starting-])oint 
throughout the wliole of Central 
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Further India. The defeated enemy 
were absorbed into the local civilisation 
and adopted the writing and the laws 
of Cambodia. However, their youthful 
strength could not tlms be ptTmanently 
coil'll nuned; in the year 959 .\.D. 

I he Thai freed themselves, as is 
unanimously related by the 
early records of Cambodia and 
Siam. Driven on, perhaps, by 
the movement ol the Khitan, 
who had invaded China in ()\y. 
they ])ressed on under their 
king, also known as Jdira 
Kuang, to the south, and 
founded an inde}>end(*nt king¬ 
dom at the ex])ensc of the 
Khmer state : this was 
nucleus from which 
formed the ju'incijxilit y 
Xieng-Mai about 1250, 
the more modern Siam at 
somewhat later date. Tike <1 „onnuaiiv 
Hash in the darkness Kublai practically a 
Khan, the ('hines(‘ (iovernor oi Mangu. 
burst upon the Thai in 125^-5^ ; the 
kingdom of Nanadiao, lounded by a Thai 
tribe, was shatt('red, and 
the Shan waav driven 
to tlu'ir jiresent habita¬ 
tions. The Thai kingdom 
of Sukhodaya on thi* 
river Menam, wliich ex- 
t ('tided from Ligor to 
Wingchau and to the 
great Lake of Cam¬ 
bodia under tin* rule of 
]\ama Khomheng, 
suffered but littk'. 'Hie 
Thai of Siam contitiued 
tlu'ir advance, hemming 
in the ('ham and pri'ssing 
hard upon tlu* Khmer ; 
at the end of the 
thirteenth century they 
had already reached the 
mouth of the Menam. 

Siam had then j^ractically 
attained its ju'est'nt ex¬ 
tension. The Champa 
kingdom had dwindled to 
a small district in the 
south, and Cambodia had 
been driven south-east¬ 
ward. The first jic’riod of modern Siamese 
history begins with King Ramathibodi, who 
ascended the throne in ^.nd rajiidly 

extended the kingdom by concjiiest over 
a largo part of Cambodia, and as far as 
1402 



KING OF CAMBODIA IN 
In Cambodia became a pro- 
tectorate of France, and thon(?h 
nominally a monarchy, it is now 
Frencn province. 

Siam, and 
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the Malacca peninsula on the south¬ 
west. As the centre of gravdty in the 
kingdom had thus changed, the capital 
of C'haliang was removed further south 
in 1350 to Ayiithia, wdiich was erected 
upon the ruins of the old 
Daona. Cambodia w^as again 
attacked and conquered in 
the years 1353 and 1357 ’ 
the newdy-founded capital 
W'as j)coj)led w' i 1 h the 
prisoiu'rs, and the wx'akened 
neighbour kingdom w^ a s 
iorct'd to cede the provime 
ol Cliantabuin to Siam. The 
successors to the great Phra- 
Utong were busied w'itli the 
task ol eliecking t h e i r 
northern lu'ighbours, of 
restraining tlu‘ aggression ol 
Champa, which had sunk to 
tlu‘ )X)sition of a ])iratical 
state, of bringing Malacca 
uiuU'r tilt' su])r(‘macy ol 
of jHinisbing a revolt in 
Cambodia by tlu' complett' destruction ol 
the capital towai ; IhcKlunei were, const'- 
queiitl\, removed to tlu 
swam]>y lowlands on the 
coast. A number ol k's- 
mqiorlant rulers ilu'ii 
canu' to ihe tluone, wluj 
had much (lifficult\' in 
maintaining the pow'cr ol 
tlu' ein])iri\ and imdt'i 
tlit'in canu' that first 
contact with the Kuro- 
]H-an world which has 
(let'ply influenced the 
modern histoiy of Indo- 
('hina. In 1511 King 
Pujronimaraja, while re¬ 
conquering tlui r(‘volt(‘(l 
jiroviiice of Malacca, 
came into confat t v^itll 
the Portuguese, who had 
occupied thetown and 
lortress of Malacca in the 
same year; relations 
ju'ofitable to i)oth jiarties 
were begun between the 
Powers, and a commercial 
treaty was concluded. 
W i t h this excej^tion 
Siam remained for the moment untouched 
by Eurojiean influence. The domestic his¬ 
tory of the country is characterised by 
disturbances, quarrels for the succession, 
and the rule of favourites and women. 
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So long as peace continued abroad, the 
weakness of the kingdom passed un¬ 
noticed. It collapsed, however, incon¬ 
tinently when the powerful Pegu turned 
against it after securing the predominance 
in Burma ; King Mentara invaded the 
country with a large force, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Cambodia seized tlie opportunity 
of joining in the military operations. 
Notwithstanding a desperate resistance, 
tilt* ca})ilal of Ayutliia surrendered in 1544, 
and Siam became a tributary vassal state 
ot Jkgu. Hardly had the countiy begun 
to recover Irom these disasters, and to 
think ol its lost indejiendenre, when a 
new invasion liy Mentara in 1547 ehecked 
its as])irations. The capital, defended by 


the present day he is honoured as the 
great national hero of Siam. In 1564 he 
utterly defeated the forces of Pegu, and 
in 1566 peojiled the somewhat cleserted 
capital with the prisoners. In the north 
he reduced the Lao under his jiower in the 
two following years, and in the year 1569 
he secured his recognition by China as 
the legitimate King ot Siam. 

The higli ambitions of Phra Naret wen* 
directed to extending tlie Siamese pow(*r 
ov^(‘T the whole of Indo-China. His 
first task w^as to shatt(‘r Pegu, the ])revious 
o])])ressor of his fatherland. For this 
canijiaign the King of Cambodia offered 
his hel]); but wdieii the Siamese troops 
had marched to Pegu, he trea(du‘rously 
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Portuguese knights, resisted all efforts at 
ea|)tiire, and Mentara returned home with¬ 
out a('com])lishing his pin pose. In 155b, 
howijver, Ayutliia w'as stormed by Chumi- 
gren. the successor of Mentara, and almost 
the whole jiopulation was carried into 
captivity ; Siam then became a province 
oi Pegu. 

Chumigren was so short-siglited as to 
set up the brother-in-law of the last King 
of Siam a> Go^'ernor of the country; he 
was a capable man, w’ho transmitted his 
strong patriotism and love of independence 
to his highly-gifted son, Phra Naret, who 
w^as in power from 1558 to 1593. With him 
begins the second great popular movement 
in modern Siamese history ; and even at 


invaded the undefi'iided land (»f liis ally. 
He was beaten back, but tin* war of Phra 
Naret with P('gu ])ro\ed long and arduous 
in conse(pience. and it was not until I57() 
that the struggle ended with tlu* complete 
subjugation ol Pt‘gu to the power of vSiam. 
Vengeance w^as now* taken u])on the ruler 
ot Cambodia for his treachery : in 1583 
he was defeated and ca])tured, and his 
capital of Lawek w\as utterly destroyed. 
In 1587 the oiitlu'eak of disturbanct‘s in 
Pegu and ('ambodia necessitated the jire- 
sence of Phra Naret : when, however, 
alter punishing the instigators ot the move¬ 
ment, he proposed in 1593 to conque' the 
kingdom ol Ava, or Burma, his victorious 
career was suddenly cut shoit by death. 
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THE great tower OF THE PAGODA 


OF WA.T-CHING AT BANGKOK 

The roic^n of this groat king was followanl 
by iiioro than a a'litiiry and a half ot woak 
riilors, grievous eon fusion, bloody ('outlie ts 
about th(‘ sueeession—in 1^27 the house 
of Phra Naret was exterminated, and the 
Minister, Kalaliom, lounded a nc'vv dynasty 
under the title of Phra ('hau Plira-satihong 
—revolts among the j)eo|)le in tlie pro- 
\inces, esjieeially in and embar¬ 

rassments abioad. Only upon one oc'ea- 
sion did it ap])ear as it Siam had any ehauee 
of advancing to higher ])rosperity. 

In the year if)5f) a Venetian adventurer 
()1 fephallenia, by name Constantine 
Phaulkon—in Siamese', Phra Klang ; in 
Frcneh, M. Constance—entered the coun¬ 
try. Py his eleveiTKiss and capacity he 
gained the favour of the reigning king, 
Narai, wdio heajied honours upon him and 
appointed him to responsible ])ositions, 
ultimately giving him almost unlimited 
power in every department of govern¬ 
mental business. Permission was given 
to the Dutch, the English, the Portuguese, 
and the French to lound trading s<dtle- 
ments. Communication was improved by 
the scientific construction of roads and 
canals, and the pros])erity of the country 
rapidly increased. The French received 
special favour from Phaulkon; in 1663 
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they were allowTd to build a Catholic 
church in Ayuthia and to erect a mission 
under Lamotte Lambert. King Louis 
XJVC and Pope Clement X. sent an 
embassy to Siam in i()73 to further 
the pros])erity of Christianity, a friendly 
movement answered in like manner 
by Phaulkon in i()84. In ib85, with 
('iievalier de ( haiimont as ambassador, 
a fleet left France, and stations at 
Bangkok and Mergui were granted under 
a convention in 1687 ; these ])laces 
the French forlilied, but the encroach¬ 
ments of 1h(‘ garrison under the command 
of Volantz du I^)ruant and des Farg('s soon 
aroused j^opular animosity. So far-reacdi- 
ing an organisation had b(‘en too rapidly 
initiated ; Ifliaulkon tell a victim to a 
pojiular revolt, formed by the mandarins 
Phra Phet Katscha, Wisuta Songtong, 
and others, and was put to death in i()8() ; 
the reform> h(‘ had introduced wen*, as 
tar as p()sv^il)lt^ abolislu'd, tht‘ b'rcnch were 
expelled in ifujo, and the missions and 
native Christians were subjcc'ted to severe* 
op])ressi()n. Tuder tlu* weak rulers 
who siu'ceedi'd- Phra Phet Racha, from 
if)8() to 1700, sm'ci'cded by his sons 
and grandsons—the ]>()\\tT ot Siam 
rapidlv’ dc'cayed. Oucc again the 
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de(.‘])est humiliation was to come from the 
west. In the neighbouring kingdom ol 
Burma, Alomi)ra had led his })eople from 
victory to victory, and had overthrown 
his liereditary enemy of Pegu. He now 
proposed to conquer Siam, l)ut after 
advancing almost to Ayuthia without 
meeting resistamag he died suddenly in 
How(‘ver, his succ(\ssor, Shcmbuan, 
again invaded the country in 1766 ; in 
iy()y the capital of Siam was cajdured and 
burnt, and tlu- king, who was wounded, 
perished in the Haines. 

'rii(* iall ol the capital and tin* death of 
lh(‘ king left tlit‘ country at the mercy 
ol the compu'ror, who, however, ]»laced 
l)iit a scanty garrison in occiqiation. 


Rurmest!, who could not forget or forgive 
the loss of Siam. He became insane, aii l 
was murdered in a jiopular revolt. 
Cambodia as a scjiarate state loses all 
importance from this time. 

The })osition oi Phaya Tak was takiui 
in 1782 by his Prime Minister, Chakri, 
the ancestor of the present dynasty. At 
that period a French bishop, Bcdiaine, had 
gained complete influeiua* over the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Annam, and France began to 
inteiien; more dt‘cisively in the doim^^tic 
affairs ol Faslern Indo-China. The 
growth of Fnro])ean intliuaice and the 
action ot ecclesiastical ambassadors t‘\- 
cited the a])prelu‘nsion of the natives : 
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r]>on the north, where the strength ol 
the Thai was, as ever, concentrated 
< hietly on their native soil, a Siamese 
governor was appennted, by name Phaya 
Tak, a Chinese by birth. He gathered as 
many men cajiable of bearing arms as he 
could, drove back the Burmese, and 
secured recognition by China after the 
extinction of the dynasty of i(>27. As 
Ayuthia had been utterly destroyed, the 
capital was transferred to Bangkok, at 
the mouth of the Menam, in 1678, which 
ra))idly rose to a great commercial town. 
This success brought power ; in the same 
year IHiaya Tak subdued Cambodia and 
the smaller southern states and also the 
Laos in the North ; in 1777 he defeated the 


in Siam the new king and his successors— 
Pierusing until i8o() ; Phendingkang, from 
i8oq to 1824 ; Crom t'hiai, or Kroma Mom 
Chit, from 1S24 to 1851 -manilesleci their 
ilMeeling to the foreigners. Embarrass¬ 
ments were constantly })laced in the way of 
the mis^sions and decrees hostiU* to the 
Christian religion were rc'peatedly jiro- 
mulgated. It was not until the years 
1840-50 that the French bishop, D. J. H. 
Pallegoix, to whom the education of tlie 
Crown Prince of Siam had been entrusted, 
.succeeded in securing full religious tolera¬ 
tion from the i^rince u])on his accession 
in April, 1851. 

Fiver since the brilliant career of Phaul- 
kon a certain alarmed astonishment had 
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been the prevailing spirit with which Siam Britain of the } 
regarded France. The young ruler, Chou Kyaijig Hung ai 

Fa-Mongkut, a member of that branch of which, however, 
the ruling house which 
had been expelled in 
1824, attempted in 
1851 to enter into closer 
relations with the Em- 
])eror Napoleon through 
Iiis ambassadors aiyl 
under his brother and 
siK'ces^or, Soindet I’lira 
l^aramindr Maha 
IMongkut (i 852-()8), 
and a commercial treaty 
was concluded with 
France in 1856, with 
Britain in 1855, with 
(iermany in i8()2. and 
witli Austria in 1858. 

F(‘aceful relations uitli 
I'rance c o n t i 11 u e d 
during the reign of 
King Paramindr Maha 
(' h u 1 a 1 o n g k o r n, 
wlio asc ended t h e 

throne of Siam at • * - 

n., king mongkut of Siam and his 

tlie age ot nneeii, on QUEEN 

October 1st, l8()S, and This king ruled from is.')! to IHds and was re- 
took the power iroln progressive ; he knew Lati.. and Euglish. 

the hands ot his trusted • c 


Minister Chau Phraya ^ 
Sri Suriyawongse on 
November ibtli, 1873. 

In 1884 France* obtained 
a protectorate over 
Annam, and tJie British . 
secured possession of the j 
whole of Burma in i88(), ; 
Siam being the only 
im])ortant state of | 
Further India which K 
retained its independence, j 
On May 81 h, 1874, the * 
constitution was re¬ 
organised, the legislative 
])ower being exercised by 
the king in concert with 
the great Slate ('oimcil 
and the Cabinet of 
Ministers. With the* ad¬ 
vance of Great Britain 
and France to her western 
and eastern boundaries rr 




THE “SECOND 
King Mongkut's your 


Britain of the Burmese Slian states of 
Kyaing Hung and Kyaing Chaing, over 
which, however, China had claimed a 
nominal suzerainty. 
Both, moreover, cast 
covetous eyes on the 
trade of Siam, of which 
; England ])ossessed 
about ninety ])er cent., 
while France held only 
a very small 1 raid ion. 
The latter Power in 
j)articular was anxious 
to extend her domin¬ 
ions ; her colonial party 
cherished the dream of 
incorporating the whole 
ol Siam in their em})ire, 
and were determined, 
at any rate, to push 
their frontier iij) to tlu* 
Mekong River. The 
leading statesmen in 

both countries wen* 
anxious to come to an 
agreemt'iit both about 
. .wvwx Siam it sell and the 

?N creation ol a butter 

I to iHds and was re- state Oil tlu‘ north, the 

cnew Latin and Euglish. p^OliOMIlg to 

cede Kyaing Hung to 

y China and Kyaing Chaing 

1^ to Siam, with a reversion 

to themselves in (aise 
jffl eitluT China or Siam 

^0 parted with these states. 

Negotiations were ojiened 
’ between the Fnmch a\m- 
bassador in London and 
I the P>ritish Government 
as eaily as 1881): bn I 
, ) though they wt^re brokcai 
off and renewed sev('i-al 
^ times, nothing had been 
settled when hostilities 
Vbroke out between the 
^ French and Siamese early 

in i8()j. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the French 
accused the Siamesi* ot 
' Annam, and 

their intention 
of extending their trontier 
aJbrotherwLcriwSld Mekong. Alter _a 


ciaava v ca a a a a a w ,.aaa v.a* a a v,. , KlUff MOUgkUt S yOUIlg Ct brOthCr WRS CrOWUCd a.Jl i. avv/aa^j . ^ ‘ 

respectively, Siam became as second king, and held this office until his certain amount of desiil 

r ^ . -J ^ . rlaaafU in 1 fiu*; nvKan 4-ha na..i- ahali.haal _ ^ . . . . . . 


an object of increa.sing “earn, in wnen r 
interest to FJurojie. The tw'o European 
Powers were actually in contact to the 
nortli of Siam on the acquisition by 


death, in 1S85, when the post was abolished. 


1 post was aoonsnea. tory fighting, during which 
the French occupied one or two posts on 
the Mekong, two French gunboats forced 
their way up to Bangkok, and the French 
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Government piocooded to dictate terms Siam, by which further territorial con- 
t(» Siam. Th(‘se they subsequently eii- cessions liave been made to France in the 
forced by a short blockade ot the Menam. west of the Lower Mekong. 

I'he ])rinci])al demand of the French was Siam has thus enjoyed" peace and nas 
the cession of all Siamese territory on tlu' Ix'cii steadily (h'veloping since i8()3. 

left bank of the I\I(‘kong. including a Although her territory has been con- 

great portion of the j)rovince of Luang siderably diminished, she has full auto- 

Prabang, and this was eventually em- nomy and is in a stronger position than 

War between the treaty of peace, she has held tor a long time past. Hy 

Siam ^ which was signed on October employing Euroj)ean advisers and assis- 
and"France ^^^'t^^diations were tants m nearly all the (Government cle¬ 
at the same time being con- ])artments, she has rnadt^ considerable 

ducted between I^higland and France ])rogress in various brancluN ot adminis- 

with a view to th(‘ delimitation oi their tration. H(‘r hnanc(‘s have* Inxm put on a 

fnmtier and the creation ot a buffer much more secure basis, and her revenue 

state to the north. But, unfortunately, is gradually increasing, whih' the corrup- 
these lor the time came to iu)ught. France lion that was so javvaleiit a short time 
bi'ing allowed to incorporate tlie land ago has beem in great measure put down. 

(*ast of the Mekong to which (irt^at Britain d'lu^ administration of justice and (‘diK'a- 

had a reversion in addition to tlu* Siamese tion has ad\aiiced steadily. tht‘ j)olice 
territory proper. In January, i8()0, how- Unrv has beim reorganised, and a system 
ev(M*, the tw'o countries cami* to an agree- ol provincial g. ndarnu‘rie lias been estab- 
ment by which they guaranteed the indt'- lisluxl. The lailways have been gradually 
])endence oi the Mc'iiam v;dley. wliiidi expanding, in particular the 

contains by tar the largi'i* jxirt ot the mam line to the north. wlii(di 

population and trade oi Siam, and in is (h-stimal to connect Bangkc-k 

1904 an Anglo-French agueement guaraii- with Chiengmai : but tlie 

teed th(‘ integrity of Siam, and deliiied mtiM'ior ot the country i'' still largely 

the splieres oi France and England. iindevelopial, and wliiai coininumcations 

The chi(*f cause ol friction betweam are lurtluM opcaied up m th(‘ mattc'r of 

Fmgland and France was thereby nnnoved, roads, railways, and c anals, it will iin- 

thougli the Mekong alone sejiarates tluar doubtedh jirove cpiite a rich one. Lenvea 

em|)ires and the north ot Siam. The Siam ])i o’duc c-s (‘xccEcait ru in increasing 

treaty oi nScjj has bern follc'Wt'd by a (|nantitic‘s, and the* tc‘ak iorc'sts in the* 
more recent one* In'twa'cn hd'arice and north are oi grcait c'oinmeicial value*. 
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SOME OF THE QUAINT TYPES AND COSTUMES OF SIAM 

id^oS 



TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


C*R()M an farly ptaiod (lu‘ history ol 
* Kastc'in Fiirth('i India, wliicli is 
naturally conjonu'd to China by IIk* con- 
(iguration oi tlu' contiiuail, has ])L‘(‘n 
inso])arab]y bound up witli that j)o\\(‘rluI 
(MUpir(' which dt‘\('lopi‘d a civilisation at 
an unusually (‘aily period, luirlv icporls 
sju'ak ot an cMiibassy (roin d'oncpiiu to 
tile Inipc'rial Court in tlu' second niillen- 
niiini beloie our c’la. and of the toiindation 
ol ('hinest' d\nas1ie-. m lh.it district in 
214 n.^'. and lop a.d. ( liinc'^'C' c iv'ihs.ition, 
ho\V('\’er. which was bcaind to expand, did 
not stop at Toncpiiii Chin.i had already 
established lic ise!! 111 Aiinain and ('oehin* 
China, and li.icl made considerable' progie-ss 
whe'ii the' Ih.ihmaii inove-nunt lH'ga.n to 
adwinci' nortliwaid lioiii Caniiiodi.i. Tlu'ie' 
the' earlier ci\i1isat khi was pie'doniimuil. 
md in a lame deeie'e' dete'iinined the* 
’latuM' ot the eh'velojimeiit ol Aiinain. 
riu' lorc'runiie'i's ol Ihahinamsiu ina<le' no 
gre-at progre*'.-, c'xce'pt in Coehin-dnn.i, 

. and le'lt but le-w trace's 111 
The Chinese . 1 .11 

, . Aniiani. ami ])i<ae'ljc.iljy none 

Influence in . < 

, . ni loncnnii. inoni th.il reniolt 

IndO'China , ' . , . , 

e[)Of h w he'll tlie tiisj dyiiastie's 

weie loiinde'd in Teaiephn, (Inna l(»r 
more than a thoiisaml yeais— until 
hrmly c'-tabiishe'd he'rse'H m JCmtern 
Indo-t'hina, though her inllue-nce vaiie'd 
with the' lortuiu's ol ( hiiU'se histoiy 
at large. 

When China jirope'i warn in diflie ullie'^ 
fi'e>m mte'rnal disturbances, edianges of 
ehmastie's, or tlie* attack ol jKwve'rlul 
toes, she (‘xereised little' more* than a 
shadow'y pre'dominance'. Thus during the 
years 222- f)i8 hc'r powe'rs in Annam were 
greatly liinitc'd, and the* local governors 
Availed thi'inselvc's of tlie ennbaiass- 
ments ol tlie empire' to in.ake the*ni- 
stlve's almost imlejie'nde'nt. At other 
periods China governed Eastern I'urther 
India with a lirmor hand. Thus in 
The first half century a.d# revolts weie 
.suppressed in Cochin-China—which also 
made itself independent for a short period 
in 263—anei after the powerful Tang 
dynasty had gained the Chinese throne 


Cliina one'e again biought the larger part 
of Annam and Cochin-China into close 
dependence' iipeni hersc'lf. 

In the te'iith century, when China was 
again shatte'ie'd by inte'rnal convulsions, 
the' movements tor inde'pendene-e in Annam 
wx'ie' again vietorioiis. and their success 
was ])e'rman('nt tiom the ye'ar e)t)(S to f)8i. 

During that iic'iiod one' of the 
-j • ( hinese'go\ e'nmrs, bv name Jj, 

ynas y in Annam the* dynasty 

kmwvn by Ins name (loio- 
1225) ; Tompiin tlire'W' off the- Chinese 
yoke' in ii()4, as did Co(*hin-China in 
Ti()e). ( Inna ag.iin reduced the rebe'llious 

piovmce's, l>u1 only ioi a time ; the 
e'liiperoi, Kublai Khan, siilxlued Tonepiin 
ami also .\iinam ami Cambodia. How- 
eve*!'. the two la>t-naine'd state's s])ee'fhly 
it'eo\e‘re‘d tluir mdepe'iide'm'e', ancl Ton- 
(|um dreive* the* ( hinc'se out of the country 
in 128S. 

In the* fourti'e*nth and at the* beginning 
ol the fiite'e'nth ei'iitury China again 
seeuirt'd a looting m K.'istein Further 
India : und(*r the' Ming dynasty Annam 
bee.ame trihiitaiA to Cluna in i \hH, and 
1 'ouf]nin with Cochin-t'hina hc'came a 
('hnie'si* ]»ro\’inee; tlie'ii during the yexirs 
1418-27 the* Xationah'^t iraivement in these 
states he'eame' so strong that the Chinese 
lost all se'Hihl.am'e' of jiowe'i*. The leader 
ol this move'ine'nt, Le Lo, w’as the founder 
of the' l.e dynasty, wliie h ruled ior a long 
pc'iiod m Annam .and 'rom|uin, with the 
cajiital town Hanoi, lonnded in 1427; by 
e'lnb.issie's ami ]>n'se'nts of homage, he 
made a formal re'e'ogiiition of Chinese 
supre'macy, but heiie e'lorward China could 
IK) )e)uge'r mterie'Te* m the* dome's!ic affairs of 
.Aim.am. The'Kurope*an advance 
Europenn Further India 

¥ ° produe'eel lor the moment more 

impeirtaid eaaiseqiieiices in this 
district Ilian in the south and west. 
Since 1511 l\)rtugne'se, anel afterward.s 
Dutch, factories had been founded, and 
from 1610 missions and small native 
Christian congregations existed. The coun¬ 
try and its rulers were at first indifferent, 
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THE FRENCH WAR IN TONQUIN IN 1H84 ; VICTORY OF GENERAL MILLOT AT BACNINH 
This spirited picture of the battle, in which 25 Frenchmen were killed, is from a drawing by a Chinese artist. 

and afterwards generally hostile to idl have collapsed (‘iitirely without the as‘^ist- 

foreigners : trade ceased almost entirely ance of skilled officials, who became so 

in the eightc'enth centiny, whih* the mis- important that they secured, in 1545, the 

sions and Christian tongregations were position ol hereditary Minister, much like 

regarded with siis])icion. olten bitterly the Peshwas in tlu' Mahratta St.ites. 

persecuted, and ultimately forced to Ngu^c*!! Ho.ang -Tien Wuong until ihT4— 

continue a doubtful existence in secret. in Cochin-Cliina broke away trom thes(‘ 

The ])owerful rulers of the house ot Te officials, and from thi' nominal ruler in 

were .succeeded by a succession ot weaker 1570, and becann* the aru'estor ol tlu' 

princes in the sixteenth century. Under ])restmt ruler of Annam. His successta-s 

them some jxirts of Annam became hide- incr(‘ased their kingdom by incorporating 

pendent in 1558, and the Le djmasty would the remnants f>i Champa and ot Southern 



CAPTURE OF HAI-FONG, TONQUIN : AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH OPERATIONS OF 187.1 
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TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 

Cambodia—the six provinces of the modem southern portion of the kingdom of his 
lower Cochin-China—and were resident in ancestors. He sent his son to France with 
Hiic\ These changes caused a consider- the bishop in 1787, and on November i8th 
able degree of com])lication in the political secured the conclusion of an offeii'^ivc and 
affairs of Eastern Indo-China during the defensive alliance from Louis XVI. ; hy 
seventeenth and most of the eighteenth this arrangement h^rance was to receive 
centuries. China claimed a formal supre- the Gulf and the Peninsula of Turon, whil(‘ 
macy, though she exercised no actual inter- Nguyen Angne was to be heli)ed b v l^ranre 
iiMcnce. The Le dynasty continued to be to conquer the rest of Annain. The execu- 
the nominal rulers of Annam ; in reality, tion oi this compact on the part of Fram'c 
however, Annam with Cochin-China and was largely hindert;d by the French Ke\olu- 
ToiKpiin had Ih'c'ouk' two separate states, tion ; however. Nguyen Angne. who was 
which w'cre oftt^n involved in furious sii])j)orted by the Bishop Adrian, s('cured 
'struggle's against one another. The actual the assistance ot many French ofhcersl 
ruleis ot Annam were tlu' di'scendaiits ol who drilled his troops in ]uiro])ean fashion, 
.\guyen Hoang, and in Toiujuin the house and conducted the military operations. He 
ot Tiigne. w^as then able between the years 17(^2 and 

European relations with the country I7q() to snlKlue, not only Annam and the 
had entirely ceasc'd in the eight(‘enth Tay Son, but also, in iSoi. Tonqnin, wlhf h 



A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN HANOI, THE CAPITAL CITY OF TONQUIN 


c('ntury : an English atteni])! under Catch- had meanwhile thrown off the rule of tlu* 
poole. in 1702, to settle in the island of Tay Son and secured the prt'doTuinancc' 
Ihilo Coiidore came to an end in 1704 in Caml>odia. 

with the murder ot the settlers by the The kingdom had long luvome a mere 
natives, and the destruction of tlu' shadow ol that largc'r emjnre which had 
factory. It was not until the end of the existed at the time oi the emigration of 
eighteenth ct'iitury that Annam came the Siam Thais. Sime 1383, when Phra 
closely into connection w'ith France. Naret had di])])t'd his teet in the blood ol 

A gi'ueral rising incited by three its king, who was beht'aded belore him, 
brothers ot low birth, the Tay Son. entirely the kingdom had been forced to submit to 
transformed the political situation of Siam. The misery of the country was 
Annain in 1755 ; the old dynasties of the increased by continuous disturbances at 
Le, and the mayors of the jialace of the home and entanglements abroad wdth 
Trigne, entirely disappeared, while the Siam, the Laos, and Annam ; the kings 
Nguyen family became almost extinct, continually retreated before their powerful 
Only the grandson of the last king of this neighbour, and finally transferred their 
family, b}^ name Nguyen Angne, escaped capital to Saigon on the coast, which occu- 
to Siarn,w'hcre he was educated by a French pied the site of the town knowm to Arrian 
bishop; he then recovered the most as Thinai. An attempt on the jmrt of 
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MAN AND WOMAN OF ANNAM 


Cambodia to avail itself of the vSiame^^e 
disaster^ in the war with the Burmese, 
Alom])ra, came to nothing : in iy <)4 the 
vassal ruler, Somrath Phra Marai, who was 
set iij) by Siam, ceded Battambong and 
Siemrat to his ])atron in return. From 
i8of) onwards tlie impoN'crished country 
j)aid tri]:)ute both to Siam and Annam ; it 
held two seals, one Irom each oJ the two 
neighbouring states, and the kings of 
Cambodia did homage to each of these 
Powers. 

Thanks to his French auxiliaries, Nguyen 
Angne proved brilliantly successful, and 
henceforward to his title of lunperor or 
King of Annam he added tlie royal litki 
of “ Gia long —that is, the man lavoured 
by fortune. Once in })ower, he became 
sus])icious of the foreigners, whose import¬ 
ance he understood better than any other 
ruler in Ihirther India. While removing 
his favour, he made no exhibition of open 
hostility. His Minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs is said to have had translated into 
Annamese for the king’s benefit, about 
1788, a somewhat immoral novel, a fact 
which throws much light u})on the morality 
and the education ])rev\alent in the court 
of Annam at that jioriod. 

His successor, Minhmang (1720-1841), 
was at first tolerant towards foreigneis ; 
but the political intrigues of the French 
and Spanish missionaries roused him to 
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animosity against the Europeans. In 
1833 the missionaries were cruelly jierse- 
cuted ; in 1838 he forbade Kurojieans to 
enter his country, and the ])rofession of 
Christianity was jmblicly declared a crime 
as heinous as high treason. In the same 
year thirty-three French jiriests fell victims 
to this decree. Thie utri, 1841-47, the 
son and successor of Minhmang, relaxed 
the persecution by merely iinjirisoning the 
missionaries, lour of whom were liberated 
in 1843 upon the threats of the French, 
(ienerally speaking, however, the o])])ns- 
.sion continued, and in 1847 France des 
manded full religious toleration through 
Commodore Lapierie, which was granted 
alter the fleet of Annam had lieen d(s- 
troyed. In the same y(‘ar the emperor died. 

He was succeeded b}’ his son, Tuduk, 
who was at first well dis])osed towards 
the Christians, and reigned until July 17, 
1883. Once again the missionaries inttn*- 
fered in a question as to th(‘ succession 
to the throne, and made the young em})eror 
the furious enemy of foreigners and Chris¬ 
tians alike. Severe pt‘rs(‘cutions broke 
out in 1S48 and 1851. Fiance, who con¬ 
sidered herst'lt the Power resiMinsible for 
the ('nristians in A'^ia, nltimaU'ly sent out 
ships and troojis in S(q)temlHM', 1851). 



SAVAGE TYPES OF A^^NAMESE 




TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


Turon was stormed in 1856, but on the 
morning when the ships sailed away 
Annam rej^lied with a tresh persecution 
of the Christians and the murder of the 
S])anish bisliop, Diaz, in 1857. 

France now made a vig()rous effort in 
co-oj)eration with Sj^ain. On September 
1st, 1858, Commodore Charles Riganlt de 
(ienouilly again ca])tured 'I'uron and took 
tlie town ol Saigon in February, 1859. 
The plan of cam])aign was then clianged ; 
in 18O0 Napoleon III. issued orders to 
evacuaie Annam and to occupy only 
Cochin-China, the vassal state ot Annam. 
jMeanwhil(‘ war had broken out with China ; 
op(*rations w’ere thereby hind(‘n‘d, and 
\vei\‘ not resumed until alter the ]H‘ace 
ot Pekin. In tlu* beginning of t8()I 
Vice-Admiral Page destroyed the forti¬ 
fications on th(‘ banks of the Mekong. 
Admiral P>onar(l, who had taken over the 
('ommand in Di'cembc'r. i8()i, w’ona victoi y 
on January i()tli. 18(12, at Monglap, con- 
(juered the whole jiroviiK'c of Saigon, and 
('ajitured several inpiortant towns in 
(V'nnbodia. 'Puduk was loiaed to (0’iclud<' 




DUY-TAN, THE BOY KING OF ANNAM. 
who succeeded to the throne in on the 

abdication of his father, Thanh-Tai. The portrait 
above was taken at his Coronation A French 
resident administers the country, and Duy-Tan’s 
sovereignty is quite nominal. 

peace on June T5th, at the price of the 
cession ot the three ])rovinces ol Saigon, 
Bienhoa, and Mytho. 

Disturbances broke out in December, 
leading to Irtish negotiations, and a 
detinit(‘ jieace was not concluded until 
July 15th, t 8()4. France then returned 
the above-named provinct‘S, ndaining 
Saigon, and, in s])ite of the jirotesta- 
tions ot Siam, undertook a jirotectorate 
over Cambodia, a lie which w^as drawm 
closer by the convention ol June i7tli, 
1884. The actual ruler is not the 
king, but the French Resident in Pnom 
Penh. Fresh outbreaks in Annam 
necessitated inrlher military operations 
on the })art ot France in 1867. The 
result was the definite loss of tliose 
three provinces which now^ form ITench 
Cochin-China. 

Meanwhile, a descendant of the Le 
dynasty, Le Phung, had made himself 
master of Eastern Tonquin, and of the 
province of Vac Nignc. However, when 
Tuduk found him.self free to act in 1864, 
he was cruelly put to death. Even then 
Tonquin was not pacified. From 1850 





Wir iiMiiclann A f.roi p <f soldurs Civil ni'inl'iiin 

TYPES or THF SOLDIERS AND OFFICIALS OF COCHIN CHINA 
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NATIVE VILLAGE AND TYPICAL LANDSCAPE IN COCHIN-CHINA 
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TONQUIN, ANNAM AND COCHIN-CHINA 


of Yunnan. The French were now in 
possession of the mouth of a great river 
coming from the north to the Mekong, and 
proceeded to investigate the ])ossibility of 
its navigation. For this purpose it proved 
impracticable. Captain Dontard de Lagrec, 
from t866 to 1868, established the fact that 
the rapids in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the river mouth formed an impassable 
obstacle. The Songka, or Red River, in 
Tonqiiin offered better prosj)ects. Dupuis, 
ail (aiterprising Frenchman, hited out 
an expedition to this stream at his own 
expense. In 1870 he advanced ii]) the 
river in ships as far as Yunnan, and en- 
ter(‘d into relations with the Chinese man¬ 
darins. Hostilities on the part of the 
Annamesc m a d ('. i t 
necessary to dcsjiatch 
Lieutenant (iarnier, in 
1873, who, with Ic'SS 
tiian two hundred 
French troops, subdiu'd 
in a l(‘w nHiiitlis in 
ToiKiuiii a country 
j)opiilated by a million 
ot inhabitants and 
twice the size ol 
Ih'lgium. 

'I'lie lu'ench Parlia¬ 
ment d('<‘lin(‘d, howt*ver, 
to sanction the results ot 
those siH'cesses in Ton- 
quin. The troo{)s wen; 
wit hdrawn, tIarnier 
having betui killed on 
Deceml)er 31st, 1873, by 
a treacherous atta<'k of 
the pirates, and lYance 
contented herself with 
the conclusion of a 
treaty on March 15th, 

1874, obliging Annani 
to throw open to Kuropean trade three 
additional harbours—Niiih hai at llai 
])hong, Hanoi, and Thinai or yui nhon— 
to grant full religious tolerance, and to 
apply to France alone for help in suppres¬ 
sing revolts. A commercial treaty w^as 
also concluded on August 31st, which, 
however, was not kept by Annam in spite 
of its confirmation by that country. 

Annani dis])layed an unvarying spirit 
of hostility to France, until that Power 
lost patience. Hanoi was bombarded in 
1882, and the French again advanced into 
Tonquin, where the pirates caused a great 
deal of trouble, Major Henri Laurent 
Riviere being killed by an ambuscade on 



THE KING OF CAMBODIA IN 1907 
King" Sisowath, the nominal monarch of Cambodia, 
but the virtual vassal of France, in full state dress. 


May igth, 1883. By degrees one fortress 
after anoth(;r was captured by Rear- 
Admiral A. A. P. Courbet, including 
Sontay, which had been occupied by the, 
Chinese. Vao Nigne was also taken by 
(General Charles Theodore Millot in .March, 
1884. Tuduk, the ruler of Annani, had 
died in July, 1883, and had been succeeded 
by his brother, Hiephoa. On August 21st, 
1883, by a treaty which was ratified and 
extended on June 6th, 1884, he was 
forced to cede further jirovinces, to 
rt;cognise the })rotectorate of France, and 
to renounce all political connection with 
other Powers, China includixl, wdiich had 
rleclared in Paris, ihrongh the Afarquis 
Tseng in 1882, its refusal to acknowledge 
the convention of 1874. 

In the convention of 
Tientsin, dated .May, 
1884, China, wliieh had 
s(‘riously entertained 
the ])roject oi armed 
iiiteriiTenee in Tonquin, 
hilly recognised the 
Flench demands, in-‘ 
chiding the protectorate 
ol Annani and Toii- 
qnin. Still she did not 
withdraw her troojis 
from Langsonin Ton- 
qiiiii, and the struggle 
continued witli va.rying 
siu'cess lor some time, 
the, Frencli suffering 
consideralile losses at 
tlu* hamh of the ])irates. 
Vltiinately, Ihitish 
mediation brought 
about the IVace ot 
London on April 4th, 
1885—continued at 
Tientsin on June qth 
withdrew all her 


—whereby China 
trooj)s from Tonejuin and recognised 
the French protectorate o\ei these slates, 
which she had ruled, or at any rate claimed, 
for thousands of 37car>. In' May, 1886, 
the powT^r of the ])irates, wdio were no 
longer supported by China, was tinally 
shattered. Since April 12 th, 1888, 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Annam, and 
Tonquin, to \yhich Laos was added ir» 
1893, liave formed practically a single 
jirotectorate as “ French Indo-Chiiia.” 
From that date they cease to have an 
independent existence, and arc absorbed 
in the P'rcnch colonial dominion. 

Emil Schmidt 
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BLESSING VASCO DA GAMA’S EXPEDITION TO THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Before the sfreat Portuguese navigator sailed for the South Seas his enterprise was blessed at an imposing ceremony 
in the Basilica de Santa Maria, the Cathedral of Lisbon, his royal patron gracing the occasion by his presence. 
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INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 

THE DRAMA OF A WORLD OF WATERS 
AND THE NATIONS ON ITS SHORES 


THE INDIAN OCEAN IN EARLY TIMES 

THE PRIMITIVE MIGRATIONS 


O F all parts of the mighty ocean which 
encircles the earth, none, unless it 
be the Mediterranean, seems by its position 
and shaj)e more ada])ted to play a part in 
the history of the world than the Indian 
Ocean. Just as the Mediterranean basin, 
so important for the course of the history 
of the human race, parts the immense mass 
of the Old World on the west and breaks 
it u]) into numerous sections, so the Indian 
Ocean ])enetrates the same land mass 
from the south in the shajH; ot an incom- 
])arably vast(‘r and crescent-like gull, 
having the continents ol Africa and 
Australia on its two sides, while directly 
opposite its northern extremity lies the 
giant Asia. In the number, tluTcfore. of 
the continents surrounding it, the Indian 
Ocean is interior to none of the larger 
sea-basins—neither to its two great coru- 
])anion oceans in th(‘ east and west, nor 
to the diminutive Medit<'rranean in the 
north ; each of them is bounded by three 
continents. 

The Iranie in whh h the Indian Ocean 
is set shows a rich variety ol configura¬ 
tion. Only the west side—the east coast, 
that is, of Africa—is massy and unbroken, 
except for the huge island of Aladagascar 
and some groups of coastal islands. By 
contrast, the eastern and northern coasts 
appear all the more indented ; and yet 
they arc absolutely different in their kind. 
The east side terminates to the south in 
the Australian continent, which 
‘“J for long ages was able to j>ass 
lonely tranquillity an ex- 
^ istence unknown to history, 
until modern times finally brought it 
witliin the range of })olitics. But Australia 
is directly connected on the north with a 
region that has no parallel on the face of 
the globe for the rich variety of its con¬ 
figuration—the island world, that is, of 
Indonesia—the Indian Archijielago. This 
has been the natural “ bridge of nations ** 


toward tlu^ cast from the earliest times 
to the jiresent day. 

The northern sliore, also, from its bulk, 
is unique in its conformation. Southern 
A^ia, as indeed the whole continent, is a 
land of vast distances. Three immense 
ixininsiilas, on a scale of ^ize that recurs 
nowh(‘re els(‘, jut out into the sea, and the 
Tk TK ocean iienetrates the land in 

e ree corres])onding breadth 

Peirnsulas length which attain the 

dimen^lons oi lair-sized seas. 
The iormation seems at first sight almost 
too colossal to guarantee to the adjoining 
part oi the sea an active role. But on this 
point wa* must ahvays bear in mind that 
the tw'o most imj>ortant offshoots of the 
Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf and the 
Kt^d Sea, apjiroach to within a short 
distance of (he Mediterranean, the centre 
of Wc*stcM*n civilisation, like* tw'o feelers, 
virturdly becoming the eastern continua¬ 
tion ol the Mediterranean. 

The geometrical axis of the Indian 
Ocean runs, like that of the other two 
great oceans, from north to south; it 
thus follows a direction whic h at no time 
and ill no place has been strongly marked 
ill the history of mankind. It was by the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf that the 
Mediterranean jieojdes aj)])roached the 
Indian Ocean. Thence their ])ath lay 
south-east to Indonesia, or south-west to 
the coast of Africa. Similarly, then, the 
historic'al axis of the Indian Oc'ean runs 
in the direction of the circlets of latitude. 
It is thc^refore parallel to the great routes 
by which communications have been 
maintained between Central Asia and 
Europe on the one hand, and between 
Oceania and the Malay Archipelago on 
the other. 

The Indian Ocean is, physically, not a 
true ocean. It is unbounded only in the 
direction towards the Antarctic, to which 
it exposes its full breadth. On the north 
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it is enclosed like an inland sea. The 
development, therefore, of oceanic phe¬ 
nomena is one-sided and incomplete; 
and thus the farther one goes to the north 
the more apparent is the transition to the 
character of an inland sea. 

The un]»ridged and unbroken expanse 
ot the Pacific, and still more that of the 
TK r Atlantic, have made them both 
Barriers* until a quite late epoch, in- 
of Water barriers to mankind. 

It is only when the means of 
communication have been highly perfected 
that, ])v connecting the nations, they have, 
to a degree unsuspected before, encouraged 
the impulse of the human race to expand. 
The Indian Ocean, from its shape, which 
is closed on the one side, has never proved 
a i)arrier. Its two corner pillars on the 
south, Australia and South Africa, have 
never felt the need to form relations one 
with the other, and for the countries lying 
to the north it has always been easier to 
avoid it, or to cross it by hugging the 
coast or by cautiously creeping from cape 
to cape. In this way the thoroughfares 
ot the Indian Ocean are strange!5^ unlike 
those of other .seas. 

These thoroughtares, so far as they are 
confinc'd to the sea, resemble chords drawn 
trom ])oiiit to point of a great semicircle. 
They cut the circumference of the ocean 
at the points where the jK)pulation clusteis 
most densely on the coasts. A regular 
sht'af of rays issues from Eastern Africa ; 
one line to Arabia and the Red Sea, a 
second to India, a third diagonally through 
the semicircle from Madagascar to the 
Malay Arthipelago. A lourth line con¬ 
nects Ceylon with Indonesia ; another, the 
Indonesian medley ol islands with Aus¬ 
tralia. F>ut far more important than all 
th'.‘se is that great chord which intersects 
the semicircle, almost jKirallel to the base, 
between the Red Sea and the Suiida Sea, 
and thus cuts all other lines. It is chiefly 
on this route that the history ot the Indian 
Ocean has been made. Both 


Ocean Routes 


the ancient and the modern 


A t world have used this jiatli. 

The land routes also which 
border upon this ocean form a compara¬ 
tively simjfle system, although they are 
naturally less subject to general laws than 
the maritime routes. In Eastern Africa, in 
Arabia, and in the Malay Archipelago, the 
chief land routes have followed the coasts : 
it is only in India and the Malay Peninsula 
that they strike inland. But there are 
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many routes of minor importance, andthe.se 
run in the most diverse directions. This is 
only what must be expected in countries 
of such widely different character as those 
which enclose the Indian Ocean. 

It might be expected that the two deep 
indentations of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf would make coast routes incon¬ 
venient. But this is not the case. Both 
have entrances so narrow as to be cro.ssed 
with ea.se by entire nations and races, 
and it is easy for the land traveller to j)ass 
round the head of either. But in the 
.south the conformation of the land masses 
is such as to make many parts of them 
inaccessible. Both Africa and Australia 
pos.se.ss a comparatively small coast line, 
and there are no natural highways to 
connect the interior of either continent 
wath the .sea. The north, however, with 
the exception of the Arabian [)cninsula, 
is somewhat more favourably situated. 
It is true that the vast peninsula ot the 
Deccan lacks any access to the .sea; but 
to its base, where India tnoper lies in its 
lull breadth, the Indus and the Ganges 
and their enormous river basins form the 
„ , f best international highways in 
world. It lor tune had ever 
Rivers smilcd Oil these river basins 

sufliciently to allow them to lx* 
inhabited by energetic peoples, skilled in 
.seamanship, nothing could have hindered 
them from making fndia jiredominant in 
the politics of the Indian Ocean and tlu* 
Pacific, and imiiressing Indian civilisation 
uj)on the whole of that vast area. 

This brings us to the .salient ])oint in 
the history of the Indian Ocean generally. 
The preliminary conditions to historical 
greatness are already existent, but the 
adjacent jieoples have shown only local 
and spasmodic inclinations to make full 
u.se of them. The native races of this area 
have contributed little to history in com- 
])arison with the foreigners who at oiu* 
time and another have invaded it. From 
millennium to millennium this condition 
has become worse. The im])ortance ol 
the Indian Ocean has declined, while that 
of tlie Atlantic and the Pacific has in¬ 
creased. In these last the white race has 
triumphed over Nature and the inferiors 
of its own species ; but in the Indian 
Ocean white men have met, at the best 
of times, with only a qualified success. 
They have found the peoples by which 
this ocean is bordered too immense and 
too inert for any permanent conquest. 



A Section along tlie Equator A Sectian along SO* South Lat. 

THE BED OF THE INDIAN OCEAN AND CHINA SEA, SHOWING THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Till' RTiiuto })ast ot the Indian Ocean 
is \\ia]:)|)e(l in the .same obscurity as that 
oi most parts ot tlie earth’s surface. We 
are tempted to dwell on the emj^ma in this 
case because more than one in\'esligator 
has been inclined to look for the earliest 
home of primitive man in one part or 
another of this ocean. l>ut it is idle to 
speculate when W(‘ have no materials for 
a conclusion. We must rather take as 
our staiting-])oint the moment when 
pressure, exerted from tlie heart of Asia, 
drove out the inhabitants of its southern 
coasts to find a retuge and a new home on 
the ocean. Supposing this expelled people 
not to have already inhabited Ceylon, it 
could only diverge from the direction in 
which it was pushed, as far as this easily 
accessible island ; any further advance 


over tlu‘ siirtacH? ot the ocean v\as barred 
at once by the want of a bridgi‘. of islands 
leading out to it. 

On the other hand, the exiles might 
roam for vast distance.s toward the 
south-west or the south-east without let 
or hindrance, for neithiM* the road to the 
south-westi‘rn j^art of the Old World nor 
the bridge of islands to the Pacific offered 
any appreciable obstacles, ev’en lor mi¬ 
grating j)eoj)les who possessed little know¬ 
ledge of seamanship. Both paths, indeed, 
had been trodden by that dark race on its 
retreat before the wave of Asiatic nations 
rolling from north to south. Even at the 
present day we find scanty remnants of it 
on Ceylon, as in Southern India itself. 
We find additional traces in Further India 
or Malacca; indeed, with some certainty, 
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even in Southern Arabia. But it is far 
more strongly represented in the Indian 
Archipelago as far as the Philippines and 
Melanesia, and es’en still lurther in the 
east. We tind it on the largest scale, 
however, on tlu^ continent ot Africa, 
where it lorins the cliiet component 
element of th(‘ ]M)j)ulation. 'Iheseinigra- 
The Earl gave the dark-skinned 

Race *** ^ peoples hardly any occasion 
Movements S«'at arhievomenls in 

seamanship. J he passage to 
Ceylon w’as simjile enough ; and lli(‘ 
easterly jiath with its thickly sown clusters 
of islands did not require any jirctensions 
to navigation. Jt is imjiossible to ascer¬ 
tain whether the eaily aiKcstors ol the 
African negroes crossed the ocean on its 
lateral arms, the Persian (iiill and the 
Red Sea, or whether they wc'iit round 
them. Even it the* negrois on their 
march to the new home chose the sea 
route, the It'w miles ot the passage over 
those narrow arms of the sea were no moie 
able to turn them into a nation ol sea¬ 
farers than their old homes on the coasts 
of Asia had seived to lure them out on 
to tht! o])en sea. l£v'en in their iu‘W home 
they remained aloof Irom the ocean and 
a\a‘rse from it. Was it the vast ness ol 
the spaces in Alrica in wliich they lost 
themselves, or were naiitic.il skill and love 
of the sea foreign to the lace ? Th(‘ 
last alternative would seem to be the true 
one, lor at no tiiiu* and in no pl.act' have 
members ot the negro race jiertoinied 
noteworthy feats at s(‘a. In Atrica their 
efforts were exhausted by the occujiation 
ot Madagascar, which was close at hand, 
and of the coast iskands from the main¬ 
land. 

In the island woild ot Indonesia and 
Melanesia even the admixture of Malay 
blood did not raise the dark-skinned man 
above the level ol coasting navigation. 
We have, therefore, little to do with him 
in what follows ; in the sphere o| the 
Historical Ocean he is as iiniin- 

Valuc of I'ortant a factor in the history 
Black Races world as we shall after¬ 

ward find him in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The lands which he inhabits 
may still ])lay a jiart in history ; but he 
has shown little or no ambition to share 
in the life of the outer world. 

In spite of the small historical import¬ 
ance of the black race, its diffusion over 
the countries round the Indian Ocean is an 
event of great significance; it creates 
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in the island realm of South-east Asia 
the ]ireliminary conditions for those in¬ 
tricate mixtures and blendings the result 
ot which we see in the motley conditions 
ol the jwpulation of Indonesia and the 
Pacific world at the jiresent day. The 
dark-coloured racts have never been 
numerous enough there to constitute any 
noticeable (‘heck on a wave of nations as 
it jin'Sses on. 

'fluis, when the ^lalay stream ot nations, 
giving way belore a jiressure from north to 
south, was lorced out to tin* sea from 
the south-east of the .Asiatic continent, 
it did not touch the zone of Indonesia- 
Melanesia without intluciK'ing th(‘ negroid 
ract‘ which it tound then' ; and it did not 
leave the country without carrying with it 
the trac'es ot this jirobablv ])rolonged con¬ 
tact over th(' entire breadth ol the Pacitii' 
to th(' t‘ast. The n*sulis ol this contact 
vary according to the respective locality 
and the duiation of the reciproc'al action. 
Melanesi.aiis and Polyn(‘sians are the 
two ends of th<' scak‘ : the toriner is the 
product of a compk'te fusion of the two 
races, tlu* latter seems to hav(‘ only a 
lugroid tinge. The interme¬ 
diate steps aie numerous and 
varied -Microiu'siaiw, Allure, 
and Xegi itos mark only sharply 
outlined groups in the medley. Indirectly 
the Australian may be reckoned in, for, 
in addition to PolyiK'si.ni iiiiluences, 
.Melanc'sian an* not to be rejected. 

I'he Pacific and the Atlantic ha\'e eacli 
in their turn contributed to develop 
thest' ethnic tyt)(‘s. 11 we retain the 
customaiy division ol the Malay race into 
an eastern and a we^ti'rn branch, the 
classification coinci(U‘s mcjre or less with 
the rcigion of th(‘ two occxins. Ihit while 
the eastern branch saw its historical task 
discharged by the occiqiation ol the vast 
Pacific world, and made hardly any iier- 
ceptible advances into the turmoil ol the 
lustcjry ot mankind, notwithstanding a 
skill in seamanshij) which approached the 
miraculous, the Western Malays, firmly 
planted on their native soil of Indonesia, 
and from the very first efficient and able 
seamen, jiresented a different picture. 
Not only did they advance over the 
Indian ()ccan to Ceylon and Madagascar, 
but in the majority of the homes which 
they permanently occupied jilayed a part 
whose significance is far greater than that 
of their eastern kinsmen and of nearly all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Ocean. 


Contact 
of Primitive 
Nations 



THE INDIAN OCEAN IN HISTORY 


They set loot nowhere on the mainland tcm])erament far keener, under the yoke 
excej)t in the ])eninsiila of Malacca, and of religious ideas, and thus bind him to 
are the true children of the ocean ; if they the native soil in the way in which the 
did not succeed in raising themselves to Hindus were bound, still, under the burn- 
be its acknowledged masters, that is per- ing rays of Indian philosophy, the political 
hajxs due kvss to deficiencies of character energy of the insular ])eo])le was more 
and natural ability than to lh(* division prejudicially influenced than we are or- 
and subdivision ol their homes over so dinarily accustomed to suppose. The 
many islands, and to the ])osilion of the ration share of lh(i Indian 

Malay Archipelago at the meeting point Ocean in the history of mankind 

of two such mighty civilisations as the goes back to distant ages, about 

('hineso and the Indian. It is true that o*‘y which we shall probably never 

the influence of China was mainly confined be able to express a d(*finitc opinion. It 
to the field of commercial jiolitics ; but is in its length and breadth prehistoric*, 
this only made the influence' of India the I.ong ages must have jiassed before the 
wider in its day. This latter reactc'd historically autht'iiticatefi relations of the 
with quite iinjin'cedented vigour upon West and tht' Hast were formed through 
the culture' and the spiritual lile of the the instrumentality of those same Hamitic* 
Wc'stc'rn ArchijH'lago ; and, although it pc'Ojifi's who formerly had barred the 
could not bring the Malay, who was by movement from the Fast to the West. 

THE HISTORIC PERIOD DOWN TO ISLAM 

Indian Ocean has sent out mighty of view is only apparently limited ; in 
armit's ol pc'oples eastward and wc'st- reality it discloses j>rospects of remarkable' 
ward: but those which went westward have* depth and reveals glimjjses of the' rise and 
mostly K'lnaiiK'd strangers to it and kept fall ol nations, such as we never find on 
alool • th(' otlu'rs, in th(' east, ])assed an (‘(pial scab' in the far warier and more 
ra])idlv from its dominion. It has cer- richly diversified fields ol view presented 
taiiily cnatc'd nations; whc'ie this task by the tw'o other great oceans, 
faced it on a large' scab', as in the' .Archi- It is impossible to picture to oneself 
pelago and ill Austialia, it lias had to share' the historical significance ol the Indian 
it with its larger neighbours ; wOiile wdien' Ocean without thinking primarily of the 
the task appealed to it on a small scab', weighty ]>art which the Ked Sea and the 
as on the coasts ol h'ast Alrica and on Persian (iult have been called on to 
Madagascar, there the' result is not (om- iday wdthin this area. These tWT) north- 
mensurate with the dignity and size of th(' westerly lateral arms ol the oci'an are tht* 
ocean. Again, tlu' ])ohti('al activity ol natural canals and the olndous coniu'cting 
the Indian Ocean has nevt'r been jiro- links between east and wc'st. But even 
minent. Where growing nations live, as more than the southern apjaoach to th(' 
in till'w'esti'rn archi])eIago, on Madagascar, great ]\leso])otamian ]>lain, wdiose value 
and on the coasts ol South and East Arabia, would be more clearly realised by us it w'e 
there the. great far-reaching empires are ])ossessed greater details about the trade 
wanting ; and where these exist, as in the of the Rlamites. th(^ ditch-like Red Sea, 
wdiob'of Southern Asia from the Euphrates which reaches close up to the Mediter- 
on the west to the Hrahmajiutra on the ranean WTuid. has facilitated and main- 
east, there is no nautical efficiency or tained this connection. Although in the 
liking for the ojicn sea. What courst' of human history there was a long 
for^Trade movement tlu'i’e has period during wdiich the Red Sea relapsed 

p ^ ® been on the higlnvay.s of the into a ])rofoimd tranquillity, yet no proof 
Indian Ocean is due mainly of its historical value is clearer than the 
to commerce. All the nations which fact that an occ'uiTence so simjfle as its 
ventured out on to the Indian Ocean union with the Mediterranean, which w^a.s 
in times known to history were in- accomplished between 1859 and 1869, 
duced chiefly by commercial objects to restored to it at one blow its old role, 
make such voyages. 'Pile historical role Its busy waters even now, when the East 
of the Indian Ocean must therefore be has been opened to the widest extent, are 
regarded predominantly from the stand- the great link of connection between 
point of the history of trade. The range the eastern and the w^estern worlds. 
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The commerce in tlic north*west of the 


Indian Ocean goes back far into remote 
antiquity. Although the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, with their invincible predilection 
for seclusion, never maintained a per¬ 
manent fleet on the Red Sea, yet they 
repeatedly tried at the most different 
jHiriods to bring themselves into direct 


History 
of Ocean 
Commerce 


communication with the coun¬ 
tries producing the sj)ices which 
they used so much and valued 
so highly—that is to say, with 


Southern Arabia and the eastern horn ot 


Africa. The last king oi the eleventh 
dynasty, Seanchkarn, commissioned Henu 
to fit out an t‘xpe(htion from Coptos to 
“ Punt " : a similar task was entrusted 


to the fleet of Queen llathe])tut about 
I4()0 B.c. on its voyage south. We must 
certainly regard the Egyptians as the 
earliest authenticated navigators of the 
Red Sea and the adjoining parts ot the 
Indian Ocean. Although those isolated 
expeditions, and even the tl(‘ct maintained 
by Rame.ses III. (i,ioo-ii()8). can hanlly 
have served to ])oint out the way to their 
Punic successors, they are noteworthy as 
evidence of a nautical sjurit in a people 
which otherwise was so firmly rooted to 
its own soil. 


The magnet, however, which (hieily 
attracted navigators into this ocean was 
the peninsula ol India. India and the 
Indian Ocean are two inseparable idea>, 
as is shown by the two names. And yet 
this close relationship holds good only 
in a limited sense. The jieninsula to the 
south of the Himalayas is by its geo¬ 
graphical position fitted to rule the 
surrounding seas more than any other 
country which bounds the Indian Ocean. 
Nevertheless, during the course ot its 
history it has never attaimxl a com¬ 
manding jiosition, from its own unaided 
strength, at any rate. Yet the jieninsnla 
is not so vast as to hinder the thorough 
development of its latent strength, repre- 


India the 
Magnet of 
the Nations 


sented by an excessively dense 
population; and the unla\our- 
able configuration ol its coast 
line is not the cause of the 


amazing dearth of • historical influence. 
The fault lies simply and solely in the 
ethnographical coiKiitioiis of India. 

The Indian Aryans never made a 
permanent habit of navigation. India 
never felt the need of seeking the outside 
world ; but it always was destined to be 
the goal for the other nations, by land 
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as well as by sea. From its vast treasures 
it has given to the world more than any 
other country of the earth, but the world 
has had to fetch these treasures for itself. 

The first attempts at direct maritime 
communication with India from the west 
were certainly made by the Phoenicians. 
Even if we ])ut aside the accounts given 
by Strabo of their early settlements on 
the Persian Gulf, and of their emporia 
on Tylos and Arados, yet their trading 
voyages on the north-western Indian 
Ocean go back to the second millennium 
B.c. ; since at the time of the cxjiedition 
sent by Hiram and Solomon to Oj)hir 
from Eziongeber and Elath, the route to 
that mysterious land of gold was well 
known and regularly frecpiented. 

The advance of the Hebrews toward 
the Indian Ocean is, however, more note¬ 


worthy irom the historical standi>oint. 
Though at that early period, and down 
to the Babylonian cajitivity, tlu'y were 
far from being a commercial nation, anrl 
though their ))olitical laiiric* was barely 
consolidated by the end of that millen¬ 
nium. yet under their keen-sighted King 


The Hebrews 
in Indian 
Ocean History 


David they already with set 
}>iir]'>ost‘ secureii Edom, tln‘ 
northern extn'mity ot the 
]^(‘d S('a. The brilli.ml 


siu c(‘ss which attended the Iru'iidl^^ alliance 


of his son Solomon with Hiram, king ol 
'lyre, owing to the above-mentioned 
expeditions, was only the natural r.)ii^e- 
qiiences of David’s policy. 

There is no better laoof ol th(' valm' 


which the Hebrews placed on the access 
to the Indian Occuin than the eagerness 
with which a whole series of stibscqiient 
sovereigns attempted to keep it open. 
As often as the kingdom ol Judah 
was hard jiressed and cut off from the 
sea, it was always one of the first tasks 
of its princes to snbdiic alresh the insubor¬ 
dinate Edomites, or Idunueans^ to rebuild 
the repeatedly destroyed town of Elath, 
and thus to command the (full of Akabah. 


Judah, humiliated and hemmed in by 


Sheshonk I., or Shishak, of Egypt during 
the reign of Rehoboam, showed once 
more a vigorous expansion in 860 b.c. 
under Jehoshapliat, who restored Elath 
and fitted out a new fleet. Then under 


I ehoram the Idunueans regained their 
independence, until Uzziah, or Azariah, 
in the first half of the eighth century, 
subjugated them for the third time, and 
rebuilt Elath. Under Ahaz, about 73 




IHE FORTIFIED CASTLE OF AKABAH NEAR THE VILLAGE OF AKABAH 
The rastle and village of Akabah are 2i miles from the head of the Gulf of Akabah and are supposed to be tbr 
site of the Elath of Scripture the ancient commercial city whence the Jews earned on their trade with India and the East 


lh( i ()1 ludih on the Indi in Oicin loiccd uticit of the jcwish }HO])k meant 
jiilcdloi t\(r tlu IdumcTns hcnccioith tht conclusion of a pciiod whtn foi the 
IKinnnenllv oiuipicl then aiucsti il hist time a intion to which no sc iman 
homts likt qiiilitics oiild be ittiibutcd Ic irnt 

11 k lo b\ till Hibicw nilion ol its ind ucognised with full constlousncss its 

I osition on thi Indiin Ocean muks in own \ ilui to the histoiy ol thi worl I 
impoitint (](Hh in the histoiy ot both With the Phitmcuns thi i isc w is 
In till Instoi} ol till dicclopmcnt of the iltogcthci chtfiunt \iming ilways it 

p()h(\ ind ciMlisitioii ol Judih it commcici il piolit without i>ohtic il powci 
si^nitiis the ilo i ol the fust and only igt thev wcic ditciiel b\ no obsticks Irom 
ol iiniti i (onsiious ind willing ctloits opening uj) new sjihciis \c\ci tiusting 
it exj)insion 111 till diicction ot thi oct in to loicc ioi succis tht\ wcii pist 

Ikin^ du\cn buk into the inteiioi mistusof the iit ol icichinp then goil 

judih w IS dipinid foi ill sun ceding not b\ opposing mmenneu i n\ il but 
timi ol the I ossibihty ol winning i j)osi ly utilising liim Ihcv hid mack lull 

tion in the \oild is i ))ohtiial unity use of the Hcbicws tor this end so loig as 

Ioi till Indiin Ocean howc\ei tint these littc hell i position on the (lult 



THE ISLAND OF GRAIA IN THE GULF OF AKABAH 
The Gulf of Akabah is the eastern bifurcation of the northern end of the Red Sea and is the centre of scenes in sacred 
history with Mount Sinai 29 miles from its western shore its waters are said to have overwhelmed Pharaoh and his hosts 
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of Akabah, and <liey did not hesitate 
then for a moment, although from a 
j)iirely ])olitical point of view they were 
not entirely free agents, to lend the 
Egyptians the support of their commercial 
policy. The results of this alliance ci Imi- 
nafed in the celebrated circumnavigation 
of Africa under Necho II. in boS n.r., 
a feat which throws the most 
vivid light on the boldness 


Phoenician 
Voyage 
Round Africa 


and skil of the Phrx‘ni(‘ian 
mariners. Tht' trade, which 
in the last six centuries before the begin¬ 
ning of our present era m^ver completely 
ceased, cither on the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf or the adjacent ]wts of the 
Indian Ocean, at no tiiiu' wont beyond that 
stage of transit trade whicli it had reached 
at an early time. IVansmitted by the 
most varied nationalities, it remained for 
that n'ason insigniticant, being carried or 
from one intermediate station to another. 
No change was ettected in this respect 
when Darius, son of Hystaspes, completed 
the canal begun by Ranu‘ses II., from the 
Delta to the Red Sea, or when Ptolemy ll., 
Philadelphos (28,1-247), restored the woik 
which had meantime lallen into ruin. 
What difference did it make that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar IT. founded T(*redon at the 
mouth of the Euidirates, primarily for 
trading jnirposes, and inipiancd the 
channels of the Ku{)hrate'^ and Tigris 
for navigation by the construction of 
numerous windings ? His im}novemenls 
were ruined by the rulers of the family of 
the Achcemcnids. Beside^ this, sinc(‘, one 
world empin' after another enslaved 
Western Asia as far as the Nile, the 
Pliamicians had disappeared from the 
Indian Ocean, thus inflicting a loss to 
the wholesale commen'e which the in¬ 
habitants of Southern Arabia, with their 
still very defieiimt means of navigation, 
were, in sj)ite ol all their efforts, (juite 
unable to rej)la(*e. Even the Indian 
campaign of Alexander the (areal, vast 
G eek historical im])ort- 

ance, did not immediately 

Iav&sioa t .... 


of India 


bear the fruits, so far as mari¬ 


time trade went, which the 
conqueror had endeavoured to obtain. 
Egyptian Alexandria itself developed only 
so.Tie centuries after his death into that 
which it ought to have become imme¬ 
diately after its foundation—the focus, 
that is, for the trade between India and 
the Mediterranean, and consequently the 
emporium for the combined trade of the 
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ancient world. But Alexander’s own 
short maritime excursion into the regions 
of the mouths of the Indus, which sym¬ 
bolised his annexation of the ocean ; 
further, the celebrated expedition of 
Nearchus from the Indus to the mouths 
of the Euphrates ; then the attempt of 
the king to open once more the long- 
neglected route from the Persian Gulf 
round Arabia *, his })lan for the circiim- 
navigalion of Africa; finally, the im- 
]>ro\ ement which he made in the naviga¬ 
tion up to Babylon, and the lounding of 
the port of Cdiarax at the mouth of the 
Tigiis—all this bears eloquent testimony 
to the irnjiortance which Alexander attri¬ 
buted to the Indian Ocean, and to the 
part which the newly opened-u]:) sea was 
intended to play in the future schemes 
(>f the conqueror. The early death of the 
monarch brought these plans to an ahnij)t 
end. 

Never! h(‘less, the magnifieently dis- 
])layed activity of the Macedonian ruler 
was not altogether banen ot the results 
which had been expected from it ; on the 
eontiai3% its subsecpient effects drew India 
P and the Indian Ocean out from 

A?*” * the gloom of Oriimtal seelnsion 

**^?..**^ * into the lull light ol Helleu- 
xpe 1 ion Babylon, indeed, 

which, after the removal ot the Seleueid 
cajutal to Antioch ra])idly succumbed to 
the n(‘wly found rival, SeleuciTi or 
Ctesiphon, did not become the jxilitical, 
int'cllectnal, or commercial centre of the 
civilised world at that time. P>ut while, 
!)efore Alexander, India was known to 
the ("ireeks from the meagre accounts of 
a f(*w travellers, after that brilliant epoch 
the maritime communication with the 
East continued uninterruptedly tor nearly 
a thousand years. Favoured by the fai- 
seeing policy of the Ptolemic^', which 
culminated in the construction of the 
canal to the Pelusiac arm of 4he Nile, in 
the lounding of ports on the Red Sea, and 
in securing the old route to Coptos, the 
intercourse ol the West with India now 
rose above the stage of transit trade 
practised for so many centuries ; it be¬ 
came direct, and in its still modest dimen¬ 
sions formed the intermediate ' step to 
international commerce on a larger scale. 
The year 30 b.c., when Egypt was pro¬ 
claimed a Roman province, introduced 
quite new conditions of communication 
over the Indian Ocean. The way to India, 
so rich in ticasures, now lay open and free 
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to a nation whose material requirements, 
in s])ite of all politic self-restraint, had 
increased enormously. The Romans 
therefore made lull and comprehensive 
use of the newly o])ened road. Yet even 
under these altered circumstances their 
intcicours(‘ with the Ead would not have 
gone far beyond the earlier stage had not 
the new rulers by the utilisation of th(> 
monsoons ])roftlal)ly employed a new' 
})ower which at once enabled them to 
rt'uounce lor ('V(‘r tlu‘ hitlu^rto traditional 
coasting navigation. 

The dis('o\(‘ry oi thi^ phenomenon, 
j)eculiai to the northern Indian Ocean, 
which was made about the middle of the 
first ('eiitiuy A.n., is ascribed to the (inadc 
navigator Hippalu^', aft(‘r whom, indeed, 
the south-west monsoon ha > been called. 
On tlie one hand, this tor the first time 
rendered real voyages on lh(‘ high seas 
])f)ssible, and. on lh(‘ oIIk'I hand, th(‘ 
regular altcMiiation ol tiu* two opposite 
winds comjK'lk'd tlu' tra'Iers to adopt a 
R'gulated systt'in ol navigation, which, 
l)esid(‘s, was loo convenient to b(‘ aban- 
donc'd. In the siuc'eeding ]H*riod Indian 

embassic's mi(* no longta'a rarity 
^ . Ill Kcanc', and the Arabian Sea 

Rore*”■' ‘'‘'S'V'- 

Imhello unknown. Alexandria 
also now lealised the intcMitions ol its 
IouiuUm*. Oiu' tact alone filled the hearts of 
the Komaii economists with dec'p con¬ 
cern -tliat this brisk trade did not swell 
the national n‘\i'niie. Evtai then the 
Indian trade displaved the charaetcnistie 
jK'Ciiliarity that the exports were not 
i)alanced by ain' im]>ort‘'. Pliny, In^sides 
Stiabo, makt's the' obs('rv:dion, and uiukr 
Tibeiius the Senate senoudy coTe-idered 
by what nu'asures it ct)uld stem the con¬ 
stant outflow ol Roman gold to tin* East. 

From th(' earlu'st times of which wc 
ha\(' any authentic inlorination tlu' Indian 
Ocean has lu'vei served any jnirpose olher 
than that ol being n road to India, the 
eagerly sought-lor goal ot the West. As 
might be oxjiectcd trom the scanty re¬ 
source's, the results were meagre*, and thc'y 
did not become important until coasting 
navigation w^as abandoned. From that 
moment the aspect of tlu* Indian Ocean 
changed. India ceased to be the goal of 
navigators and exjdorers alternately. 

('eylon and the Oolden Chersonese, or 
Malacca, were now reached from the West, 
and after the second half of the fiist cen¬ 
tury A.D. the merchants of the Roman 
I s 


Coming 
of the 
Chinese 


Emj)ire p(*nctrated as far as Kattigara. 
Whcthoi we are to identify this ])lace, as 
Von Richthofen snppo.se.s, with Tonquin, 
or, as others maintain, with Canton, thctc 
is no doubt that the Romans who readied 
Kattigara came into contact with the 
Cliinese. So, for the first time in the 
period of authenticated history, this 
peoph* is drawn into the affairs 
of the Indian Ocean, where it 
was afterwards to play so 
])roininent a role. 

The elforts of the ('hinesc people at sea 
have already been discussed, ('hinese 
navigation, so far as it touched the Indian 
Ocean, ])reseiits the peculiar feature of 
always advancing toward the west, until 
it came into contact with that of the 
western ]X'oples. This contact is what 
it reqiiin'd, [)ut it avoided any further 
progress or overlap])ing. Accordingly, in 
the f()nrte(‘n to eightcH'ii centuries during 
which we have to consider the Chinese 
intercourse* on the Indian Ocean, that 
ocean has witnessed a drama such as no 
oth(‘r sea can show'. 

11 tli(‘ w’cstern nations limit the area of 
their voyages, the Chinese, in conformity 
with their undeniable commercial spirit, 
lollow them with their merchantmen into 
more vrestern Regions : but it (?nler])rising 
ea|)tains of V'esiern A'-ia or Europe pii.sh 
fuither toward the east, the son of the 
Middle Kingdom gives way without dt‘miir. 
This w'a-> the ('ase in the first cx'ntnrics of 
tile relations between West and East, and 
the dawn oi modern times has .seen tht^ 
same course of events. 

Th(*>e movemeuts take place almost 
rliytliinically. They lollow' one another 
w'ith a regularity which tempts one to 
arrange in harmony with th(*m the rela¬ 
tions ol the Chinese tow'ard the Indian 
(h'can. 'the whole character ol the Chin¬ 
ese deterred them trom navigating it on 
their own initiative, riiey required the 
stimulus given hy the circumstance that 
the mariners ot Western Asia, 
about the year 250 a.d. at the 
latest, gradually discontinued 
voyages to Kattigara and 
contented themselves with seeking nearer 
ports. The threatened loss oi trade 
compelled the Chinese to follow the 
barbarians to the West. In the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. wc find them at 
Penang in the Malacca Straits. Toward the 
end of that century they reached for the 
first time Ceylon, the only point outside 
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the region of their native ocean which 
had any great attraction for them. In 
Ceylon, however, they saw the germs of 
that l^uddhist doctrine wliich exercised 
the most powerful formative influence on 
their own civilisation. Not content with 
this goal, which they again and again 
strove to reach, they came by the middle 
p - of the fifth century as far as 

° Persian Cult and the town 
Vo;r;., liuphra.es; 

later, we find them, if we may 
believe Edrisi, even at Aden and other jiorts 
of the Red Sea. The expeditions ot the 
Chinese to Persia and ^Mesopotamia ended 
about the year 700, while their ships did 
not withdraw from ('(‘vlon, which, in this 
interval, had develojK'd into a flourishing 
emporium betwt'en East and West, until 
the mi(IdU‘ of the eighth century. 

Th(‘ sev(‘n (entnries in v\hich we first 
notice the pendulum-like oscillations ot 
('hinese maritime eiiter[)rise saw con- 
sid(‘rable changes iirthe i'>owers of Western 
Asia, by whom the trade with China was 
conducted. H(‘re, too, as always in his¬ 
tory, the Chinese were the permaiK'iit 
factor. Ajiart from tlu* jieople known m 
lat(M' times under tli(‘ name of the Malays, 
who, by sharing in the voyages to (^‘ylon, 
be('ame important competitors with them 
111 the second period, tlie ( hinese were for 
the whole time tlu' undisjnited beanas of 
the trad(‘ directed toward the W('st. Hut 
in the West there were fai-reaching revo¬ 
lutions. There tlu’ (irc’co-Roman trader 
was being oust(‘d more and mort* by 
nations which, although long settled on 
the borders of the Indian Ocean, had only 
just turned their attention to si'a traffic. 

In the first plac'e we must luae mention 
the Indians themselves, who then, ])erhaj)s 
lor the first time in the course of their 
history, so uneventful in foreign policy, 
ventured to any laig(‘ (wtent upon the 
sea. We may form our own opinions as 
to their share in the expeditions to Malacca 
. and the Archipelago, but there is 

of the * doubt that they did not regard 
India! the s|.londicl cloydop- 

ment of W estern trade which was 
taking place at their own gates. 

By tar the greater jiart of this trade 
jiassed into the hands of Persia, after the 
powerful dynasty of the Sassanids (227- 
651) had raised that kingdom to the rank 
of a great Power. Hut Persia commanded 
only one of the two sea routes leading 
from India to the West—that across the 
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Persian Gulf. Of this it soon gained 
absolute possession ; and the monojioly 
remained for a long time in its hands, for 
neither the Indians nor the vigorous 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Hira 
(210-O14) had any other route available. 

Idke the Persian ships themselves, the 
Indian and Arabian merchantmen sailed 
to Ceylon, where they reccuved the wares 
brought there by Chinese junks, more 
especially silk, cloves, aloes-wood, and 
sandal-wood, in cirder to carry them 
directly across the Persian (lulf. On the 
other hand, t!ie Persian dominion did not 
extend, either at the time of the Sassanids 
or later, over the stuond route to the West, 
that of the Red Sea. The traces, Hkmo- 
fore, of Rome’^ former command ot the 
seas wer(‘ preserved lieu* th(‘ long(*st. Th(' 
far-famed city of Ih'renua' 'IVogloflytice 
flourished down to tlu* fourth century ; 
and even in the days of Jiisfinian the ships 
of the East Roman Jhn])ire sailed yearly 
from Klisma and th(‘ ancient Jilath to 
India. Owing to the unusiiall\' firm 


Strength 


))()sition of the Ptasians in 


. „ . the Euphraf(‘> \’alle\' all at- 

Trade fempis to break through their 
monopoly of the manfimt* 
trade on this, the shortest, rout(' vvaua* 
always tutik‘. Tlu' R(‘d Si‘a ]>n‘sented 
itself as the only a\'(Mmc of approach 
to the Far Past, 'i'he small shipping 
industry of Khsma and Elath was 
quite unable to me(‘t the immense 
requuements of the luxurious Byzantine 
court as well as those of th(‘ civilised 
world ot the MediftMianean. Justinian 
looked for and found allies geogra])hically 
more favoured in the Ethiopians of the 
friendly Axumitic kingdom, whose position 
at the entrance of the Indian Ocean as 
well as at that of tlu- Rt‘d Sea naturally 
suggested the transit trade. 

The atti'iiipt, lU'vertht'less. failed. Many 
Greek merchants, mdc'ed. W(‘nt down to 
.\duhs, and actually crossed m'er to India 
in Ethiopian shi])s ; y(‘t they did 
not succeed m imjiairing the lAasian 
mono})oly to any ajipreciable extent. 
The Persians in the course of centuri(‘s 
had established themselves too firmly in 
the Indian jiorts to be ousted by the com¬ 
petition of an unadventurous and uninflu- 
ential ])eo|)le from the position which they 
had laboriously acquired. So far as the 
Indian Ocean is concerned, the Persians 
seem rather to have derived fresh strength 
for further advances from every attack. 
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of Balboa and the expedition of Magalhaes 
for the Pacific, the eastern voyage ot 
Vasco da (kuna was ior the Indian Ocean- 
an event, tliat is, of ihemost telling imjK)rt- 
aiice for all succ'ceding time. Jkit while 
those events in the history ot the first 
two ()ceans are unmatclu‘d lor their (ar- 
reaching influence, the discovery of the 
Wiiy round the Caj)e docs not stand aloia* 
in its importance tor the Indian Oc(‘an. 

The ])ioueers of Ikiropc’ found that they 
had l)cen antici])ated by Islam, which in its 
whole life and being belongs to the Indian 
(h'can. Oil a .\’ictonous march of m- 
coinparal)l(‘ swiftness if bor(‘ 
of the l^rophet 
to the siiores 
of the Atlantic. 
and it toucher! 

(he Pacific with 
its most easltM n 
offshoots : but 
only in the 
legion of the 
Indian Ocean 
did it attain a 
vigorous and 
unhinrlereJ dc‘- 
v'elopment of 
its strength 
and, moie im- 
])ortant still, 
only there w'as 
it able to 
spn'ad itst'Il 
over the surtaci' 
of the oei'an. 

It is not to 
be assumed (hat the Aralis sailed (he 
si‘a for the fust time after the Ih'gira. 
Such a view is contradicted not only 
by the migralion bv sea of tlu‘ (ie-e/ 
nations of South Arabia to the highlands 
of Abyssinia, but by the navigation 
of the peoplf's of Hira and Aden, and by 
many other facts. Hut at no period before 
Mahomet do we find in them even an 
inclination to that deliberate oversea 
policy which is so characteristic ot the 
Arabian world during the whole age of 
the caliphs and later. 

Four years after the Proj)het’s death 
the Neo-Persian kingdom lay shattered 
on the ground, struck down by the powerful 


VASCO DA GAAA 

hand ot Dinar. If seemed almost as if, 
und(‘r the new conditions and in the warlike 
turmoil ot that time, the Indian Ocean 
w'ould relajise into that state t)f insignifi¬ 
cance from w'hich it had only slowly 
emerged in the course of the last few 
centurii^s ; for at this same time, (>41, 
the rest of Nearer Asia and (wam KgyjU 
fell a victim to the Mohammedans. 

The Indian Ocean thus had become an 
Arabian Sea ; from Suez and Massowah 
on the w(‘st as far as flu* Indus delta 
on th(' east its waves, at tlu‘ time, of the. 
Ommeiads and the Abbassids. beat on 
shores ovtM' which tlu' caliphs ruled. 
Ill this way the whole commeri'e of W'est 
with Fast, (lie world comuKree of that 
day, lay in tlv,‘, 
hands of the 
Arabs alone, 
h'or lh(‘ first 
time siiK'e the 
Indian Oi’eaii 
has jilayed a 
part ill th(' 
authentic a t e d 
history of man¬ 
kind, the ap¬ 
pearance of the 
.Arabs on tln' 
sc'ciu' ('ompels 
(he oiisirver to 
du'ide his field 
of view-. In 
addition to tin* 
r()ut(^ fnjin w'cst 
to east, which 
hitherto has 
been (‘xclu- 
sivt'ly tn'ated, 
one of the routes which passC', through 
tlu* northern pail of tlu* ocean from 
north to south now^ claims serious 
eoiisider.ition. We ha\(*, in fact, to deal 
W'ith the encroachment of the Aiabs 
on tlu* coast of Jiast Atricii. It is on 
this })articular region that the Arab 
peojd(' has longest asserted its capacity 
to H'sist the wairld jiowers ot modern 
tinu's. 

The expansion of the Arabs toward 
the East during the age of the Caliphate 
must still be regarded entirely from the 
.^tandjxfint of the rec'iprocal relations 
between Eastern and Western Asia. 
Possessing a large number of the best 
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harbours of the Indian Ocean, among 
them those which commanded the East 
Indian trade, the Arabs saw themselves 
compt'lled to turn their attention more 
and more to tlie sea, and primarily to the 
eastern ocean. We find Arab fleets on the 
west coasts of India as early as ^>37 ; but 
tlu'ii it was inpHTatively necessary to 

de})rive the Persians, who evtai 

ra lan ^ ^lic tall ot the Sassaiiids 

Traders in r ■1 1 1 1 

, .. wi're a formidable naval ])ower, 

of tilt' supremacy m the 
Indian Ocean. 'Hie Arabs did not conquer 
India liy tht* s(‘a route, and tailed to drive 
out ()1 the held the conqietition of the 
P(‘rsians. in s{)ite of the founding of Basra,' 
or Bas.sora. and Bagdad, winch testifii's 
tf> their }H)h‘licaI ion'sight and their know¬ 
ledge of tiu‘ geographical requirement 
of coinnK'n e. For more than two centuries 
their h(‘ets jilouglual the wateis ot the 
Indian Ocean in jieaceful harmony with 
the Persian merchantmen. During the 
first (IcH'adcs of the Cali]diate (‘ra. this 
navigation kept to the paths which had 
b(‘en followed from the Sassanid ag(‘. It 
:lid iiv)! go iH'yond ('(‘ylon : at that time, 
indeed, the voyag(‘s of the Chinese still 
extended to th(‘ IVrsian (lulf. 

About th(* year 700, Arabs and Persians. 
(‘ncour.ig(‘d by improvements in ship¬ 
building and the knowledge ot the com¬ 
pass wliii h th(‘v tlu'u probably acephred, 
advaiK'ed fioldly o\'er the Bay of Bengal 
and reacht'd the shrires of Cfiina. In 
cori'esjxindeiK'e to this l(.rwaid movement, 
aiif] true to their custom ot penetrating 
only so far as was risquisite for the mam- 
tenaiua* ot commercial intiacourse, the 
Chinese at oiiee ])rocei‘ded to narrow the 
extent ot their vowages more and more. 

Although the Chinese held aloot. the 
Indian ()c('an by no mi'ans became 
desiM'ted. For even if the Pacific, was 
closed to the' Persicins and Arabs in the 
ensuing ])eriod, yet they found in Kalah, 
on the Strait of Malacca, a ])lace where 
. the trade with the Chinese 

could be transacted until these 
of Chinese . . 

y, latter once' more sought out 

voyages Ceylon and 

the ]X)rts ed Malabai. This renewed 
advance of the Chinese is the last of tlu'ir 
rhythmic movements on the surface of 
the Indian Ocean. It began in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, when 
Kublai Khan gave a great stimulus to 
navigation. The ponderous junks of the 
Chinese, ju.sl as in the second age, whose 
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beginnings lay some 900 years back, once 
more sailed in large fleets toward the 
west. Ceylon remained their terminus, 
as of old, but the pow('rful and flourishing 
]>orts of Cc'ilicut and Ormuz became also 
the objects of their voyages. These were 
primarily intended for trade, without, 
however, excluding other enterjirisc's. 
'fhe Chinese' tlic'n attempted what they 
had never jirevioiisly done' on the watcu's 
of the Indian Ocean—they actually under¬ 
took one voyage ot disco\'ery as far as 
Makdishu, in East Africa, and in the tiist 
half of the fiftt'cnth cc'ntnry the moiKU'c hs 
of the Ming dynasty subjugated Ceylon. 
This was the culminating point of ( hiiu'se 
acti\aty in tlie Indian Oci'an. 

By the' middle of tie' hftc'eiith century 
China disajqx'ared again from the' Indian 
Ocean, and this time* ])e'rm:in('ntly. d'he 
attenqds repexitedly made* bv the* Chiiu“se* 
during a p<‘nod (>1 moie* than one* thousand 
y''ars to rt'inain in tone h with (la* nations 
of the* W(‘st bore* but little* fruit, eillie*r 
for the West or lor the* blast. 

On the* othc'r hand, the* Malay pe'opfe*, 
w’hich is characfe‘ris(*d more* than any 
ut 1 Ov ill fhe* h'astern He'im- 

t ^phe*i(' b\' nautical s))irit and 

iKe East Ix’Kan .■it tins tunc 

to enu'rge from its pre\-ious 
obse'urity. The* voyagi's whic h the* Malays 
had undertake*!! at that early period, 
whe*n the* (. hiiu'^e' lor the first tune' 
adxane'ed far bc'vond the Str.iits ot 
Malae'ca tenvards the wt'*st, were e*e*rtainly 
not the*, fust m the*ir InFtorv : but wa* 
jx)sse".s no exact information on tlr* 
'subject. We* eaan, howe'ver, traea* wath 
tolerable* cle*arne'ss how^ the W’estern 
Archipeiago, and Java in j)articnlar, 
early came into cc'rtain relations with 
India, 'riiither Ihahmanisni and Budd¬ 
hism had both found the'ir way. 

It was only at the mome'ut wiien the* 
Malays, fiom a corre*ct a})|are*ciation of 
the narrowmess of their jiolitical and 
economic l)asis, withdrew^ from the island- 
world to the long since abandoned main¬ 
land that they ae'(juire*d strength and 
opportunity to affect the destinies of their 
seas. I'hc founding of Singapore from 
the old empire of Menangkabau in 1160 
is in fact the starting-poinf of their power, 
which, in the course of the next centuries, 
extended to a large ])art of Indonesia, 
and found its most conspicuous expression 
in the prosperity of Malacca, founded in 
1252, through which for many centuries 
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the whole commerce from west to east 
passed. 

An unkind dis])cnsation ordained that 
the Malays should not succeed in develop¬ 
ing on a larger scale their hereditary 
nautical abilities. Hardly were they ])re- 
jmied lor a more comiirehensive oversea 
])oh(’y, when the era dawned which 
revolutionised all the existing conditions 
on th(' Indian Ocean—the era of its ojien- 
ing up by the Muropeans from west to 
hAa'U before tliis, [)iracy had been 
gieatly (‘steeined by the Malays, and it 
luH’anie luaicelorth their almost exclusive 
o(('uj)alion : by this involuntary stt'p the 
Malays rehiupushed any historical idle 
ni th(‘ higher sense. 

Only <)n(‘ teat on a larger scale was per- 
lornied by the Malays within the limits 
ot the Indian Ocean : this was their settle¬ 
ment ()l the large island of Madagascar, 
dins migration iioin their original homes 
in tlu' Indian ArchijK'lago is mainly 
j)rehistori<' : tli(‘ datt*s assigned to it vary 
b(‘tw(‘(‘n tlx' lii'st and the twelith centuries 
A. 11 . d west ('I'll coasts of the ocvaii even 


at tills glooniv p('i iod did not shale the late 


Settlement 
of Africa 
by Arabs 


ot th(‘ east side, which con- 
tiiiiK'd to 1)(‘ a complete blank 
so tar as history is ('onccTiied. 
Although the (jix'ck traders 


i'lnally kejit alool, yc't the Arabs, who had 


eaily sailed Irom Uk'ii emporiums in 


\'(Mn(‘n to the south, did not e(*ase until 


])ast the S(‘eond eentiiry a.d. to navigate 
(‘nerg(‘tieally the east eoast of Africa, 
even lar below' the e(]nator. j^etoie the 
advent ol tlie rro})h(‘t tlieir voyages were 
dir(‘et(‘(l exclusively to eomnuM cial objects. 
Ihit Inlly a ({'ntiiry altei the Hegira the 
eonnection with the south, which was 


lornu’rly only loose, was drawm tighter ; 
wIkmc prevKMisly simple tactories had 
(existed, one lortilied tow'U after another 


now' sprang up. Round these tow'iis 
weie gronjK'd kingdoms, ol small size, 
it is tnu‘, but nevertladess able largely to 
inilnenee and ebange the nationality and 
eiisloms, the religion and tyi>e, of the 
,s(‘ltled population. Makdichu and Harawa, 
Malindi and Mombasa, but especially 
Kilwa-Kisiwani, which flourished tor many 
years, w'ere the centres of these states, by 
whose maintcuiance for fully nine hundred 
years the Arab nation has given tlu^ most 
brilliant proof of historical strength and 


})crmanence. 

Down to modern times the shajx' of the 
Indian Ocean was completely misrepre- 


.sented. It was imagined to be an inland 
.sea, a long, narrow channel, which, joining 
the Red Sea, tonned, as it w'ere, a pro¬ 
longation of the Mediterranean turned 
tow'ard the south. While the north shore 
of this marvellous basin is re])reseiited 
by the south coast of Asia, it W'as supposed 
that the boundary on the south was 

, - supplied by the (xmtiuent ol 

M.S akes of 

twisted round in early 
grap ers niaj)S, and made to run due 
east and west at its southern extremity, 
and to join the south ot Asia soinewhere 
in th(‘ h'ar ICasl. 

This erroneous concejitiun b(‘cani<^ 
momentous for the hisfory of mankind 
w'hen it w\is pcrpetuateil by J^tolcmy, 
whose cosmographic system w'as tlu? 
main source of the geographical knowledge 
of the early Middle Age^. The Arabs, 
the direct beiis of the gieat geographer, 
adojited without criticism liis tacts and 
his blunders, and thus acce]>ted the 
tradition that the Indian Ocean was an 
inland sea, although the' direction of tlx* 
Somali and Zanzibar coast must have 
been lamiliar to thcan. 

The Indian Ocean in this IMohanaii' 
shape lu'came important lor the hi'^tory ot 
the human race in two ways. The one 
part ol Its i( 31 e ended in the jiolitical 
achievements ot tine Arabs on tlu‘ east 
eoast ot Afru'a, ot which the extent was 
perhaps conditioned not only by the causes 
alread}^ mentiont'd, hut also by the very 
natural desire ol the conquerors to k(‘(‘p 
in loLieli with the nivOther co'cutry. Apait 
from these settlements the Indian Ocean is 
ini'K.)iiant for the tabic of the “ Terra 
Australis,” the unknown southern land, 
with which it was associated. The idea 
of this contiiK'iit, mainly derivt'd from 
Ptolemy, wdio gave the name ot the luhi- 
o})iaii Australia to the siqiposed southern 
.shore of liis land-girdled Indian Oet'aii, 
W’as taken u]) by the Arabs, who gave the 
w. . , r unknown land the name of 


Misled by 

Ptolemy s ag(mcy of the 

Arabs, partly directly, the 
myth wasado])ted into tbti geography of the 
scholastics, and at the close of a troublous, 
but in many res}iects sterile, period 
remained as a problem which the Middle 
Ages had acquired no claim to solve. 

Although it was a mere fancy to lliink 
of tlie Indian Ocean as an inland sea, 
still its influence in history has practically 
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THE INDIAN OCEAN IN MODERN TIMES 

THE COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 


T O tlu* ni('n of to-day the diffurcnro 
l)(‘tvv(‘cii th(‘ physical and Hu* liistorical 
ocean i" no longer familiar. As the waves 
of thi‘ one ocv an inini’le ireely witli <hoseof 
tin- otliei, so the cm rents of world com¬ 
merce', and aKo of world history, flow 
micheckc'd from one' to tlie other. Both, 
ind(‘t‘d, move* on specially favoured j)aths, 
]»nt thesi' paths encin h' the whole ^dohe ; 
llu'V (MOSS th(‘ sea in tlu‘ diiee'tion whiedi 
(‘ach man choosi's, tlu' f'sst'ntial ft'atiire 
of true' inti'inatlonal commeM'ce. 

Foil]' hundred years have sjxal sincM* this 
change m the character (d the oceans— 
not 111 iiKMi’s ideas about th(‘m—was com- 
jileted ; a short s])an of tune comjiared 
with th(‘ millenniums that prece'ded. They 
have brought infimte'ly miK'h to the 
Atlantic as well as to th(‘ Ikuific, to (‘ach 
certainly mort' than to the Indian Ocaain : 
neve rthele‘s>.. the sum total of the* historical 
im])ortanr<‘ of the two former is not 
j^rea1(‘i than that of the* latte'r. 
In tlu'ir case' also, a new 


The Era 
of Oceanic 
Discovery 


e'l'a be't^ins with the Euro¬ 
pean voya.Gjes of discovery. 
One' is teiiijih'd at hrsl si4;ht to say that 
the opposition ot the maritime nations to 
the white invader has be'e'n more' de'fer- 
mined than that of nations living; inland 
or ne^le'ctin^ the' usc of the* sea. But such 
a generalisation must be' qualifle'd by 
e'.\('ej)tiems so imjiortant as to red> it of 
nearly all its value. It is true that the 
Azte'cs and Peruvians sueTiimbed to the 
onslaught of the whitens still more feebly 
than the Indians ; but China, in .spite of 
many storms, still stands unshahen in any 
re'spe'ct. On the^ other side, tlie o])po.sition 
was nowhere slighter than from the Poly¬ 
nesians : the distribution of a sparse 
])e)])ulation over an immense area from 
the very first prevented any war Ix'ing 
waged. Again, the geogra])hical condi¬ 
tions of India and Indonesia are similar on 
both the east and west; yet their dealings 
with tlie white' races have been of the most 
different descrijHion. So far as the Indies 
are concerned, we must abandon the idea 


of treating the' ocean as an important 
influenee' on tlie course* of history. It is 
in the' facts of re'ligious and juditical 
’de'velojimenf that we* must .seek for the 
re'ason why, in India })ro])er, native civili¬ 
sation succumbed to the slightest shock 
from without, while in Indonesia it found 
a safe refuge*. The Arabs at the time 
whe'ii \\Msce) da (lama, after his 
memorable* Noyage to Calicut, 


Allured 
by India's 
Riches 


set foot on the soil of India, 
repre'sented the* dominant reli¬ 
gion of the* Indian Ocean, and ])osse\s.sed 
the monopoly of commereM’al intercourse so 
far as it connected the Indian world with 
the Wc'st. Not me*re'ly did the fabulous 
prosperity of C airo anel Ale.xandria, the 
power oi Venu'e, (ienoa, and Pisa, of 
Barcelona and Florence, tin' splendour, in 
short, of the Me'dite'rranean world of those 
time's, rise and fall with this trade, but the 
economic life of Northe'rn Eurojic as far as 
(jermany and h'landers was materiall}^ 
affected by it. The whole We^st, indeed, 
betwee'ii 1200 and 1500 lay under the spell 
of the trade with India. 

At the moment ot the landing of Vasco 
da Ciama, the Arabs re*cognised the de^s- 
pe'rate danger which thiTate'ued their 
siqwemacy. In the succeeding jieriod 
their resistance to the intruders wtis more 
obstinate and lasting than that ofle'ivd by 
the natives ol India, who were unfamiliar 
with the sea. Even the Ottoman Turks, 
who in 1517 by the* conquest of Egy])t bad 
entered upon the heritage of the Mame¬ 
lukes, knew perfectly wvl] that Egypt w'as 
worthless to them unless they 
possessed complete liberty of 
^ movement on the Indian Ocean, 
cci en truth W'as, how^ever, first 

brought home to them by the Venetians 
and Oenoese, who lost their main 
source of jirosperity with the interruption 
of the Levantine trade. The attempts, 
accordingly, of the Turks to regain that 
liberty of movement were less persistent 
than would have been desirable in the 
interests of all the Mediterranean states. 
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The Turk’s 
Destroying 
Hand 


Far from overthrowing the power of the 
Portuguese, tliey were unable even to 
break through the blockade of the Red 
Sea, wliich the new-comers maintained 
for some decad(*s. The Red St^a, therefore, 
relapsed temj^orarily into the condition of 
a backwater ; at the same 
time tlie heavy hand of the 
Turk, spreading d(*ath every¬ 
where, fell on its northern exit. 

From the fifteenth to the mneteenth 
century the Indian Ocean by no means 
served the j)ur]'Ose ol a common thorough- 
tare. Tlu‘ Portuguese for more than a 
century legarded it as their own st‘a. 
b"or whil(‘ the ianioiis Pull of Alexander 
VI., limiting Spanish c‘nter])rise to the 
lands and seas vvc'st ol the A/orC'', had 
been withdiawn m the very year when it 
was issued, still Portugal and Sjiain had, 
within a tew years of this abortive attempt 
at demarcation, ('ome to an agreement in 
which the jnincipleof th(‘ Papal judgnuait 
was recognised: and the New World was 
partitioned betwet'ii these, the two gieatest 
maritime and ('olonising Powcms of the age, 
by the tracdiig ol an imaginary Irontier to 
the west ot the ('aj)e ^'erde Islands. 

The })ost-roliimbian age did away 
with this, as with so many otluM' ideas. 
In colonial history betwc'eii ihoo and 
we liear ol no ionsKhaahle region, exceld 


the sea of Central America, wdiicli was 
more obstinately contested than the 
border lands and islands ot the Indian 
Ocean. And as it it were not enough 
that the European nations should rush 
lorward to seciiie for themselves the 
lu'ritage of Portugal, the Arabs from 
Maskal step])ed vigorously on the scene 
alter it)t)o, and after eighty years of war 
waested once more the central coast of 
East A Inca Irom the detested Euro])ean. 

This int(‘rnational compi'tition ends at 
the moment when the ])ohtical etpiilibrium 
wa^ disturbed in lavour ol England, under 
whose dominion it was now destiiu'd to 
])ass lor till' whole succt‘edmg ])eriod. 
This disturbance was ])roduced liy an 
(“veiit which in its later developnu'iits has 
controlled the w'hole snbseijnt'ut history oi 
the oc<*an and the sin rounding conntiii's— 
tlu“ fust ac(]uisition ol t(‘rritory in India by 
Ihatain. 11 widnsar in mind that Irom K^gS 
to ]Kist the middle ot th(‘ eighteenth cen¬ 
tury th(‘ ])o1itical aedivity ol tin* luiropean 
Powers was sj)ent on the lounding ol mere 
lactory colonies, wdnch could not secure to 
any ol th(‘ jiarticipatmg nations a broad 
(•('onomic basis or any sujireniacy, we 
may s(‘e in Rolun t ('h\(*’s decisive vitdory 
at Plassey, on J niu' J^rd, 1757, th(‘ 
beginning ol a n(‘\v era both loi India 
and lor the Indian ()cean. 


THE BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


'^flE age wdiich stalled wath the victory 
ot Plassey w'as inaugurat(‘d, lirst by 
tlie Peace of l^'lris ol February loth, i7f)J, 
when that very France, to which a 
Du])leix had opened out such glittering 
prosjiects, renounced for ever the posses¬ 
sion of India and consc(|U(‘ntly the su- 
])remacy in tla^ Indian Ocean : and next 
by the dissolution of the ITench East 
India Comjiany in 1770. In this way the 
only Eurojiean rival wdioin Etigland had 
then to consider wais finally driven Irom 
the field. England could now look to the 
realisation ot her aim, wdiich w^as ti) inijuess 
on the Indian Ocean the stam}) oi a 
British sea—of a central sea, that is, 
round which the Asiatic, African, and 
Australian branches of the British world- 
empire might cluster. Gigantic as this 
conception must have a]:)])eared to the 
(‘ighteenth century, yet it was actually 
realised a hundred years after the with¬ 
drawal of the French from India. Im¬ 
mediately before the opening of the 
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Siuv. Canal England did not, it is ti m*, 
possess all the shores ot the Indian Oct'an ; 
i)ut there w’as no power which could 
disjMite her supKanacy single-handed. 

I'he historical im])ortance ot the Indian 
Ocean culminates during tho^e Inindred 
yiuirs from the tact that tlieii it w'as 
mainly sought and won for its own sake ; 
it W'as only alter the ojKming uj) of East 
Asia that it sank more and more into the 
}K)sition of a thoroughfare. The activity 
of its indigenous jiojnilation, although it 
W'as not less vigorous than in the lore¬ 
going age, recedes into the background 
. .. compared with that of the in- 

Ocean waders from outside. Tlie 

Highway of events lay now, as 

earlier, exclusively on the west 
coast of the ocean, and it ended in the 
lounding and growth of the sultanate ()f 
Zanzibar, the keystone to the fabric of poli¬ 
tics and civilisation raised by the Arabs in 
the Indian Ocean. Hardly was the struc¬ 
ture completed, when it cracked in every 
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joint. While the ocean ])reviously had l»ecn 
a remote gulf, with one single approach far 
down at the Ca]K*, it was brought, through 
the artificial strait of Suez, far nearer to 
the section of mankind which required 
ex])ansion ; and in i)lace of the Latin 
nations, which, dogged as they were, had 
grown weary Irorn the colonising work of 
('enturies, the fresh and re^solute Tiuitonic 
races step]K*d forward. The Moslem huh 
vvark, laboriously reared by the work of 
a thousand years at the (eastern entrance 
lo the Dark Continent, rapidly fell to the 
ground. 

'I'he establishment of her ])Osition in 
India has marked out for (ireat Britain 
a definite road by which to maintain com¬ 
munications with her Australian colonies ; 
she must enfleaxour to ])rotect the 
a}ij)roa('h at all })Ossibl(‘ jioints, as well as 
lo command the surlac(‘ of the adjacent 
sea. 'J'h(' Portuguese and I)iit('h, (‘V(ai the 
Fiench. had already tried to do so. The 
I’ortuguese had laid their hands on 
numerous jiarts of llu* west coast oj 
Alru'a, from Madiura and Arguin in the 
north as iar as Beiiguela in tlie south, 
and had also made basis on the 


Guarding 
the Rond 
to India 


east coast horn Sotala to Mak- 
(hsliLi and Socotra. 'I'lie J)utch. 


with b(*tter disi’ernment, made 
the soutlii'm extremitu's ot .Africa and 
India, the C'apc' ot (lood Hope (i()Oj 
and and ('eylon (i()02- I7()f)) tlie 

('ontre of their system ol delenct*. and at 
the same time look care to occupy Mau¬ 
ritius (i5()(S~i7io) and Delagoa ILiy (1721). 
h'or France linally the islands, ^ladagascar 
and Its iieiglibours, were intended to 
jirotect the load to India, at least in the 
south ol the Indian Ocean. 

The British wert! lar from lollowing in 
these steps directly alter the beginning ot 
Iheir Indian sovereignty ; on the contrary, 
tor decades St. Helena was still reckoned 
as a suthcicnt base on the long route 
round tlie ('ape. Even the' first occujia- 
tion of Cape Colony (17(15 -1802), which 
was merely the result ot jealousy of the 
French, had not yet OjKMied the eyes of 
F'nglish Mini.stcr.s to the value ot South 
Atrica for the Indian Ocean ; they would 
hardly otherwi.se have given it back to 
the Batavian Rcquiblic. It w%as only the 
agitation of keen-.sighted politicians like 
Lord Wellesley, who as far back as 
1798 had clearly expressed his opinion 
thal India was untenable without the 
Cape, and still more the attacks on the 


British colonial empire executed or 
})lanned by Napoleon 1., which brought 
about the resolution to secure it. 

Great Britain, theix'fore, in i8ob, rajiidly 
antici]Kiting Najioleou’s intention of occu- 
jiyingthc Cape, jilanted her foot once more, 
and this time linally, on South Africa. 
This stej) decided the wiiolt* furtln'r ccmrsi^ 
„ , ol events on the Indian Ocean, 

p . (ireat Britain is now supieme 
remier ^ apex ol tlie 

Position .11 I L 1 

grt'at inland s(‘a. but also at 

the ('onier jiillais at its base. In this way 
she has not only accjiiiied an imj)regnal)le 
defensive position, but she, bt*ycmd all 
other natkms, is m the position to guide 
the destmu's of the Indian Ocean. 

Napoleon’s expedition to Fgy]>l, w'hich 
iindoiibtcjdly w’onld hav(‘ attained tin* 
desired end had France Ix'cn a match for 
England by s(‘a, must be considc'ivd as 
coinparativi'ly the most eventtnl of llic'se 
ojH'i'atioiis. But its results wa*iv very 
dillVrtmt liom w'hat had Ineii anticipated. 
It reminded England ot the vnhieralile 
point in lua' jiositioii : and trom this time 
British polic y was naturally guided by the 
ho)H‘ of securing the Red Sea. 

Cii'eal events ('ast their shadow's before' 
(^ven in the history ol the sea'-. The 
plan ol rutting the isthmus ol Su('/ was 
mooted diiniig Napoleon’s stay in Egypt, 
and was ne\er again allowc'd to drop. 
The re])()se in whicli the Red S('a liad been 
left lor thiee hundred yc'ars was rudc'ly 
shattered now that the inten'st ot Eniopc' 
was cemcentrail'd on it. It became appar¬ 
ent thal direci commnmcations wc're to be 
reopened between the Mediteirancan and 
the Far East. Oiicc moic tlie allentiou 
of till' colonial Powers w'as concentrated 
on the north-west coriK'r of the Indian 
Ocean. In 18 jf) the Biitish occupied 
Aden, the emporium at tlu' eutiaiici' of thi' 
Red Sea which had tlounshcd in the old 
days of .sailiiig-sliips. At the inonH'ul 
- W'hen the construction ot the* 

of canal could no longer be ])re- 

e , vented, she firmly planti'd lier- 

s(.m1 on Benin m the straits ot 
Bab el Mandeb in 1857, almost at the 
same time included iu her dominion the 
Persian (iulf. 

The expedition ol Napoleon had show'n 
Great Britain how' in-ecure her Indian pos¬ 
sessions were, so soon as h'ranci' or any 
other Power set foot in Egypt. Accor¬ 
dingly, after the battle of the Pyramids, 
on July 2i.st, 1798, the chief object of her 
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Indian policy was necessarily to prevent 
such a contingency, or even any political 
and economic strengthening of the country. 
There was no difficulty in carrying out this 
purpose so long as the plan of the Suez 
Canal was still only in the germ, and the 
British continued to hold the undisputed 
sovereignty of the seas which they had 
won during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. 

But later, as the plan of the canal 
assumed more definite shape, and the 
other Powers, who had gained strength in 
the interval, once more advanced on the 
seas, this sovereignty became more diffi¬ 
cult, but at the same time more important. 
Lord Ellenborough was therefore justified 
in saying that England, if she wished to 
secure the s\ipremacy of the world, must 
stand with one foot in India and the other 
in Egypt. Lord Palmerston i)rivately in¬ 
formed Count Ferdinand de Lesseps lhat 
if England was allowed to occupy Egypt 
permanently with an army and to super¬ 
intend the traffic in the canal, he and 
England would be willing to aid the enter¬ 
prise in every way; but it was found 
possible to complete the canal in i8b() 
without this great concession. British 
l)olicy, however, soon found the means of 
making the canal a source of stnmgth 
instead of weakness to her Colonial 
Empire. In 1875, Lord Beaconsfield 
seized tlie opportunity of the Khedive 
Ismail's pecuniary embarrassments to 
purchase his shares in the canal. The 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha afforded an un¬ 
expected oj)portunity of taking a still 
further step. Half against the will of the 
Ministry of the moment, the British 
crushed the revolt and, in 1882, effected the 
occupation of Egypt. The great problem 
was thus solved ; the way to the Indian 
Ocean as well as to the Pacific had become 
a British road. But at the same time the 
occupation of the old country of the 
Pharaohs brought Great Britain face to 
face with a new task, that of flanking the 
Indian Ocean by an Africa which should 
be British from Cape Town to the Nile. 

The opening of the new waterway 
brought with it also a mass of new results 
for mankind in general and for the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean in particular. 
This latter now not only developed itself 
into one of the most crowded thorough¬ 
fares, but awoke slowly to a new life of its 
own, which in its most vigorous form 
stirred the Italians to oversea expansion. 
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But sill] more vvirlc wore the effects ol the 
completion of the Suez Canal on the Indian 
Ocean and the commerce of the world. 
Thti numerous routes v\hich ran from the 
('ape of (iood Ho])e to the north and north¬ 
west were suddenly deserted, except by a 
few sailing-ships. On the other hand, the 
few routes which traversed the new 
('ommercial Iiighway in the 
first years afti'r its o])ening 
have becai multij^iied and 
differentiated ; there are, at 
the present day, numbers of 
trunk lines which conv(‘rge 
upon Port Said and diverge 
again from Aden eastward. 



provinces must naturally have forced itself 
upon men’s minds, es|)ecially since between 
them, on the south coast of the Gulf 
of Aden, on the Zambesi, on the Nyassa, 
and in the important Zanzibar Arc hipelago, 
at the same time or a little later, oppor- 
tuntics were offered for the c'xpansion of 
the British power. The magnificent idea 
of an Africa which, on its 
eastern side at all evamts, 
shall be British from the Ca[)e 
to the mouths of the Nile 
loscN some of its audacity 
under these* ('ircumstaiice^ ; 
but it has b(‘en keenly takem 
Uj), and has already aj)- 


PORT SAID AT THE MEDITERRANEAN ENTRANCE OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


InsPt is a portrait of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the distinguished Frenchman, to whom we owe the great 
artificial waterway that shortens the road to India and the East. Photo of De Lesseps by Elliot & Fry. 


The opening u]) of .\nstralia and Mada¬ 
gascar has done snnu'thing to rc'storc the 
im}>ortan('(' o( the older routes. But old 
and new alike have the Pacific for their 
ultimate objective. The Indian Occ^an at 
the ]ncsent day has again become an 
anteroom to its larger neighbour. 

Great Britain endeavoured in other ways 
to retrieve the losses which she had thus 
sustained. In iHbb she acquired British 
East Africa, a territory precisely equi¬ 
distant between Cape Colony and Egypt. 
The idc‘a of a junction of these three 


jn'oached its rcaihsalion. T 1 iis idc‘a j^layed 
its part in causing Ihe mast<M's of EgyjU to 
giv’c Mahdisni its well-deserved cpiiidiis on 
Sej)tembcr 2nd, i8(^8, Indore Omdurman. 
In realising it. the British have crushed 
the Matahele empire, and have moved 
their frontiers far l^eyond the Zambesi 
to the north. For its sake tliey are 
constructing through Africa a railroad sys¬ 
tem which not only testifK‘s to economic 
sagacity, but by means of its northern 
branches—the Nile Valley and the Uganda 
railways—makes England indejxmdent of 
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the Red Sea and the Arabian Gulf in the 
event of these being blocked by a hostile 
fleet. In fact, combined with other 
motives, it led also to the defeat of the 
Boers, d'he I-Joers, it is true, were more 
African than the negroes, since they have 
struggled, like these at least, to reach th(‘ 
sea, and so far could not disturb Grc'at 
Britain by sea ; but as a land ])ower she was 
bound to remain d(‘fective on the Indian 
Oceon so long as tlie Boer states existed. 

During the last t]urt\ or tilty years tlie 
north and north-west ol the Indian Ocean 
have also attained an increased importance 
as the tliorouglifare to tht‘ ICast at the 
moment when East Asia, violently roused 
Irom its hmgthened seclusion, was 0]>ened 
to the entt‘i])risi‘ of tli(‘ Kurojiean. Here, 
too, Britain was victorious. At the first 
dawn ot this ])eriod—1824 she laid her 
grasp upon the Straits ol Malacca, with 
Singapore, Malac'ca, and Pulo Penang. 
Since that tinu‘. the Indian Ocean, so far 
as it comes into the question of modern 
world commerce, bears in that ]Kirt, not¬ 
withstanding the (extensive ])oss(^s.sions ol 
the Dutch, a Ihitish stain]). 

In conchisic-n, the last act of this drama 
lit‘s mostly in tlu* w^omb ol time. It brings 
us into contact w'ith a nation which has 
ott(‘n oc('U])i('cl our attimtion on the Pacific, 
but wdiich a[)])arently has no right to meet 


us here—the Russians. And yet their 
appearance on the Pacific im])lies their 
movement tow'ard the Indian Ocean. If 
Russia wishes not to be stifled in the 
enormous exjianse of her Asiatic ])oss(3s- 
sions, if she wishes to guide the unwdeldy 
mass, she must force a way to the nearest 
sea ; her East Asiatic coast is in every 
rt'spect insufficient, and, above all, too 
remote. H(‘nce comes that onward move¬ 
ment, during the last decades, toward 
the south, towards Meso])otamia and the 
Persian Gulf, which in our days so olteii 
assnm(‘s tangible form in the question ol 
the -Western Asiatic railways and of a 
Russian harbour on that gulf. The Ihatish 
have here a far more difficult ]>ositi(>n than 
anvwvhiTe else on the coasts of the Indian 
0 ('(‘an. In the Archijxdago the ])(nver of 
Holland is broken uj) over infinite islands 
great and small ; in East Alrica Ihigland’s 
colonial ])ossessions he firmly riveted round 
and behind the territories ol llie Porlii- 
gue.se, Germans, and Italians. But luu'c 
she sees herstdf con lim'd betwiu'ii the sea 
and an antagonist whose ])ond(*rous mass 
prc‘ss(‘s slowly, but w'ith irresistible j^ow**!', 
tow’ard the south. For the moment, the 
Anglo-Kussian agn'eimmt ol 1007 has 
reoognis(*d tlu* British ]>osilion ; t)ut it 
may be that *1 struggle' is only delern'd. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


TURKESTAN, TIBET, AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 

THE COUNTRIES AND THE PEOPLES 


NATURE OF THE LAND 


I N comi)arativ(‘ly nrcnt times the vast 
liiglilaiuls oi Asia, with their glittering 
ram])arls ot eternal snow, their pasture 
grounds, tlu'ir bleak deserts and verdant 
(sises, wt're regarded with awe by the 
< ivilised nations ot luirope. It seemed 
that st'ienee, in harmony with the religion 
and the myths of so many ]X‘oples, had 
succeeded m demonstrating by almost 
irrefragable jiroois that ('eiitral Asia 
was the jaimitive home of mankind, the 
cradle whence e\’en our own forefathers 
were sent out in the pride ol youth to 
find eventually a new home in Eurotie, 
wliile other brothers of our race descended 
into India, that sun-slee}H’d land ot 
marvels. The truth is still to seek, but 
it has been shown that Central Asia 
possesses, so far as wc know, no better 
ciaim than many other regions of the earth 
to be considered the cradle of the human 
. . race. Hut Central Asia deserves, 

^ .even at the present day, the 
oun ain ot serious attention of scien- 

Civihsation incjuircrs. Around this 
citadel of the world lay clustered in a wide 
semicircle the ancient countries of civilisa¬ 
tion, Babylonia, China, and India ; even 
the beginnings of Egyptian culture point 
to Asia. All who believe in a common 
fountain-head of these higher civilisations 
must look for it in Middle Asia, or must 
assume that the germs of higher forms of 


life were carried through that region in 
conse(|uence of migrations or ol trading 
expeditious. 

Central Asia is the most continental 
region of the vvfirld. In a geogni]>hical 
s('nsc Middle or Ceuitral Asia con.prise.s 
the sell-contained int(‘rior of Asia : in a 
historical sense Sibeiia and the j^lains of 

... Wi'stern A.sia and Ifurope form 
The World s i r , 

^ ^ ^ an a)U)endage of this vast 

Plateau expanse. (liitral Asia, m the 
more restrictt'd sense, is the 
arid ])lateau, without any outlet, which i> 
di^'ided by immense, chains ot niouniains 
strclching from east to west into distinct 
region'" Tibet, Turkestan, and Mongolia. 

But this bleak and di'solate ri'gion lias 
not remained uiiTllered in the cours(‘ of 
thou.sands of years, in the Tertiary 
Period, which jicrhaps saw man develop 
into the most distinctive, form of living 
creature on the earth, a sea was rolling 
wdierc now the bairen wastes of the Gobi 
desert and the basin of the Tarim extend : 
new' mountains were upraised and miglity 
masses subsided. When the sea dis¬ 
appeared, and Central Asia acquired its 
present configuration, a long time must 
have elapsed before the land was changed 
into the sterile stcp])e which wt know 
at the present day. The Ice Age, wdiich 
filled Siberia with immense glaciers, 
hardly affected that transformation. The 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS OF TIBET: “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD” 

The illustration conveys some idea of the grandeiu of Tibet's scenery ; m the distance is a permanent barrier ol 
ice-bound mountain tops high in the tegion of eternal snows, and in the foreground is a natural stone Hindu temple, 

(’)! ('(Milral Asia, tlHTclorc. at ilic (k*M>lat(‘ ])laiii of tlic Tarim, whit h in 

tiu' ( lost* of tlu- (ilacial Period, winch must its turn is cut of'1 on tlie north hy lht‘ Tiaii 


provisionally form the sfartint^-juunl of 
liistoiical iina'stigation in ihi'' held, were 
.still liMiii^ in a eoniparali\ely well-walt'red 
and favoured region, which later hecanu* 
hy slow dei^n'es mere .s((‘ppe and (h‘sert. 
On the olhei hand, the elevated (haraeter 
of the ('ountiy has not changed ; and 
thi.s j)roduces e\’('n in the southern parts a 
tein])erate and almost cold climate, and 
has in this way exercised a lasting ni- 
Jlueiice on the inhabitants. 

Central Asia in tin* restricted sense is 
jiaiHly liounded, ])artly intersected, by 
niimeroiis chains ot mountains, which by 
their trend from east to west arc* ol great 
_ p im])ortance tor the character 
^ ® and history of the country, and 

Mountain distinct 

sections. On the .south, the 
immense* wall of the Himalayas divides the 
cold i)lateau of Tibet so sharply from the 
.sultry plains of India that the two countries, 
notwithstanding th{*ir close proximity, 
have exercised little influence on each other 
and have nt‘\*er entered into close political 
relations. Farther to the north the Kuen 
Lun, with its offshoots, divides Tibet from 
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Shan .Ml three* ranges nu'c't toward tin* 
west in an immense grou]) ol mountains, 
the centre ot which is formed by the 
Pamirs, so that on this side ('entral Asia 
is (piite se|)arated from the Turanian 
lowlands. 

Kven the rest (>1 the high ])lateau ol 
Ceiitial Asia, the (iobi desert with the sur¬ 
rounding stepj)es, is bounded by a vast 
circle of mountain rang(*s, of whudi tlu* 
most im]>oiTant are tlu* Altai on the west, 
and the Sayansk and Yablonoi Moun¬ 
tains on the north. Beyond the Altai 
stretch the lowlands of Siberia, whudi 
are separated from the plaint of Eastern 
Kiiroin* only by the Ural range. t)u the 
north-east, however, a chaos of mountains 
liars the way and fills uj) the* greater 
])art of Eastern Siberia. In this direc¬ 
tion, therefore, the migratory spirit of 
Central Asiatic tribes found leewst scope. 
The mountain ranges on the west were 
never any permanent check on the move¬ 
ments of the nomads, who found in the 
plains of Turkestan and Western Siberia 
room for expansion and growth of power. 
Toward the south the Himalayas blocked 





CENTRAL ASIA: THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLES 


their advance ; but on the east, China, 
although partially protected by highlands, 
lay open to the attacks of the peoples of 
the steppes. 

Thus the trend due east and west, which 
characterises the lie of the mountain 
ranges, is clearly noticeable in the migra¬ 
tory movements of the nations. 

It is thus a most significant fact that 
the chain of the Kuen Lun, which runs 
right through the heart of Central Asia, 
stretches with its offshoots and parallel 
ranges, the Altyn Tagh and Nanshan, as 
far as the middle Hoangho—that is to 
say, into the most fertile districts of China. 
Along these lines of mountains, especially 
on the north side, extends a strip of fertile 
and more or less well-watered land, which 
enables the husbandman to make a home 
there and opens a road to the basin of 
the Tarim through the horrors of the 
desert. The importance of this district, 
the modern province of Kansu, for the 
civilisation and history of the country is 
incalculable. It was here that the perse¬ 
vering and stolid Chinaman first waged 
war with the nomads, built a rampart of 
fortified towns and agricultural colonies 


acroiss the pasture lands of the unruly 
Central Asiatics, and thus di.scovercd the 
key to the political su]:>remacy over the 
whole interior of Asia; but this road 
must have been taken in far earlier times 
by those who first brought the manners 
and customs of the West and East into 
contact, even if the people which first 
'Ti. D introduced civilisation into 
of Earl * China did not follow that course 
? in their migration. An ad- 

settiemeat Northern 

Siberia was difficult or impossible for the 
nomad hordes of Central Asia; theii 
movements, from economic reasons, had 
to be directed mainly eastward or west¬ 
ward ; they followed, therefore, the same 
paths as trade. It was not until a late 
j)eriod that Buddhism by its pilgrimages 
produced in Central Asia an important 
movement from north to south. If the 
history of the surrounding countries 
is unintelligible without a clear know¬ 
ledge of Central Asia and its j)eoples, 
that of the region of the stei)pes in the 
interior of Asia is still more so without 
reference to the civilised countries which 
border it, to China on the east, the area 



A TYPICAL SCENE IN BARREN AND INHOSPITABLE TIBET 

Sterility and rugsredness are the chief characteristics of a great part of Tibet, the mountains barring passage and 
the sou supporting with difficulty the sparse animal life that tries to win sustenance from its vegetation. 
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01 Moditc^'ranean civilisation on the west, 
and India on the soutli. 

India, which was re])eatedly overrun by 
hordes ot Central Asiatic nomads, lor a 
long ])eriod exercised little intlnence gener¬ 
ally on the stej)pe region, and almost none 
politically, since the barrier of the Hima¬ 
layas was a deterrent Irom military 
P . enterprises, and, apart iroin 

c igion this, th(' natiiial leatures oi 

Stronger than i i- 

Jilud on(‘red no attraction 

i i X. 

to a conqiu'ror. 1 he attempt 
made in hv Mohamnu'd Shah 

'J'lighlalv to push on victoriously Irom 
India to China was foiled hy the Himalayas 
and was not siil)se(|uently imitatefl. Hut 
here, as in so many cases, llu' spirit has 
betui mightuM’ than the sword. Northern 
India, that great staniiriry of religious 
and philoso])hic tlioiight, gradually made 
its intlnence t(‘lt in ( entral Asia, and by 
Buddhist propaganda revolutionised the 
]iv(*s and oianions ot the nomads. It was, 
ol course, a case of scattered sei‘ds, which 
were carii(‘d across the mountains and 
struck root mdt'pc'iidently, and we must 
imt imagine anv pei mantmt union ot Indian 
])hilosoj)hy witli the nomad culture of the 

st('pj)('S. 

China stood in a quite (liifen'ut ])osition 
towards Ctaitral Asia, ddie highlands ol 
\Vest(‘rn Cliina (dlered, it is true, some 
jirotection against the inroads of the 
nomads ; but it did not always ])rove 
sufticic'iit. The ]H)licy, which the Chinese 
often adopted, of jilaying oti the nomads 
one against the other, and ol settling 
various tribc-s as border-guards within the 
natural ranipart.s ol the em|)iiv, .sometimes 
led to tlK‘ result that these guardians 
asserted their independeiiCv- or made 
common cause' with their kinsmi'ii ol 
C i'iitral Asia. The wi'apons with whieh 
China ibught the ju'Oples of tlie st<'p])es 
were, at all tunes, not so much 
^'‘^I'hke sjiirit ol her son.s 
Culture the inaccessibility ol the 
country as the highly advanced ■ 
civilisation which re'iidered it possible for 
an extremely dense population to live 
on the ieiiiic soil. The country might 
submit, ])artially or altogether, but the 
bands of tlu' coiirjiK'rors soon disappeared 
among the overwhelming numbers of the 
conquered, and their barbarian strength 
could not withstand the example of a higher 


culture. The civilised countries of Western 
A.sia were better protected than China 
against the tide of restless nomads. 
Between the Ca.s])ian Sea and the Hiarn- 
layas rise the mountains of Cliorasan and 
Afghanistan. Eastward of these, the fertile 
districts of the Oxiis and the Jaxartes, 
where agricultural colonit's and lortilied 
towns could grow up, formed a vanguard 
ol civilisation. But between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea the ('aucasus rises like a 
bulwark built lor the purpost', and cuts off 
Wi'stern Asia from tlic sle])pes of Southern 
Russia, that ancient arena of nomadic 
liordes. So long as the natural ])Oiindaries 
were maintained, the fertile jdains of 
Western Asia were safe irom the raids and 
invasions of tiie nomads. But the 
of Iran, which guarded civilisation there, 
snccumhed at k'ligth to the attack. Tlie 
nomads found homes to their liking in the 
steppes which abound in Tran, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and consequently preserved 
their individuality far longer than in 
( liina, and wore only ])artially absorbed 
by the ])eoples they had conquered. 

^ We have thus an explanation 

ol the great difference betvvei'ii 
, ,, East and W'est. Cliina was 

never more than nominally 
subject to the nomads, and it finally 
crippled their power by a systematic coloni¬ 
sation ol the .stcjipi's : wliile thi' aiicii'iit 
civilisation of Western Asia sank beneath 
the r('])eated onslaught of the nomad 
horsemen, and the country Ix'i'ami' ioi a 
long time an ajijiendagt' ot Central Asia. 

PAirope, the casU'in sti'ppes ot which 
merge into those ot South-west Silx'ria 
without any well-defined boimdaric'S, was 
never able to ward off the attacks made 
from Central Asia. The Huns advanced 
to the Atlantic, the Avars and Magyars 
invaded Franci', tlie Mongols reached 
Eastern (Germany, and the Ottoman wave 
.s])ent itselt against the walls of Vienna. 
Europe still harbours in th(^**’Magyars, the 
Turks, and numerous Finni.sh and Mon¬ 
golian tribes the remnants of these inhabi¬ 
tants of the heart of Asia. Western 
Europe, however, with its moist climate, 
its deticiency in wide tracts of pasture 
ground, and its national strength and 
civilisation, suffered no permanent injury, 
but was able to accept the inheritance of 
West Asiatic culture. 
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TARTAR TRADING-WOMEN FROM THE PLAINS OF TIBET 
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GHILZAI CHIEFTAIN WITH TRIBESMEN AND HAZARA PEASANTS OF GHAZNI 






PREDATORY TRIBESMEN OF THE BOLAN PASS IN BALUCHISTAN 
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THE PRiniTIVE PEOPLES OF CENTRAL ASIA 


IF we sup})ose that the original home ot 
^ mankind lay somewhere in the south¬ 
east of Asia, as the discovery of the 
supposed “ missing link ” by E. Dubois in 
Java in 18(^2 rendered probabh;, then 
the rest of the globe may hav'e been early 
populated from this source. But we 
cannot sj:)eak definitely on this point. It 
has been shown that man was a contein- 
j)orary of the mammoth in Siberia. An 
attempt at a connected historical acc ount 
must start provisionally with the end of 
the Cilacial Period, since from that time 
onward no extensive changes ot climate 
or of the (‘arth’s surface have taken j)lac(*. 
The increasing desiccation of Central 
Asia is, for instaiKx*, imj)ortant in itself, 
but cannot be com})ared with the stupen¬ 
dous ])h(‘nom(;nnn of the Ice Age. 

Two main types, which recur in Europe, 
are represented among the peoples ol 
Central Asia and Siberia in varying 
combinations. 'I'lKM'e is a dolicho('(‘phalic, 
^ or long-skulled, race, which was 

Where the originally allied to the 

Short-heads ' t ^ f ' • 1 • i 

„ . . . negro, but has acciuired m the 

Predominate 11. ^1 i 

north a light ('om})lexioii and 

partly also lair hair, and a short-skulled 
or brachycephalic race, also comjiaratively 
light-complexionefl, whose jnirest repre¬ 
sentatives we may at })resent find 
among the Mongols and Northern Chinese. 
Besides these, a ])igmy race may have 
been sparsely distributed, as jui’liistoric 
discoveries in Europe and early accounts 
from China and japan attest ; but 
this gradually disajipeared among the 
others, and attained no imjiortaiice for 
civilisation. The relation ot the long- 
headc'd tribes to the short-headed has 
become all the more important. At the 
present day the short head is predominant 
in Central Asia; but that is a result 
which has been jireceded by many stages 
of evolution. 

According to all apjiearances, long¬ 
headed races filled the North of Europe 
and Asia at the close of the Ice Age, and 
they certainly predominated in both 
continents, with the exception of certain 


regions of Central Asia. The remnants 
ol these dolichocejdialic j)eoples in Asia 
are probably the Ainos in Yezo and 
Saghalin, the Yenissei-Ostiaks who have 
preserved their ancient tongue in the 
midst ol tribes speaking a Mongolian and 
Finno-l'grian language, and other frag- 
1%. * -1. ments of nationalities in Siberia. 
ofTe long-heads 

p o are again predominant in the 
Early ,,o,,„lalion of Tibet. 

Many of these primitive dolichocephalic 
nations have developed in Northern 
Europe, and partly in Northern Asia, 
under the influence of the climate, 
into fair-haired and blue-eyed men; 
among the Siberians and th('. inhabitants 
of Ctuitral Asia large numbers of these 
can still be found. Probably long heads 
and also a dark skin are the ])eculiarities 
common to juimitive man. 

(Iranted that the fair-skiniu'd races 
were d(*v(‘Ioped under the influence ol 
the climate, the short-headed race is 
pcM’haps a variety which is explicable by 
th(* relaxation of th(‘ struggle for existence 
which growing cix'ilisation induced. We 
may find ]>arallels in the domestic animals, 
in which the same fundamental cause 
leads 10 all sorts of changes—to gigantic 
or diminutiv(‘ growth, to wool-like, hair 
or dilh'n^nt coloured hair, and so on. 
A short-headed race dt‘\elo])ed in Asia 
in early times, and in the course ol history 
occupied the greater ])art of that continent 
as w(‘ll as large districts of Europe. 
Innermost Asia may })ossibly have been 
the primitive home of this race. It cannot 
at i^rcsent be definitely settled whether it 
'Tk M grew up in Tibet, or in Mon- 

r n • gt>liir, or, lastly, farther west in 

of Primitive ^ 1 . V t 'ri 

„ ... Turkestan and even Iran. The 
Mankind ... . ... .... 

beginnings 01 a higher civili¬ 
sation seem to start from this race. The 
first gleam of credible historical knowledge 
shows to us in the west and east of Asia, 
in Babylonia and ('hina respectively, a 
brachycejihalic people as the representa¬ 
tives of civilisations which are so closely 
related in their main features that they 
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suggest widi almost overwhelming force 
a former connection l_)etween these peo])lcs, 
or, at l(‘asl, their manners and customs. 
That civilisation was based on agriculture 
by means of tli'c j)lough, and on stock- 
breeding ; tliat is, on the same foundation 
as our modern farming. These are by no 
mean< obvious acliicvcmeuts which must 
... .. n(‘C('ssarilv have been made by 

Th'.- 

Husbandry 


contrary is proved 


^ instaiK'e of tli(‘ civilised nations 
ol America, who weri‘ ignorant ol the 
l)lough or Ix'asts of draught, and 
adhered to the iisi* of the maitock, 
although in other respects their husbandry 
stood on a high level. In Eastern as well 
as \\’(‘stern Asia wheat was originally the 
chiel cereal. 

ICveii stock-breeding, which at first 
was almost exclusively cattle-breeding, 
shows similar featun's in both regions. 
Ill ancient llabylonia, as in (diina even 
to-day, ('attie wc're used exclusively lor 
drawing burdens and for food, and no use 
was made of their milk, hi this r(‘s))ect 
th(‘ two ('ivihsed iKKiples are sharply 
dilU'reiitiated from the nomads, who 
latiT interriip1(‘(l tlu' coma'ction bet\\('(‘n 
East and West, ior the existi'uce ot the 
wandcM'iug lu'rdsman dc'pi'uded mainly on 
the milk of his herds. Horse-breeding 
apiH^'irs to have been aln'ady ]a'actised at 
the time when the two ('i\ilisations weie 
still in contact or arose in a cowinon 
original home'. Hen*, again, a ]>ecnliaritv 
appi'ars. 'biK^ horse is not ridden, but is 
used only tor draught, and nothing is 
known oi the value of mare’s milk, the 
1 avouril(‘ drink of the Scythians and 
Mongols. 

Allotlu‘r ])ecnharity common to both 
tlu' aiu'ieiit (ivihsed ])(‘0])les is their 
aiquaintance with co])p(’r and bronze, 
so that we may reganl the short-headed 
races as inx'eiitors ot metal-working. 
This fact is imjiortant for luiro])e. TIuti* 
also short-headed tribes, tol- 
lowing the range of the Alps, 
migrated in early times irom the 
° ^ ^ ^ East, and spread the knowledge 

of casting bronze as lar as Britain. Another 
similar strisim of civilisation reached 
Southern Siberia, where the rich copper 
mines and gold min(\s of the Altai favoured 
the growth of a peculiar bronze culture. 

Sui^jiosing that the original home of 
civilisation did not lie in Central Asia, 
still the union of the two most ancient 


civilisations must somehow have been 
produced by this region. 

This much, therefore, can be stated with 
tolerable certainty, that an ancu'iit civili¬ 
sation deiiending on agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the knowledge of bronze, 
whose rejiresentatives were peojiles of a 
short-headed race, developed in (kuitral 
Asia or its western frontiers. Und('r the 
influence (d this civilisati(jn the jiopula- 
tion increased, so that (’migration and 
ccdonisalion were juissibh’ in various 
directions. In this way trib(’s of the 
northern as well as of the southern long¬ 
headed race may have been influenced and 
won over to this high(‘r civilisation. This 
first period ends roughly with the close of 
th(‘ fourth millennium b.c. 

'file view that agriculturi’ is older than 
nomadism contradicts tin’ traditional idea 


which mak(’s the stages of sub-^isteiua’ 
by natural ])roducts, of cattle-bre(‘ding, 
aiid ol agriculture, follow oiu’ alter another 
as regular steps in develojmu’ut. l»ut 
this theory, which so long stood in the way 
ol a sound conijirehension ol tlie most 
auci(‘ut (pu'stions oi civilisation, is now 


The First 
Domestication 
of Animals 


no longer a(cepted. d'lu’ 
()l(l('st agnenltnicd {u’oples, 
who l)rok(' up the gionnd 
with th(‘ jdongli, W(‘i(‘ also 


the first eattU’-hiX’cdcTs. 'Plus doi's not 


imply that men tanu’d oxem and hors(‘s Ironi 
the very first with llu’ conscious intention 
of using tlu’in as beasts of draught. Eoin- 
jiarative ethnology teaelu'S us that even 
now primitive jx'oples, who tame all sorts 
oi animals, first do so to niak(‘ ])(‘ts oi 
com])anions ot them before they think ol 
turning the annuals to any profitable use. 
This d()(’s not (‘X(‘hide the possibility that 
religions conc('jUions may have first 
pnnujdc’d them to doiiK’sticate animaE. 

So long as the brci’ding of cattle and 
subseqiK’ntlv ot horses (Continued to be 
closely bound up with agricj^ltnre, and so 
hmg as the milk of the female animals 
was not used tla’ie could be no idea ol 


nomadism. It was the use ot milk that 


first enabled whoU’ nations to depend on 
the ])ossession ot flocks and herds for 
tlu’ir existence, without reducing their 
stock by excessive slaughtering. This 
f(wd first made the arid tracts of ste])pe 
liabitalde and actual sources of prosperity 
and ])ower. But the nature of their 
homes and ])asliires forces these })eo])le to 
make continual and systematic migrations, 
and thus stamps on the whole sphere of 
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Ihoir material civilisation a trait of mo¬ 
bility and uncertainty, while it marks 
their character with a mixture of unrest 
and af^gressiveness which from time to 
time recurs j)n)iniiicnlly in history. This 
new economic form of nomadism cannot 
have arisen suddenly; it assumes the 
breeding of such animals as secrete a 
continuous and large quantity ot milk, 
d'his is, again, a result of long custom ; 
tor the lemale animals of themselves give 
only as much milk as is necessary for the 
early nourishment of tlu*ir young ones, 
alter which time the supply dries up. 

Th(‘ laborious and tedious breeding of 
milk-giving breeds of cows and soon 
afterwards of man's, was not accom]>lislu'd 
by the short-heach'd civilised nations— 
aiufmg whom the Chini'se to the ])resent 
day de^'juse milk—but apjian'iitly l^y 
long-headed tribes. We now so(' Aryan¬ 
speaking nomads in the north and Semitic- 
sp('aking nomads in the south a])pear on 
tile scene as economic and political powers. 
The ei\ilisatu)n of China still remained 


unintluenc(‘d by them ; Irorn which it 
s(*ems to follow that nomadism originat('d 

on the steiHH's ot Western Asia 

The Rise , . 


_ . and Eastern hhirope, not in Cen- 

° tialAsia. In Ikibvlonia, the old 

Nomadism < • i 

(‘inpin ot Sunieiian cnilisation 

had been ovei thrown by Semitic nomads 
Ix'lore the y<‘ar ^ 0()0 n.c. After that date 
the coiKjiK'rors and conqiK'H'd gradually 
amalgamated and apjiean'd next m 
history as Jkibyloniaiis. Other Semites 
as migratory herdsmen kept to that way 
of lift', ot which the oldest narrative's m 


the' Bible draw so pleasing a j)icture. 

Still meiro moinentenis was the first 


ajijH'arance in history of the Aryan nomads. 
The e)ld disjnite as to the eirigin eil the 
Aryans cannot be answered, be'caiise thei 
wheilc ])roblem has bt'cii ])ut sei wrongly. 
Two totally distinct cpiestions have been 
jumbled together—namely, what was the 
eirigin of the blond, or at least light- 
ceileiurc'd, dolichoce])halic jieoples, the 
majority of whom now e'lnploy Aryan 
dialects, and what was the starting-point of 
the Aryan language ? Of the first ques¬ 
tion we have already sjioken. The fair¬ 
skinned, dolichocephalic peoples arc a 
race of men which has develojied under 
the influence of the cool climate out of the 


long-headed tribes originally sjiread over 
the whole of Pairopc and the greater part 
of Asia. The original Aryan language, 
on the other hand, may have begun, as 


some good linguists maintain,*in the low¬ 
lands of Eastern Tviirojie. It is easy to 
draw the inference that precisely this 
beginning ot a nomadic way of life, and 
the necessary migrations, go far to 
explain the extraordinary dissemination 
of Aryan dialects. 

The great historical ('vents wdth w'hich 
the Aryan nomads ap])ear on the scc'iu' 
Wftve of conquest and the 

Arvanisation of Iran and India. 
.. Ihe wave of nations mav have' 

Igra ion third millennium 

H.c. from Eastern Eiirojx' over tlie 
Turanian stepjie to th(' south and lia\'(' first 
flooded ICastern Iran, until an outlet was 
made through tlu' valley of Kabul, throngli 
which a jnirl of the Aryans flowed int(j 
liiflia. 

A large number of the nomads n'luained 
behind in tlu' stejqn's of Eastern Eiiropt' 
and Western Siberia, wdiere they were 
known to th(' earliest (Ireek authorities 
as Scythians. Probably all the nomad 
tribes of tlu' great low'lands ot Asia and 
Eurojx' wwe comjwised uiuh'i* the name' 
“ Scythians ” in th(' wodt'r sense', and 
among them ju'obably we'R' represe'uted 
peoples sjx'aking a non-Aryan language*. 

The Scythians lemg showeel no wish tei 
penetrate into the mountaineins eivilise'el 
eountry eif the Balkan ])eninsiila, or to 
]nish em e)ver the Caucasus into the regiein 
ol the'Assyrm-Babylonian civilisation. Iran 
w^as ])rotecteel l)y their e:)wn kinsme.*n, wOk) 
gradually settleel there. On tin* other 
hand, tht*y certainly sprcael widely tow’aid 
the* east, ]>erhaps beyond the Altai, whe're* 
otluT tribes gradually irnitateel tlu'ni in 
their way of life. Numerous blejud nomads 
are found at a subsequent period in W'est- 
Central Asia. 

The horse w^as emjdoyed at first by the* 
nomads to draw* their w'aggons. until they 
acquired the art ot riding, and by that 
means enormously increased their mobilit y. 

It cannot yet be decided with 
° comjiU'te certainty wdietlier the 
• ?**** Aryans of India on their rni- 

grations w^ere acquainted wntn 
riding. It is indisjnitablc that the Scy¬ 
thians by Homeric times wTae a nation 
of horsemen. The nomad tribes became 
acquainted with iron at a later iieriod than 
the settled civilisc'd nations. The Iranian 
Massagetae in the modern lurkestan, 
when they fought their battles against the 
Persians in the time of Cyrus, w^ere 
familiar with only copper and gold. 
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Both these wietals were obtained from the 
mines in the Altai, and jjrobably also from 
the old mining district of the Caucasus. 
The great Aryan migrations completely 
interrupted the connection between the 
old civilisations of the East and West, if 
such connection still existed. The Chinese 
nation has continued its independent 
TK P r develo])ment, although it has 
of Two means remained quite 

... stih and imT)ervious to ex- 

tcrnal mniiences. Any stimulus 
that reached China later on the long and 
dangerous road through the nomad regions 
of Central Asia, or by sea round Further 
India, was lar loo weak to jiroduce deep 
results. The Chinese' nation had to con- 
c<'ntrat(‘ all it^ ('iiergie^ on external ]K)licy, 
to keeq) off th(i nomads who thronged 
round its trontic'is, or to absoib them, and 
finally to separate them and ])acify them 
by a well-devis(*d system of throwing out 
agricultural colonies. 

Th(‘ men with whom the Chines: had 
to struggle wen' not migratory herdsmen 
of Aryan language, but meintiers of the 
short-lieaded ra('(' or the Mongolian stock, 
as it is called, alter a victorious jx'ople 
which aj)])eared late on the scene. The 
earliest history of Cliina records nothing as 
37 et ol struggles with nomads, but only of 
the coiKjiK'st of the forces of Nature and 
at most ot collisions with aliorigines, who 
were at the early hunting stage. However 
incredible and ind(Tinite in detail these 
earliest traditions may be. yc't the absence 
of all accounts of nomad invasions, which 
subseqiu'iitly were ewry-day occurrences, 
and could hardly ha\’e Ix'en forgotten in 
an artificial construction ol history, is a 
very significant feature. 

It (aiinot yet be shown whether the 
nomads of ('entral .Asiii had a Bronze Age 
of a duration worth mentioning, or whether 
tlu'y j)assed immediately fioiii the SIoik' 
Age to the Iron Age. Tlie 


Blending of 
Nationnlity 
and Language 


latter alternative is more jiro- 
bable in the caseol most tribes 


' of Central Asia, a]>art from the 
old Bronze region in Southern Siberia 
and its adjoining districts. In Central Asia 
itself the growth ot nomadism with its war¬ 
like propensities and its mobility greatly 
favoured the mixture of nationalities. We 
find a jnoof of this in the language. While 
in earlier limes the Aryan language sju'ead 
in the west under the influence of nomad 


life, at a later period the Mongolian and 
Finnish-Ugrian group of languages pre¬ 
vailed in Central Asia and far in the direction 
of Siberia and Europe. The charac¬ 
teristics of the boundless plains, in which 
the nations combine and blend like clouds 
of dust, are reflected in the facts of history. 
In the gorges of the few mountains a people 
may possibly preserve its individuality. 
But any nations that have developed 
without disturbance for a time will at last 
inevitably be dislodged, destroyed, and 
absorbed in another nationality, only to 
share with this in its turn a similar fate. 
.Small tribes carry others along with them, 
increase' like an avalanche, and finally give 
their name to an enormous nationality 
eomjiosed of most heterogeneous elements. 
Peoples before whom the wwld trembled 
burst like soaj)-bubblcs, and disa])pcar 
from the j^ages of history without leaving 
a trace behind. 

The result is that the jwpulatioii of 
Central Asia bec'omes more and more 
homogeneous from the }X)int of view of 
language and ethnology, and that the 
national names designate less and less 
. distinct grou])s ol humanity. 

Fusionof diffi'rences are created 

aces in ^ degree of civilisation 

en ra sia mixture with other 

races on the edgt; ot tlie stcppi' region ol 
Central Asia. Sinh racial mixtures weie 
naturally lonned tirst when' the Ar^'an 
nomads adjoined tlu' Mongolian, and 
where subsequently Iranian agriciiltm ists 
gained a tooting on the ])asture lands of 
Tnrkeslan. The Aryan race lost much 
ground here from the ])oint of view of 
language, but from that ol anthropology 
it exerci'^ed great inhueiirc on the Mon¬ 
golian peo])l(‘s. The old long-skiilled race 
is often mixed with the Mongolian in 
Siberia. On the other hand, the linguistic 
affinity of the Mongols with the Tibetans 
and with the inhabitants of Further India 
has nothing to do with thesc'^nore recent 
occurrences, but may ]X)int to a very early 
connection, which cannot for tlu^ moment 
be rnort' ac('iirately determined. A signifi¬ 
cant trace of this connection i^ the name 
of heaven and the god of heaven— 
Chinese, Hen, Burcyatic, ten^ri, Altaic, 
ten^crc, which crops up as tan^ayoa in 
Polynesia, and was clearly brought there 
by the Malayan wave of nations from 
Southern Asia. Heinkich Schurtz. 
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ANCIENT TURKESTAN AND THE EARLY NOAADS 


T he nation of Mongolian nomads which 
first formed a constitutional unit, and 
harassed Eastern Asia for many centuries, 
were known to Chinese authorities as the 
Hiung nu. The similarity of this name 
with that of the Huns, who later flooded 
Euro])e and heralded the great migration 
of nations, has long been noticed, and 
Josejdi (\c, Ciuignes (1721-1800), the first 
real student of the history of Central Asia, 
declared the Huns to be kinsmen or 
descendants of the Hiung nu. This con¬ 
jecture. has ill recent times been corro¬ 
borates! by convincing proofs. We may 
tli(‘relore c 1 e^ignate the old Hiung nu by 
the indisputably more correct name of 
Huns. They ajipcar in the Indian epics 
as Huna, in the A vesta as Hunavo, in 
(iri'ek accounts as Phunoi and Unoi. 
Linguistically the nation was most akin to 
the later Turks. The kingdom of the Huns 
Th F‘ formed in the modern Mon- 

Hun golia about 1200 n.c., a])parently 

. under the influence of a Chinese 
mg om rank, who created 

out of the scattered hordes the beginnings 
of constitutional unity on the model of his 
own country. In the preceding century 
some of these hordes had made inroads 
on C'hina, but were unable to achieve 
great results. After the unification of 
the Huns, and esjiecially after the begin¬ 
ning of the Chau dynasty in China 
in T122 B.C., which marks the lieginning 
of the Chinese feudal system, the danger 
became greater. 'J'he scantiness of our 
sources oi information jirevcnts us from 
deciding whether any connection existed 
betwei'ii the wars against the nomads 
and the growth of the feudal system of 
jiartitioning the land. 

T'he first ruler of the Chau dynasty, 
Wu Wang, had still maintained friendly 
relations with the Huns, who certainly 
feared the power of the empire, which 
had gained fresh strength under his 
government, and tried to buy his goodwill 


by presents. As the im]')fiial power 
decayed, the attacks were renewed with 
increased vigoui. Korthcan Shansi was 
laid waste in 910. Some decades later 
the Huns niiisl have been driven out from 
the heart of Shansi, where they had 
established themseh es, by an army under 

- . tlie personal command of the 

, empei'i)!'. 1 here was a recur- 

of China i • 1 i -I'l 

L A*. M rence of similar (‘vamts. 1 here 
by the Huns ., . , , 

was apparently ])asture land 

enough in ('hina at that time to attract 
the nomads to a long sojourn, just as atter- 
wards small borders of nomads frecpiently 
settled in the interior of China. 

About 700 B.c. th(‘ Huns advanced to 
Shantung ; in (>50 n.('. they devastated 
Pechili, and there was a succession of 
attacks on the country, djsintegrat<*d by 
feudalism, and incapable ot any com¬ 
bined resistance, until at last the rul(T 
of the Chin Empire, known as Sliih 
Huang-ti (24f>*2i() B.c.), once more trans- 
tormed, in 220 B.c., China into a real 
united state, enormously jncreas(‘d his 
])ower by the coiujiiest of Southern China, 
and proceeded to take j>rompt and 
decided steps against the nomads. A 
powerful army drove out the Huns from 
the country of Ordo within the northern 
bend of the Hoang-ho, which was an im¬ 
portant ])osition as the rendezvous for 
nomad invaders. The new j^ossessions 
were protected by military colonies, and 
China ])ropcr was defended against the 
attacks of predatory hordes by the 

— « gigantic rampart of the Great 

oreai Portions of the Great 

f rK- Wall already existed on the 
® frontiers of some earlier feudal 

states. Shih Huang-ti connected them 
so as to form a continuous line of 
defence, which stretched from the .shore 
of the Yellow Sea to the port of Kan.su ; 
if it had been kept in repair and efficiently 
defended, it would certainly have checked 
the inroads of the Huns. During the 
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first period* it served its purpose to some 
extent. It was due to the Great Wall 
tiiat the attacks ot the Huns were now 
directed aj^ainst another quarter, and 
remote re/^ioiis of Asia indirectly f(*]t the 
ini/^hty sliock. tint the chaotic ccmdition 
into which (diina ndajised immediately 
after the death ol Shili Huang-ti soon spoilt 
r tk jnirpose of the stupendous 

of**Hun 

Power iluns was a('(]uir- 

ing new stiiaigth under vigorous 
leaders. Our fust comj)arati\’(‘ly ac'cnrate 
account ol the constitution of the* Huns 
dates iiom lli(‘ ptaiod suhstapient to the 
death ol Shih Huang-ti. I'he ('yc'.s ol tlu^ 
rinne'^e wen' tlu'ii lurned witli anxious 
attcmtica) to the mcieasing ])()W('r of their 
nomad neiglil)onrs. 

dlie iK'W’ growtli ol th(' Hun Empiio 
be/.;an undc'i (he rule of Mote, w'hosi‘ 
lathc'i. 1 liman oi Denman, had alnxidy 
exti'udcd his jiow'er lioin Norllu'rn Mon¬ 
golia to Kansu. M('te, who W'ould have 
})(*en (‘xcluded from the kgitimate siic- 
cc'ssioii, nnird('i(‘d hi^ fatliei with the 
h(‘l]) ol a dc'votc'd army, and was soon 
al)l(‘ to leannnatc' the old wailikc' spirit 
ol his ]H’Oj)le. lie found the teriitory ot 
tlu' Huns shut ill hv poweilul lu'ighhours 
on two side's. On the' ('<ist tli(‘ 'rungliu or 
W'u liwan, Tiingusiaii tubes akin to the* 
Koie.ms, had lounded a powerlul realm 
and tell tln'inseiN'c^ so supeiior to tlu* 
Huns that they took advantage* ol the 
iisiirjial ion to claim a high ])i icc* lor their 
neiilralilv. On the sonlli-wa'st, on the 
Altyn in Ta^h, were* settU'd the \hu'-lshi, 
a nomad [leopK* ol Tibetan stock, who were 
the connecting link ol the tiade ol ('lima 
and tlu* Wk'st, and W(*r(' jK'rhajxs identical 
with the* old Issc'doiu's. The Tungliu, 
(lec'eived by the apparent compliance of 
M(*te, were first attac'ked and dispensed 
in 2()() n.c. ; th(*y watlidrew' to the high¬ 
lands ol modern ]\lanchnria. A })arl of 
the Sieii-pe 'Tartars, or 'Tnngusians. a 
Neighbours llviH flTtlicr io the 

E«^yH»ns ‘‘tUuks ol the Huns, mi- 
gratt'd to Kore'a and )aj>an. 
On the east the sea fixed an impassable 
limit to Inrther shift mgs of the position 
ot nations ; but on the, west, wTere ihe 
Huns now huik'd themselves against the 
Vne-tshi, tlu* movement had room to 
sjircad more vvidedy. The Yue-tshi first 
n'treated before the advance ot their 
assailants only into more remote regions 
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of their own country, to the basin of the 
Tarim, in 177 b.c. After the death of 
Mete, in 170, they attem])ted to recover 
their old territory, but suffered a second 
crushing delc^at from his successor, which 
j’lroduced a division of the nation in 165 
B.c. The smaller part found homes south 
of the Naiishan range ; but the bulk of 
the ])eople, the “ Great Yue-tshi,” did 
not turn southward, Imt followed the 
natural tn'iid of the country westward. 
Driven out from tlie I'arim basin, they 
crossed flit* Tianshan Mountains and 
sought n'lugc* in the jiasture lands on the 
confines ol Europe and Asia, the old 
arena ol the Scythian nomads. On the 
Issik-kul they came acro.ss a slu'pherd 
people oi Iranian stock, the Slu*, who were 
eomj'cdled to lly heloie the overwhelming 
invasion into TVrghana. 

Mc'anwhik' the Hinis had succeeck'd m 
coiKjiH'rmg a ])art of Norlh-wa-sl China 
and luist Siberia. The v'ancpiished tribes 
\vi‘Yc not dislodgc'd or made tributary- 
but to some degree al)sor]>ed, sinct* the 
w'onn'u wa'n* distribiilt'd among tlu' con- 
(juerors, and the* young men were emolk'd 
^ in the army. In tht*ir hie and 

Life of rnstoms thi' Huns appi'ar as a 

The Huns de]>ende(l (or tlu'll 

('xislc'ncv on cattle-breeding, 
hunting, and to some (*xti‘nt agmailtnri', 
blit ga\'(' llu' Inllest ])lav to tlieir warlike 
jiropensitic's. 'Tlu* ])laci* ot honour was 
givi'ii to the young and ethci(*nt w’arriors. 
anil old age W'as dcspisi'd. No one w^as 
reckoned to havi* reachi'd full manhood 
until he bail slain at least one foe. The 
metho;l of fighting w^hieh afterward 
(k'culed the bailies ot tlu* Western Huns 
and Mongols -Ihe charge ot mounted 
arehers, the teigiu'd tlight, and the storm 
ol arrows wdiieh laid low tlu* unsusjiecting 
pursuer—w^as already developed among 
the aneii'iit Huns, as wvll as the division 
of the army into two wings. 'This military 
svstt*m w'as maintained in times of ])(*ace 
also. 'The ruler, or Shenyit, wdio to some 
dcgrcH^ commanded the centre, had Iw^o 
siipreiiu* officials, the 'Puchi, or Duchi, 
uiidi'i* him, one oi whom was over the 
eastern, th(* other over the western, wing 
or division of llu* army and the country. 
'The trend from west to east in the gco- 
grajdhcal configuration of Asia is again 
recognisabki in this arrangement, which 
was also adopted by the later great nomad 
empires. 'Ihe 'Puchi and a number of 
other high officials could be chosen only 
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from the kinsmen of the Shenyu, who, 
with some few other families, had the 
virtual /[government of the empire in 
their hands. 

After the dt'ath of Mete, in 170 B.C., the 
power of the Huns increased at first. 
The Yiie-tshi were completely beaten, 
and the Usiin, one of the lair-haired 
nomad tribes of Central Asia, 
W(‘r(' driven from their honK's 
an uns Kansu to the west, where, 
^ followin/^ on the ste])s ot the 
Yiie-tshi, they caused these latter to 
lly before them horn the Issik-Kul farther 
southward, d'lu' sjdiere of the Mongolian 
language* and race was thus considerably 
extended by the Huns. The growing 
j^ower ol the Him empire was most danger¬ 
ous to China, the trontiers of which were 
}>eip(‘tiiallv ravaged, and seemed still 
more threatened, since I he Tibetan nomads, 
wlio w(*re settled in tlu* western moun¬ 
tains, now' began to lorm alliances with 
the Huns, and to undertake their raids on 
a mutual understanding. 

It was ol no use merely to repel these 
attacks. If the ('hinese washed to free 
themselves from their ()pj)ressors, they 
WH*re comp(‘Ilt‘fl to advance along the old 
road from Kansu to the Tarim basin, 
t.ike up strong ])ositions there, separate 
tin* southern nomad countries from the 
northern, and at the same time obtain 
possession ot tlu* indispensable bases and 
lialting-j)laces of the Hun armies to the 
south of the desi'rt of (lobi. In this way 
the Western trade also, which had previ¬ 
ously d(‘])ended for its prosperity on the 
ca]>nce ot the nomads, was certain to 
come und(*r the influences • of China. 
The energetic luuperor Wu Ti (140-87) 
staked ('verything <ui the execution of 
this colossal plan, entered into alliances 
with the Yue-tshi and Usiin, by this means 
threatened the Huns in the rear, and 
finally foiced them by successful engage¬ 
ments to retire to the north of Mongolia 
in 120 n.c. The first step in 

inese advance westw^ard 


tluis taken, 


and a new era 
in the foreign 


inaugurated in the foreign 
])olicy of China. 

The Hun emjiire still maintained its 
jiosition in the north for some time, and 
even considerably extended its power 
toward the west, but the old sovereignty 
was a thing of the past. The attacks on 
the neighbouring jieoples and disputes 
for the crown began to disorganise the 
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constitution, until finally, about 50 b.c., 
the empire broke ti]) into a southern and 
a northern part, of which the first re¬ 
cognised the Chinese suzerainty, while 
the northern still maintained its inde¬ 
pendence. 

Transitory successes could no longer 
check the fall of the Hun ])Ower, for the 
Chine.se could now play off the southern 
Huns successfully against the northern 
Huns, and instigate other nomad tribes 
against the northern empire, which w'as 
encircled by enemies. The northern Hun 
empire finally, in 84 a.d., succumbed to 
the attacks, in which even Siberian tribes, 
and especially the Sien ])e Tartars, formerly 
the victims of the Huns, but now grown 
strong enough for a new conflict, took 
part. Some of the Huns fled westw^ard, 
wlu‘re they were destined yet to attain 
great prosperity ; the rest wt‘re scattered, 
or w'ere absorbt‘d in the Sien ]«“, wdio now 
])osse.ssed the greater portion of Mongolia. 

The southern Huns held out longer, at 
one time as subjects and allies ot tht* 
Cliincse, at another as their op]>onents, or 
as sujiporters of pretenders to the throne. 

. . But after 142 there was an 
lyisi^ end to the southern empire ol 
of the Hun Huns, though not to tlu 
n»P»rc influence of the people on the 
destinies of China. The Huns, w^ho had 
familiarised themselves with the ('hinese 
civilisation, gradually began to exert a 
political influence, and finally emi)erors 
of Hun origin lor a time sat on the throm* 
of the Celestial Em])ire, or on those of 
the fragments into which it broke u]). 
Hut they no longer ruled as nomad jirinces ; 
they had become genuine Chinese in act 
and thought 

The nomadic element in the west of 
Central Asia was of eailier origin than 
that in the east, and large migrations ol 
nomad jx*o]fles had taken place far earlier 
there than elsewhere. So«ie thousand 
years before the founding of the empire 
of the Huns, migratory tribes of Aryans 
had occupied Iran and India. But there 
the movements met with a certain check. 
The Iranians did not succeed in ])enc- 
trating westward into the lowlands of 
Babylonia ; on the contrary,' they saw 
themselves restricted to their new home, 
and by the influence of the inhabitants 
who had .settled before them, as 
well as of the ancient civilisation of the 
country watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, they were gradually brought 
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over to a st'Uled life, without immediately 
losiiif^ the warlike virtues of their old 
])astoral existence. 

Tlii' mixed Iranian ]ieo})le, which was 
formed frt)m the Aryan immigrants and 
the aboriginal population, thus became 
a bulwark of Western Asia against any 
further inroads of nomads. The shock of 
rK u* invading hordes was checked by 

the*wlvt of of a i)e()i)lc rliriK- 

; . iiiR more closely to the soil, 

nvftsion Iranians were not pushed 

further towaid Western Asia by vast 
bodies oi men jfiessing after them, but the 
great movement of the nations came to a 
stoj). When tlu' Medes and the Persians 
obtained the soviMoignty over the whole of 
Western Asia, tlu^y were already under the 
spell ol the existing Western civilisation, 
and w('re unable to giv^e any Iranian charac¬ 
ter to tlie newly coiiquert‘d countries. 

Il thus follows that the Aryan nomads 
of Western Asia generally are hardly 
spokt'u of ior more than a thousand y(‘ars. 
Tlu‘ Assyrio-Babylonian records know' 
nothing of them, and no news oi them 
has reached tlu* Chin(\se. There were, no 
doulit, mimerous battles and movements 
ol nations, but th(‘se last were not on the 
imposing s('al(‘ ol the migration to India 
and Iran. 'I'lie arrival of brachycephalic 
nomad tiibes in ('entral .Asia jiroper must 
giadually have made its intluence felt, 
with the effect that the Scythian hordes — 
nomafls of Aryan stock — which had 
jiushed far toward the east, were partly 
absorbed, jiartly driven back upon tlu^ 
west, wluMV tin* shocks ot their attack 
continued, W'ave iqion wave. 

The last eon^(‘(]uence ot tlje mightiest 
onslaught was tin; invasion ot Asia Minor 
by th(‘ (dmiiuM ians about tlu' year 700 n.c'. 
These wen* a nomad ])eoj)le of Thracian 
st(ick, w'ho pastured their llorks north of 
tlu; Danube. Alter them [Messed on the 
Scythians, who again were ex[felled by 
tlu* Sarmatians. The first cause of the 

. movement may ]x*rhaps be 

Asia Minor ^^ttributcd to the westward 

e rena o 

Kace v/onflict , . . . ' 

l(Mig Since lounded an empire, 

and ch'arly [iressed on not only against 
China, but also tow^ard the west. The 
C immerians threatened Assyria from Asia 
Minor and Armenia, and by so doing came 
into contact with the Medes, who w^erc 
[iressing on from the east. 

The [period of more certain history, 
which begins w'ith the founding of the 
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Medo-Persian Empire, shows us at once 
the settled Iranians at war with the 
nomads. An incorrect idea, w^hich is 
explained by the failure of the (iroek 
historians to understand the conditions ol 
Persia, and Eastern Persia in particular, 
reiMcseiits the Persians the aggressors, 
who coveted the territory of the nomad 
herdsmen. In reality, the half mythical 
expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetie 
in 5JO B.r., and the well-authenticated 
march of Darius against the .Scythians 
in 515 B.C., w'cre only attemj)ts to atta(‘k 
the ev'cr-resiless neighbours in their ow'ii 
country, and by this means to secure the 
frontiers. The expedition of Darius in 
IKirticular was prol>ably based on the [)lan 
ol attacking the nomad tribes by a sw'(*e])- 
ing flank movement, and of thus })reventing 
their n‘treat and finally sulqugating them. 

The Persian Ein])irti was too short-lived 
to com])lt‘te so colossal an undertaking, 
W'hieh would have recpiired the dogged 
])atience of the Chinese. The attempt ol 
Darius, which ettectivcly secured the 
lower line of the Danube for the Persians, 
was not re[)eated. The Scythians, on the 
other hand, realised the w'oak 
/p • ^ points in tlu* Persian Em jure, 
o ersian jM'oved by their somewhat 

“****’* later [)laii of attacking Persian 
territory by wayot Ihe ('aucasian isthmus, 
lor which tlu'y tried to obtain tlu' aid ol 
the Siiartaiis, who W('re iiiteiuh'd to maki* 
a simultaneous invasicMi ot Asia .Minor, 
Tlu* system ot colonisation, whic h alone 
promised ])ermanent results, s(*eins to 
liav'e been })ros('cuted all the mon* vigor¬ 
ously from Eastern Iran, and llu* tact 
that the majority ol the nomads were of 
Iranian stock, like the Persians, lacilitat(‘d 
the movc'inent. It is probable that in 
quite early times on the Oxiis and Jaxartes 
— that is to say, in Bactria and Sogdiana - 
states possessing an Iranian civilisation 
were devi‘lo[^ed, which were afterward 
])olitically united with Persia, although 
they can hardly have remained in i)crma- 
nent and conqdete dependence. By the 
ex[)edition of Alexandc*!' the Great in yjy b.c. 
they were more elostdy united with the 
m;w world-em[)ire of that monarch, and 
the foundation was laid for. a Greco- 
Iranian civilised .state, the Bactrian Em¬ 
pire, which was develo[)cd in the Seleucid 
period about 250 b.c. and showed a con¬ 
siderable vitality. This empire, like the 
ancient Iranian Bactria, was a bulwark 
against the onset of the nomads. It 
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showt'd itsolt ii match ior the migratory 
IiMnian triln s. and it was only the impact 
.>i a non-Aryan shc'pherd ])e(5])le troiu 
(h'litral Asia that lor th<‘ first lime sliook 
oiK'e inoH' the strong ranpiart which 
gnard(‘(l Western Asia and India. This 
iirwv tide ot nations, wdiich s(‘t in about 
it)o was certainly, even il indirectly, 
fhu* lo the Huns. 

'file nomad liilie of the l^un liad aban¬ 
doned its hoiiK' on the borders of China 
and fiad riMreatt'd w'estward aw^ay Ironi 
th(‘ sphere of tlu' powiM' of tin* Huns, 
as H'lated abov(‘. Sinie it lohowed tlie 
roads wdiich hai away along the Tian 
^han and tinally c'rossed that range, it 
reached tlu' Issik-Kul, where the Yue- 
tshi, its pia‘dece>sors on tin* same path, 
had w^on homes foi theniselvTs. d'hevie 
latter wen^ now^ coinjielled to give way : 
but they did not again advance westward, 
wdiere warlike Seytfiian tribes barred tfic 
way, but turned soutliward against the 
Hactrian Panjiire, the internal disrujition 
of which would have been well knowm 
to them as mdghbonrs. The result was 
that Northern Hactria, the country on 
the Oxus and Jaxarti's, lell easily into 
their hands, while the rest of the (h’eek 
state south of the Hindu Kush main¬ 
tained its ]K)sition for the time. 

I TJ 


The Parthian kingilorn, whu h success¬ 
fully undertook lh(' dcdence ot the Iron- 
tiers against the nomads, liad growai u]) 
since 250 H.c. in WesteMn and ('eiitral Iran. 
But it Iran w'as closed to tin* Vue-tshi, 
they did not allow llu‘ road to India, 
wdiii'h Irom all titne had possess'd a 
magic attraction for (‘\ery conquering 
])eopl(‘, to bi* permanently lilocked. Tln^ 
southern ])art ot tin' Bacdrian Kinjnre 
stood ior some hundred yi*ars more. 
Then, aboyt 23 Ko/ulo Kadphises, 

W'ho had reunited the Yiu'-tshi attcT their 
division into five i Ians, subdued the modern 
.Afghanistan. This immediately o])ened 
the road to the' Indian jiossessions of the 
Hactrian Phnjiire. 

About the year 10 a.d. Kozulo’s suc¬ 
cessor. Huemo Kad])hises. or Kadaphes, 
advanced into North-western India, and 
thus laid the foundation of thc‘ Indo- 
Scytliian Phnpire. Tin' YiK‘-tshi now 
apj)ear in history as Indo-Scythiaiis. 
They have frequently been confused at 
a later date W'ith tin* White Huns, or Ephta- 
lites, with whom they art' absolutely un¬ 
connected. Undt'iiiably, the tact that 
Hactria as far as tht' borders ot Central 
Asia was tlien united with largt' ])ortions 
of India under one rule did much to make 
Indian influence, especially the Buddhism 
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then flouii^hing in India, ielt far away 
northward. India generally entered into 
closer and more direct relations with 
Central Asia. Fiity years aft(‘r the found¬ 
ing of the Indo-Seylhian Empire the Budd¬ 
hist propaganda had already reached 
China. This empire of the Yiie-tshi 
showed a stubln)rn vitality, and broke 

R<i.iio.> of ""'y579 A 
I A- •*!. ^ large )>art of ( entral Asia 

India with i i ^ ^ f 

Central Asia acquires mqxirtancc loi 

^ the history and culture of 
mankind on the ap])(‘arance of nomad 
I>eo])les, and as the fountain-head of a dis¬ 
integrating force; on the other hand, the 
'I'arim basin, whic h is also c alled East Tur¬ 


kestan cjr High Tart ary, claims the at tention 
of the historian much earlier and in another 
sense. By far the greater jiart of the ])lain 
lying betwc=‘en the Tian Shan, the Pamirs, 
and the Kuen Eun is empliatic ally a region 
of step[)e and desert. Ihit the mountain 
streams, the largc'st of which unite in the 
River Tarim and the Lob Nor, create a 
seric^s of fertile oases, which support a ccdu- 
sidorable j)ermaneiit jxipulation, and form 
a chain of trading posts along the foot ol 
the inouiitains. In all probability the 
oases were more numerous in early times, 
and the intermediate' barren stretches less 
dcvsolatc. The 'rarim basin could thus 
form in ancient clays the bridge between 
the civilisation ol Eastern and Wc\stern 
Asia, even if it was not an international 
highway, and saw at the same' time a higher 
(‘ivilisation develoj) in its lertile regions. 
The key to many problems ol the jirehis- 
toric pc'riocl lies under the burning sands 
of Eastern Turkestan. 

The ancic'iit trade' comniunications 
through the Tarim basin are certainly to 
be regarded as a relic of the former con¬ 
nection with civilisation, which v/as main¬ 
tained notwithstanding the increasing 
poverty of the soil and the apjiearance of 
barbarous nomad tribes. I'he nomad, as 
such, is not inclined to amass the heavy 
Wealth which the town merchant 

of the ‘^f^res in his vaults. His chief 
Nomad floc-ks and 

herds, which again depend for 
their numbers cm the possession of the 
requisite ])asture land. li^ven in the 
Tarim ])asin the real traders were thus 
always to be found among the settled 
inhabitants of tlie oases. 

The earliest recorded trade which passed 
through the Tarim basin and brought 
Eastern and Western Asia into some sort 


of communication was the silk trade. The 
breeding of silkworms, it Chinese tradition 
does not err, was practised by that people 
from very ancient times. 7 'he Chinese 
themselves seem to have attached no 
especial importance to the silk trade with 
the W’est, as is shown by the silence of the 
ancient accounts. The trade accordingly 
must have been conducted chiefly liy 
foreigners, who were eager to obtain in 
exebange tlie highly valued product of 
China, while it was long a matter of in¬ 
difference to the Chint'se, who were aware 
that they could very well dispense with 
the goods received in return. 

The imagination of the West was all the 
more excited by the mysterious Eastern 
land which jModuced the costly .silk, and 
attempts to gain further information were 
made from ('aiiy times. Herodotus was 
able to refer to a book oi travels, which 
did not indeed throw light on China itself, 
but only on the route of the silk trade and 
the condition of things in the valley of 
Tarim ; this was the Ariniaspcia of the 
Aristeas, which appeared in the seventh 
century B.c., soon after the Cimmerian 
Th H irruption. This nan alive, not- 
of the withstanding its roman tic di css. 
«... . was probably based on actual 

I" explorations and travels. Tlie 
Issedoncs, whom Aristeas jiiotesses to have 
reached, wore an iictnal j)eoj)l(', and their 
homes jirobaldy lay in the 1'arim basin. 
Th(‘ western neighbours of the Tsse- 
dones were the Massagetic—that is, the 
Iranian nomads, who jiastured their herds 
in Western Turkestan. The name of the 
Jssedones may be of Iranian origin, and 
have been given to the people, who styled 
themselves otherwise, by the merchants, 
who were mainly Iranians. We thus see 
why Chinese records do not mention the 
name. 

The Issedones were probably a branch 
of the Tibetan stock, which once spread 
further northward than n?>w. They are 
j:>ossibly identical with, or at least allied 
to, the later Yiie-tslii, who were expelled 
by the Hiins from their homes in the 
Tarim basin. But the population of that 
region can hardly have been homogeneous 
at the time ol Aristeas. The Tibetan 
Issedones, who are occasionally called 
Scythians, were far more probably a 
nomad jieople, who exercised sovereignty 
over the country of the oases ; but the 
remnants of tlie representatives of an 
earlier civilisation may well have settled 




ON THE GREAT TRADE ROUTE OF CENTRAL ASIA 

The long commercial highway of Central Asia running right across the southern part of Western Turkestan and throng 
the Tarim basin in Eastern Turkestan is a road unparalleled foi its length and diflRcultics It has changed its course man 
times in history as robber noma Is gained supiemacy in the vaiious districts and a laboiious and difficult loute has alway 
been preferred to the best load if the latter involved risk of robbciics exorbitant toUs, and othei vexatious imposts 
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in these oa.scs, precisely as in modern times 
the towns ot Eastern Turkestan are in¬ 
habited by a very mixed population. 
Long-skulled Iranians, who came into the 
country as traders, or immigrated as agri¬ 
culturists, may well have mixed here in 
early times with the permanently settled 
short-skulled inhabitants and with the 
_ tribes of the Tibetan nomads. 

oMhe* The Arimas])es, a warlike 
. tribe of nomads who seem 
momads frequent in¬ 

roads into the 'i'ariin basin, are men¬ 
tioned l)y Aristeas as northern neighbours 
ot the Issedones. Hy this title he un¬ 
doubtedly means the Huns, whom we have 
already seen as invaders ot China. In the 
second century n.c. they also fundament¬ 
ally altered th(‘ conditions of Eastern 
Turkestan by driving the Yiie-tshi west¬ 
ward. The settled pojnilation of the oases 
})rol)ably was little influenced by these 
movianents. Aristeas giv(“s notevvoithy 
ac'connts of tint battles of the Ariinasjies 
with the “ gnflins,” the guardians oi the 
gold, who liv(*d to the north of them. 


I h('S(^ “ grifliiis ” are certainly the nations 
on the Altai, the rejirestMitatives rfl the 
old bronze culture* ot Southern Siberia, 
and the builders of those tombs in which 
great quantitit*s of gold ornaments have 
recently Ihm'Ii found. 

'rims the picture ot the activity of the 
warlike nation ot the* ancient Huns, that 
leaven ol tin* nomad ])eoples, is complete 
on every sid(‘. On the east tlu* indetatig- 
al)l(' sons of the desert continually 
advanci'd against the rich ])lains ot 
( hina ; on tlu* south they directed th(‘ir 
raids against the repiesentatives of tlu* 

I I ansit trade of (\mtral Asia, the Tibetan 
nomads, and the inhabitants ol the oases 
in the Tarim basin ; and on the north 
they harassed the industrious tribes of 
the Altai with their exjK'ditions. The 
great Hun campaign, w^liich finally con- 
vmlst'd Europe to its centre, was only a 

gigantic continuation of these 

earlier struggles for power 
/r booty. While Aristeas 

o urope exhaustively described the 

Issedones and Arimaspes, he appears to 
confound the Chine.se with the Hyjier- 
boreans, the ])(*aceful ]^coplc on the. utter¬ 
most bordt'i* of the w*oiid ; at any rate, 
his account of the Hyj>erboreans as re¬ 
ported by Herodotus almost coincides 
with the later dt‘scri])tions of the Seres. 
The towns and trading settlements in 
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the Tarim basin, which Aristeas mentions, 
can partially be identified with still ex¬ 
isting modern localities. This is im¬ 
possible in the case of many, as may be 
concluded from the great number of towns 
buried beneath the sand wdiich have 
been recently exjilored by Sven Hedin. 
Further aids toward identification are 
supplied by the accounts of the Mace¬ 
donian merchant Maes, or 'I'itianus, who 
enables us to fix the stations on the East 
Asiatic trade route in the firs I century 
A.D. This road led from Samarkand to 
Ferghana, whence the “ vStom* Tow(‘r ” 
and the valley of flu* Kisil Su were reached, 
at the entrance of which an imjiortant 
trading town lay in the territory ol Kasia. 
This was certainly tlu' modern Kashgar, 
lor which natural advantages ol .'situation 
have .secured umntt‘rnqd(‘dlv since ancient 
times a lorcmost ])osition among the 
citi(*s of the Tarim basin, 'i'he “ Scythian 
I.s.s(‘don ** may be n'pnvsc'nted l)v the 
modern Kuchar, th(‘ most important mart 
of the Turkish tribi's settled to the north 
in the Tian Shan ; Asmira may hi* the 
])re.sent Hami. Tlu* first ('hiiuvsi' trading 


Ancient Towns . 
Under 
Modern Names ' 


town m the district ot Kansu 
‘ wliicli was reached by th(' 
caravans coming trom the 
*\Nest. till* nu)d(‘in Su chau, 
is identified with the ancient Drosai'he. 

'I'he largc'r centre's ot tradt', frtim a 
]K)litical point of vi(‘w, enjoyed certainly 
.some share' of ind('|)('ndence, although 
they did not va'nturi' on any very stringent 
UK'asures against tlu' nomads from fear 
of interrn])tion to commerct'. 'I'he 
diff(‘rent vicissitude's in the* relations ot 
the nomads to the* dwelk'rs in the' country 
and the towns will hava* been rcpe'ate'd on 
a .small scale in the Tarim basin ; at one 
time brute force, at anotlu'r the' re'ftuf'- 
ments of civilisation, gamed the day. 
The connection with India, the ])eginniiigs 
of which are' obse ure‘, was of great im¬ 
portance to this civilisation. **111 thi.s way 
■ Eastern 'J'urke\>tan became the bridge on 
which Indian manners and customs, and, 
above all, Indian religion, pa.ssed both to 
China and the rest of Central Asia, in 
order, in course of time, to work great 
revolutions in the character and habits 
of the Central Asiatic peoj)l(*s. 

The trade which moved on the long 
commercial highway of Ceiitial Asia, a 
road un])aralleled for its length and diffi¬ 
culties, could not always be pro.secuted 
wdth unvarying uniformity. External 
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influences and internal commotions pro- tshi, who possibly are to be identified 
duced the inevitable result that the with the Issedones, the Huns had the 
traffic became brisker at one time, and northern highway through the 'I'arim basin 
at another flagged or almost died away, in their ])ower, while in the south Tibetan 
and that the character of the trade nomads, the Khiarig, commanded the 
altered. Tn fact, so far as we can survey roads. It appears from the account 
the conditions generally, we see continual furnished in the year 122 B.c. by Chang- 
changes occurring. The routes along which kien to his emperor, Wu Ti, after an 
the main bulk oi trade ])asses arc changed, inquiry into the roads leading 

the customs of commerce are altered; ^ . to the west and the ]X)ssibilities 

and finally even the wares which East and trade, that traffic then went 

West exchange are not always the same, * quite in the south through 

but new ones are added to the old. Szechuen and 'I'saidam to the* southern 

It is (piite in accordance with the nature border oi the Tarim basin, while in the 
of commercial intercourse that it alw'ays north the Huns and in th(' centre the 
set‘ks out paths for itself along the line Khiang barred the roads. 'I'hese un- 
ot least resistance. A somewhat difficult favourable conditions largely contributed 
and laborious route is imderred to the to the result that the (diinese aban- 
t)est road, if the latter involves risk and cost doned their iormer policy oi indifference^ 
Irorn repeated robberies, exorbitant tolls, toward the ])eoples of the stej)])e. 



GENERAL VIEW OF KASHGAR, THE CAPITAL OF EASTERN TURKESTAN 


The old town of Kashj^ai, which dates from is surrounded by a hig^h clay wall; the new town, of which the 

above is a view, is also surrounded by massive clay walls and efates from 1 S:{S. The population is about .>0,0(10. 


and other vexatious imjxists. In Central 
Asia, where, on the one hand, different 
nmtes were available for the trade between 
Kastt'rn and W(*st(‘rn Asia, and, on the 
other hand, the nomads were always 


ready to ])lunder the merchants directly 
by l)rigandage or indirectly by tolls, 
commerce clearly changed its roads 


Shifting of 
the Paths 
of Commerce 


more Irequently than the 
extant accounts give us to 
understand. 'Fhe supremacy 
of the Huns in the north 


doubtless largely contributed tow^ard 
till' result that the northern routes 


were deserted and the traffic restricted 


to the roads in the Tarim basin. The 


wars oi the Arimasj)es with the Isse¬ 
dones may well have i)artly aimed at 
securing to the former the monopoly of 
trade. After the expulsion of the Yue- 


There luu^t also have been ('hanges in 
the customs of trade. Over * ast distances 
trade can bc‘ ])rosecuted in two ways : 
either one tribe hands on the goods to 
another by a system of irontier trade, 
until they finally reach their farthest 
destination after various exchanges, or 
the members of one or more ])eopl(*s ado])t 
the carrying trade as a j)rotession and 
traverse the whole distanc'e with their 
wares. It is, of course, conceivable that for 
part of the distance caravan trade was 
usual, and for the othet transit trade. 
On the Central Asiatic routes both methods 
may have been popular, according to 
circumstances. The transit trade is, how^- 
ever, c'ertainly older than the caravan 
system on a large scale. Whether it 
actually in places, as early Western 
acxounts report, took the simple form of 
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“ dumb trade*.,” or wlictlicr customs had 
been ascribed to tlu* hall mythical St*res 
which were* obst-rve'd edsewhere in mt(*r- 
coursc witli ])rimitivc nations, can no 
longer be asi'ertained. 

Tt is in accordane'e with the whole 
attitude of China to the outer world that 
the Chinese did not (‘iigage in the carrying 
p. trade until late, while*, on the 

Trade* tin* merchants ot 

^ Iranian stork were continually 

cn res tlu'msehi's to obtain the 

caravan tr.idt* ov(*i' the whole* dislanre*. 
The o|)j)one‘nts oi the dire‘ct tralfic between 
east and we*st we're* naturally the* nennaels: 
above all, the Hinis, wlu) prelerred tee make* 
the roaeb a ele*se*ii rathe*!’ than te) le)se the 
high ])re)hts e)btainable' ji'e)ni the* tiansit 
trade*. The* lal>e)ne)iisne‘ss anel inse*e'niily 
ol tlie* Iraltie' ]a'oelne'e*d the* result that lai/^e 
em|)e)!’ia grew uj) in dirierent ])laces, 
wliie’h se'rveel .also as m.irkets le_)r the 
surroimeling tril)e*s : sue h \Ne*re Samarkanel 
in We'stern and Kashgar in h'aste*rn 
'1 urke'stan. 

( hina, as we have* se*en, e)iiginally hael 
little nerd lor commerce with the outer 
weald. Fejre'igners came te) the* Mielelle 
Kingele)!!! Ill e)rde*r to ])Lirchast‘ the* value'el 
Chiiie'si* wares, but the* ('lnne*se the*inscl\e-s 
were ejuite sati^lie'd lo take* in e*\ediange* 
all kinds e)l lore'ign jireiducts, with wlnedi 
lhe*y e’eailel e*asily elispe'iise* m e asi* e)f neeel. 
'file* state* e)l al'laii's ronld neit perina- 
ne*nll\’ le’inani se) lax'oiirable* ieir (diina. 
d'he* e'onstant laige exportations nie*\ it.iblv 
le*el te) the* growth eit a sort o( e*\})or( 
ineliistry ; that is to vay, silk, lae'e]ne*r, etc., 
we*re' jirodnea'd m gie*ate*i einantities than 
the home* ('hnie*s(‘ maike-t re*einvve*d. 

if the* exj)e)rt traele suddenly ste)j)])eel, 
the ceiiiseetiu’iie'es te) (.'hina were st*rie)n.s. 
Besides this, (diina be*e'anie‘ gradually 
accnste)med to eertain ton*ign ceiiinnodities, 
v\ith wdiirh it could not eiis])ense, esperially 
to the* spi(x*s, drugs, etc., e)i India anel 
Arabia. Thus any elislocatiem oi trade was 
sexerely felt. Such a re-sult 
Importance Huns over- 

of Chinas Yue-tshi and 

Export Tr.de 

Tarim, while uitcivilise*el Tibetan hordes 
rendered the roaels elangereius in the south. 
It was an intolerable situation that the 
Huns should be able to cut off trade ('om- 
mnnicatiems tmtirely or te) cripple them 
by excessively high tolls, and the Chinese 
were inevital)ly driven to reprisals so 
.soon as an ene*rge*tic ruU‘r ge)\'erned them. 


Other ce)nsieleratie)ns prompted an 
advanee into the* basin e)f the* Tarim. It 
was ree'ognised in China that the menacing 
growth e)i the ]X)we*r ol the nemiaels could 
be chccke'd only by the occupation of a 
strong jKisition in their rear and the 
division of the stepiie region into twe) 
se*rtie>ns by a strongly lortified military 
reiael. Even in this case the* old trade 
route through the* Tarim basin suggested 
itselt as the* natiind line of dire'ctiein tor tlu* 
aelvaiie-e, wdiile* the* trading towms naturally 
le)rmed suitable bases ol o])t‘ratie)ns. 

The* Emperor Wu Ti, abe)ut IJ5 H.r., 
tlie*el, the*ie“le)re*, te) re'opeil the* traele* ie)ute‘ 
ot Ce*ntr.al Asia, and at the* same* time* te) 
e riish the* e*ne)rme)nsly me rea^ee.l ])e)W'e*i e)t 
the* Huns. An e*tte)rt wsis luaele* to gain te)i 
this ol)](*('t the* .'dliaiiee e)f the* here*flit.'n‘v 
e*ne*ime*s ol tlic Huns, the* Vue*-tshi, whe) h.id 
I list ce)nqiiereel Ne)ithe*in Bactria and 
Se)geliana, anel thus wvie* masters ot the 
we*st(*rn e*\tremity e)f the* Tarim reiads. 
Wu Ti se*nt to them hisge'iieial, (‘hang kien ; 
but, being take'll ]))ise)ne‘r eui the* W'ay by 
the Huns, he elid not re.ach the Yue-tshi 
until ten ye'ars late*r. anel returne*d to China 
alter an abse'iice* e)l thu’le*eu 
P ye*ars. He* hael be*e*n unable* le) 

Trade*' ae'e eiiuj'lish his e hie*! e>bje*cl e)l 
e eine'huling an .alli.ine’e* with the* 
A"ue*-lshi and .ii’iauging a e eunbiiie'el at taels 
on the* Hulls, snu’e* the* su<'e‘(*sse*s e)t the* Yue*- 
tshi in Baetna h.ael given a new. anel toi 
China an iiiilas ourable*, turn te) the* iutine 
pe)lie \ e)! that pe*e)ple*. In e'oinpe'Usatloii he* 
i)re)ugh( back te) ( hiua a ste)n* e)l uile)i- 
iiialiou al)e)ul the* \Ve‘sl(*ru eeiiuitiie's and 
Inelia. d he* e e)nsi‘(jue*ut attempts ol \\'u d'l 
te) e'stablish ee)uummieatieins wath Inelia 
thre)iigli d'ii)e*t we're* a lailure. On tie* 
othe*r liaiiel, the war against the I Inns was 
nejw^ vige)re)iisly prose*ciited, and the* olel 
traele* le^ael was inte*ntionally madej the* 
base ot o])eratie)ns. The Yunien Cass was 
oe enpied and se-eiire^d by inilitiiry ce)lonit*s, 
while the })owa*r of the Huns wais weakened 
by rej)e‘att*el blows and ousted from the* 
Tarim basin. 'I'rade revived, but waththe 
eliflerene e th;it ne)W' even Cliiiu^se c.aravans 
and e*inbassies vve*nt westward and there 
formed pe)litieal connections. es])e*eaally 
with the ])eople of the An hsi- or Ansi, 
])rol)ably the* Barthians. The most easterly 
})oint of the Parthian Em])ire appears 
then to liavt* been Margiana, or Merv, the 
Mu In of ("hincse accounts. The Chinese, 
thereiore, eertainly advancexl so far. 
Many jietty states of the Tarim basin, 
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and possibly of the countries lying farther 
to the west, entered into closer political 
union with the east, and partially recog¬ 
nised the suzerainty of China. It was not, 
however, before the year 108 b.c. that the 
immediate })osscssions of China were 
extended to the Lob Nor—that is to say, 
to the eastern boundary of the basin of 
the Tarim—and secured by fortiheations. 
Chinese tioo])s later advanced to Kashgai 
in TOT B.c. But the dominion of ('hina in 
the Tarim Ixisiii was never firmly estab¬ 
lished, although alliances were frecjuently 
concluded with the Usun against the 
Huns. The }iower ol the latter was still 
too strong to allow the petty states of 
Eastern Turk(‘stan and the Uigurians any 
])erinanenl coniuxtion with China. The 


deposed the new sovereign, Mfho, rightly 
or not, was accused of cruel tyranny, and 
put him to death. A Chinese army then 
appeared, killed the iisurjier in turn, and 
placed on tlu* throne a new monarch, 
apj^roved by China, who appears also to 
have asserted his pow(‘r. The influence of 
('hina in the Tarim valley gradually 
diminished. At tlu* beginning of the first 
century A.D. the j)ow'er oi Yarkand grew' 
so strong that its king, in a.d., claimed 
the suzerainty of the entire basin ot the 
Tarim, after his request to be recognised 
by ('hina as Governor of Eastern Turkestan 
had been reiused. The jirayers ot the 
other o]>pressed minor states and the 
commercial bloc'kade maintained by tin* 
king ot Yarkand ought to have forced 
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influence of the Huns on the v^alley of the 
Tarim and the Western trade rose or fell 
according to their successes or reverses in 
their struggle with ('hina. 

But the other'nomad tribes of Central 
Asia also interfered in the affairs of those 
parts. The childless sovereign of the 
small kingdom of Yarkand had destined a 
son of the king of the Ifsun to succeed him. 
The inhabitants of Yarkand, after the 
death of their monarch, with the consent 
of the Chinese Emperor Hsuan Ti, sum¬ 
moned this tnince from China, where he 
was being educated, and in 64 B.c. jilaced 
him on the throne, thus hoping to .secure 
for themselves the piotection of the Usun 
and of the Chinese. But the brother of 
the late king, with the help of the Huns, 


Shi Tsu to lake vigorous action. The w'ai 
walh Yarkand, however, was left mainly 
to Ihe Huns, w^ho harassed the new 
kingdom in the Tarim iiasin for decades, 
with vaiying succt\ss. 

The second great advance of the Chinese 
towards the West did not begin until 72 A.n. 
The wish to (qien up communications with 
the West was then stimulated by the intro¬ 
duction of the Buddhist teaching, w'hich 
had entered China through the 'I'arim 
ba.sin. A deputation wdiicli Ming Ti, the 
second emperor of the later or Eastern 
Han dynasty, had himself sent to the 
Yue-tshi had returned in (>5 a.d., and 
brought back detailed intormation about 
Buddhism. The emperor, in consequence, 
was induced to erect a statue ot Buddha 
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iu his capital, and to show peculiar favour 
lo the uevsf doctrine, without, however, 
‘giving k preievenee over the doctrines ol 
Coniucius. The chief cause, however, ot 
the renewed advance westward was doubt¬ 
less the circumstance that the South Huns 


United Action 
by the Two 
Hun Nations 


had once more combined with 
the North Huns to block the 
trafhc, and had completely 
disorfi^anised the suriiciently 


unsatisfactory conditions already existing 


in th(* Tarim basin. Various Cliinese armies 


marched against the Huns in the year 72, 
one ol which, under th(‘ (‘oiumaiui of the 
general Pan (liau, lollowtul thi‘ old tiade 
route to the Taniii liasin. The ap})earance 
of this renowned ('oinmanckM and dijdo- 
meitist immediately secured the victory ot 
Chinc'se inihu'nce among the ]X‘tty states, 
which Jiad allsuflered under theinsecuritvoi 


trade and the military jiolicyof the Huns. 
This time tin* ThiiK'se were not content 


with the easily-acquirt‘d spoil. I'hey had 
heard, mt'anwhilc*, that a mighty em])ire 
ot 'la-tsin, the Roman world-empiie, lay 
in the wi*st. The remaikable inagiudK' 
iorce exercised on each otlu'r by great 
stales, which lies at the root of tluur 


conditions ol exist(‘uc(‘ and ('onipels them 
gradually to idisorl) all petty intervening 
stales and to lonn a w(*ll-dehiK‘d Irontier, 


l)egan to assort its ]H)wer lu're, although 
its complett‘ tiiuni})h was ])revented by 
the iiniiKuisity ol the distance to be 


liaveised. I'lit' rhines(‘ n(‘V(‘r obtaini'd 


The campaign of Pan Cdiau, which look 
him nearly to the confines, of Roman 
inllucnce, dates some ilccades after the 
compu'st ot tlie Tarim basin. Pan (diaii 
crossed Iht' range of mountains to the 
west, traversed the territory of the Yue- 
tshi, and finally, in 102 a.d., reached the 
Caspian Sea, whence he sent explorers 
lurther to the west in order to prepare lor 
an attack on the Roman Empire. The 
unfavourable re])ort, however, which h(' 
veceivt‘d and his advanced age forced him to 
return to China, where he died shortly after. 

The ])ohtical inqiortance of his conquest 
was eonsideral)l(‘, but could hardly be 
lasting, d'he numerous p“tty states, 
which, at tlu‘ sight ot his army, had 
sought the protection ot China, had no 
choice but to make terms with then- 
other ])owerful neighbours, now that 
China ec^a.sed to Jeiul lliein assistaiK'e. 
The revenue from tribute', gifts, and tolls 
wliicii China drew from tlie western coiin- 
tri(\s was iar from being sufficient to cover 
the great outgoings. And the traditional 
Chinese policy, which would hear nothing 
of any expansion ol the old liouiidaritvs and 
attached lit tie niqiortaiK'e to th(‘proinot 1011 
ol trade, now ri'assertenl ilst'lf. I luna* was. 
as (‘aiiy as 120 a . d ., a ieeliiig in lavour ol 
_ ahandoiiingall ])0''S(‘ssions l)(*yoiKl 

ecay o Yuineii Pass, and it was due 

t g, to tht‘ advict‘ ot a son ot Pan 
Influence militaiy road, 

at least as Iar as th(‘ 'fanm l)asui, wa^ 


accurate knowIt'dgt' ol the Jvoinan lunpire. 
Prohaldy tiiey w'cre partly acquainted 
with the easteiii hall only, and thought 
Antioch the ea])ital ol tht‘ lunpire. 'fin* 
name Fn lin lor tlie Roman Empire, w'hieli 
^iihsequonlly oec'urs, seems to bw derived 
from Rethleliein, and thus to })oinl to 
the ('hristian faith of the later Romans. 


retain(‘d. 'Jlie disonh'is which soon 
atleiw’ard broke out in t'hma complett^ly 
clieektHl any vigoi'oiis loi eign ])oh('y, whil(‘ 
maritime ('omimMaa' diminished tlie im¬ 
portance ot the oveiland trade, 'fhe petty 
states in tlu* 'Tarim basin lor many years 
SLibse(|ueiitly led a quiet existeiiei*, iiillu- 
cnced by India more tlian by China. 
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TURKESTAN IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

AND THE RISE AND FALL OF THE NOAAD NATIONS 


advance ot the Chinost* toward the 
^ West, in spite of the bold plan of Pan 
( han to attack the Roman Kmpiie,inflicted 
no injniy upon civilisation, but, on the 
whole, was beneficial to it. Far more 
momentous was the turn of events when 
the nomad hordes of Central Asia sought 
an outlet in Western Asia and Europe. 
Northern India had already fallen into 
llie hands of tlie Vue-tslii, and the hour 
was aj)j)roac]iing wlien a great j)art ot 
Euio})e also would tremble beneath the 
seonrg(" of the yellow rac'es of tht* steppes. 
'Flu' main body of the Huns, when their 
star had set in Mongolia, hurk'd themselves 
against tlu* (dvihsed nations of the West. 
'i'h(‘ consecjuenccs whic'h the onslaught 
ot th(‘ Huns, and, in clos(‘ connection with 
It, the advan('(‘ ot other Asiatic nomads, 
had for Jhirope, do not come into th(‘ 
histoiy of ('eiitral Asia : but it is worth 
our while to glaiK'e at tht‘ development of 
Asiatic affairs u]) to the (‘inigra- 


Progress 


tion o! the Huns. I'he western 


Befo^ the world had long (‘scaped 

any dangt'roiis attacks from 
the nomad jieojiles ol Asia and Europe, 
|)ei'ha])s becau^'C the nomads of EastEuio[)e 
ix-came giadually mon* settled and paid 
mon' at t( Ml tion to agriculture. The Alani, 
who aie identical with the x'Xorsi of earlier 
act'ounts, set‘m to have been the most 
inihiential nation. Probably this is to be 
legarded only as a collective name for the 
nomad tribes, who occu])ied the region 
from the Black Sed to the Sea of Aral, and 
wt‘re composed partly of the remains of 
Irano-Scythians, partly of Ural-Altaians. 
The jirojicr IxMirers of the name wa‘re 
settled in the first cenliny B.c. to the north 
of the ('aiK'asns, w'here they fought against 
Pom}H‘y in the year 05 b.c.; they then 
spread th(‘ms(*lv(‘s further over the stejipe, 
and a])j)ear to have ruled, for a time at 
least, over most ot the nomad tribes ot the 
region ot Pontus and the Cas])ian. There 
w’ere fr(‘.quent but unimportant contests 
with the Romans. According to Chinese 
recairds, a part of the country of the Alani 


The First 
March of 


behjnged for a time to Sogdiana, a fact 
which argues armed complications on that 
frontier. Attacks through the ('aucasian 
gate on Persian and Roman territory oc¬ 
curred .several times, but there wns no 
immense migration until the advance of 
the Western Huns. The first 
march of Hun nomads towards 
M Ki j West took j)lace about the 
Hun Nomads ^ j,,, first CClltury B.C'., 

when the Hun einjiire was thrown into the 
most violtmt confusion by internal seditions. 
Several rulers tried simultaru^ously to 
iisiirj) the jiow'er, and waged bitter w^ar 
on each other. When at last one of the 
j)ret(‘nders, Huhanye, appeared to be 
victorious, his own broth(‘r, th(‘ “ VTceroy 
of the East,” rose against him. This 
('hichi, as h(‘ now called himself, ex- 
p(.‘lled his brother from tlu* capital, but 
th(‘n turned to the W(‘st ; and since he 
could not hold the w'hole empire, founded 
an inde])endent pcjwer, which he gradually 
extended further westwaird. 'TIk- cir¬ 
cumstance that a prince in Sogdiana 
called in his help against the ITsiin enabled 
him to transfer the seat of his ju^waa to 
the region of the Sea of Aral. J*art of the 
Alani in that district were perhajis already 
subject to the Huns. The war.s with the 
Chinese in’ the Tarim basin ended with 
the death of Chichi, in jf) b.c., and greatly 
w'eakened the Hun ])owa‘r. 

Their powTr did not revive until, in the 
year (jo a.d., another Hun prince with a 
large part of his peopk‘ marched westward 
and joined the earlier emigrants. This 
migration was due to the complete 
collaj)se of the emjiire of the Eastern 

_ . Huns. In both of these migra- 

Second X- -x . 

tions it was the most war- 

Migration strongt\st part ol the 

es war v^luch turned west¬ 

ward. The West Huns, thenTore, wert' 
the jacked men of their tradition¬ 
ally war-loving and adventurous race. 
Their peojile can hardly have remained 
unmixed during its migrations, but 
it probably incorjiorated the bravest 
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men from the conquered tribes. In this 
way a new nationality might well he 
deveU)ped, whose thirst for wars would 
prove fatelul tor even distant regions, so 
soon as an occasion should arise wlum 
this concc'iitrated energy could find an 
outlet. 'J'he Chinese, alter th(‘advantages 
gained in the west by the advance of Pan 
^ ri* C'hau had been mostly n‘lin- 

Co&f 1C quished,‘had, at the begin- 

nmg of the S(‘Cond century 
and Chinese ^ to lace new contests with 

the Huns and their lUgurian allies in the 
'farim basin. Alter the middle of the 
century the West Huns disappear trom th(‘ 
horizon of the ('hinesi', a tact which suggests 
that the warlike^ nomads, finally rcmounc- 
ing any ])lans ior th(‘ reconqiu'st of their (jUI 
liomes in Mongolia, turned tlHur attention 
in oth(*r directions. For two centuries 
more tlu‘y seem to have l)cen content with 
minor hostilitii's, until at last, in ’>50A.n., 
the avalanche began to roll. The Huns 
attacked the Alani first, kilkal their king, 
and brought tlu' peo[)le partly und(‘r their 
power, and ])aiily forced them in ])anic 
further to the west. The gnait stc'pjie of 
Eastern Eurojn* and Siberia was thus 
o])ened to the Huns and the diiection ol 
tht'ir lurther advance suggested. That 
the storm of conquest did not sweep down 
on PtMsia, th(‘ fertile ])lains ot wliK'li 
cert.ainly aioiisial tlu' gnaal of tlu* ma¬ 
rauders, was due to the aw(‘ with which 
tht‘ still ])owerful Neo-l\‘rsian eni])in‘ (»l 
the Sassaiiids inspired tlie nomads. 

Th(‘ a})j)earance of the Huns would not 
have had nearly so great an inlhu'iict* on 
Eiiropi* had it not been that tht* Koinan 
Empire was already b(‘ginnin^ to decay 
and that the (mrmanic races were in con¬ 
fusion and disorder. The convulsions 
which shook Euro|)c when the Huns, 
under the leadership of Ikalamir, in 375, 
invaded the Danuiiian countries do not 
concern the history of Asia. It is un¬ 
likely that all the Huns and Alani took 
_ „ part in the movement toward 

e uns contrary, 

« the Hun supremacy was still 

uropc niaintained in the region of 
Pontus and the Casjiian. For when, 
after the death of Attila, in 453, their 
European empire broke up, the rest 
of the peo]de withdrew once more to 
the east, and found a refuge there in 
the old homes of the Huns and Alani. 
The sovereignty of those regions devolved 
on Attila's favourite son Irnach. In the 


Convulse 

Europe 


sixth C(‘ntury the emigre gradually dis- 
integrab'd into petty states, whose 
])rinces frequently interfered in the wars 
between Persia and P)yzantium, or took 
up arms against each other. In 558 an 
army of Huns advanci'd to the gates of 
('onstantinople. As the power of the 
Huns broke up, the separate elements of 
which this heterogeneous nation of warriors 
was compost'd rt'covert'tl individual im¬ 
portance', until finally ev't'ii the name of 
Huns disajipeared from history. 

The same fate befell another very mixed 
blanch of the Hun nation, the White 
Huns, or Hephtalitt's, who had firmly 
plantt'd themst'lvt's iu tht' modern Khiva 
and, alter 4J0, inatle vigorous attacks on 
Pt'i'sia. Tlu‘ Sassam'd king, Peroz, fell 
in battle against tluan in 484. The year 
5’,1 saw the last lights v\itli these Huns, 
soim* ol whom wt'ie (U'stined to reappear 
undt'i a iit'W namt' and mixed with otliei 
nations as Kharismians. 

Aftt'i* tht' (lisru])tion t)l tlu' great Hun 
lumpin' in C't'utral Asia and the retreat 
of most ot the Huns to the west, the major 
part t)f Mongolia liatl fallt'U to the Sien 
^ . pe, sinct' tlu' (diiiu'st' had 

. lu'ilht'i tilt' wish noi Ihe ]>owt'r 

u « . to hold tlu' immenst' it'gion ol 

lilt' sh'pju's. 1 his I iingusian 
nation came oiiginally Irom the motlt'rn 
Mant'huria, and, by its adx’ance to the 
west, during which it jirobably absorbed 
tile n'limanls of iIk' Huns and other 
inhabilants of the slep))es, it intio- 
du('(‘(l a iK'W ingu'dii'iit into th(' hob'h- 
])ot(”h ol nations m the ])asture-lands 
ol Mongolia. Lik(' all nomad ])eo]hes 
the Sien ])e lu'oke uj) into a number ol 
jK'tty states, which usually had their own 
jxditical systems, but were occasionally 
united under an energi'tic ruler, and then 
constituttxl a formidabh' pow(*r, which 
soon made its influence felt in China and 
the Tarim basin. 

Some such ra])id rise of ^:he Sien jie 
occurred about 150 a.d., wIk'u Tun shih 
hiiai placetl himself at tlu^ head of one of 
their tribes and soon exti'nded his power 
far over the adjacent peojfles. I'his new 
nomad empire was hardly inferior in size 
to the earlier Hun ('rnpire, and comjirised 
roughly the same countries, because then, 
as formerly, the line of least resistance lay 
due east and west. Even the division of 
their gigantic territory into a ctmtral king¬ 
dom with an eastern and a western province 
was once more adopted by the Sit'n ])e. 
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Since i1 was virtually the personality of 
the rul(M' which kept the eiTij)ir(‘ together, 
the power of th(‘ Sien pe was considerably 
diminished by the death of their first 
prince, in iqo, and would certainly have 
given way to the influence of China had 
not tliis danger l)een averted by tlui 
overthrow of tlu' Han dynasty in China 
in 220, and l)y tlie disorders which subse- 
cjiiently ensued. The Sien j)e were thus 
able to realise for a moment the great 
ambition of tht‘ ruling nomad tribes— 
namely, to biing under their control the 
Wi‘st(‘rn trade. Lik(* the Huns betor«‘ 
them, th(*y had, for this ])ur}i()s(‘, to come 
to t(vms with the 'Tibetan u(jmads in tlu' 
south ot the Taiim basin. 

Dining the ('ivil wars in China seveial 
hordes of the Sii'ii jx" tound a weh'onu^ 
op])()rlunity ol migrating into that (oun- 
try, wlieix' t h(‘\'i‘illH‘rs(M've(l as n.ercenarii's 
or lounded ind(‘p('nd<‘nt state*'. rh(‘ most 
powi'rful ol these' tribes wen* the To ba. 
Hetwei'ii j and ^y() tlu; house ol To ba 
ruled lire state ol Tai in Northern Shansi. 
In jtS() Kiu'i, wh(^ belonged to that dvnasty, 
founded thiTe the Northern Wei, which e\- 
])anded farther and farther over Northern 
(diina, until it practically covered th<* 
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same area as the Wei of the Three King¬ 
doms. In 534 Pei Wei broke up into the 
Eastern Tung and the Western Wei, which 
were overthrown in 550 and 557. Wu ku, 


also a member of the house" of To ba, 
(Governor ot Hohsi after 3^4, declared 
himself King of Hsi ping in 397, and 
formed the state of Nan Tiang, which was 
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conqiK'red in tH by the pi ince of Hsi Chin. 
'The To ba had soon becoiiK' C'hinesi' m 
lii(' ami thought, and tlu'y w«‘r(‘ toiced to 
('onlront tlu'ir kiiisnu'U, the nomads of 
th(‘ st('pp<'s. entiu'h' iu tin' sjunt ol the 
traditional polic y ol t hma 
'The eoiidilioii ol Memgoha had (diangi'd 
in till' couise ol time. I'lii* em])iri‘ of the 
Sit'll pe ('rumbled away atti'r the strongest 
and ino^t ^lumerous hordes had migrated 
to ('hina, and its jdace was taken by a 
TK'W one under tin' rule ol the Yt'u Yen, a 
mixed jieopk', whic h appaix'iitly had incor- 
])orated fragments of primitive Siberian 
}K'u])les, but linguistically bi'tonged to the 
Turko-Tartar race. In the early stages 
of their history the Yt'ii Yen a})]X\ar to 
have acquired so invidioirs a reputation 
for barbarity and \ ice that they aroused 
di.sgust even among their nomad neigh¬ 
bours, who certainly were not fastidious 
in this respect. The emperors of the Wci 
dynasty long held this refractory jx'ople 
in check. The Yen Yen ultimately estab¬ 
lished their power at the close of the fourth 
century by the .subjugation of the indus¬ 
trious tribes of the Altai range ; they 
jiroceeded lurther to the west and obtained 
})0.sse.ssion oi the Central Asiatic trade 
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routes, and*extendecl their influence over 
Mongolia as far as the frontiers of Korea. 
The ruh'r to whom they owed this ra]ud 
rise was Tallin. From the naftie ot his 
successor, Tatara, is said to be derived 
the designation “ Tartars,” which in time 
has become usual for the ])eoi)les of the 
Turko-Mongolian stock. The To ba in 
Northern China soon saw them- 

rugg es involved in arduous wars 

for Trade , 

P . with the new nomad empire, 

** but in the end jiroved fully a 
match for it. After the Yen Yen, in 425 
and on many suhsecjiient occasions, hail 
received heavy reverses in th(‘ir attacks 
on China, and had been })ursued into 
their own territory, the.Pei Wtd, accord¬ 
ing to the time-honoured Chinese policy, 
extended their influenct* once more 
along the old trade route to the west, 
and thus sajiped the very founda¬ 
tions ()1 the op}U)sition of the nomads. 
Alliances with the two other emjnres, into 
which China was then divided, those ol 
the Sung and the Liang, brought little 
advantage to (he Yen Yen : tluw were 
repeatedly did’t'ated, and wcmv unable to 
regain the ('omrnand ol the tradti routes, 
although in the year 471 th(‘y rediKcd the 
kingdoms ot Kashgar and Khotan to 
great straits. The Yen Yen were not 
completely ovei thrown by the ('hiiu‘se. 
It was not until the middle of the sixth 
century that tlKa'r kingdom, weakened by 
interna] dissensions, tell belore me on¬ 
slaught ot the Turks. A great part of 
the peo})le lollowa-d the (‘xample of the 
Huns and fled to the wi'st. The Avars, 
who soon afterward ap|)cared as coiiqiu*rors 
in East Europe, are ])rol)al)ly^ identic'al 
with the Y(*n Yen. Like the nannants of 
the Yen Yen in Central Asia, the Avars 
finally disajipeared a]tog('th(T, or ivere 
absorbed by tlu^ other nations. 

When we s('(^ these nomad empires 
attaining such gigantic size and then com¬ 
pletely disajipearing, we may easily forget 
that Central Asia was not 


Before Central 1 ■ 1 1 

- . „ exc lusn ely a region where 

Asia Became • . . . 

a Desert 


wandering hordes fed their 
flocks and herds, but that it 
offered honu‘s and food to more or less 
settled peoples. It has already Ix^en shown 
how flourishing and comjiaratively civilised 
settlements develoj)ed in the Tarim basin, 
owang t o its tavourable posit ion for t he trade 
betw’een East and West, and became the 
centres of small states. But there were 
trade routes even lurther north wdiich led 


to the west, and at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains lay districts which were adapted for 
agriculture. Still further away tow'ered 
the Altai, with its rich mines, the focus 
of a primitive civilisation, which, in spite 
of countless raids by nomads, was still 
vigorous. 

it is certain that numerous towms and 
permanently settled nations were to be 
lound from the Tiaii Shan to the Altai. 
Political ])owTr, however, lay mostly in 
the hands of the nomads, who stamped 
their character on the constitution ot the 
country, and thus do not appear even in 
the earliest records as true disseminators 
ol culture. The Ligurians were long the 
most important nation of this region ; 
they formed the nucleus of the nine Oghuz, 
or hordes, to which the Tongra, Sukit, 
Adiz, Sap, etc., Ix'longed. A distinction 
was made Ix'tween a nortluan branc h of 
the Uiguriatis, which was settled on the 
Selenga and subsequently spread to the 
sources ol the Yenissei, and a .southern 
branch in the south and east ol the Tian 
Shan. While the* northern Liguiiaiis, 
call(‘d by th(‘ rhin(‘S(‘ Kao ch(‘. or Thin le, 
Rise of attain any high degree 

w? ol civilisation, tlu' southern 

^. ... UigLirians, whose country was 

tone lied or traversed by thc' 
most important trade routes Irom west to 
east, wert‘ not unaiTected by the civilised 
nations. A reinai kahle mixt ure of (‘i\aJisa- 
tions. which had a momentous influemv on 
the life ol the other nomad ])eoples, was 
developed in the towns ol the southern 
Ihgurians. 

The supremacy of the Yen Yen in 
Mongolia w^as broken hy the Turks, a 
nation which significantly became powerlul 
on the Altai. 'J'ht‘ d'urks, it is true, do not 
belong at all to the old n jire.sentativ'i's ol 
civilisation ol Yenissc^an stock on the 
Altai ; they were genuine nomads ol 
Mongolian flescent, })robably one ot those 
fragments oi the great Hun ]x"ojfle, which 
gradually increased again in nurriTiers and 
importance. But the mineral wealth of 
the Altai doubtle.ss furnished a source of 
])ower, which they knew how to use, 
whether they them.selves mined and 
smelted, or entrusted this work to their 
subjects, the old settled inhabitants. 

The tt'rm ” our smiths ” which the Yen 
Yen a])])lied to the Turks on the outbreak 
of the war, was ])robably only a deliberate 
taunt, and not in accordance with tacts. 
It must be ob.served, however, that among 
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the nomtids of Central Asia the trade of 
the smith was held in high esteem, qniic 
otherwise than, for example, among the 
nomad tiibes of North Africa ; and that 
in Mongolian tradition even the legendary 
national liero, Genghis Khan, appears as a 
smith. At any rate, the superior arma¬ 
ment of l)reast])]ates, helmets, swords, and 
lanc.c's, and th('. marvellous “ singing 
arrows,” lendered ])ossible by the rich 
mines, conlribut(‘d greatly toward securing 
foi- the originally not very numerous 
Turks th(* victory over th(‘ir opponents. 

'riH‘ national legend of the Turks traces 
the descent of the nation from a boy 
wliom a sh(‘-wolt suckled. This tradition, 


the northern Uigurians with the Yen Yen 
offered to the Turks a welcome opportunity 
of further advances. At the first contest 
of the two ])coples, in 490, the Turks made 
no movement, but when, in the year 53b, 
a Uigurian army marched eastward, and 
in so doing touched Turkish territory, 
the ruling chief of the Turks, Tu myn, 
attacked and conquered them, and incor- 
])orated into his ])eople the whole tribe of 
50,000 Yurtes. The ease with which this 
amalgamation was effected Indokens the 
clos{^ alhiiity which existed betwetm the 
])eoples on the boundless stepj)es of Central 
Asia. Tu myn was now in a ]>osilion to 
dely thti Yen Yen, whose i)ower had long 



Kcprodiu <‘<t by |i€>riin'>sii)ii Irmn I >r lictlnis "Central A&ia’’ 


REMNANT OF A PERISHED CIVILISATION IN THE SANp WASTES OF CENTRAL ASIA 
Dr. Sven HreUn's fxcavations have thrown a flood of Hg^ht upon the former prosperity of the Tarim basin. Where 
there are now wastes of sand, which can be traversed with difficulty by riding animals, once stood waving fields, 
green forests, and smiling villages. Under this clay ruin Dr. Hedin found cart-wheels, coins, and domestic vessels. 


which recalls tiie story of Komulus and 
Ronius, refers, lik(' it, to lotemistic cus¬ 
toms, for a golden wolf-head was the 
badge ol 'Fnikish warriors. The scanty 
Chinese aecouiits represent the Turks as 
a branch ot tlui A.scliin Huns, who, after 
their <'x])uIsion from China by the Wei 
dynasty, ]>laced themselves under the 
profc'Ction ol the Yen Yen, and were 
allotted in 439 settlements on the southern 
slo])es of the Altai. Few traces of Chinese 
civilisation seem fo have been retained by 
them ; on the other hand, they appear to 
have acquired some culturt* from the 
Uigurians, to which fact the adoption of 
the Uigurian script points. The feuds of 


been tottering, and he did so alter the 
jH'ince of the Yen Yen had contemptuously 
rejected liim as a suitor lor the hand ot 
one of his daughters. In the yt‘ar 552 
the overthrow of the empire of the Ytai 
Yen was complete, and the Turks now 
assumed the headship of the Central 
Asiatic nomads, whose conditions on the 
whole were little altered by this change of 
rulers. 

Since the traditional policy of aggres¬ 
sion against C'hina was rendered hopeless 
by the now lirmly-consolidated j)ower of 
that state, the Turks turned toward the 
west, along the road which the Huns had 
pointed out to all succeeding peoples; 
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even Uigurjan annies had })cnetrated to centre, which, both in peace and war, 
the Volga in 46 j. Their first success was was under the command of the supreme 
the subjugation of Sogdiana, where the rulerr The Chinese, about the year boo, 
descendants of the Yue-tshi still main- succeeded in weakc'iiing permanently the 
tained their supremacy, and an advance power of the Turks by dividing the empure 
had been made toward tlu' 'farim basin, into an eastern and a western ])art. 

By the year 4J7 nine states existed in In the year b po the Chinese armies won 
Sogdiana which were ruh'd by ])rinces of a brilliant victory over the (‘astern Turks, 
^ . the dynasty of the Can-wu. in which the khan. Kin Li, was captured; 

'I'he most important of them thus Chine>e intluence was again extendeci 
Nomad Turks ^to Sogdiana. The eastern em])ire theii 

Fi‘rghana, and Kharismia brok(i up) into a miniber of weak an<l i)etty 
other dynasties occupied the thrones. The states; but part of the Turks migrated 
coiupiest of Sogdiana, the ]>etty states to ('hina, where settlements were assigned 
of which, howt‘V(^r, had hardly dis- to them in order that they might S(‘rve as 
£ij)p)eare(l, gave the Turkish conquerors an a froiiticn* guard against other nomad 
interest in the Western trade, esp)ecially m tribes. Thc‘ peop)le, which had not ior- 
the exj)(_)rt of silk from Sogdiana, which gotten its old tame, became in Chinese 
was then hindered by the Persians, prob- territory once more so strong that, in b8i, 
ably because in Persia itself the breeding under Outluq, it was able to stiake oft the 
of silkworms was a jirevalent industry, Chinese iuk‘ and spn'ad its infhu'iice over 
and also In'cause silk w^as obtaim'd from Mongolia. The ])ower ot the Turks grew 
('Inna by lh(‘. sea route. 'I'he attempt to still stronger nndf'r M(‘ ('him, the brother 
wan th(i (k'sired ()bj(‘ct from the Persians and successor ol Oiitliiq, who skilfully 
by diplomacy led to a long series of liostile availed himsc'li of the (lisputes for tin* 
complications. (.'hinese tin one. Once inori' tin* 'fiirkish 

The 'furks then, in 5b(), determined to Einpin* bi'canu* a mighty ])owa‘r. Even 
enter into direct communication wnth the ^ k A * wc'stern Turks seem tem- 
Byzantines, who must have been equally porarily to hav(‘ bei'ii sub¬ 
interested in breaking the Persian trading Ascendant and the 'i'lirkish 

monopoly. A Turkish embassy arrived supu'emacy w^as re-established 

at Constantinople, in cons(‘quence of w'hic'i in Sogdiana, where the petty slates of 
Zirnarch w'ent to the cap)ital of the Turkis.h the Yue-tshi still existed. 

Great Khan in the Altai with a commission .^fter Me chun’s death, Knltegin. the 
from Justin II., the Byzantine Enqieror. commander of the army, a nephew of the 
We ])ossess his detailed account of the dead man, murdeied <hc lawful heir, his 
journey, and of the battles ol the Turks cousin, and pihu'ed his own brother Me ki 
against the “White Huns” and the Per- lien on the throne. We have accurate 
sians, at some ol which he w^as piresent. accounts ol these events trom the inscrip- 
We learn Irom him also that the west of tions on the grave-pillars ol Orkhon. 'I'lu' 

the Tarim basin then tell into thf* piower of cast Turkish Empire still kej)t its jxjsition 

the Turks. Later, the Byzantines also, as a formidable ]K)wer. But its decline 
in spite of their cautious policy, were hard b(-gan, and the (‘iid was produced by a 

piressed by the Turks, since wdth the period coalition ol the Uigurians and Chinc'se in 

of the 'rurkish piow'cr generally a fresh the year 745. From that date the Turks 
flood of Central Asiatic tribes poured over almost disap|iear Iron? the history ot 
Western Asia and Europe, d'he Khazars, Central Asia. The fall of the Turkish 
Turks in advanced in bib to East piower was hastened by the advaflee ol the 

Touch with were a detached frag- Arabs, who in the meantime had con- 

Byzantiuin Turkish nation. quere(I Persia and penetrated to Sogdiana, 

As might be expiccted, attacks where some of the princes sought help) 
were made on ('hina so soon as any oppior- from the Turks and fought with cheepuered 
tunity pnesentod itself. suc('ess against their new oj)])ress()rs. In 

China now adopted her succes.sful jiolicy 712 the Arabs won a brilliant victory over 
of sowdng .seeds ol dissension among the tlie allied Sogdians and 'I'urks, the latter 
nomads. The Turkish Empiire, like the pirobably being led by Kultc'gin. In the 
earlier empnres, split up) into three piortions, year 730, however, tluyy met with a severe 
an (‘ast(‘rn and a WTstern pirovinci*, whirdi dtdeat at Samarkand frcjin the same 
were governed by a viceroy, and the antagonists, 'i'he necessity of defending 
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tlu*mselves on different sides cerlainly 
fielped lo effect the rapid fall of the east 
Turkish Emj)irc. 

The western Turks, soon at ter their 
separa tion from the eastern empire,had l)een 
f()rc(id to acknowhulf^e a sort of suzerainty 
of Persia. In f)2o, however, they felt 
themselves stioiif^ eiiouf^h to extend their 
empire -whicli must ha\'e lain between 
the Altai and the Sea of Aral and to 
invade Persia and Sogdiana. Turkisli 
mercenaries or allies played a momiMitous 
part in the contests for tht‘ Persian throne 
at that time. All the conquca'cd territory, 
indeed, was v(M y loosely uniterl, as is 
invariably the case with nomad lunpires^ 
and will'll occasion offered it was the 
more easily liroken u]i again, since the 
nomad is ne\a*r so closely attached to his 
country as the agriculturist. Instances 
occui where entire nations crossed the 
stojipes ol ('entral Asia in their 


Turks in 
Western 


inllest extent, in order to 
escape the yoke of a hated 
ronipH'roi and to si'ck pio- 
teition ]i('rhaps on th(' ( hinese liontii'i*. 
'rill' westi'in Turks then had ('ommaiid 
ol the northern tiade louli's ol ('entral 
Asia so l.ii as they |)as.sed through the 
rigiinan countiy. Sini'e the Thinesi' 
i.ivomed tin* southern roads through the 
'r.irim basin, 'I'urks and Ligurians com- 
bini'd and, in invaded the jX'tty states 
ot that district, attacked Kami, which was 
oi'ciijiied by the Chini'so, and thus com- 
jielled (_'hina to act on the deteiisive. 
'I'hese disordi'is lasted tor a long time, but 
tinally ended in lav our of the ('hinese. 
Soon aiterw'ards the ad\'ai,ice of the Arabs 
through Persia was lelt bv tlii' western 
Turks, while the Chinese armies pressed on 
threateningly from thi' east. I'he result 
was the almost comjili'te tall of the power 
ot the western I'urks, wdiose inheritance 
passed for a shoit jn^riod to the Tibetans, 
who had b('conie*powTrful in the interval. 


It was not until the year 7oo that the 
em})ire revived, only to lind itself soon 
afterwards entangled in bitter wars with 
the Arabs. It was more affected by 
remarkable tactions at the I'ourt and within 
TK T k tribal federation, the true 
Awhich, wdiether ethnic, 
social, or ])olitical, cannot be 
discovered. 'Fhere W7is a black 
and a yellow l)arty, which often fought 
furiously together, and put forward their 
own candidates whenever the succession 
to the throne was disputed. The complete 
overthrow of the empire w^as effected in 
760 by the Oarluk, a tribe ol the Tiirko- 
Mongolian race living to the west of the 
Altai range. The remnants ajipear in 
later history as (dhuzes. 

in Central Asia the plaie ot the Turks 
as the dominant peo})le wa^, taken by the 
nomad Ihgurians, who were then called 
Hoei He. d'heir chief o])j)onents vveri' Inc 
Kiighiz in Sonth-wi'stern Siberia, who now 
for till' first time came torvvard as a 
jxnverful jx'ople and tried to enter into 
direi't relations with China. In alliance 
with the ('hinese they shattered the 
Ligurian supremacy in the year 8^50. 
'l'hi‘ ipieslion at issue seems once more to 
liave been the command of thi' trading 
communications with the west. The 
Kirghiz then a])i)eared as the connecting 
agents, wdio conducted Arabian caravans 
to ('hina with armed escorts through the 
hostile Ligurian territory. The Kirghiz 
nev^er founded an em[)ire of equal extimi 
with that of the Huns or Turks, d'he 
Ligurian emj)ire was edways restiicted tc 
a limited area. 

Later, in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies, tlfc nation ot the Khitan, w^hich 
was mainly of Tuiigusian stock, extended 
its rule from Manchuria over a large part 
ol the steppes of Central Asia, until the 
Mongols founded a new world-empire in 
that region. 



ON THE GOBI DESERT, WHICH THE CHINESE APTLY TERM ‘THE SEA OF SAND.” 





TWO VIEWS OF A CHARACTERISTIC TIBETAN TOWN OF ANCIENT DATE 

These views of a Tibetan town show the general practice of building: the Lamaite monasteries upon the crests of 
the ridges, while on the face of the hill-side are the cave-like dwellings in which the peasant laity find their homes. 
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lor a lon^ jx'riod was littlo 
^ affociecl by the enormous revolutions 
Hint eoiivulsed Central Asia, and in any 
ease k was only its lronti(‘r that lelt them. 
'rhes(‘ lronti(‘r tribes of Tii)et were iornicrly 
flirtluM' removed Irom the ec'ntre. On 
till' south, tlie Himalayas .always iormed 
a stron^^ barrier, but to the north Tibetans 
weie s(‘ttl{*d as far as the. I'arim basin, and 
e\a‘n a j^reat j)ait ot South-eastern China 
was tilled with Tibetan triln's, wliicli were 
only /.;iadu<illy absorbed by the ('hinese 
j)0])ulation- 'liln't piopca' lay eoinpletely 
oil th(‘ main track. Tiie rout(‘s of trade 
and eultuu' did not travtase the ('ountry ; 
and tlu* d('solal(‘ jdatt'au, seorehed by 
intolerabh' summer lu'ats and lashed by 
winter snowstoilus, did not allure the 
nei^hboiirinf^ nomads to darm;.( raids, 
whidi mi^ht at least hav(‘ intc'rruptcd the 
st('reotypi‘d monotony ot existence, and 
Cl have cn'att'd movtanent and 
The Slow achievements oI 

Advance , ■ , . 

, , ( U'llisation wer(‘ slow' m ixa*- 

of Tibet , i I 1 . 

nuailmf.; this ii‘^ion,and it w'as 

loni; beloK' tlii‘ sisals o| ])i o^rc'ss sj)ranf» uj) 
Irom the i)arr(ai ^lonnd. 

Originally all dilietau peoples must 
have lived that lile ol mere hunttas w'hich 
appiairs to lx* the lowest gradt' of human 
existiaice. Tihi't, in spite ol its desola¬ 
tion, W'as ada]Hed tor this mode ol lile. 
ilow’ever ])oor it might be in edilile wild 
j)lants, it teemed W'lth biaists ol the chase, 
W'hi('h evtai now cdvia* tlie country in 
immense luads. Tlu* agii(ultural liti‘, 
which originated with the sliort-skulled 
race, w'as jolhnved only in the advanced 
])osts ol th(‘ I'llu'tan ])eople, where they 
sett It'd in the darim basin on the trading 
route, and lound in the oases suitable 
tracts of ('ountry at tlaar disposal. The 
reason why it did not spread further 
tow'ard Tibtd is mainly that the only 
districts at all adapted for agriculture 
lay far to the south, in the u])per valleys 
of the Brahmajir.tra and the Indus. Any 
germs of culture that develoj)ed in these 
southern tracts w'ere brought from India, 
and, naturally, not until the Aryan in¬ 
habitants of India had created a civilisa¬ 


tion of their own. Tliis circumstaiue 
helj)s to explain the slow advance of 
civilisation in Tibet as widl as the far- 
reaching influence ol India on whal w'as 
once purely a Central Asiatic region. 

What tht‘ inhabitants ol Northern and 
Central 'I'lbt't (hnived Irom Central Asia 
W'as not the old agricultural 

cssons newer social 

in ocia nomad tribes. 

Progress . f ^ 

It must remain a moot ]X)int 

whether Tibc'tans were in this mere 
recipients, or whc'ther by the' donu'stica- 
tion ot the yak tht'V did not materially 
adcl lo the numbc'i of iiselul animals. 
The wild yak is sj)rc*acl so far tc) the north 
that a tribe ol Tiirko-Mongohan or even 
Aryan race may have made' the first 

attempts at brevding tliem. In any c'ase. 
the w’aggon was hardly know'ii in d'ilu't 
as a means of traiisjiort, but animals, and 
(^specially the yak, w'cmc c'xclusively used 
to c'arry burdens, d'hc* introduction ol 
nomadic habits gave the' 'ribc'tans. esj^c'- 
cially those' ol the' north, a gi eater 
mobility, allowed an inrrc'ast' ol jH)])ula- 
tion, and gradually taught lliem the 

w’arhke, marauehng hh' peculiar to all 
nomads. ft weuild seem th.it the' bow' 
alst), whic h is not the national wea]')on in 
Tilx't, was introduceel from the neirth. 

The ddbytan tribes may have w'agc'd 
little w'ars on ('.ach othc'r, and also on the' 
nomad [H'oplc's ot Mongolian race* living 
to the north, but no historically important 
struggles took plaea* until the glowing 
])ow'er ol Tibet sought its booty among 
the settlc'd nations. The loads to the* 
south and wc'st were* comj)letely b.arred, 
but, in com])e*nsation, the* great commer- 
P . cial route* on the north, with 
rowing trading stations and oases, 

Tibet ex})osed to attack, and 

on the north-east the riches 
of China itself presented a goal for ])rofit- 
able raids. In Mongolia the? mighty 
empire ot the Huns had already been 
formed out ot small tribe's, which com¬ 
bined for such marauding expeditions. 
In Tibet, where the conditions were far 
less favourable, the political unification 
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Growth 
of Political 
Unity 


of the scf>arate hordes began far later 
and was less successful. Occasionally, 
indeed, some frontier tribes had an 
opportunity of interfeiing in the internal 
affairs of China. A doubtful account 
states that Tibidan auxiliaries appeared 
in the ('hinese stavice in 112 5 n.c., but 
no large em])ire a])pears to 

have been formed until the 
advent ot Ihiddhisin, which, 
with its ])roselytising power, 

levelled the l)arri(‘rs between rival tribes, 

and first stinuilatt'd national union. 

The Tibetan history, the Hook ot the 
Kings, which apixaired only comjiara- 
tively late under tht‘ inlluenco of ('hinese 
models, contains a legendary account of fh(‘ 
j)rehistoric ])eh()d, which, naturally, is un¬ 
trustworthy in its details, but shows the 
sourct‘s from which the Tibetans themselves 
derived tht'ir civilisation. Actordmg to 
this tlua'e ajipiaired, in th(‘ first < entiiry n.c., 
in tlie country to the south of lht‘ mod(*rn 
Lhasa, a marvc'lloiisly endowed child, 
whom th(‘ wild natives soon reganhal as 
thiyr heaven-sent leader. This child, an 
invention clearly on the model of the 
infant Dalai-Lamas of a later age, was a 
direct descendant of Buddha. He founded 
a kingdom, the subjects of which were 
gradually raised by his successors to 
higher grades of culture, precisely in the 
way in which Chinese legend traces the 
progress of civilisation. Cmdcr the seventh 
monarch, in the second century a.d,, 
smelting, the use of the plough, and 
irrigation were discov^ered. In the fifth 
century the fields weie enclosed, artieles 
of clothing were made from leather, and 
walnut-trees were ])lanted, ^oon after¬ 
ward the yak was crossed with the ox, 
and mules were bred. 

Although the legend does not acknow¬ 
ledge any direct introduction of Indian 
civilisation into Tibet, still the fact that 
the centre of culture lay m the vicinity 
of the Indian frontier, and that the 
genealogy of the royal house was traced 
from Buddha, points un¬ 
mistakably to this source. The 
widening dissemination of 
Buddhist doctrine in India had 
fired a missionary zeal tluTe, which brought 
the new faith, and in its train a higher 
civilisation, over thi‘ dreaded barrier oi 
the Himalayan snows, h'rom Ihi* W<*sl, 
also, where the Hu<l(lhist doctrine spread 
as far as the Tarim basin, Tibet tdt the 
same influence, and when the new laith 
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struck root even in China, Tibet, as the 
connecting link between China and 
Central Asia on the one side, an.d India 
on the other, suddenly acquired a new 
importance; and finally, after the decay 
of Huddliism in the Indian mother 
country, Tibef Ixu'ame the jieculiar home 
and sanctuary of the northern worshijipcrs 
ol Buddha. 

While in Southern Tibet a small 
civilised state gradually develo])ed, which 
(Icjiended for its ]lower and jirosperity on 
agriculture, the northern nomads had 
also b{‘giin to organise themselves, and 
in so doing muy have been influenced by 
the example of the neighbouring Chinese 
constitution, and of the nomad kingdoms 
in Ontral Asia. The north-eastern tribes, 
called by the ('hinese Ti, played, on 
a smnil scale, in the first century after 
the ( hristian (Ma. the role ot the ('eiitral 
Asiatics, since they figured at one time 
as (‘nemi(‘s. at another as allies, ot the 
( hinese kingdoms and tlieir claimants. 
Tibetan chiid'tains even appear as rulers 
of small Chinese states in the same way 
as Hun and Turkish princes usurped the 
, thrones of the isolated king- 
5:*® doms. The Khiang, who lived 
Empire south-east of the Tarim 

^ ® basin and menaced trade 
communications with the w'est, were 
another branch of the Tibetan race. 
No real empire w^as established until, 
in the course of the sixth century b.c., 
the civilised state iii the south brought 
the northern nomads also under its 
influenn*. A power w^as created which 
had a large share in the further ])ohtical 
development of Central Asia. Almost 
imiiregnable in its own country, it held 
a menacing ])osition on the south-west 
IrontitM' ot China and on the trade routes 
which crossed the Tarim basin. The 
shitting fortunes of Turkish emjiires 
ottered ample opjiort unities of inter- 
lercnce. 

The empire first aroused the attention 
of the Chinese in the year 589. With 
w'hat deliberate purpose the Tibetan 
rulers endeavoured to advance their 
civilisation by Indian influence is shown 
by the embassy to India in 632, which 
resulted in a more accurate k'nowledge 
of the Buddhist religion and in the inven¬ 
tion of a scri])t formed after the Indian 
model. Kven then Lhasa was the capital 
of the empire and tlie locus ot religious 
life. The relations of the new empire 
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with China were friendly at hi '!.!; but very country was outwardly demonstrated— 
soon the j)retext for war was given by and this is a feature which frequently 

Hii incident of a kind not unusual in the recurs in Central Asia—by the invention 

history of Central Asiatic kingdoms : of a new script, which was mainly based on 
the lecpicst of the Tibetan monarch for tin,* ancient Chinese signs. Wc have only 

the hand of a ('hinese ])rincess was insult- bried records of the w'ars of the Hsia 

iiigly ndused. Since, however, the king kingdom. An invasion by the'ribcMaiis, in 

obtained his wish in the end, the cam-. 107b, ended in tlu'ir j)n‘cipitat(' 

paign cannot have resultc'.d so fav'ourably infi^Jence'of it is said, of a 

tor the (diinese as their historians would 

havt‘ us believe. Jhit the Tibetan ])re- the army. In 1227, the Hsia 

h'rn'd to turn his arms for the lutiire kingdom was annihilated by tlu^ Mongols, 

against the Tarim basin, where there was The fall of t!ie political i)ow(‘r of Tllxt 

a state ol .inarchy whic'h offered greatta* must be ultimalely traced to tlu; fact 

jiiospects ol siK'cesslul coruiuest ; and by that Buddhism tlaai |jcrmeated the 

th(* year t)(S() the jK)wer of'fibet extended as ('ountry, crip})led the s(*cular j^ower, and 

far as the 'kian Shan. A combined attack (‘heeled a thorough spiritual revolution 

0} the ( hiiiese and Turks in b()2 had indeed in the minds of the ])eo])!e. Ihiddhism 

th(‘ momentary effect ol driv'iiig back the soon assiiiiu'd a peculiar charaeder in that 

Tibetans; but they ndiirned to tlu* isolat(‘d land. Th(‘pri('sts of'libel showed 

alta('k, and pr('^s(‘d on in 715 as tar as little appn'ciation of the more subtle 

luM'ghana, alter they had concluded an tlu'ological and philosophical disjiutes 

alliance with tlu‘Arabs. During the whole and doctrines of their Indian or Chineses 

of the eighth century Tibet remained co-religionists. But all the more im- 

the leading power in the south of Central ])ortant was the influence of the originally 

Asia, and a formidable enemy of China, Shamanistic national religion, which 

T*h t t th "the capital of which wa.s actually exalted the Buddhist clergy and monks 

Height of plundered by the into magicians and ascribed to them all 

Itriower "Tibetans in the year ' 763. the various arts of a degraded mysticism. 

It was not until 820 that a This is the explanation of the commanding 

])crmanent peace was concluded between position which the Buddhist priesthood 

Tibet and China, and a pillar with an was able to acquire in Tibet, and of the 

inscription was erected in Lha.sa to cum- chaos ofsuperstitious ideas which gradually 

memorate the event. spread thence over Central Asia. 

In the course of tl\e ninth century the Alter the end of the ninth century 
power of Tibt.'t rapidly diminished. The Tibet led a quiet existence, which in no 

Ihguriaus seized the borderland on the respcTt excited the attention of its neigh- 

north, and Hsia siux'essfully took over the hours. In the year 1015 alone an armed 

duly ol guarchiig the lionlier against quarn*! wi^i China caused a short intcr- 

tlie (lec.iying eni}>ir(‘. This kingdom™ ruj)tion of this tranquillity. Koiat ions with 

inoie accuiately Hsi Hsia, 01 \Vestt‘iii China had again slightly improvc^d the 

Hsia —had been loriued lu 884 at the culture of the country. After the entry 

true of the; Tang clyna.'^ly. on the upp<‘r ol the Chinese princess already mentioned, 

course of the Hoan^^-ho. '1 he royal house the knowledge had fu-eri ac(piired ol making 

was (ieseended fixSii the Toba dynasty wine from rice or harh'V. of erecting 

of Pei We, which had been cU^stroyed in watei-mills, and of weaving stuffs. Chinese 

North Chinn in 557 : but Tangutes, artisans also had come into the 

near kinsmen of the Tibetans, formed the Heel of and the sons of the 

picked warriors of the jieople. In 1032 china families weie frequently 

the statt‘ made itself comj^Ietely inde- sent to China to be educated, 

pendent ol 1ii(‘ northern Sung dynasty, Tibetan civilisation, which had been 

which ruled in Southern China, and sub- at first entirely subject to Indian in- 

sequently maintained its position, since flnence, took more and more a Chinese 

it allied itsc'lf at one time with the Sung, stamp, until finally tht‘ storm of the 

at another with the Khitan, and later witli Mongols swej)t over the land of Tibet, 

the Kin, who were siijirenu' in Norlhern and brought the country into a still 

China. The independent position of the more intimate political union with China. 
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LAMAS WORSHIPPING BEFORE THE HOLY OF HOLIES IN A TIBETAN TEMPLE 


The monastery of Kum-Bum, in Tibet, once the residence of the Dalai-Lama, was founded in IHftO, and now 
contains some three thousand monks. Before the Ho^ of Holies are six cloth-covered columns, each of which 
has on its upper part a “ skirt ” of pleated cloth and the floor is covered with jirayer-boards. These, having been in 
constant use for centuries, have been worn into deep grooves by the lamas doing penance. Before worshipping, the 
lama removes his outer garments and his shoes, then he bows, and throws himself prostrate on the praying-boards. 
The lama wearing the •* Roman ’’ helmet is of a higher caste than the others, and carries a prayer-bell in one hand. 
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EARLY CIVILISATION OF CENTRAL ASIA 


’^HE example of Tibet ‘^hows how closely 
the ])ro^rcss of civilisation is con¬ 
nected with religious j^ropaganda, and 
how thti wish to s])read their own ])ecuhar 
creed can be the chief cause why mernlxirs 
of a more highly civilised peoj)le venture 
to be t}u‘ a|)ostles ol culture in the most 
remote and most uninviting regions oi 
the world. But this is not a unique 
])henomenon in Central Asia. However 
greatly the trade between East and West 
]uonioted thi‘ ( iv ilisation ol Central Asia, 
il cMimot l)e disputed that the most 
stu'imous work in the c'ause of culture 
was done* by those who, as jireachers ol 
lh(‘ (lifE'rent world-religions, jieiietrated 
into the heart oi Asia, or marched toward 


th(‘ (Mst on the great commercial roads. 
Kehgious zeal aloru* (M'eattxl that endurance 
and s(‘lt-demal which all must possess who 
atteiii])! to sow in backward nations tlu* 
seeds ol a higher culture and of nobler 
mock's ol hie. It is an important fact 
_ that, among the ('uilised coun- 

tries whic'h border inxm (.'(‘iitral 

^ , Asia, ( Inna alone proc need 
Work 111 - ^1 

inj world-religion, prcqierly so- 

called, and sc'iit Old no missionaries apart 
iiom lEiddhists. In cf>nse(pieiice ol this. 
the Chinese nevc'r succeeded in firmly 
attaching tin- C'eiitral Asiatics to them- 
st'lves until they finally found, in thc'ir 
eiicouragiMnent ol the Lhiddhist teachuu*, 
an inestimable aid in taming the wild 
nomad horde's. 


Till' original “ religion ” of the Central 
Asiatics was doubtless that simple mys¬ 
ticism which, under x'arious forms, is to 
be found in all primitive ])eoples. The 
chiei dutii's ol the wizard jiriests, who 
are revered as jiossessors of mystic powers, 
consist in averting evil influences and in 
healing diseases. That belief in one 
supreme divinity, which is usually found 
in such cases, has only a subordinate 
signilicance and has little influence on 
the spiritual life. The characteristic form 
of lower mysticism among the Northern 
and Central Asiatics is Shamanism. The 


shaman, or sorcerer, works himself up to a 
frenzy by beating a drum or by other 


similar methods, and then enters into com¬ 
munication with till' s})irit world, about 
the nature of which very different ideas, 
jiartly influenced by the civilised religions, 
jireviul among the various nations. Even 
where a higher form of religipn has 
already pi'iietratcd, vSharnanisrn usually 

Perverted ^ ^ 

„ , popular national custom ; in 

Forms of v q , r i i 

Religions peculiar local 

characti'i* on these religions. 
In the eyes of thi' nomads of Central Asia, 
all ])ri(‘sls were a kind of shamans, from 
wliom cures, ])roi)ht'ries, and miracles 
might be expected. This led to perverted 
lorms of the oiiginal religious doctrines, 
from which neither Budd lists nor Neslor- 
ians wcri' exempt. 

Every higlier form of religion is based 
on WTitteii nxxirds and has its sacred 
books. It tlius follows that wTitiug, the 
first great sti'D tow^ards culture, spreads 
most quickly in thi' train of a n'ligious 
jiropaganda. Art also follows in the 
steps ot religion. Images of did lies and 
saints, or temples I'ri'cted in their lionour, 
form part of tlii' indispensable e(|ui])menl 
ot the missionaries, and annoimee the 
victory of the new iloctrme. It is thus 
conceivable that the jiosition of Central 
Asia betw\'t'ii im])ortant spheres of civili¬ 
sation ai^d loci ol ri'hgious doctrines must 
certainly have led to a marvellous mixture 
of iiilluences, among which the original 
racial characteristics were still discernible. 

We must not foiget in this connection 
tliat the oases of Central Asia were 
themselves the sites of an ancient civilisa¬ 
tion, but that this civilisation, after the 


Oases as 
Sites of Ancient 
Civilisntion 


irruption of w'aiiike nomad 
1 hm:)]iIos, rested on so narrow 
a foundation that it could not 
have made any continuous 


progress without the stimulating exam])le 


of other civilisations. The blending of re¬ 


ligions and civilisations w^as accelerated by 


the fact that rival doctrines did not make 


their aj)])earances successively, but that 
the majority of them began to strike root 
in Central Asia side by side, during the 
centuries preceding and following the 
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Christian Era. Buddhism appeared the 
(‘aiiiest on 'Ihe scene, and also exercised 
the greatest induence on ('entral Asia. 
Zoroastrian sun-worship was not vigor¬ 
ously disseminated until 250 a.d., wlien, 
under the Sassanids, its priests were 
stimulated to undertake the work of 
missionaries hy I he renascence of Iranian 
life and thought ; but con- 
of^Four Christianity began to 

P .. . enlist sup|)orters. Neither of 

e igions religions was completely 

victorious until finally Islam gained the 
supremacy in one part ot that region, 
while Buddhism, disseminated from Tilud, 
held the fi(‘ld in the c'ast. Th(‘ eaiiitM* 
Buddliism of Kaslern 'riirkivstan, which 
was directly conntTled with India, entirely 
disa])])(‘ared. 

We are tolerably well informed from 
literary sources as to the religious condi¬ 
tions of Central Asia. Our knowledge' 
has been widi'iu'd by recent archaeological 
investigations in Central Asia, which liava* 
yielded a rich har\'est ol results, notably 
in the 'rarim basin, and give us a vivid 
idea of the influenct' exercised by the 
various civilisations and doctrines. 'FIk' 
British excavations in tin* western valley 
ot th(' Tarim ha\'(‘ brought to light, in 
addition to Indo-Buddhist, ('hin<‘S(‘, and 
Persian anticpiitii's and insci iptions, rude 
copper images, w'hich jirobably served 
Shamanistic pur})oses, and may havt‘ 
come trom the* old civilised j)ro\inc.e ol 
the Altai, w'ht'ie Shamanism exists even 
at th(* ])re.sent day. 

The ini])oitanct' of Buddhism tor the 
w'est of Central Asia was t(‘lt chiefly 
belore the Mongol ])eriod. The activity 
of Buddhist nussionarit's outside the con¬ 
fines of India could not In* vigorously 
exerted until the new^ religion had taken 
firm root in its native country. The 
period of the great Asoka ot Magadha 
(20^-226 B.('.) marks both the victory ot 
Buddhism in Northern India and the t‘\- 
. tension of the political and 

oreign religious influences toward the 

Missions of Kashmir, the bridge 


Central Asia, recogni.sed the 
suzerainty of Asoka. Even though Buddh¬ 
ism was unable to gain a firm footing there, 
and was driven to wage frequent struggles 
with remnants of the old native snake- 
w’orship and a repressed I^rahmanism, still 
acce.ss had been obtained to the civilised 
oases of the Tarim basin, where the new 
religion quickly found ready accejilance. 
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In externals this Buddhism w^as, it must 
be admitti'd, no result ol ]nirely Indian 
culture. In the first place, the* Iranians 
had encroached upon India and left traces 
ol their nationality on the manners and 
customs of the ])eojde ; but alter the age 
of Alexander the (Ireat an offshoot of 
Hellenistic civilisation existed in Bactria, 
which exercist'd an effective influence on 
art and culture both in the 'rarim basin 
and in North-western India. Where the 
missionary zeal ol Buddhism a})}X'an‘d at 
this time, it was acconijianied and per¬ 
meated by the elements ol (Ireek art. 
This (Ireco-Buddhist art and culture ot 
North-west India found a new' honu' in 
the Tarim basin. Hc’ie, too, the diftereiK'i' 
betwt'en tht‘ mon^ ancient wt'stern form 
of Buddhism and the inon' modi'in 
eastern form, which took its shape in 
'ribt't. is clearly defined. (Generally speak¬ 

ing, Indians of pure race preaclied the 
new faith, and their labours led naturally 
enough to a w’idc' diffusion of tht' Indian 
languag(‘, since a knowledge ol Sanscrit 
was neci'ssary for the compndu'usion of 
the sacred books. A large non-religious 

immigration also i^robably look 
Connecting The influence olMudia 

1 j* api)ar('nlly first made itsi'lt 

with India r'd 4 1 

felt m Kliotan, wuieix' a sou 

of Asoka is said to havt' founded a dynasty. 
Khotan, owing to its gt'ogi aphical position, 
has generally tormed tlu' connei'ting link 
b(‘lwa*en Central Asia and India, and 
shows in its civilisation abundant trai'es 
of Indian inHueni'es. A largi* number ol 
Ibiddhist shrines and monasteru's wi'U' 
to be found in Khotan. 'fhe dimsi'ly 
po})ulated oasis, heljx'd by its religious 
importance, rejicatedly cibtained great 
power, although it could not kei'j) it 
])ermanently, since, as tlu' gate to the 
trade* rt)ute from India and the southern 
road from the West to the East, it appeared 
a valuable prize to all #':onquering tribt*s 
ol Central Asia. From Khotan^Buddhisni 
sjiread further ovei the 'I'arim basin and 
its northern boundary. 'J'he cleaivst prool 
ol this is found in the numerous cave* 
tem])les constructed on the Indian model, 
as wt‘11 as in the* products of (ireco- 
Buddhist art, which modern explorations 
have brought to light, especially in the 
w^estern jiart of Eastern Turkestan. It 
was certainly the .settled portions of the 
nation, which were steeped in the ancient 
civilisation, that most eagerly adopted this 
higher form of religion. The nomads were 




ASSEMBLING OF THE GUESTS AT A NESTORIAN WEDDING PARTY 
The Nestonans were the first Christian sect to make headway among the nations of Asia, and at one time they 
attained considerable importance, but, cut off from their headquartets, they and their doctrines became degraded. 


It'ss sati.sfu'd \Nitli it. T\w counsellor ol as Ihe I’lLuiriaiis, Puukihisin and Zoroa.s- 

a 'I'urkish ])rinco ('andidly stated liis trianism lor a time coiintt'rbalancod 

opinion that ncatlier the huildiri/.^" ol towns <‘ach otlier. \\V cannot now dt'cide 

nor ol P>iiddhist temples wa.s advan- wlu'lher tlum* domestic dissensions, which 

la^^eoiis to the nomads, since it was opposed weie numerous and im])orlant, es})t‘cially 

to their traditional inode ol lile and would amon;^ lh(‘ lurks, had also a religious 

l)r(‘ak tlieir spirit. 'I his opinion was tingt*. ICvtai In^lore the Iranian sun-worship 

pistilied ; lor in realilv it was lUiddhisin . a('(juired lu'sli powius of win- 

which, thanks to tlu'^'cralty support ol ningadherents at the beginning 

the ('hint'se, iinally destroyed the savage Chnstianily Sassaiiid ])(TiC)d, tlu‘ 

biaveryol theC'enlRil Asiatics. missionaries ol Cdiristiamty 

'Idle second great religion, Zoroastriaii- had aln-ady traversed Iran and .set loot 

ism, had naturally its child sphen* of in ( eutral Asia. J lu' revival of Zoroas- 

(‘xpaiision m Western Turkestan, whicli trianism must ])artly be regarded as a 

rejieatedly stood completely uiuU'r Iranian reaction against the irresistible advance 

influence. Following the line of tlie trade ol (diristi.Tnity, so unacceptable to the true 

routes, which were chiefly Irecpunted by Iranians. It was not indeed the great 

Persian nu-rchants, it lorced its way uniled Christian Chinch that broke dowm 

larther to the Fast, without being abk* to the Iranian barriers by her emissaries, but 

win lor itsclt tliere any considerable ])0.si- a branch separattal Irom the parent stem, 

Uon as compared wdth J-iuddhism. Zoro- that of the Nestorians, whom we have 

astrianism spread also among the western already .seen, in like imumer, as the first 

nomads, especially the Scythians of Iranian introducers of the faith into China. That 

stock, and left some remarkable .sect jilanted the seeds ol Western civilisa- 

Religion behind. The ancient tion tar away tow'ard the East, but in 

Slavonic mythology, with its their isolation they soon bi came degene- 

Zoroaster contrast between deities of light rate, since they were thrown upon their 

and deities of darkness, seems to have been own resources, and were unable to keep up 

influenced by the Iranian sun-worship; any constant communications witn the 

so, too, were the ideas of the heathen West. 

'J'urkish tribes on the Altai, according to The Nestorian Church, nevertheless, 
which the human race held the middle attained for a time to great prosperity, 

place between the })owers of light and of At the lieginning of the Mongol period, 

darkne.ss. Among several nations, such wlieii the Western Church began to 
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Nestorian i 
Power 
in Asin 


concern hetself about her estranged sister 
in the East, it did not a])pear hopeless 
to think of converting the Mongol rulers, 
and thus to assure the V'ictory of Chris¬ 
tianity over its rivals, of whom Islam had 
long been the most dangerous. There 
were Christian communities and even small 
states with ('hristian ]jriiices in China alter 
the seventh century. Here, 
lay originally the 
half-leg(uidary n^alni ot Prester 
John, the discovery of which 
was one of the motives lor the Portuguese 
explorations, until it was thought to hav'e 
been found in Abyssinia. Besidt‘s the 
Nt'storians, missionaries ol the Mani- 
cha^ans Jound their way to China about 
the >ear looo. 

The j)rosjK'cts of the older lorrns of 
religion in \\'i\sttu*n ('entral Asia were 
coin]detely, even il not immediat(‘lv\ 
destroyed by the advance ol Islam. It 
was its a])pearanc(* late on the scen(\ lull 
ot flesh ideals, that secured it the victory 
over the othei faiths which were boney- 
Gombt'd by Shamanist intlueiu'es and had 
d(*gt‘iu‘rated in their isolation. In the 
di'cisive contest tor the conversion of 
th(‘ Mongolian chi(‘ftains, which si'cured 
s])iritual supremacy for the successtul 
religion, Islam was finally victorious in 
the West. 

The struggle, nevertheless, lasted f(U' 
centuries. At the beginning ol the eighth 
century the Arabs had already become 
lords ol W'esteni ('ential Asia, and had 
then ach'anced on their victorious career 
to the farim basin. Khotaii. the chiet 
seat of the Huddhists, had resisted attacks 
lor twenty-hvi' years. Among the in¬ 
habitants of KasitMii Turkestaft the tra¬ 
ditions of thes(‘ religious wars lonnd a 
concr(‘te ex|)iession in the legendary hero, 
(_)rdan Padjah, whose marxellous det‘ds 
are supposed to have decided the viettay 
of Islam. The nc'w doctrine did itot 
triumph until, in the tenth century, Satuk, 
Islam Turkish ruler of Kashgar, 

adojited it, and conquered a large 
* . part of the Tarim basin and even 
of Western Turkestan. After his 
death, in 10J7, the power of the new 
empiie rapidly diminished. 

Religious differiMices gradually acquired 
a certain ethnic im])ortance, even for the 
nomad tril)t‘s of Central Ada. TheTurko- 
'fartar branch now comprised mainly the 
Central Asiatics won ovi‘r for Islam, while 
the Mongolian branch contained the 


adherents of the Buddhist creed; but 
originally both branches were quite closely 
related, or, more correctly speaking, were 
ot common origin and only in jiart altered 
by admixtun* of foreign blood. Among 
the lligurians in particular Islam found 
at a com])aratively earJy jieriod numerous 
believers, by the side of whom, however, 
the rejiresentatives of other religions long 
maintained their jiosition. 

The mixture of religions, to which, in 
the West, Hellenic mythology may ha\'e 
slightly contributed, eorresjionded to 
the mixtiiiv ot civilisation, which found 
its most permanent exj^rcssion in the 
native script and styles ol art. Modt'rn 
excavations in 'I'lirki'stan lia\'e hiriiished 
more <*\act inloriiiation on th(‘ point, 
t‘spt‘cially as to tlu‘ exist(‘iice ol a style 
which lias grown up out ol Indian, (irt't'k 
and Persian influences, 

Il this niixt‘d style betravs tlii' ettoi 1 
made to list' Iroin nu'ri' innhition ot 
ioreign lorrns to a c(‘rtain imlivuhiality, 
the teiuleiu'v a})j’>eais still nioie (‘Ic^ariy 
in the tart that ('eiitral Asia produced, 
in addition to lort'ign mi‘tliods ot writing, 

. . , a large number ot peculiar 

A A which wei‘(* nal 111 ally 

Writing suggested hy alrt'ady existing 
niodt'ls, hut iievertlu'h'ss ])ossi‘ss 
distinctive tiMtun's ol then own. The 
Chinese s('ri])t seems hsist ot all to have 
served as a model, sme ‘ its (k'ti'Cis, as 
contrasted with the syllahie and alpha¬ 
betic sciijits ol th(‘ oth(‘r cix ilised nations, 
were too vividly prominent, 'fhe in- 
flut'iice of the Indian scnjits was greati*r, 
especially in the 'faiini basin. On the 
otlier hand, the Persian Pehlevi sciijU had 
been adopti'd by the Uigunans, pro])al)ly 
through the medium ol the Yue-tshi, and 
the Tuikisli trilies in their turn lisirnt it 
from them. After that, through tlii' 111- 
duenct* of the Nestorian missionarii^s, tlie 
use ot the Syrian script Was t‘xtended, and 
this soon served as a model ibrnew^ native 
systems. The Mongols and tlu* Manchus 
used varieti(‘s of the same seri])t. The 
number of foreign and native scrijits in 
Central Asia during the eightli and ninth 
centuries seems, as numerous discoveries 
prove, to have been unusually large. 
This circumstance points at once to a 
certain incohereney in the prevailing civili¬ 
sation, and to the fact that the Ontral 
Asiatic culture was local, and at tlu' 
same time highly suscejitible to foreign 
influences. Heinrich Schi^rtz. 




THE AEDl^VAL HISTORY OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 


THE GREAT MONGOL EMPIRE 


’^HE ei'iorls ot civilisation and rcli|[^ion 
^ to tainc tin' barbarous people of Central 
Asia continued for many centuries. 
'r<nn]^les ot Biiddha, Zoroastrian s(*ats 
ot cult me, ('hristian clmiches, and 
Af/)slem ]n()s(]ut‘s arose in tin; oases ; in¬ 
dustries nourished, trade broiit^ht foreif^n 
merchants into the country, and thoAC 
who ainu'd at a ridinement ot manners and 
customs and a nobh'r standard ot lite were 
anijily providc'd with brilliant modtds. 
Ot the nomads a less lavouraiile account 
must be ; and yet amone: many of 

them the ln^.diei' iorins ot ndi^ion liad 
striK'k loot. Skilled writeis were to b(‘ 
found amonj? them, and the allurenumts 
ot cis'ihsed lit(‘ mad(‘ (onsiderable impies- 
sioii. 'llu* load w'hich was d(‘stined to 
lead t}H‘s(‘ tribes out ot tluur ancient 
barbarism had aheady oiteii lieeii trodden ; 
„ , tile forces ot civilisation seemed 

- . r liressine on victoriously in 

p... eveiy direction. I hen once 

* more tlu^ nomad s[)n]t rallied 

itself to strike a blow mou’ formidable 
than any which had pKwiously fallen. 
'J'h(* efloi t w'as suci'esstul, and as the n*sult 
ot it a ret^iou oiu'e prospiuous and jiro- 
{=;ressi\'t* lay tor jii'iierations at the mercy 
ot rai'es wiiose guiding instincts weie the 
joy of battle an(l,the lust ot pillagic The 
world glow(‘d with a blood-r(‘d light in the 
Mongol age. Twice—first under (ienghis 
Khan and his immediate successors, and 
sei'ondly under Timur - the hordes of 
horsemen burst ov(‘r the civilised countries 
of Asia .ind Europe ; twice they swTpt on 
like a storm-cloud, as if they wished to 
crush every country and convert it into 
pasture lor their flocks. And so thoroughly 
was till' work of ravage and murder done 
that to the present day desolate tra(‘ks 
show the traces of their destructive tury. 
These were the last great eruptions of the 
Central Asiatic volcano. Civilisation con- 


qmu'ed, and the hoides of the wide steppes 
were no longer a danger at which it needed 
to tremble. That which now struck at the 
civilised w'orld was once mnre the full ])Ower 
oi the nomads of Central Asia wx'lded 
together fora time by a master hand. 'J'he 
lU'W people which siiddimly ap[)eared on 
the scene, and, although hardly known 
p. or noticed before, now ad- 

Ar^ics^of with gigantic armies, m 


the Nomads 


n'alitv dealt onlv the first lilow, 


and rejiresrnted the vanguard 
ol hosts vvhicii grew^ largin' and larger, like 
an avalanche. 'I'he vanguard gave its 
nam(‘ to the liosts w'ho followed, and re¬ 
kindled m them the wnld enthusiasm for 
war, wiiii'h hail died aw'ay, ow’ing to the 
intercoursew'lth civilisation. But the ])cr- 
sonality of some iiidnulual is alw’ays of 
paramoimt value. 

'Che Mongols ])Iay so small a pait in the 
earliiT history of Ctnitral Asia that we 
may fairly doubt W’hether in their case W'e 
aH‘ ijtMling with a raci‘ whose roots stretch 
far back into tlu‘ past. The original home 
ot the M^^ngols lav, so far as can 1 h‘ aseiu'- 
lained, on the northern {'dgi' ol the Central 
Asiatic ste]>pc, in the region of Lake 
Baikal. Now, it w^as this same northern 
edge W'hich was the borne of th(‘ most 
imj)ortant nomad states, and was the true 
cradle of the conquering pastoral peoples. 
It W'as then' that the Huns h(‘ld their own 
TK n tK tentre 

of the 1'urkish powi'i* lay there. 

V 1‘he nomad poiiulation of that 
I egioii was mainly due to the dis- 
ru])tion ol the oldei nationalities, and 
contained remnants ot all earlier inhabi¬ 
tants. The Mongols in particular rose 
from the remains of the Turkish people, 
which again was a mixture of Hun and 
other stocks. 

It was no mere accident that this 
jieople rekindled the ancient nomad love 
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of war and ra])ino. In thoir remote homes 
they had been th(‘ least soltciied by civili¬ 
sation or tamed by religious intiueTue, and 
they liad most stubbornly jireserved their 
warlike traditions. 

The Mongolian horde had begun to make 
a name for itself in Central Asia at the 
beginning of the twellth century a.d. The 
^ - conditions ()1 that period were 

VT w lavourable to its rise, as there 
p was no great power in ( entral 

Asia at the tune. I'he Kin, 
or Xu-clii, who in 1125 had ('onquered 
and dislodged the Khitan. were tlie 
most ]K)Wt‘rlul in the eastern jiarts of the 
country ; both ])eopl(‘S w(Me ol Tungusian 
stock, and a part ol North C hina recognised 
their su/a‘rainty. "i'he Mongols seian to 
have been tributary to the Nu-chi. In 
the west the ])<)W(‘r ol the Hakas had 
gieatly w(‘akened ; the Uigurians and 
some Tartar hordes, such as the ])artially 
('hristianised Kerait, led an independent 
liie. Yesukai, th(‘ tatlu'r of (ksighis Khan, 
first brought a number of nomad tribes 
under his rule, and thus aroiiserl the dis¬ 
trust oi the N'li-rlii, who, in 11J5. and again 
in 1147, I utile efforts to ni]) in the 

bud tiui growing world-pow<'r. 

Little is known ol the other exploits of 
V(‘sukai. His (‘uipire seemed ready to 
collapse as quickly as it had risen. On 
Yesukai’s death, in 1175, his son 'I'einujin 
was only twenty, or, according to some 
accounts, twelve y(‘ars old. This was a 
siifficitMit reason lor the subjugated hordes 
to revolt lioin him; so that the new ruler, 
who was under tns mother’s guardianship, 
had scarcely mon' lelt Inin than the ori¬ 
ginal parent tribe. But an iron will 
animated the youth. He rallied his 
adhenuits and fought with Ong Khan, or 
Wang, the nv'al ruler cliosen by tlie other 
hordt‘s, a battle which at once put an end 
to any further spreading of the revolt, 
while a year later he won a brilliant victory 
over the insurgents, who renewed their 
, t idtack. He thoroughly vindi- 
tu u I his power as a monarch 

e ongo barbarous punishment 

Ji^mpire leaders. Some 

tribes now' sought the friendship of the 
conqueror, others plotted against him or 
openly attacked him : hut, in the midst 
of unceasing wars, his jiowau' steadily in¬ 
creased. He def(‘ated the Naiman, the 
Kerait, who were at first his allies, and 
other tribes, in a series of campaigns ; until, 
in the year i2o(), he w'as able to hold on 


the hanks of the Onon, a tributary of 
the Amur, a great review^ and cimncil, at 
which he saw th(‘ greater part of the nomad 
lighting strength collected round him. 
Here, at the wish of his followers, he 
assumed the name ol (lenghis Khan, or 
“ perfect warrior.” It now* seemed time 
to adopt a bolder jiolicy and to carry his 
victorious arms into the adjoining civilised 
countries. A pretext for further wars 
was afforded by the machinations of the 
Nainian prince Kiishlek, who liad dealt 
the deathblow to the empire of tlie 
Kaia Khitai in 1201 ; he was compelled 
to fly lor refuge to the Nn-chi. The 
Kirghiz, and alter them the Uigurians, 
in i2oq, voluntarily submitted in the 
meantime. The war wdth the Nu-chi, 
alter some unimportant skirmishes, broke 
out in the y^ar 1211 ; and in it the 
Khitans, w^ho had been subjugated by the 
Nu-chi, lent valuable aid to the Mongols, 
(renghis Khan’s chief object was to gain 
possession of Northern China, the best 
part of the Nu-chi Ein])ire. Hsiian 'rsung, 
the emperor of the Nn-chi, finally fled to 
Iht* south in 1214, and was thus cntiiely 

^ cut off from his northern vr- 

. sources. Yen King, the ca|)ital, 

- which roughly corresponds to 

ar are ])resent Peking, now lell 

into the hands ol the Mongols; but the 
war ended only in 1244 with tin* over- 
tlirow ot th(‘ Km dynasty, sevtui years 
alter the death of (ieiighis f\han. It was 
fortunate lor the Nu-chi that they could 
])lace in tlie field against th(‘ Mongols tli(‘ 
iorces ol half of China, and could lall back 
on the strongly fortifierl ('hinese tow'ns. 
The Mongols learnt gradually in thi‘ 
school of necessity the art of conducting 
sieges, in which they were destined later 
to perform great feats at the cost of Ihe 
civilised peoi)les who were hard jiressed by 
them. The employment of gunpowder in 
siege warfare was alrea^iy familiar to the 
Chinese, who could teach many other 
lessons in this branch of warfare, wdicre 
scientific knowledge was more important 
than impetuous valour. 

During the wars between the Mongols 
and the Nu-chi, the Khan Kiishlek had 
journeyed to Turkestan, had formed an 
alliance there with Kutb ed-din Mo¬ 
hammed, the sultan of the Kharismians, 
and was on the point of building an empire 
in Western Central Asia with his help. 
The interference of the Kharismians on 
behalf of Kiishlek may be attributed partly 
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to trado ioalonsy. Genj^his Khan liacl 
cciiainlv tried to bring the trade over the 
northern roads, but encountered the dis¬ 
tinct opj^osition of the rulers ot Turkestan, 
ot whom the most powerful was the Sultan 
of Kharismiaor Chwarizm. Mohammed, 
who was master of Kashgar, and therefortj 
of the southern roads, had ordered the 
envoys of (ienghis Khan, who wished to 
conclude a sort ol commc'rcial treaty, to 
be })ut to death on the sj)ot. The juince 
ot Turkestan could not 
but have been aware ot 
Ins powtT. Jt se(‘nied as 
il th(‘ Kharisnuans would 
he tlu* successors ol the 
(’iileebled Seljuks in their 
dominion ovt'r Wt‘stein 
Asia and in thedr protei'- 
torat(‘ over the ('aliphs 
of Bagdad. As always 
happens in such cases, a 
considerabh' ])art ot the 
Kharismian ])ower rested 
on the w'(‘altli which they 
(U'Hved tiom tlu' j)Os- 
'>es.sion of the Central 
Asiatic and Indian tiad(‘ 
loads. Pint now lliis 
powtM’, and all the 
co\etous dreams which 
W(U’c coiinci'ted with it, 
r(‘C('ived an oxa rwhelining 
shock iioin the onslaught 
of the Mongols. Fiist ot 
all, Kushl(‘k, who. had 
laised a considerable 
army, was coinjiUdely 
(leti'aied and shun during 
tlu* loiit in T2i(S. Tlu* 
iMongol foices then swept 
on against Kharismia, 
wliicti at that time com- 
]>ns(‘d a great ])ortion 
ol 'J'urkestan and Pc'isia, 

b es i (1 (‘ s 1 li c 

Khiva. Bokhara, 
garrison ol which oftered only a leeble 
rt'sistance, was jdundered and burnt; 
Otrara, on the middle Syr Daria, the 
} no per border fortress lacing Central Asia, 
iield out longer, but finally fell into the 
hands ot (iengliis Klian, as did Khojend, 
Uzgent, and other fortified towns. The 
main army turned toward Samarkand, 
which soon surrendered, but had to pay tor 
the sins ot its ruler by a terrible massacre. 

Th(' resistance of the Sultan Mohammed 
was now broken : he did not venture on 


a I Kittle in the open field, but fled through 
Persia from town to town,‘continually 
])iirsiied by the Mongol troops, only to die 
at last in misery on an island of the 
('asi)ian Sea. 'J'lui gr(‘ali'r ])art of Persia 
submitted to the Mongols in 1220. A 
coimter-l)low dealt by Mohammed's son, 
Jehil ed-din Mankburni, temporarily re- 
])ulscd the. troo]is ol (ienghis Klian. 
Never!heli^ss, the a])])earane(‘ of the Mongol 
sovenugn in person lorced the Kharismian 
to lly to India ; various 
revoltf'd towns, Herat 
among tlu^m, were re- 
lentl(‘ssly massacred and 
burnt. 'J'h(‘ Mongols 
])iessed on towaid the 
Indus and laid wash* 
I\*shawar, I.ahon*, and 
Mahlqinr. 

'flius the old ])ath of 
coiujLiest to India had 
bren already trodden 
wlu'n Gtmghis Klian took 
tlu' tirst steps on the 
biKilen road which leads 
troin till* plains ol Westei'ii 
SilHM'ia to ]Miro])e. Pre¬ 
texts tor a canijiaign, 
which was first directed 
against the nomad tribes 
in the north «)f tlu* 
('aiH'asus, w(‘ie sooii tortli- 
coming. W’heii, tlieretore, 
tlu' Russians from Kiidf 
appeared in the fu‘ld as 
allies ol those ])eo])les, 
Mongol and Kuropeaii 
ti'(>oj)s tor tlu* first time, in 
12 ;j, laced each otlu*r in 
battle. I'lu* Russians, who 
were victorious at tlu*out¬ 
set, were finally beaten, 
and the (irand Duke ot 
himselt was taken 
The IVIongols, 
howi*ver, to guard against 
whose altcK'ks even Constantinople hat 
been more stiongly toi tified, did not toljow 
up their victoiy. In t he year 1224 Genghis 
Khan planned a campaign in per^^on 
against India, but wa^^ indiu'ed by a 
portent, or more probably by the exhaus¬ 
tion of his war-worn arm3g to retire to 
Karakoram, the lormer (apital ot the 
Christian Kerait, which had now become 
the centre of the Mongol Kmpire. In 
the previous year ho had organised in the 
steppe ot South Siberia with his whole 
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army a gig^antic battue, an enormously 
exaggerated examjdc of the method of 
hunting familiar to the nomads of Central 
Asia, botli as a s])ort and as a means of 
livelihood. 

In the meantime the war in China had 
continued. Even the West ('hinese Em¬ 
pire of the Hsia, with its jiartly 'I'ibetan 
n population, had been drawn 

.. into the whirlpool, and had 
Khan wasted m the years i2oc) 

and 1217. Now, alter losing 
Ordos, its 1101 them ])rovince, it suffered a 
still mon‘ sweeping devastation at the 
hands of the Mongols Irom 122J to 122b, 
until in 1227 the last prince ol the dynasty 
was ca])tured and the country completely 
conquered by tin* generals ol (lenghis 
Khan. 'I'he Kin, or Nu-chi, in Northern 
China, on the other hand, still resisted. 


stained figure of the first Mongol monarch 
a man had appeared whom the power¬ 
ful nomad prince seemed to have chosen as 
a representative and advocate of civilisa¬ 
tion. This was Hi Chutsai, or Yeliu Chut- 
sai, a scion of the royal house of the Kin, 
a Tungusiaii, acquainted with (diinese 
culture. The motive that induced (ienghis 
Khan to bring this member ol a hostih* 
family to his court, and soon to entrust him 
with the comj)lete int(‘rnal administration, 
was certainly l(*ss the wish to promote 
the culture of his Mongol subj(‘('ts than 
the effort to organise his emi)ire, and 
especially his revenue, on the model ol 
China. 

This succeeded so well that Hi Chutsai 
continued to hold his high position under 
the successors ol (ienghis Khan until 
liis death. But it reHt'cls far more honour 


until I 2 J 4 , the attacks ol the Mongols, on him that he regarded himscll at the 
wdiose best g(‘n(‘ra], Mogli, di(*d in 1225. saint' linu* as the advocate ol an advanced 
(ienghis Khan survived his general only civilisation, that he boldly ojiposed tlu* 
two years. He died in 1227 in a town on cruel commands of the monarch, ]>rotected 
the l’j)])er lloang-ho, w'hetlu'r Irom the oppresst'd, and. w'hen'ver he could, 
natural causes or jxiisoned by one ol his jirt'st'rved the monumt'nls of art from 
wives is uncertain. In his jierson ])as^ed destruction. He devoted his own propt'rty 
away the most genuine representative ol the r, , r h) these objects, or (‘mjdoyed 
wild, untamealde nomads ol ('entral Asia, if i^^ collecting archivt's and 

who, ill tlie old Hun fashion, had built up ongo A number of these 

lor himst'lf a giant enqdre over dead bodies latt(*r and a lew" musical instru- 

and ruined cities. A thirst lor power and ments conqHised the whole wealth w'hicli 
a savage joy in (h'struction were tlu' he W’as louiid to possess, wIkui ('alunmiators 
guiding motives of his jiolicy. Tin* iK'i'd suspected his otfiiaal administiation. In 
of professing any nobliM* aims, even as a (ienghis Khan and his iMinister w(' see the 
specious })retext lor his campaigns, was embodiment, side by^ sid(‘, ol two great 
absolutely unlelt by him. And yet he and antagonistic priiK'ijdi's— barbarous 


w'as not wanting in those traits of rough 
honesty and magnanimity wliich are 
redeeming jioints in the Ik'vocs ^»I nomad¬ 
ism ; indeed, a certain ri'ceptj\’it\' of 
civilisation is a\)pareiit in him. The lesson 
which all tlu* savage commanders ol 
Central Asia h'arm'd in the end was 
dt'stiiK'd to be re\’('aled in him, and, al)ove 
all. ill his fleseendants. ( ivihsation, down¬ 
trodden and bleeding irom a Ihonsand 
Civilising Wi)iuuls, showed Uselt the 
Influence on Ihc spiritual con- 

The Mongols and crushed the obstinate 
pride ol th(' jninces of tin' 
steppes, until at last they Immldy dul 
homage in cha])els and lernjik's to the 
ideals of the civilised w^orld, and painfully 
accustomed their mail-clad hands to hold 
the ])en. 

It was the successors of (ienghis Khan 
who .submitted to these influences * but 
already by the side of the gloomy, blood¬ 
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desjK)tisiii and (uN'ilisfd sell-restraint. These 
two im'ii seem an epitome of Hie whole 
history of ('eiitral Asia. It is difficiilt to 
asceitain the extent of tin; Mongol 
Enqiire on the death of (ii'iiglus Khan ; 
if was still an incompleled strucHire. 
Tlw oi Mongolia and South- 

West Siheri.i weiH' the iinimshatt' possi's- 
sioiiv ol the new iiihn^ nation, or wen' 
governed, as the ef>untry ol the Eigurians 
was. by native rulers jn compleU' subjectuni 
to the compieior. d'urkestan might rank 
as coiKpiered, whereas in lYisia the 
Mongol pow('r was still insecurely estab¬ 
lished, and North-West India had been 
raidc'd ratlu'i tban realh' suli' igated. In 
(hina tlu* empire ol the Western Hsia 
was com})l(‘tely annexed ; the Nu-c hi, on 
the* c'ontraiv, still offered stubborn resist¬ 
ance in the provinces on the I.ovvcr 
Hoang-ho. The extent of the Mongol 
influence towards the south i.s the most 
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uncertain. No large campaigns were 
undertaken in the Tarim basin or in Tibet ; 
but juobably a number at 
least of the states in tlie 
f)ases of Eastern Turk(‘stan 
voluntarily s u b m i 11 e d. 

Many ol these i)eUy states 
were ]m)l)ably subject to 
tli(' suzerainty of tlu' 

Uigurians, the Kerait, and 
other nations, and shared 
their fat(‘ ; others, like 
Kashgar, had luvn already 
coiquerc'd in tlu' wars against 
the Kharismiaiis. 

Tle^. ('onstitution of the 
Mongol Ein])ire was organ¬ 
ised throughout on a military 
looting, and, fiom this 
as])t‘Ct. was a mere renewal 
ol the ancient Central 
Asiatic system which 
ol)tained among the Huns 
and Turks. All nnm ('a])- 
able ol bt'aring arms in 
th(* diflerenl tribes wen* 
e n 1 o 11 e d l>y t (‘ n s, 
hundreds, or tliousands. 

Tlie army re('ruit<'<l its 
ranks irom the young 
men of tiu' siibiugaK'd 
districts, who were dis- 
tributi’d among the 
t'xisting trooj)s, oi‘, it tlu' 

I oimtr\ had voluntarily 
surrendered, tormecNlis- 
t i n c t r e g i m n t s . 

Standards o! yak-tails 
or Jiorsc*-tails, of Avhicli 
t/ie most i]ii])ort:iTit 
u'(*n‘ the nine-tailed 
Mongol ensign, and the 
banner ol the Khan 
m.nU* ol lour black 
l'ors('*tails, were •■(|ually 
m accordaiua' • with 
t eiitial Asiatic cusiom. 

'rin‘ miK'-taih'd flag 
denoted th(‘. nine great 
division g oi army corps, 
into w'huh the Mongol 
levies wen* distributed. 

G e II g his K h a n 
regulated the internal 
jiffairs of his peoide by 
a series of laws, most 
of which were derived 
from traditions and earlier precedents, and 
were still suitable to the nomad life. The 


attitude which he inaintaiijed toward 
religion is noteworthy. Gn the one side 
there is the evident wish to 
elevate the traditional 
Shanianistic creed by laying 
greater stress on the belief 
m the existence ot a divine 
being' on the other side it 
is rccomm(*ndefl lhat con¬ 
sideration shown to all 
other religions and to their 
priests. Public olhees, how¬ 
ever, w('re not to be entrusted 
to the j)ricsts. Geuerally 
speaking, the ('iiactments ot 
Genghis Khan are prineipally 
eoneerned with military 
matters ; at the same tinui 
they ri'giilate family life in 
a very sim])le fashion, 
(lehne the close time for 
game, and make universal 
regulations o i c e r 1 a i ii 
Mongol customs—such as, 
for instance, tlu^ slaughter¬ 
ing of animals by slitting 
up the body, the pro¬ 
hibition ot bathing, and 
so on. In his latter days 
(h'lighisKhan dis]>layed 
some leaning toward 
Buddhism, but ^howe(l 
otherwise that iii- 
(lilTereiil toleration oi 
the various niigions 
wliieh is ev’erywherc* 
characteristic of tlu* 
Mongols. Kciigioiis zeal, 
the* excuse* lor so many 
c r u t' j t i e s . n e \' e r 
])r()jnpf('(] ihr massacre's 
by them. 

'['hegn at noble*sof the* 
Mongol Em])ire met in 
sokinn de’hbenition in 
1227 on the t)anks ol 
the Ki\c*r Kerulen, m 
the northe'rn steppe. 
Genghis Khan by his 
will had nominated as 
his successor his third 
son, Ogdai, or Ogotai 
Khan, wdio soon after¬ 
wards, at a great 
imperial diet at Kara¬ 
koram, received the 
homage of his subjects. 
Since Ogdai still conceded considerable 
powers to Hi Chutsai, his father’s first 
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MONGOL HELMET 
A Mong-olian helmet of the 14th century 
in the collection of the Tsar of Russia. 



MONGOLIAN ARMS 

Specimens of weapons, tunic, and helmet of the 
Mongolian period in the Russian Imperial collection. 
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Minister, the kit ter was able to continue the 
internal development of the empire, to 
organise thoroughly the system of taxation, 
and to draw ii]) lists of the men liable to 
military service : thus laying a firm founda¬ 
tion, which enabled the Mongol inonarehs 
to extract the maximum of profit Irom the 
subjngattal civilised countries without 


Operations 
Against China 
and Persia 


pursuing a poln'yot crushing 
themC()m])letely. Th(‘ con- 
(juering ]K)wer of the united 
Tumiad peoples made bold 


advance under Ogdai. Persia, when* the 


Kharismiau felal (*d-din had recovered a 


])art of his inhtu itance, was once more, in 
1231, subjugated, and the unfortunate 
prince was comjielled to seek refuge among 
the western mountains, where he W'as 


murdered by Kurdish robbers. Ogdai 
himself din'ctc'd his attention against 
China, whi'ie the enipin* of the Kin was 
struggling for existence with failing 
strength. The })rovinces of Pechili, 
Shantung, Shansi, and Liaotung were then 
already in the possession of the Mongols. 
The Kin held their own only to tlic south 
of the Hoang'ho in Shensi and Honan. 
Tuli, the youngest brother of Ogdai, was 
commander-in-chief of the Mongols in most 
of the later battles. The siege of the 
capital, Kaifongfu, at which the be¬ 
leaguered Chinese emjdoyed powder with 
great effect, was unsuccessfully attempted 
in the year 1232. But subsequently an 
alliance was negotiated between the 
Mongols and the Chinese Empire of 
the southern Sung, which quickly crushed 
the resistance of the Km. In the year 
1234 empt*ror of tlu; Nu-chi was 

defeated by a combined army ok Mongols 
and Chine.se. Shensi lell to flu* Mongols, 
Honan pniuMpally fo the Sung, although 
misunderstandings already arose between 
the allies which were jaemoiiitions of 


.subsequent events. 

The conquest ol North China was (>t 
jiaramonnt importance to the Mongols. 
^ (Tiinese civilisation was the 

ongo s which they had any 

. lasting intercourse, and thus 

laese political in.stilution.s of 

China served in many re.sjx-cts as models lor 
the wild ])eo])le of the stepjies, while the 
ITigiirian civilisation, which had originally 
been imitated, sank into the background. 
Tlie ancient ]H)wer of ( hinain translormiiig 
and ab.sorbing the ]H*()])les ol the ste})j)e 
gradiuilly a.ssert(‘d itself more strongly. 
The further tlie Mongols penetrated into 
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the Middle Kingdom, the more Chine.se 
they became, until at last the disruption 
of the gigantic world-emjhre into the dis¬ 
tricts of Central Asia on the one side and 
of China on the other was inevitable. 

The forces which were s('l free by the 
overthrow of the Kin w'ere destined to 
(‘xlend the Mongol Empire towards the 
west. 'J'lie Mongol hordes under the com¬ 
mand of Batii swept on aflei 1235 against 
Europe, where the })rotection ol the 
frontiers lay in the hands of the Ku.ssian 
princes. Riazaii was captured on December 
2isl, 1237, and on February 14th, 123^, 
tell Vladimir on the Kiiasma. The Ku.ssian 
chiefs had to submit to the suzerainty of 
tin* Mongols, while Kieff was destroyed on 
Dei'einher bth, 1240. Poland was now 
ravaig(‘(l, Duke Boleslav V., the Modest — 
or th(' ('haste—was foictal by ,Sandomir 
to lake reluge in Hungaiy, and a mixed 
army ol Poles and (rermans under Henry 
II. of Lower .Silesia was annihilated at 
Liegnitz on April qth, 1241. 

'Lhere, at the edge of the stepjie region, 
the western march of Paidar, or Peta, 
and his Mongol.s ended. They turned to 
^ Hungary, which Batu himself 

eaace already invaded in March, 

1241. There was imminent 
^ danger that these Mongols 
would establish themselves firmly in 
the Hungarian steppe, and that Hungary 
would now, as on several previous occa- 
.sions, become the nest of predatory 
swarms of nomads, who would perpetually 
harass Europe. 'I'he Mag^^ars suffered 
the very fate which th('ir forefathers had 
inflicted on so inany prosperous countries. 
The Mongols seemed, in the suininer and 
autumn of 1241, to have formed the inli'n- 
tion of making room for fhernselves and 
of exlerininating the inhabitants. How¬ 
ever, on the tidings of th(‘ death of the 
(ireat Khan, Ogdai, wl^ich occurred at 
Karakoram on December nth,^1241, th(‘y 
resolved, in the .spring of 1242, to withdraw 
through Kumania to Russia. 

The expansive power ol the Mongol 
Empire was even then immense. While war 
was being waged in Europe, Ogdai’s armies 
threatened Irak and Asia Minor. Like 
Turkish armies earlier and later, the 
Mongols used the road through Armenia, 
and repeatedly attempted to attack Bag¬ 
dad. vSimultaiieously there began in China 
the attack on the kingdom of tlie southern 
Sung, whose princes, in blind infatuation, 
had helped to destroy the bulwark of their 
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ower, the empire of the Kin. The troops towards it when he nominate<J his brother 
of the Sung held for a long time the lines Kublai Governor-General in China, and 
of the middle Hoang-ho and of the Wci-ho thus placed his destined successor under 
by dint ot hard fighting ; at the same time the immediate influence of Chinese civil- 
the contest was raging in Szechuen on isation. The Mongol dynasty was fated 
the ujipv'r Yangtse Kiang, during which, to l)ecome Chinese at no very distant 
at the siege ot Lu-e\\eng, a strong Mongol date. 

army was almost t»)tally destroyt d. There For tlu' liint' being, however, tut 
also lh(‘ death of Ogdai temporarily Irontiers ot tlu' empire eontiniu'd to 
])ut an end to the operations. 'I'hc (ireat ^ expand under Mangn. Tib(*t, 

Khan had becpieathcd the empire to hithertc; protedecl by its 

one ot his grandsons, a minor; but in .. . situation, was attacked, and, as 

1241 the first wife of Ogdai, Nai ma ^ ongo s 

chen, 01 Jnrakina, usnrj)ed the regency in plelely devastated. A second advance, 
his place. Hi Chutsai, the aged chan- innler the leadeiship of Hulagn, against 
cel lor of the first two Great Khans, who Irak and Syria was momentous in 
wished to secure to the defrauded heir his results. The war was fiist w^aged with 
rights, died suddenly. The empress now the Assassins, whose eastern or Persian 
succeeded in carrying at a great imperial branch was almost extcTininated. The 
di('t, or kiirtillcn, the nomination ot her Mongol aims were then turned against 
son Kuyuk Khan as sovxaeign, in 124b. Hag<lad, wdiich the fixddc n^sistance of 
riius ended an interregnum which had the ruling ('.aliph tailed to save. A 
greatly impaired the aggressive powers of trighttul massacre almost exterminated 
the Mongols. It is this which jiartly the whole population of this religious 
(‘xplains why in many jilaces, especially capital of the Islam w^orld. The hostility 
w'heri contronting the western states of then evinced by the Mongols to the 
Europe, the policy of conquest, notwith- Mohammedan faith strengthened the hope 
... standing all sorts of threaten- that the Mongols would let themselves be 

t 6 preparations, was aban- won over to Christianity. Christians did; 
the^’liloAcolt Besides this, envoys of indeed, obtain a favoured position at the 

* * the Pope had appeared at the Great Khan's court; but Mangu regarded 
diet, in order to ask the Mongols to abstain baptism and other rites merely as a sort 
from further expeditions against the of convenient magic formula. The 
Christians. It is true that they had irri- behaviour of the unorthodox Nestorian 
fated the self-consqious sovereigns of a and Armenian priests could not but 
world-empire. Nevertheless, the common confirm him in this belief. The ^longol 
hostility of the Christians and the Mongols princes must have had very hazy notions 
to the Mohammedans seemed to offer the as to the inner meaning of the various 
basis for an understanding, especially religions, the ceremonies of which they 
in Syria, where Crusaders and Mongols occasionally observed, 
were forced to stand by one another. After a great }xirt ot Syria and .\sia 
Indeed, finally there apjieared some Minor had been ravaged, the attention 
])rospect of converting even the Mongol of the Mongol sovereign was once more 
dynasty to Christianity, and of thus directed to the dominions ot the southern 
winning a mighty.trmmph lor the Church. Sung, which were now vigorously attacked 
Kuyuk turned his attention ])rincipally for some successive years. Kublai, who 
to the east, and attacked Korea, which at had satisfactorily averted the disfavour 
the same time might form a bridge to _ which threatened him, con- 

Japan. He died, however, in the year „ quered the western bordcr- 

1248, and Mangu Khan, a son of Tuli and lands of the Chinese Empire, 

grandson of Genghis Khan, came to the Szechnen and Yunnan, and, by 

throne in 1251, although only after long advancing his armies as far as Tonquin 
deliberations by the great nobles. The and Cochin China, surrounded Southern 
gigantic extent of the Mongol Empire of China on all sifles. Once more the death 
that day is shown by the length of time of the Great Khan temporarily brought 
required to summon and a.s.semble the the o}»erations to a stanclstill. Mangu 
great councils of the realm. The decay of died in tlie year T25q, and all tln' Mongol 
the unwieldy structure was only a question leaders went off to thi' Tartar .'>tei)pc to 
of time. Mangu himself took the first step attend the imperial diet. 
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The fall of the gigantic empire could no 
longer be delayed. It was due not merely 
to the enormous size of the Mongol state, 
and the im})ossibility of preserving tli(‘ 
uiiily o.f the realm in the face of such 
immense distances. Still more destruc¬ 
tive was the influencte of tin different 
cu'ilisalions which everywhere forced their 
way. as it were, through the layer oi sand 
.]>read over them by the storm-wind ot 
tiie deseil . a spiritual revolution was 
.It work. 

it Kublai was on the point of being 
translorined into a civilised ( hines(\ the 
w('st('ni governors ielt themselves sur¬ 
rounded i)y the (dvilisations (d Western 
Asia and Europe, whil<‘ the ancient and 
genuini^ Mongol s[)irit in its primitive* 
barbarism wa^ to be* found only in the* 
stt'pjH.'s (d Central Asia. The fon'e* ot the* 
gt‘ograi)hieal position, which had first 
called to tile the earlier states and civilisa¬ 
tions, nnule itst‘ll again irresistibly lelt : 
^ . out ol the provinces of the 

ToucITwith world-empire were* 

... .. loimed once more national 
C,».l„»t.on ,tul..s.uKlci tlRMul.M,fdynasti.-s 
oi Mongol origin. The way in whie Ii the 
tall would take* place depended on the 
point t(> which the centre of gravity ot 
the empire should be shitted. If tenvard 
the east, then the west would at once 
wrench itself tree ; if toward the civilised 
countries ot the west, it would be a 
natural consequence that China should 
attain indcqieiidence under a Mongol 
ruler. ^ 

In 12()0 the (dioice of the Mongols fell 
on Kublai Khan ; by this election the 
centre of gravity was shifted toward the 
t;ast. Kuidai still, indeed, was reckcjiied 
the supreme lord of all Mongols ; but 
in truth he ruled only the eastern stepj)e 
districts of Central Asia and the parts of 
China hitherto conquered. Iran and the 
possessions in Syria and Asia Minor fell 
to his brother Hulagu ; in Kipchak, the 
steppe country of West Siberia and the 
adjoining European regions, the descen¬ 
dants of Batu ruled, and other Mongol 
dynasties were being formed in Turkestan. 


Chine.se civilisation now triumphed in 
the main eastern empire. What con¬ 
quering energy still existed among the 
Mongol people was employed on the sub¬ 
jugation of the emjfire of the southern 
Sung and on futile attacks against Jap)an, 
after the disorders in Mongolia, which 
followt'd on the change ot so\'ereigns, had 
_ ])cen (luicdcid. Serious opera- 

f ^ ^ . tions against ttic^ Sung were not 

Em ire b(*gun until the yt'ar I2(>7, and 
twelve* years elapsed bo lore 
the final resistance, ot the Southern 
Chiiic'se was c‘ud(*d. lUit while Kublai 
thus won the dominion over ihe whole 
ol ( hina, lu* was thrc'aleiied by the danger 
of losing his possessions in ('enlral Asia 
through rel)ellious Mongol ])rin(t;s. At 
Karakoram, in the* years i2t)0 to 1204, 
appeared a rival emperor, Alijniko, or 
Arikbuga. A grandson of Ogdai, Kaidu 
by name, n*b(‘lled, and held out till his 
death, in Tjoi. Baian, howev(*r, to whom 
the victory over the* Sung is chictly to be 
ascribed, brought Mongolia, with the old 
ca])ital, Karakoram, once mon* into the 
posse.ssion ol his master. Kublai himselt 
resided trom tin* first 111 Peking, and thus 
annouiKX'd that he was more Chinese than 
Mongol. Tin* histories ot China have 
recognised this tact, since, alter 1280, 
they trea^ the Mongol reigning house ot 
Kublai as a genuine Chinese dynasty. 
Tlie further clestiiiies of tliis dynasty 
accordingly belong to tin* history ot 
Central Asia in a very restricted tlegrce, 
especially after the death, in 1204, of 
Kublai wlios(* name had testified to .some 
sort of imaginary cohesion between the 
n ki* various fragments of the Mon- 
WorTd l^'nipire. Anyone who has 

Power tnc'd to pass a fair judgment 
on the crumbling world-einjiire, 
and asks what its effect on the civilisation 
of mankind was, will, as he turns over 
the records of that blood-stained jieriod, 
be tilled first with a feeling of abhorrence, 
and ol despair of any progress or of any 
results of higher culture. Is it always 
the destiny of the nations which are 
laboriously struggling forward to sucemmb 
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to the onsJanght of rude ]')arbarians, 
whose dull senses are intoxicated with 
battle and booty until they are maddened 
with an aimless and hideous lust for 
murder ? 

On no i^age of history does the old 
cruelty of nature and destiny stare us so 
derisively in the face. But it^has been 
- already stated that there 

on^ensa ions counter infliK'nces to 

j k j iih that evil and inischiet, 
which were able to mitigate 
the terrible impression. The storm did 
not only wreak destruction ; it jnirificd 
the atmosphere. It was the Mongols who 
first ])iit an end to the sect of murderers, 
the Assassins—a conspicuous but not an 
isolated exam])le of this jniritying powc^r. 
Far higher value must be attached to the 
tact that once again, although lor a briel 
jieriod and under the supreme command 
of a barbarous |)eople, all the civilised 
countries of the Old World enjoyed irt'c 
intercourse with each other ; all the roads 
were temporarily open, and representatives 
of every nation ajipeared at the court of 
Karakoram. Chinese artisans were 
settled there ; Persian and Armenian 
merchants met the envoys of the Pope 
and other West (‘in Powers: a goldsmith 
from Paris constructed lor Mangu the chief 
ornament ol his court, a silver tre(‘ : th(T(‘ 
were numerous Arabs in the service ol tht* 
Khan, and Buddhist priests laid the civi¬ 
lisation ol India at his U^’t. I'liesc* re[)re- 
sentatives of different civilisatuins must 
have reacted on each other. For the 
isolated kingdom ol ( hina in particular 
the Mongol age marked the inllux ol new 
and stimulating ideas. Arabian writings 
were frequently translated into Chinese ; 
Persian astronomers and matluMuaticians 
canu^ into the country ; daring Furopean 
travellers also found many op])ortunities 
to communicate their knowledge. The 
keen zest for learning exhibited by the 
better part of the Mongols seemed to com- 
. municate itself to the Chinese. 


P * - and for a jieriod to overcome 

Fatroniige of ^ cxaiservat ism of the old 

I.e»raing ^elf-C(*ntred civilised nation. 
While the history of the Eastern Mongol 
Empire was gradually becoming a chaj^ter 
of Chinese history, an Iranian state was 
developing in the west under a Mongol 
dynasty, which it is usual henceforth to 
designate as the dynasty of the llkhans. 
Hulagu, who in MangiCs time had con¬ 
solidated the conquest in Persia, and had 
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added other parts of Western Asia to them, 
must l)e reckoned as an indejx'iident 
sovereign after the acc(\ssioii of Kublai, 
although a semblance ol dependence was 
preserved. After the capture ol Bagdad, 
Hulagu had conquered some of the ])etty 
Mohammedan j^rinces, and thus put him¬ 
self on good terms with the Christians in 
Armenia and Palestine. But when an 
Egy])tian army inflicted a heavy defeat 
on his general, Ketboga, not far from 
Tiberias, in T2bo, the Mongol adwance 
was checked in that direction also. 'Hie 
attempts of Hulagu to reconquer Syria 
led to frightful massacres, but had not 
b(‘en crowned with any real success when 
he died, in 1265. 

His successor, Abaka, was in conse- 
(|uence restricted to JN'isia and Irak, llius 
it^ahsing the idea of an Iranian (‘m[)ir(‘ 
under a Mongol dynasty. The irony ol 
late willed that Abaka should be loiced 
immediately, according to the old Iranian 
policy, to take measures lor protecting 
his realm against his own countrymen, 
the Mongols ol Kipchak, w'ho threatened 
to invade the land through th(‘ Caucasian 
gate from Derbend, and had 

ongoi come to an nnd(‘rstand- 

gains with the h'gyj)tians, tlu* arch 
foes ol Abaka.* Nothing shows 
more clearly how coiripl(‘t(‘ the lall ol tlu‘ 
Mongol Empire then was. War now l)(*gan 
on tile otlu'r frontier ol Iran, towards 1*111- 
kestan, which had long becai threatcMU'd, 
since th(‘ Mongols (hi jagatai invaded 
Khorasan, and were only driven out ol 
Pi'isia by Abaka’s victory at Hi'iat. A 
final attein]>t to recover Syria (‘ink'd, how- 
(‘ver, in the dehxit ol Abaka at Einesa 111 
1281. 

In that same year Abaka died, and with 
his successor the transformation ol the 
dynasty seemed to be com])l(‘t(‘(l. The 
])rince, originally a baptised ( hristian, 
and brother of th(‘ deceased, ()|H‘nly 
adopt(xl the Mohammedan relTgion under 
the name of Ahmed, and thus snap})ed 
the last bond ol union with his unruly 
Central Asiatic brethren. This sti'j) was, 
however, jiremature. The Christians of 
Armenia and Georgia, the mainstay ol the 
empire, were roused to ominous excite¬ 
ment, and the Mongols could not make u]) 
their minds so quickly to abandon their 
liatixd of Islam and its followers. Ke- 
bellions ensued, the leaders of which called 
in the helj) of the far-off (ireat Khan, 
Kublai. Ahmed was deposed, and his 
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nr|)hevv Argiin ^^ained the sovereignty, and Jaxartes, as well as the greatest part 

J'lien lollowed a ])eri()d of disturbances of the Tarim basin. The prevailing 
and renewed lighting in Syria, whieli was religioji in these regions w'as Islam ; 

lavonrable to the Mongols, especially in sc'ctanans of that laith had there offered 

the time of the Ilkhan (ihazan (1295- Mongols in 1232 a more obstinate 

I >04), blit ended later in repeated clis- resistance than the native princes had 

asters. Lnder (diazan, who hencelorward previously done. At an early period one 

helj)ed Islam to victoiy, the enijaie of ot the Mongol sovereigns had gone over 

th(' Jlkhans temporarily ac(juired new to the teaching ot Mahomet, altliough the 

])Ower ; but a 1 econciliation with the bulk of the jieople had not followed his 

Mohamm(‘dan world was not eff(‘Cted, and exam]>lt‘. 

the z(^al ot the ( liristians 1 Since then' wen^ no external enemies 

for th(‘ Mongol dynasty | left, the natural (‘ffi'ct was that the 

soon coolod, Lndi'r | Mongols soon fought among themselves, 

tilt'siu (‘essors oi (iha/an Disjiiites as to the succession, and rebel- 

llit' emj)ire became lions wt'rt' entlk'ss ; tlu* k'gitimate reign- 

<11 s 01 g a n i s ('d, but tlu' | ing dynasty oi tlu' line ol (lenghis Khan 

semblanci' at It'ast ol f sank into the background 

alter 1358, and a govt'rn- 
mt nt by a mayor ol the 
])alace took its place, 
which obviousl}/ could 
not n'lnain uncontested 
in the hands ot any one 
lamily. Some j'rovinces 
became absolutely inde- 
]’)t'ndent ; lor example, 
Kashgar, which was the 
most ])()W{‘rlul state in 
those* ])arts in T jbe), when 
'i'limir first ap]iearcd on 
the scene*. The Mongol 
dynasty ol the Shaibanids, 
though temporarily ov(t- 
thi e)wn, did not elisap])ear ; 
but atte'r the' fall ot 
d'imnr’s dynasty in 141^4 
soon raised itseli again to 
the throne ot Sam ark an el 
and Bokhara, which it 
held in the male line until 
anel in the female 
until i8()8. 'I'lit* kingdom 
of Kipchak—the Gedde'ii 
Horde' —wl 1 i eh, ro ugh 1 y 

sI)e'aking, e: o m ]) r i s e^ d 

the lowlands of Western 
dynasties whie'h had i r-.m h., n. uu-j ii.i.uv Siberia and Eastern 

be'en lornu'd in the ste'jipe re-gions ol Europe, showed greater stability than 

West Sibe ria and Turke'Stan were betteu' the Jagatai. A more vigeireius ” foreign 

able to maintain tlu'ir individuality than iiolicv was both possible and necessary 

the Mongol prince's ot China and Iran ; it there, and hedped to bind the Mongols 
was from these districts that the second closely together. The command of 

giyat advance ot the Mongols under Russia, that land of constant ferment, 
Timur started. In Turkestan aro.se the the wars with Poland and Byzantium, 
em})irt' of Jagatai, which took its name and the raids over the Caucasus 

from one of tht' sons of (lenghis Khan, into Western Asia, kept alive the old 
and at the time of its greatest prosperity warlike ardour of the conquest-loving 
comprised all the countries on the Oxus nation. The countries which later formed 
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M(j/aflari(ls and 'rinuir 3 liii 

lH*lW(‘en T3()3 and 1405. TO 

In 1410 dic'd the last ot 
the' Ilkhani but one, 

Ai.med ben ()waif, as a timur. OR Tamerlane 

rU <lw. 'I'l 11 Ii 'The Mongol empire-builder who had the firreater 
} 1 is JIKI Ol I lie J 111 Koman part of Asia at his feet at the end of the four- 
PrilK'l' KaiH \ llslll. llie but whose empire soon broke up. 
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the kingdom of Kipchak were first partly 
subdued by Jiiji, the eldest son of Cienghis 
Khan, and then were comjiletely brought 
under the dominion of the Mongols by his 
son Jkitu. 

The expedition of Batu to Central 
Eurojie ended the jieriod of gn^at con¬ 
quests in the west. The Mongols were 
^ . unable to hold their position in 

ongo ^ Hungary and IV)land, which 

Conquests in i Ci i i 

^ were both attacked again in 

tne west 

niained completely in their hands. Batu. 
who died in T-i5(), had been jiractically an 
independimt ruh'r. He was succeeded, 
without o])position Irom the (neat Khan, 
Kublai, by liis younger brother Berkai, 
who was soon involv’ed in contests with 
the Iranian sov'ereign ol the Mongols, 
Aliaka. 

'file highest ('ivilisation in the kingdom 
of Kijichak was then touiid in the Crimea. 
The towns ot the ('rlmea had flourished 
since aiKMeiil tmu*s, and had iucieased 
in prosperity undc'r the Mongols ; the 
country had maintained its intercourse 
witli Byzantium and Soutliern Juirope. 
'fhe mfiiuaice ol this advanced cultun‘ 
was notict'able in the Mongolian princes. 
Many ol them, in sjiite ol their soldier¬ 
like roughness, appreciated scientific j)ur- 
siiits, tried to draw learned men to theii 
court, and show<'d towards the ri‘presenta- 
tives of the diflert'iit n^ligioiis that toler¬ 
ance winch IS perhaps tht* most pleasing 
trait in the Mongol character. It must 
be admitted that the hojies which were so 
olten entertained ot winning the Mongol 
])rinces completely over to one definite 
religion were long unrealised. • 

'file history ol the kingdom of Kipchak 
is lull ot constant wars against all neigh¬ 
bours on the west and the south, and ol 
dynastic dis|)utes and insurrections at 
home. Part ol it belongs to the course ot 
Russian history. 'J'he Mongol age does 
not im])ly tor Russia a briel and bloody 
interlude, as it does tor most 
_ oth(*r Western countries ; on 

Influence on ,, , ,, j i 

Russia ^ Contrary, the nomads ot 
the ste])j)es seem for a time to 
have associated so much with the native 
j)0|)ulation that at the pre.sent day in¬ 
delible traces of that affinity are left on the 
national Russian character. A .still closer 
amalgamation was partly jinwented by 
the circumstance that finally the dynasty 
of Kipchak in the time of Uzbeg, from 
1312 to T340, went over to Islam, and 


thus repelled the Christian Russians in 
the same way as the Persian Mongols 
offended the Armenians and (Georgians. 

After ijbo the kingdom was filled with 
disturbances, and it was only the union 
of the White and the Blue Hordes by 
Toktamish, in 1378, and the invasion of 
Timur, from I3()i to 13()5, that tempo¬ 
rarily restored order ; but with the result 
that, after the death of Toktamish in 
iqot), the disordeis increased and the 
power of the kingdom continually dimin¬ 
ished. In the filtetmth century the Crimea, 
with the adjoining }iarts of Southern 
Russia, was all that nuuained oi the once 
mighty realm of Ki|)chak. In the year 
1502 the “ (iohhui Hord(‘ ” died out, and 
the kingdom completely brok(' up. 

The Nogai, a branch ot the Mongol 
Jujis, ionned in iqbb a kingdom round 
Astrakhan, which t{‘!l befon^ the attacks 
oi the (hand Duke ol Moscow. Further 
to the north arose in 1438 the Khanatt* 
ol Kasan : and in the ('rimc'a a small 


Mongol stale, founded in 1420 with the 
h(‘l[i oi 'I'urkey, to which it agr(*ed to ]iay 
tribute, held its own until its mcorjiora- 


Split of the 
Empire under 
Kublai Khan 


tion with Russia m the year 
1783. With the split ol th(‘ 
Mongol Fm])ir(' in the time ot 
Kublai the era til tlu* great 


conquests was virtually closed, although 


raids and bordtu’ wars still last(‘d ioi' a 


long time, 'fhe subjugation of Southern 
('hina brought I 1 k‘ east tu n Mongols com¬ 
pletely under the inlliuuice ol ('hnu‘se 
civilisation. 'fhe mon‘ westerly ot the 


Mongol states did ntil show any iurthei 
[lower ol similar ex])ansioii. I'he most 
striking jirool ot this stagnation is the 
tact that no attem])t was made to contiuwr 
India, although the gates to this country, 
so alluring to every grt*at Asiatic con- 
(jueror, wen‘ in Mongol hands, and 
although the Mongols had already 
traversed the Punjab in the time of 
(ienghis Khan. A iresli and ])owerful 
im[nil.se, which united a jiart oi the 
ancient Mongol power once more under 
one ruler, was needed in ordcu* to reach 


this last goal. 

It .seems at first sight strange that the 
new tide of conquest flowed from Turke¬ 
stan, from the kingdom of Jagatai ; that 
is to say, from the Mongol state which 
wjis most rent by internal wars and showed 
the least energetic foreign policy. But 
these dissensions were actually a proof 
that the ancient Mongol love of figliting 




ONE OF THE MANY BATTLES BETWEEN THE MONGOLS AND THE TURKS 
Tlvs rcproductjon of an old woodcut illustrates the methods of warfare practised by Timur and his hordes ; one 
Menthol warrior may he seen just after decapitating his fallen foe, and another is in the act of cutting off the nose 
oi an enemy. The original inscription quaintly ados that “the man who had his nose cut off, lost it on the field." 

Wcis all-powerful tliere, and that the will. Civilisation may have tried ht‘r arts 
fo:ces and im})utses ol nomadism had on the forefathers of Timur, that tnu‘ehild 
lernained there. unim])aired. The nomad of the de.sert, who was born, the son of a 
tril)(‘s of 'rurkestan, who, lori" hedorc the Tnrki general, on April 8, They 

time ol (ienghis Khan, had repeatedly had lived for some hundred yi'ars or so as 
made vietorious inroads into Iian and the feudal lords of the small district of 
India, su])])lied the most sjiiendid material Kash, in the very heart of the civilised 
to a lcad(T who knew how to mould them world of Turkestan, to the south of the 
into a loyal and devoted army. While })rosperous town of Samarkand. But 
Mongolia ])roper, which had .spread its Timur’s character shows barely a trace of 
armies over halt the globe, was now j)oor these influences. In his relations to his 
in men and no longer a theatre for great native soil he is true to the nomad bent, 
enterprises, Turkestan had every claim to The little country of Kash served him 
become the foremost power of the nomad indeed as a starting-jxiint for his first 
world. All that was required was a master operations, but he soon shook himself 
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free from mid loniilit like* a soldier of 
fortune, wliose true hoiiK.* amoii^ llu* 
moving tents of his camp--who to-day 
has under him a mighty army recruited 
or impressed from every nation, and to¬ 
morrow with a few faithful follower', is 


seeking a precarious refuge in th(‘ mountam 
gorges or the desert. The \d\ad contrasts, 

, so usual among n<‘mads, Ix'- 
Charftcter . ^ i i 

r.. . tween hnrshiK's^ nnd magnam- 

of the Great -,.14 1 ? 4 

^ . mitv, between cruel ('ontempt 

Tamerlane , * ,1 . r . 4 ^ 1 

1(M' th(' life ot strangers and 

desperate giiej lor his kinsmen and his 
friends, are repeated m Timur, l.ikt* a 
true Mongol, he was indifferent in religious 
(juestions ; but and this one evil trait 
he learnt from the civilist'd j>e()])l(*'. — Ik* 
could j)lay tht* Mohammed.in fanatic 
when it served his inirpo^e. 

In th(' year TJ.Sf' the realm ot Jagatai 
was in tlu* most d{‘s))erat(' di^oidcT. d'he 
khan, I^iiyaii Kuli, iiad becoiiK* a mere 


continually waged on one* anothei Kiitb 
ed-din Amir Timur, as a nejihew of the 
reigning prince of Kash, found opportuni¬ 
ties ol gaining distinction, and used tlHun 
to th(‘ tiill. 

The first atteni|)ts to reconstitute the 
State* under a dift(‘reut rule* starU'd in 
Kasligar, the ]n*inc('. ot wliu'h, Toghhik 
Timur- descended from jagatai in flu* 
sixth tl<*gre(*—a]>pears 10 lui\’e (*\l('nded 
Ills iiillueiice as far as the Altai Moun¬ 
tains In the ye-ars iand i j()0 tfie 
armies ot Kashgai advaiKX'd victtiriously 
to \\\*stern Turkestan : d'iiniir louiid it 
politie to join them, and lu* ioutriv<‘d that 
alter the* tall (»t his iinele tlu* ])ririci])alitv 
ot Kash should <*ome to his share*. Ihil 
it must lia\'(“ >0011 In't'ii obvious that tli(*r(’ 
was not inueli to gam in this WLiy. He 
soon 1 raj)p<‘ar('d in the fi(‘kl. but this time 
as an allv ol tlu* emir Ho'^ain, who, as 
a dese'cndant oi tin* lanuly ot tlu- mayors 


])ii])p(‘l in tlu* hands of his mayors ol the 
palace* ; but (*ven the* laniily which ruicfl 
in his place saw itsell lu this s<ime year 
deprived ot all iiillueiire by a gi‘neral 
revolt of the vassal princes, aiul the king¬ 
dom broke up into its .sejiarate* ])rovin('e‘s. 
In the w’ais wliiedi these n(‘w priiie inalities 


ol the palace*, had he*ld e>ut in Kabul 
and now re‘asse‘rt(*d his (lauiis to the 
supreme power. In tlu* ye*ar t ;b() the* two 
alli(*s e*\])(*rience*e! the* most Nliaugt* vie issi- 
ludes, Ix'ing at enie* tune* victe)rs. at aiie)tlu*i 
lugitiv(*s and e'Ve'U ])nse)ne*rs. Ihit atte'i 
Ve'ars ol lighting, lortuue* incliiu-el to tlu'u 



side* : a e bauge* e)l se>\ e i e'igiis in Kash- 
gai gave - tlu'iii bre-at lung time*, and m 
I gtej tlu'V were* able* to e'litlu oiu- as 
khan at Samarkand a ue*w ])nppe*t e)l 
tlu* lamily e)t Jagatai. Kabul Sultan. 

It is iu)t sur]u*ising that Timur 
now tru'd to put aside Ins e)Vt‘ile)id 
Ho'-aiii* but lu* uie'l witliau ovu'r- 
vviielniiug (le*(eat in He 

('outrive'el, liowe-ve*!', le> obtain the* 
tf)rgivu‘iu*ss ol Hos.iin in i jb7 and 
to rt'gain bis inffiuenee*. Afte-r be*(te*i 
])r('paralie)ns, aiu)tlu*r atte*mi)t suc¬ 
ceeded in igtx). Hosain was ('a})turt*d 
and ex(*(nit('d, and a e'e)iiiu'il ol the 
realm nominated Timur to be* 
su])reme (ire*at I,vlian. 'fhe nominal 
sov(*r(‘ignty of the* descendants oi 
(ienghis Khan w^is ii()t**termiiiated 
lor some* time*. Suyiirghatmisli was 
sucei‘(*ele*d ill TgSiS ig()7 by his son 
Mahmud as Khan ol 'rraiisoxaiiia. 

The new “ Lord of the VVoild ” 
began willi We'st Turkestan lor his 
sole ])()ssessioii, and ev'eii of that 
territory parts rt*maiiu*d to be* eon- 
quered, Yusuf ]>t‘g of Kharismia, 
which then comprised Khiva aiiel 
Bokhara, defied Timur eoiitimially, 
and was not completely deleated 
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until 1J79. Kamar ed-din of 
Kashgar, in spite of campaigns in 
i?>75 could never be 

completely vampiishcd. It was only 
when W est Turkestan was entirely 
subjugated that the great w^ars and 
raids (d Timur, Ira tight with such 
consequences lor civilisation, began 
wit ban at t at'k on Persia, which iheii, 
like Jagatai at an earlier time, wa^^ 
broken up into several indeptuident 
prmcijialities. 

The s(‘parate slates could not 
rt'sist the united power of Turkestan. 
Khora^an and Herat, the ancient 
l)ulwarks t)l Iran against tlie nomads, 
were the lirst to suc(‘umb l.tdort' th<‘ 
attack of'i'iniur In tht'yeais 

1 ;Su- 7 the Mongol army lought with 
Annt'Uia, tlu' 'rurkomans, and the 
Ilkhani of Bagdad. The year 1^)88 
saw the ternlile overtlirow of the 
IiMiiian national states of the 
Mo/.attarids, which had been torm(‘d 
in Farsistan, the ancient Persis, 
Kirman, and Kurdistan, and the 
complete di'stnu'tion of Ispahan, the 
ca])ital ol Persia. I'lu' invasion of 
Tuiki'stan by tlu' ungratelul Khan 
Toktamish ol Kipehak called 'rimur 
away (rom PiTsia in i i88-()i. He 
was then com])leti‘ly oc('U])ied with 
tli(‘ subjugation of th(' Tarim basin. 

In IJO- he reaj)j)('ared in Persia, 
and laid the country waste, sinev ir..mfiK 
most ol tlu' dethroned prince's even 
the Mo/attarids, had jiartially regained 
tlu'ir dominions. The race ol the 
Mo/aftarids was this time exterminated, 
in'ijq^, Armenia and Kurdistan were 
occupied once*, more. 

It was most uniortunate lor tlu? siili- 
jugated countric's that Timur by his love of 
coiKjuest was always allured from van- 
(juished regions to othc^r parts of his terri- 
t(»nes. The native jirinces then found 
oj)])ortunities to recover their dominions 
for a time : whereupcm Timur 
w ould retaliate. Timur’s imagi¬ 
nation revelled in horrors ; 
h(‘. aimed at striking terror 
lar and wide. He delighted in rais¬ 
ing tow'crs of skulls or building 
gigantic monumc'nts of corj^st's and living 
jM'isoners. 

A momentous canijiaign in India cxilled 
Timur away from Persia on this par¬ 
ticular occasion. The iiiiluence of the 
Mongols seems to have been asserttd here 



Delight 
in Barbaric 
Crvelty 


TIMUR IN STATE. SEATED ON HIS THRONE 

im flif I’«Tsi in illiiitiiii il<‘i| ni.iniisi ript Tii/uk-i ’J iiiinr, or "Mi-nioirs of Tiimir.” 


and there in Xorthern India on the east 
side of the' Indus. Indej^endent border 
tribes impeded, as now\ the communica¬ 
tions betwTCMi Alghanistaii and the valley 
of tlic' Pndus. Reyond the Indus lay 
Mohammedan states. In 1398 part of the 
liorder tribes wane conquered alter a 
laborious campaign under the jiersonal 
command of Timur. Meanwhile a grand¬ 
son ot Timur, Pir Mohammed, captured 
Multan alter a six months’ siege, and the 
com hint'd forces then advanced before 
Delhi. The city fell into the hands of Timur 
alter a bloody battle. The conqueror 
then marched beyond the (langes, and 
returned to Samarkand in 1399 laden with 
immense booty. 

The attacks on the West were now at once 
reiK'vvcd. In I39(j Tirnnr was in Georgia, 
w^Kic'li he cruelly devastated ; but his 
eyes were already fixed on Asia Minor, 
where the Osmans—or Ottomans—had 
founded their cmj)ire, and on Syria, which 
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was under Ej^yptian rule. The Osman 
war began in the year 1400 with the siege 
of the city of Sivas, which resisted so 
long that Timur, after taking it, desisted 
for the time from further o])erations in 
tliat quarter. Ele advanced instead 
against the feebly-defended Syria, the 
northern part of which, including Damas¬ 
cus, fell into his hands. Bagdad also, 
where Ahmed ibn Owais had established 
himself, was captured. The storm tluai 
broke on the heads of the Osmans. In 
the middle of 1402, tlu‘ Turkish army was 
defeated nt'ar Angora by the forces of 
Timur. Sultan Bajazet I. himself was 
taken jadsoner, and Asia Minor totally 
laid waste. Faraj ot Egypt, who feared a 
similar late, acknowiedged the supremacy 
ot Timur. 

Thus Tamerlane, the lame ” Timur, 
had again unitt'd the three chief western 
])ortions of the Mongol world-em])ire, 
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Jagatai, Kipchak, and Persia, and widened 
their frontiers still more. When he once 
more convened a great council of the 
realm at Samarkand, in the year 1404, he 
explained to his magnates that only one 
great undertaking was left him, the con¬ 
quest of China. But this time a kindly 

China Spared P><>«I>'''-OUS 

by (he Death ^ Empire. All army of 

. 200,000 men was already ni 

of Tamerlane 

the conqueror’s ])lans on February i8th. 
He died of lever at the age ol sixty-nine 
years. Th(‘spirit of boundless ambition and 
com|uest was once more embodit'd in him ; 
but it died wath him, and the down-trodden 
seeds ot culture were tree to spring u]'> 
again il life was still in them. Tlie age of 
th(‘ grc'at nomad em])ires definitely c'losed 
with Timur, but not beloie it had 
produced endl(*ss miscTy and had rent 
the ancient civilisation ol Western Asia 
to shreds. 

Timur’s empire had been hehl together 
only by the ])ersonality ol its ruler, and 
it crumbled away even in his hands 
so soon as his attention w^as too closely 
riveted in any one (lirt‘ction. 'J'hc* IcTin 
empire is almost too j)retentious lor 
this political structure, w’hich inc'rits 
rather the name ot military dc'sjiotism. 
Th(‘ national basis was almost (‘iitiiely 
re])laced by the pun'ly military. The' 
body that took lht‘ fu'ld was not a lev\ 
from defined districts, but recruited 01 
imjTessed follow'ers of tlie indi\idual 
leaders. Every campaign was an under¬ 
taking at the common cost, the siqaeme 
command being in the hands ol 'rimur. 
The troops were not ])aid by Timur, but 
by the generals, who looked to recoup 
themselves with interest. 11 by so 
doing they amassed excessive wa'alth, 
Timur simply ordained that all sec tions 
of the army should b(‘ strengthened. 
E^very leader was then forced to em])loy 
his lortune in enlisting more soldiers. 
Such an army could naturally be ke])t 
■ on foot only so long as it w'as fighting. 
It would soon have eatcai itscilf aw^ay in 
ix'ace time. Thus, behind 'Eimur’s un¬ 
bridled lust for war, which (aitirely 
r.orres])onde,d to his character, there 
was a compelling force from which he 
could not, with safety to himself, with¬ 
draw'. He possessed an army ready to 
hand only so long as he waged war and 
r obtained booty, and, so long only as 
this army remained loyal to him, he 
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TIMUR IN TIMES OF PEACE 
The great conqueror travelling through his dominions. 


central ASIA—the 

was lord of a gigantic empire. He was 
confronted the national rulers, whose 
existence was more firmly rooted in the 
soil, fnit who were seldom able to face 
the ru.shin^ tonamt of his enormous 
hosts. 

With the death of Timur these oppos- 

forces \\a'ie certain soon to legain the 
u])])er hand. No course was leit to the 
descendants of the mighty conqueror 
but to submit to them or to give a 
national liiif;t‘ to their own ])olicy, a 
('onrsi* ior which the earlier Mongol 
dynasties lurnished a preced(*nt. For 
the moment, indeed, the army, the 
invincible weapon ol Timur, was still 
available, and its i(‘aders were ready to 
continu(‘ the ])revious system, although 
there was no longer a master mind to 
lead them. Above all, it was intended 
that th(‘ (‘xpt'dition against China, which 
promised >uch am])le booty, should be 
entrusted to a lioard of generals, and the 
(juestion as to Timur’s successor lx* left 
tt'uipoiarily m abeyance. Hut the 
(lis])ute alxiut the inheritaiK c, which at 
onn liroke out, lirought th(‘s(‘ plans to 
an abrujg close. 

The wars about Hu* succosNion lasted 
l(uir years. At first it .seemed a.; if 
Timur’s grandson, Khalil, would inherit 
th(' em})ir(‘: Imt Shah Kuch, a son of the 
con(]u(Tor, born in IJ78. asserted his claim 
m Ft'rsia. In rqoc) the well-meaning and 
p<‘aeejul Khalil was rlepos(‘d, and Timur’s 
em])]re, which alfeady s(H*med likely to 
bleak u{)into the two stales ol Turkestan 
and IVisia, was again united under Shah 
Kuch. Hut it was no longer the old 
empire, 'the larger stales, which had 
outwardly submitted to the scimitar of 
the lord of the world. Kijvhak, Egypt, 
the Ottoman emjiire, the Turkoman states 
of Armcaiia, and the majority ot the 
Indian ])ossessions, were irretrievably lost 
now that Timifr- was dc'ad. Only West 
Turkestan, the Iranian highlands, and a 

The Empire 1 ’=“ '. 

.. retained hy his succe.ssors. 

Death of Timur 

to contcm})late a continu¬ 
ance of the old policy of war and conquest. 
The only rec'oursc left to him was to bring 
the national forces of his states into his 
service ; in other words, to recognise the 
Iranian people with their culture and to 
hel)> them. It was chiefly due to the 
prudence with which he jmrsued this 
object that he was able to maintain the 


remnant of the empire for many years 
until his death in 1447. 

His arch-foes w^ere the Turkomans in 
Armenia and AzcMbijan, w'ild horde's ol 
Central Asiatic nomads, w'ho had planted 
fhemscJvc's then* on the old military 
route of the 'J'urkish and Mongol invaders 
and had formed a predatory states in the 
old Hufi style. There waue tragments ol 
all the migratory trilx's, who at one time 
were divided by internc'cine feuds, at 
another were united into a formidal)le 
military power by the j^ro.s])ect of booty. 

The h(^adship of the liordes re.sted at 
first with the Turkoman tribe of the 
“ Hlack .Sheep " under its chief Kara 
Yusuf, who brought Mesopotamia and Bag¬ 
dad into his power, and gravely menaced 
Persia. The sudden death of Kara Yu.suf, 
in 1420, freed Shah Ruch from his most 
formidable antagonist. Azerbijan w^as now 
definitely taken from the Turkomans. 

But any hope that the Tranised house 
of Timur would retain at least Persia and 
Turkestan was ended by the disorders 
ensuing on the death of Shah Ruch. 
A stormy period, in which parricide and 
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fratricide witc not infreqmnit, shook the 
empire lor years, and while the descen¬ 


dants of Timur tried to exterminate each 


I'lirkomans, at 


other, the swarms of 
whose head the horde 
of the “ White Sheep ” 
now stood, jwured afresh 
over the Peisian Irontier. 

Ahiil Kasim Jkirhar 
J^ahadur, a f^randson ol 
Shah Kuril, held his own 
in Khorasan until 1457: 
then, while West Persia 
was already lost to the d 
Turkomans, Sultan Abu f 
Said, a /;rand-nej)hew oi 
Shah Ruch, usur]H‘d tlu' 
power in 1450. P>ul in 

the year 1407 he found 
himsell foici'd to fi^ht 
with Uzun Hasan, the 
leader ol the Ak Koinlo. 

'J'h(‘ heir oi Timur was 
deleated and kilh'd m 

1468 ; the lar^^er [lart 
ol his Persian ])oss(‘ssions tell to tlu* 
Turkoman. Compk'te disorder then 
reigned in 'ruikeslan, until, in 1300, 
Mohammed .Shaibani, ol the laniily oi 

(renghis Khan, and his Pzlx'gs, who 

lepresentc'd the nomad sjiirit as modilu'd 
by Iianian civilisation, bt'eanu* masters 
of tlu' country, llu* U/beg dynasties ol 
the Shaibamds, Jaiiids, and Mangiti's 
jiossessed, down to tS()<S, the various 
kingdoms into which the countr\' agaii. 



WOMEN 


broke iij> almost precisely as beloic the 
Mongol age. 

A Timurid dynasty had ludd its own in 
Ferghana. Driven thence by tlu* Uzbi‘g 
leadi'i* vShaibek Khan, the 
ruling prince, liabar, 
grandson ol Abu Said, 
who was 1)01 n in 148 ], 
threw himsell into tlu* 
mountains ol Alghanis- 
tan, where hecomman(U‘d 
the gall's to India. 'I'lie 
old con(|uest-loving sj)irit 
ol his ancestor awoki* in 
Babar, whom the splendid 
trium])hs ol Timur in 
India may have stimu- 
lali'd to similar enler- 
jin^'es. Hi* first secured 
ills j)ositiou in Kabul m 
1505, where he colk’Cti'd 
round him a small 
lorc.e ol some ,i,ooo men. 
He took the held live 
times, until evenluall\, 
succ.eeded m deleatmg 


KASHGAR 


152!), he 


Tbrahim of Delhi and thus bringing 
under his sway the most poweilnl ol 
the five great Mohammedan dominions 
which then existed in India. \Mieii he 
died, in the year 

intellectually the foremost conipieror oi 
Mongolian stock, he had toimdeil a stabh* 
em])ire, that ol the “ (ireat .Moguls,’ 
whose history has already been naiiated. 

lli f'NKKir Sriu Ki'/ 
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MODERN HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 

TIBET, THE LAND OF THE LAMAS 

By Dr. H. Schurlz & Francis H. Skrine 


world wa*^ still trcmblinf^ before the 
warlike ]h>st.s of Central A.sia when 
those torce^ were gathering streiif^th 
w hich eventually succeeded in taming ancl 
rc'iidering harmless the w'ild sj)irits ot th(‘ 
nomads. These* iorce*s were* (diinese 
e ivilisation anel easte*ni Ihiddhism, wdjose* 
nithie*ne:e*s can be* unelerstood only by a 
survey <>1 I he meue recent history e)f Tibet, 
the* th(*e)cratic state ])ar exce^lUmce of 
T^astern Asia, dhe* te'aching of Budelha 
had le)ng le)st its })e)wer in the Inelian me)ther 
country whe*n it acquire*d Eastern ('entral 
Asia. be*giiining with 'J'ibet. Monge)l 
P)udelhism was not re)e)teHl in Indian 
civilisation, but in the (antastically de- 
vele)|u‘el monastie' and e*ccle\siastical sy.stem 
e)t the* leme'lv I'iiietaii highlanels. w'hich 
had cut themse'lves ceimtdctely off ironi 
the* plains e)j India when the Ihidelhisl 
teaching elie*d awa\' in those ])arts. 

Id)!’ this ie'a.Ne)n the more rece'iit e*aste‘rn 
Jhieldhi^m eil ('entral Asia is sharply 
ehtte*ie‘utiate'd from the earlien' we‘stt‘rn 
leirm, which once* w'as so important leir 
the) culture oi a wide are*a. The e)lder 
leirni hael stoexl in close ce)nnection with 
the ])lains ot the Indus and (ianges 
valleys ; yet the missieinarit'.s in tlie time 
ot Asoka, when the Buddhism of India 
wars at its zenith, hael passed through 
Kashmir, scalenl the .seHithcrn menmtain 
_ walls ot Central Asia, and 

^ - carried their sacrexl books, their 

^ script, and their ci\ilisation 

Buddhism 

and thence northward to the Uigiirians 
and eastward to China. The new teaching 
had at the time met with liardly any 
response* among the Memgols and the* e)the*r 
eastern nomaels ; in Tibet it first began 
slowly to gain a footing. In tlie course of 
time the whole western mission field 
was once more lost. 


('hiistian miel Ze)roa'-tnan e'missarie**- 
Iniel workeel in opposition to the* Bndelhist 
]wie*sts until the* eleietrine* eil Islam, granel 
in its simjihe'itv. w'hich has always 
e‘\erris<'el a luai \ e'lloiisly e>nthralling in- 
lhu*ne‘e e)ve*r se‘im-e i\'ilisi*(| pe'ople's, dro\'e' 
out all oth<*!‘ foim^ ol re-ligion. I>e*siele‘s 
this, the* Buddhism e)f ('e*utral Asia had 
^ . le)st any sii])pe)it m India, owing 
^riump vie'tory ol the Brahmanie 

Islam leaching, and was dejK*nele'nt e*ii- 
tiie'lv upe)n its own slre*ngth. 
dlie* te*rin “ simjilie’ily ” is inde'cd only 
te) be applie'el with rt*s('r\'e* tf) Islam, 
w'hie'h re'ae'lit'el ('e'ntra! Asia through 
Persia. An Islamite* mysticism devele)pe*el 
under the* in1hu;ne‘e ol lianian intel¬ 
lectual hie*, which w.is harelly mte‘rie)r to 
the Bueldhist in ])ie)huielity and leiye ot 
the* inai N'l'llous, but was tor that precise 
re*ase)ii capable* e)[ enisling and re*placing 
the* Ibrmer. In its ultimate* uieaumg, the* 
victeiry ol the* .Mohainmc'elau te*achmg 
signitie's the su])re'iuacy ot \N e*sl Asiatic 
culture* e)ver the; Indian. Aiul this \’icte)iy 
was natural, lor We-stein Asia marche**- 
W'ith the ste*ppes ol Cential A.sia leir .se)mc 
distance anel is clfj.se*ly ceinne'cte'el w'ilh 
them by olel lrade*-re)ute*s, w'hile the* bonds 
of intercomse* betw'e*e*ii Inelia and the* 
he*art ot A.sia have ne*ver be*en strong. 

The ]ate*r ctistern elisscminatie)n e)f the 
Bueldhist iaith e)ve'r (eiiiral Asia woulel 
have; been iiu;onceival>le' but leii the 
circumstance* that evt'u in ('hina Budd¬ 
hism recke>ne*el numere)us folIowTis, and 
tliat the Chiiu'se eif .set purpose tav^oured 
a doctrine se) gentle* anel so much e)ppo.sed 
to military biutality. But that Tibe't, e)l 
all eitheis, she)uld be-e'euue* the* he)ly land 
e)i Budelhisin hael been the e)bie'ct eil the 
eflorts e)f (ienghis Khan, wTie), iiieleeel, as 
a true Mongeil, trie*d te) employ le)r iiis 
own purposes the “ magic powers ” ol all 
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A GROUP OF TYPICAL LAMA PRIESTS 


cKnast\, umained as an 
iii(l( pciifk nt (cck siastical 
stall, and could thtn foi 
mou than a cm tiny con- 
tiniu its un iid( d dtvdop- 
mcnt undti llu siitctssois 
of I\is( pa \\ Ink in China 
till Ikiddliist ]) ijiacy of tin 
1i1h t ni ch ( I aina was no 
loTif^ci i((o;^nis(.d oi u- 
niaintd witliout inhiunit 
tlu ailivity of libctm 

iiiissioiiaiit s was on tlu 
(oiitiii> sncctsslnlh con 
tiiUKcl I ihi t (.onld not 
iail to 1)1 tonu the leli^nons 
cmtit loi tlu St (tfoits 
f lu Hiiddhisl do( ti nu 
of » lu w bnth in uU nun 
i( nd tlu (liii 1 I iin IS 


itli^ions without adopting anv oni ot as unu nn itions ol gii it s inits oi in- 
thiin (\clusi\tl\ It w is «ittei ill i dttd as Hnddh is tlu insi i\< s lltiiniblv 
v(i\ natni il ksuH tli it libct took so i bi iu t g mu d gi onnd tl ittlutiiiitl iini 
lai as uh^ion w IS coiu (1 lit d tlu pint of uniinud ab\ i\s tlu s inu ind iinnii 
ll 111 in tlu (’VIS ol (mtiil \si I nun tliitiK iltii Jus dt itli w is itnuiinittt^ 
\7ti< Kcustonud to look toi the honu ol in 11 hild w ho w ithont dt inui w is 11 ^ udt d 


Hndtlhisin in tlu South nd suit t Inth i 
stttdtd Iibet wliieli w is ilw i\s lull of 
in\steiv ofltitd i wtlcoiiK substituti 
4t lust indetd tlu glowing itpntitioi 
)f Inti loi s nu tit\ (lid not shu Itl it lioin 
dis istr )iis .itt It ks 1111(1(1 tlu fust Mov^iil 
priiues it w is niLieiltssh plinukied ind 
laid w iste Hut JH 1 h ips tlu s 1 inu nt ibit 
i\tiits b^ whith tlu tmi])()i ll kingdom 
of libtt w IS oMithiown wtie tlu ton 
tiibntoiv canst tint lunnloith tlu 
^piiitn ll powt 1 ( inu toiw lid ind nnd< i 
teiok the })i()t(ttion ol tlu tonntu wiMi 


ind u\(itnet(l i> (iK it 1 inii tlu lust 
Uj^tnei ition ol this kind is s nd to hi\( 
ottuiitd in tlu \( n i /)() At tlu bt^in 
inng ol tlu filtitnth ((ntni\ tluie w is 
still no itlt 1 ot sti It t It hsioiis go\ 11 nnu nt 
I lu unit nnitid (nt it J ini i hil b\ no 
nu ms nut with nnivtisd ittOwUition 
and in in\ \( ns 1 1 ipst d bt loit he att mu d 
in\ gie it mthoiitv Most ol tlu inon is 
tents in whith idi^iops hit ind leainin^ 
wtit ctntitd ])iobibl\ ltd i \ei\ indt 
])tn(knt t\isteiu t ( bin i wheie the new 
itu niiig honst ol the Ming w is tint iltiud 


bettt I pios[)< 1 1 ol silt (( ss 
Knbl n Kh m took u 
tount ol tlu lilt led con 
ditions when lu pio 
inottd the I iin i Pis(.])i 
who v\ IS a nuinbt i ol i 
noblt Tibet in 1 iiinh to 
bt the snnit nu he id ol ill 
I ainas in his lealiii ind 
thus shilted tlu t ntit ol 
giaMt\ of the Buddhist 
hicraiehy to Jibtt In 
icalitv by so doing lu con- 
kircd on tlu lama tlu 
tcnij)oial jx)wei also o\li 
tlu eountiv On llu com 
pktt disiuption of the 
Mongol Fm])iie, Tibet 
which was not claimed 
by the Chinese Mongol 
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from the side of Mongolia 
by the Mongol dynasty 
driven out in 1368, then 
turned her attention again 
to Tibet. The religious 
influence of Tibet on tht* 
nomads of Central Asia was 
not to be under-estimated. 

Hahma, one of the most 
esteemed d'ibetan Lamas, 
was brought to the Chin¬ 
ese im])(*rial court, over¬ 
whelmed with ])ompoLis 
tith's, anti entrusted witli 
the s[)iritual supremacy 
Jii Tibet, on the (ondition 
that a small tribute vva^ 
paid ytarly. Tibet was 
thus more closely linked to 
(diina, and the convtTsion 
tind civilisation of the 
t'entral Asiatic nomads by emissaiies 
Irom th(' holy land were encouraged in 
accord.mct‘ with the Chinese policy. 

'I'he Ihiddhist Reformation, wlmdi took 
place about tin* iniddlt' of the fifti'enth 
('eiitury. is a noteworthy counterjiart of 
the Ktdormation ot Luther, which began 
only a littK' later. In Tibet also the 
nnni('(liat(‘ cause of tlu' movement w.as 
lound in tlu* ch'pravity ot the ])ri('sthood 
and the adultc-ration ot the j)ur(‘ laith 
with }H)j)ular superstitions of a Shaman- 
istie origin, though the national qiu'stious 
which played an imjiortant jiart in luirope 
wert' hardly noiicealile there. 'J song ko pa 
(14I() 1478) lounded the new^ sect of the 
■' Yellow l.amas.” wdiicli tin* followeis ol 


the old sect op])osed under the namt‘ 
ot “Red Lamas.” The yellow^ s( ct re¬ 
mained victorious in Tibet proper, while 
th(‘ red siad held its own in Ladak and 
elsewhere. 

Tsong ko ])a w’as the nad founder of the 
Tibetan hierarchy in the form wdiich it 
has retained u|) to the present day. He 
nominated one of his pnjiils to be Dalai- 
Larna, a si cond to be Panchan-Lama : 
both would undergo a perjietual process 
of r(‘birth and liold ]H‘rmanently the 
spiritual headship, 'fibet was partitioned 
betwven them, but tin* Dalai-Lama 
received the great(*r hall, and gradually 
Panehan - Lama into the 
It w'as long befonj the 
Chinese paicl attention to 
the iKwv order of things 
in Tibet, although under 
certain circumstances it 
might produce serious 
results. A Chinese embassy, 
accompanied by a small 
army, a])j)earccr at the 
court ol the Dalai-Lama 
in the year 1522, in order 
to invite him to the im¬ 
perial court. When the 
})rince ot the Church de¬ 
clined and W'as concealed 
by his subjects, attempts 
were made to carry him off 
by force, but they resulted 
in complete failure. The 
Chinese Kmperor Wu Tsung 
died at this crisis, and his 
succcessor, Shi Tsung, who 
1501 


drov(‘ the 
background. 



lidwards 


TIBETAN SOLDIERS ARMED WITH OLD FLINTLOCKS 
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favoured Tiio\sm, did not continue the 
plans against 'ri\)et. 

The third reinearnated Dahu-Larna, 
So nam, liimsoU out loi a " living 

Buddha,” and as such won wide n‘cog- 
nition. He travelled into Mongolia, where, 
being received with the deepest reverence, 
“ lie came forward as a mediator 

.. betweiTi a ^Mongol jirince and 

Cdiinese. 'I'Jie \actory then 

'* ^ ()1 t]i(‘ \vllo\v s(hT was d(‘cisi\’e 

in the north also ; countless Mongol 
liilgrims wi'iit yearlv lo JJiasa, and Biidd- 
liist monastc'rii's wc'K' founded in great 
numbers. Tn ('hina the projiitious in¬ 
fluence of the Tilii'tan high-jniest was 
noticeable in the incivasing iieacefuliK'ss 
of the noma<ls of the ste])])e. Shi 'J'^u, 
the lirst (‘m])eror of the Manehu dynasty, 
which had ousti'd th(‘ hons(‘ oi tlu* Ming 
alt(‘r it)t4, liillv apprc‘ciat<‘d that tact, 
and acknowh'dged th(‘ ])ro^ents ot Tibetan 
(‘iivoys with a flatlt'iing in\'itation to the 
Dalai-Lama to come to J\*king. 1 'he 
invitation was aec'c'ptc'd this time ; the 
(treat Lama a|)iH ai\'d in the year lb5 ] at 
the court ol the' Manchii dynasty, wliere 
he was the ceiitie ol univeisal n‘sj)eet, 
was investc'd with magniticent titles, 
and V as finally escoilt'd to his home 
by a guard commanded by an imperial 
iirince. JViit this lnumj)h ot tin* “living 


Buddha ” was soon followed by a humilia¬ 
tion. Since at the dc'ath of each Dalai- 
Latha the ofhcc passed to a child, who was 
considered to be his reincarnation, the 
government every time rested tor many 
years in the hands of regents, who were 
naturally temj^ited to keep their power 
even when the Dalai-Lama came to man¬ 
hood, or, what was still simpler, never to 
allow the boy to live beyond a certain age. 
The regency was held by temporal princi's. 
in whom we must sim})ly see the successors 
ol those old Tibetan rulers, who for a 
time had made Tibet a powertiil state, 
l)ut then had been more and more driven 
back by the hierarchy. As temjioral pro¬ 
tectors of the priesthood, and supported 
doubtless by large ])osst‘ssi()ns ol land, 
th(‘y had k^arned how lo maintain a 
ceriain ])ositi()n. 

Finally, wlu n Ihe leins of ]>ower sli])iH'd 
from th(i hands ot the (k*ere])it fifth 
Dalai-Lama, tlu‘ reigning Ti[)a, 

empora 

ower moment had arrived to re- 

Kestored , , 

])laee tlui sjurilual suju’emaev, 

which might be nominally retained, by a 
temporal. Wlien the Gn^at J.aina died 
in i()S2, the Tipa eoiiceak'd his deatli, 
and was tlien in fact lord of Tibet. Tlu‘ 
alteration was soon noticed by th(‘ 
surrounding countries. Tin* Tipa ])laeei 




A LAMAITE DIGNITARY ENTERING COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S CAMP 
Colonel Yonnghusbaud conducted a mission from the Government of India to Lhasa, which was entered on 
August hMi4. The treaty of Lhasa, signed on September 7, brought Tibet within the British sphere of influence. 


:» Kaliunck ])nii('(‘, Kuldiin, tHiucaled in 
'I'llnd as a Lariia. at tlit‘ head ol this 
liilH'.aiid (hr Kalmucks or Idtailos lie 1 j)rd 
him in rcdurii (o rc'prl an allatk ol llie 
Nrpalrst*, a powrilul nation ol nionntain- 
rris. wlio wcu* dan^rious nc'iglihours of 
I h< h(>l\’ land. 

Tlir prince ol (hr l^lcutrs now cxt(‘ndrd 
his power on a sc'iart imdi'rst inding with 
the Tijia, and ventured to 
with'* ^ ^dtack ('Inna, where the tact liad 
. l)r(‘n H'ahst'd witli great dissatis- 
kutioii that the influence lor 
peace icxeuised by Tibet on the nomads 
ol the sU'jijH's was completely changc'd. 
A (diinese Iamia,^'who had been sent to the 
Dalai-Laina, had not been allowed to .see 
him. When, then, the Kleutian jirince, 
alter a defeat, declared to his lord that he 
had begun the war with China sinijdy nnd 
solely at th(‘ wish of the Dalai-Lama, 
tlui terrified 'J'i})a acknowledged, in answer 
to a pt^remptory letter of the emperor 
Sheng Tsii, or Kang hsi, that the htth 
incarnation of the Dalai-Larna was long 
since dead, and that the deceased had been 
reincarnated in a boy ; the death had been 

t shed up and the sixth incarnation not 
bliclv acknowledged, in order to avoid 


distnrliaiK es. The news ot these events 
spread raphlly, and, although China took 
no lurther steps, considerably lessened thi^ 
pow(‘r ol th(‘ Tipa. l)egan in th(‘ 

y(‘ar TT05 a fresh war nginnst a 'J'ibtdan 
chiedtain, but \\as defeated and slain. 

T 1 h‘ victorious jirince, ha tsang, had 
already instated a new Dalai-hama. But 
lit* was not ri'ctignised bv (. hina and was 
re})laced by another, whom J.a tsang 
nndertook to jnotect. Another Dalar 
T,ama. who apjH'arcd in Mongolia and 
claiiiied to be the real sixth incarnation, 
was also rejected by the Chinese Covt'rn- 
iiKMit, and was rt^tognised only as a saint 
of interior rank. The bad example of the 
A*t Kin had, ht)we\er, 

„ ^ iirodnced its result : the Zim- 

Seize the ' ■ -7 a 

D.l.i-L«n.. {agan-Araptan 

slfcce.s.sor to Kaldan, who had 
seen what power in jiolitics and religion 
the j)rot(ictor ol the Dalai-Lama could 
extn't, invaded Tibet with an army in 
1717, in order to seize the Buddhist pojie. 
Potala, near Lhasa, where the Dalai-Lama 
resided with the Khan La tsang, was 
stormed, and the Khan killed, but the 
Cireat l^ama was kept in a jdace of .safety. 
China no longer hesitated to elieek bv 
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force this daugeVous turn of events, which 
might lead to a new invasion of the 
Middle Kingdom by the nomads. A 
Chinese army and a Mongolian levy 
pushed into Tibet, but the united troops 
were outflanked and cut to j)ioces by the 
Zungarians on the River Kola. The 
dejection which the Chinese and Mongols 
_ felt at this reverse h'd to the 

DefeM of Tibet should be 

Mongols nna 

* Dalai-Lama should be ap- 
})ointed in another district. ETn])eror Kang 
hsi, however, insisted on renewing the cam¬ 
paign with increased torces. The attempt 
was successful this lime ; the Zungarians 
evacuat(‘d the country in the year 1720, 
and Kang hsi w'as then able to effect the 
necessary closer uniur. oi Tibet w'ith 
China. Imi the tuture tw'o Chinese resi¬ 
dents, for whom the necessary res])cct 
was ensured by a eonsiderai)le armed 
force, undertook the luotection of the 
Dalai-Lama in j)lace of the native tem])oral 
kings. 

The reverence felt for this living Kuddha 
duninished, how'ever, considerably in China 
when the Dalai-Lama, wlio w’as staying 
in Peking on a visit, died like any ordinary 
man, ot smallpox. The small feudal 
princes of Tibet at lirst still ndained sonu* 
power ; but after repeated disturbances 
they w^ore completely subordinated to the 
Dalai-Lama ■ that is to say, to thet'hinese 
governors—in the year 1750- The internal 
administration ot the country, with which 
(diina generally interfered very little, w'as 
now entirely organised on an ecclesiastical 
system, since every local gov<*rnor was 
given a Ijima as colleague, who joii^tly with 
him managed tlic affairs of the inhabitants. 

Although the Dalai-Lama was again 
recognised as su])reme, there could In* no 
idea ot any actually ])(*rmaiieiit rule of 
the “living Buddha,” since a new Dalai- 
Lama was always raised to his high dignity 
in tender infancy and imperatively 
^ - required an adviser. For all 

p foreign affairs the Chinese 

Pu regents uiuh^rtook this j)ost; 

”***** lor home affairs a sort of new 
temporal monarchy was founded, since 
the “Rajah ” of Lhasa usually conducted 
the government until the Dalai-Lama 
attained his majority. A strange fatality 
afterward wilU'd that the Dalai-Lama 
hardly ever attained the required age of 
twenty years, hut usually died just before, 
and then was aUvays reincarnated in a 


child. In this way the Chim 
also lost ground. Tibet det; 
more and more completely on 
and has remained down to the 
one of the most mysterious a’ 
countries in the world. WheflT'l?fT7Q2, 
a new invasion of the Nepalese was re¬ 
pulsed with the aid of Chinese troops, the 
frontier towards India was almost entirely 
barred. A safeguard against the influences 
of civilisation was also found m the 
llimalayaii state of B)hutan, lying south 
of Lhasa, wliieh is a miniature Tibet with 
a dual government, temporal and s])iritual, 
and an equally intense aversion from any 
influences from the outside world. 

Foreigners were once rect'ived wdth oj)en 
arms in Tibet. A Jesuit mission gained 
a footing there in the seveiitt'enth ('entiiry, 
and Lhasa was the s(*at of a group of 
Capuchins between 1725 and i7bo. In 
1774 Warren Hastings despatched a 
special envoy thithei, in the ]).‘rson of his 
friend, (ieorge Bogle, who had a friendly 
reception, and concluded a treaty ot peace 
and amity with 'lihet. In 1811 Dr. 
Manning was entcudained by the Dalai- 
. Lama. The intcMise dislik(‘ ot all 
the Door ' which was rampant 

ftf ('lima, W'as fatal to our rela- 

tions with Jihv.t. A veil tell 
on the mysterious land, and w'()uld-b(‘ 
ex])lorers w'eix' ignominiously turruMl back 
from the frontier. In 188b an attempt 
to establish commercial intercourse was 
made by the ('jovernment ol India. It 
W'as defeated by the jealousy of Peking. As 
is always the case with (Iriental races, the 
l.amas misconstrued our reluctauci* to 
enforce reciprocity ot trade, d'hey inter¬ 
meddled in the affairs of Sikkim, a petty 
frontier state under Biitish tutelage. In 
1888 a British expeditionary forc(‘ retali¬ 
ated by crossing the Jeylaj) Pass, north ol 
Darjiling. I'ibetan oppo.'.j^tion w'as brusheci 
aside, and if Lord Lansdowiie, then 
Viceroy of India, had not recalled his 
victorious troops they would have occu- 
j)ied Lhasa. Negotiations continued with 
Peking, and in March, i8()0, the Senior 
Ainban at Lhasa arrived in (Calcutta with 
full power to conclude a commercial treaty. 
After three years* parleying a Convention 
was ratified by China, which provided foi 
the demarcation of the Auglo-Tibetan 
frontier and the creation of a trade mart 
at Yatung. It remained a dead lettlSfe 
remonstrance being fliet by tactics wh 
have jirovcd effectual for half a centu; 
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J fcFederal army with its own military- man people, composed by Bismarck, the 
^pi’ation* unckr the command of* emperor announced his.resolve “ to aid 
of Havaifa, and that also the at all times the growth of the Empire, not 
phberg army should form a distinct | by the conquests of the sword, but by tht', 
I'Vhose coltim|nder, howiwer, could goods and gifts of peace, in the spheie 
iifitnina ' liv tlip*iiKinrr nf of national nn»ST)eritv. freedom, and cul- 


|M§t:A|bc nominated' by the# King of of national prosperity, freedom, and cul- 
'IPjfltajl^bergi with the previous assent of ture.” In the thirty years and more that 


the King of Prussia. The organisation, 
p training, and system of nlobili- 


Progress 
of German 


have elapsed since that day the world has 
had o])i)ortunity to recognise that this 
has been no empty plu'ase, but the guiding 


sation of the Bavarian and has been no empty phrase, but the guiding 
\Viirt(^berg troops were to star of three (ierman emperors. 

1)0• remodelled according to At the moment when tlie Ernjiire was 


th(‘ ])rip<ij)les in torce for the Federal 
army. I'hi' h'ederal <'oiiimander possessed 
the right to inspect the l-iavarian and 
Wurteinln-rg arniie^s, and fiorn the first 
day of mobilisation onwards all the trooj)s 
ol North and South Germany alike had to 
^obey his commands. 

The consideration which Bismarck 


revived, or, to speak more correctly, was 
called into existence, the French powers of 
rtisislancc were everywhere becoming ex¬ 
hausted ; even those of the capital were 
failing. At Christ mas-time 235 heavy 
pieces of siege artillery were collected in 
Villacoublay, east oi Versailles, and the 
boinbaulment of the east trout of Paris 


showt‘d to tlie kings j)rocur(‘d him not 
mi‘r(*ly their sinc(‘r(‘ ronfidtuice during the 
whole term ol his life, a fact wliich was 
jiolitically ol much value, but also facili¬ 
tated the settlement ot tlie (piestion of 
the title. Kec'ognising that it is more 
])alatable to the ambition of secondary 
states to have a (ierinau Kmperor over 
HLein than a King ol Prussia, King Lewis 
*Vonsenfed on December 3rd to projiose to 
the (jernian j)riiict*s, in a letter drafted 
by Bismarck himsell, that a joint invita- 
.tion siiould be given His Majesty tlie King 
ol Prussia to combine the i;xercise of the 
rights ot President ot the h'edcration with 
the style ol a “ (ierman hbnperor.” 

King Willianf consented, waiving his 
’ sciuples in deiereiice to the universal wisli 
ol the j)rine(‘sand])(;oj)lesol(iermany. The 
Keic'hstag and tlie Landtags sanctioned tlie 
ronstilulion of the “ (ierinaii Fmjiire “ 111 
December and Jamiary, and on Dec ember 

• 18II1 a deputation oi the Reichstag 
ap])eart;(l in Versailles, in order to transmic 

'to the king, through the president, ihc 
good wishes of tlu‘ nqiresentativcs of the 
people for tlic*im])crial Crown. There was 
still friction to ho smoothed 
IS ^jes y Januarv i8th, 

• wTa.Tl. whicli, in 

1701, the Prussian monarchy 
had bec'U inoclaimed ™ in the Hall ol Mirrors 
of .„the spkmdid Chateau of Versailles, 
(j^ehul iTy Louis XIV., the adoption of the 
ii|^>erial ti^e was solemnly inaugurated in 
HhtfpF<*sence of numerous German princes. 
The Grand Duke Frederic of Baden led 
the first‘^eer for His Majesty Emperor 
r5»<#iiiillja-m*.^n a proclamation to the Ger- 


was commenced on December 27th with 
such violence that the French evacuated 


Mont Avion “ almost at a galIo|).” J he 
Ijombardment ot the city itself began from 


Bombarding 
the French 
Capital 


the south side on J amiary 5th, 
and atter five and a half lioiirs 
Fort Issy ceased its fire. Since 
the shots, owing to an eleva¬ 


tion of thirty degr(‘es, which had been 
obtained l)y S])e(:ial contrivances, carried 
beyond the centre of the city, tlic inhabi¬ 


tants lied from the south to the north of 


Fhiris—a movcmuMit by whicli the difhcul- 
ties of feeding them wcie much increased. 

A great, and final, sortie towards the 
west, which was attempted on January 
iqtli by Trocliu witli go,000 men, was 
defeated at Buzenval and Saint-Cloud, 


belore the Fieneh had even ajiproached 
the mam ]>ositions of the (iermans. 
The bombardment of the nortli front 
begaif on Janniiry 21st. 

Here, too, the lorls were completely 
demolished ; ])arts ot the bastions were 
soon ])reached ; the garrisons had no 
protection against tlie (ierman shells. 
It was known in the city that Clianzy 
had been (ompltdely routed at Le Mans 
on Januaiy iith and I2tli, and the last 
prospect ol rebel was destroyed by the 
ill-tidings Irom the east. 

(jcneral Bourbaki had marched in that 


direction witli half of the army of the 
Loire ; with the strengtii of liis forces 
raised to 130,000 men, he hoped to compel 
the Germans under Werder, who only 
numbered 42,000, t(3 relinquish the siege 
ol the fortress of Belfort, and to force 


the Germans before Paris to retire, by 
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^STLLIAM I. PROCLAIMED GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS AT VERSAILLES, ON JANUARY 18th, 1871 

^ From t^ie b> Anton vor Wernrr hr pern of the BerLn Photographic Co. ^ 
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turc^tcning Ihipir communications in the| 
rear. But Werddrlatlacked the enemy, 
three times his suptrior in numbers, at 
Moiitbeliard on t^e Lisaine, and repulsed, I 
in tne three days' fi|hting, frorn January 
rf.^llijo 1711^ all Ihe attacks of Bourbaki. 
Not one French battalion was able to 
reach Belfort, where salvos had been 
vainly fired in honour of victory when 
the ('annon-shots^were heard. 

Bourbaki commenced his retreat, dis- 
])iiited and weakened; but whc*n he 
i<‘arnt •that Moltke liad sent (lemaal 
Manleuffel with the romeranians and 
Khinelanders to • block his road by 
(iray and Dole, and when (laribaldi, 
allhou.^h lu‘ let00k Dijon and (m January 
2,;id captmed tlu' flag oi the (ust regiment 
* Irom undtM' a«hca]) oi dead bodies, was 
unal)le to helji him, he W('nl back to 
PoylarluM*. 

But before he surreudert'd Ins army 
to bi' disarnu'd by the neutral Swiss, he 
madf an mett(‘(’lual attempt to blow out 
his brains, llis suci'essor, Justin ('hn- 
('hant finally (Mossed the Franco-Swiss 
Irontier on Fi'bruary ist with 80.000 men. 

. 'j'he last army of Fi anc(‘ was 

Famine annihilated and the late 

Sufferings 

in ans Donfcrt-Kochei eau surrcndeH‘d 
lilt*. bravely-deliMided but now untenable 
town to (ieneral I'do von 'i'r(‘sckow on 
February jiSth. 

In Pans the (hanth of provisions grew 
’ greater and gn;atiM' during Januaiy. On 
tlie 21st a pound ol ham co.st a pound 
of butter 2os., a goose 112s. Horses, 
cats (js., dogs, and rats had long been 
eaten. In view ot the threatened famine, 
Favre. the. Foreign Minister, eventually 
appe.ired at tlu* (ierman headquarters on 
January ^jrd, the 127th day of the siege, 

' to negotiate the terms of a capitulation. 

An agreement was at last r(;ached on 
January 28tk, by which an armistice oi 
twenty-one days was granted for the 
e](;ction ot a National Assianbly, which 
shoulcl decide.on war and ])eace ; but, in 
retuAi for the concession a high penalty 
was exacted, all the forts round Paris 
were dtdivcred uj) to the Germans, and 
the whP)le*garrison of the town declared 
priitmers ot war. 

^ ^•The to\f^n had tcihand over all its canncins 
and ritles within tourteen days; the only 
except ion was made in favour of the 
National^uard, the disarmament ot which 
J^avre declared to be im]>racticable ow ingt o 


the insurrectionary spirit firevailing in that 
corps. Paris was thus in the hands of the 
Germans, although the emperor refrained 
from k regular occupation of it, which might 
easily lead to bloody encounters and hence 
to new difficulties, in the hope of peace 
being soon concluded. Permission was, of 
course, given for provisioning the city. 
_ Gambetta wrmld not consent 

lers the ^1^^^ armistice, but was 

compelled by Jules Simon, 
** who was S(mt by the (iovern- 
ment to Bordeaux, to retire on Ft^bruaiy 
()th. The great man of the crisis was 
hencelorwaid Adol])he Thiers, who at the 
beginning of the war had counselled a 
cautious policy, and then, after Sedan, had 
vainly endeavoured to induct! Ilu' (ireat 
Powers to intervene. He had pioved him¬ 
self a lar-sighted patriot, to whom the 
country miglit look for its rescue. 

On February 8th. twenty-six de])artnients 
elected him to the National Ass/inhly, 
which numhered among tlumi 7h8 deputies, 
40() to 500 sujiportcrs ol th(‘ intmarchy, 
OrltMinists and Lt'gitimists, hut inchidt'd 
a large mojorily lor jieatt'. h'ully a third 
of Fianct' was occujiied by tlu' Geimans, 
and FaidhtMbe declared that it tht‘ (iovern- 
inent wished to contimn* tlu* war in 
Flanders, tlu* peopk* would mt(‘rvcnc and 
surrender to tlu* Gt'rmans. On Fchriiary 
17th, Thit*rs was ek'Cted to the higlu'st 
post ill the state* under the title* eil 
“ Chie*t e)f the Kxccuti\’t*." and was sent 
on the 2 ist to Ve*rsailk'S leir the* ])urpe)se* 
of ne'gotiating a pe*ae'c. 

Bismarck elemandi'd the whole eit Alsace* 
with Belfort, anel a filth ol Le)rraine with 
Me‘tz and Dieulenholeii, in adelition 
i24e4e)0(),oe)o and the entry of the German 
troeijis into Paris. At ter proleniged negei- 
tialiems he assented tei leinit /4e>,()oe),e)e)o 
anei waiva* all e laim to Belieiii, hut iiisiste^d 
the meire! omjdiatically on the entry iiite) 
Paris, which in some dcgre*c would imjucss 
the seal on the (iermaii victories and jilae'e* 
clearly before* the eyes of the* 
French their cemiplete defeat, as 


The 

Dawn of 
Peace 


a deterrent from future wars. 
Thiers hurried with the eeinditious 
mcntieined to Bordeaux. On March ist, the 
same day on which 30,000 German seildiers, 
selected from all the German races, marched 
into Paris and occupied the quarter 
of the town near the Champs HlystT's, 
together with the ('hateau of the Tuileries, 
the jirehminary treaty for ])eace, which 
tlie National Assembly had ado])ted, after 
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THE BIRTH OF T E GERMAN EMPIRE 


a stijrmy clebaio, by 546 votes to T07, was] 
completed in BofAaux. The •official 
ratification of it reiilhed Vetsailles on the 
evening of Marcji Ind. The^ Germans 
evacuated Paris on" the 3rd, ami retired 
Jbehujd the yght bank of the Seine, which 
was to be the l)oundary*of the two armies 
until the final peace was coticluded. 
According to this agreement the lorts to 
the east and ncyth of Paris were still 
occupied by the Germans. 

The subse([uent jx'ace ncfrotiations were 
conducted in Brussels by pleiiijjotentiaries, 
but ])roct'eded so slowly that Bismarck, 
at the beginning May, 1871, finally 
invited Favre to Fiankfort-on-the-Main, 
in order to arrive at a (dear understand¬ 
ing vvdtli him -through a personal con- 
* ierenc(\ Aftei* a short discussion the 
tlnal }n‘ace was sigiK^d there on May loth. 
It (;ontained, ‘'oiitrary to the preliminary 
tu'aty, small exchange of territory at 
Belfort and Biedenhofen, and the jinwiso 
that the evacuation of French territory 
by the (iennans slumld take place by 
d(*gre(‘s, in pr()])ortion as instalments oi 
tie' war iiuleiniiitv wen* jiaid. 


^ The results of the German struggle 
for unity were immense*. ^In comparison 
with tlu'in the sacrifices * of the war 
were not so t*\ct‘ssive. They amcninted 
on the (jcrman side to 28,600 killed in 
battle, 12,OCX) deaths from disease, and 
4,000 missing, a grand total, there¬ 
fore, ot about 45,000 men ; the number 
of wounded was calculated at 101,000. 
Th(‘ French lost 150,000 killed and 
150.000 wounded ; the number ol 
prisoners was eventually raised to 
more than 600,000. 

Emperoi William 1 . lu*l(l a grand review 
of the victorious troo])s in the east of 
Pans on March 7th, and entered Berlin on 
March 17th. On March 21st he opt‘ned in 
person the first German Reichstag; on 
JuiK' i6th, a triumphal entry of the 
German army, select(‘d out of all the 
German races, was made into Berlin, 
betw(*en two lines ol 7,400 capUired 
cannons. The ag(' of the Holy Roman 
Km])ire of Louis XIV. and of the Napo- 
l(‘()ns was ovei. The new Emiiire ot the 
Gt iman nation had coni' into being. 

G. F(;i:lhaaf 



THE INTERROGATOR: AN EPISODE IN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
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The horrors of war are vividly suggested by these pictures of Gustave Dor^. In the first, the battle is over, leaving 
its carnage behind. But among the wounded are two who have fought on opposite sides, and realising each other’s 
presence there springs up anew their hatred as they prepare to resume the struggle single-handed. But the com¬ 
batants who are thus " irreconcilable ” have come together in the second picture, and in their nearness to the Cross 
and in the presence of death have put aside their differences that they may be of service to each oMier. 
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SCANDINAVIA IN THE I9th CENTURY 


THE PROGJ?ESS OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 


iinforlunalt* policy of Frederic VI. 
* IkkI caus(‘d Denmark great ic‘verses. 
She had lost her ileet, on which she had 
alway'^ prided lierself, and had been 
se[)araled (roni Nofway, thus losing lialf 
her Scandinavian ])opulation ; her pros¬ 
perity had been destroyed in tlie wars ; 
4 he national d<‘bt had assumed enormous 
proportions, and the financial position had 
l)(;en so bad thar in i8tj the (iovernment 
Iiad 1)0111 coni])elied to declare the state 
insolvent Industry, too, had b(‘eu 
paralysed, and was unable to lecover lor 
some years aft^r the declaration of peace ; 
comm(M'c<‘ was almost at a standstill and 
to a great extent d(‘pendent on Hamburg ; 
and agriculture, which had been very 
^ |)iojUable dining the war by rt'ason of the 
high piK’c of ('orn, now suffered from falling 
])iices. Hut the cloud was, after all, not 
w’ithout its sijver lining. 'J'he national 
extiennty, and th(‘ hard struggle that 
^ , was made at th(‘ ofiening of the 

enmar tc^ntnry, had a stimulating and 
» ‘ tihsing influt'iice on th<' intel- 

lectmtl life of the community. 
While poli<«cal interests were unimportant 
and material jirosjierity w^as declining, 
art and literature flourished ; it seemed 
as it the nation sought in these things 
consolation ‘lor its unhappy circum- 
stanc(‘s. (uaduallv the economic situation 
^improved, d'he finances were set in order 
by the t^stablishment of a national bank 
indejiendtMit of the (iovernment; industi v 
prosp<*ri‘d, aiicfat Fredeiic’s death, in 18^9, 
the country had renewed its strength. 

Whlki Frown Frince, Frederic VI. had 
been great friend of reform ; but as 
king lie w'as strongly conservative, and 
op{)osed to any changes in the constitu¬ 
tion. But itt j)roj)ortion as their condition 
impr^vea the jieople awoke to an interest 
ii^public agairs, and the desire tor freedom 
^na self-governmeitt became stronger and 
stionger. After the “July Revolution,” 
the efiecls^^of which were felt in Denmark 
a» well as in other lands, Frederic at last 


decided^to meet the popular wish, at least 
in part. He therefore institutt;d four 
advisor^Pdiets lor the islands, Jiilland, 
Schleswig, and Holstein* the first step 
towards a free constitution. Frederic’s 
successor, his half-cousin Christian Vlll., 
1839-1848, was just as little disposed to 
renounce absolutism. Hut now 
..*”1^*^. .the cry for a free constitution 
e auona louder, and the National 

1 eras Jjbeials Winked for the aboli¬ 
tion of absolutism. They wished also to 
terminate the union of Schleswig and 
Holstein, and to aUach iiion* closely to 
Denmark that proviiic(‘ in wiiudi the large 
proportion of fitMinan inhabitants en¬ 
dangered Danish nationality. 

In tj)(‘eighteentii century the two united 
diK'liie.-^ had oik'c more come into the 
j)ossession of tlu' Danish ('rown. Schlesw'ig 
W'as. how'ever, not incor})oratiMl with the 
remainder of Denmark , it nanained in 
close C(»nnection wath Holstein, and 
(i(‘rman wais the official language*. Frederic 
VT. did, indeed, gi\a> Sehlt'swig a diet ot 
its own, but bound the tw'o duchies 
together by placing them undt'r a ^klnlstly 
and a supreme court common to both. 

As the result ol its long coniu;ction with 
Holstein. Schleswig had become more and 
more* (iorman, and by tlie miudeenth 
century almost hail the ])opulation spoke 
(ierinan. When the Danes at last took 
measures to in'ostMve the Danish nation¬ 
ality ot the province, this course em¬ 
bittered the (iermans. Thus it came about 
that a Schleswig-Holstein partygrew^ uj) in 
, the two duchies and dtmianded 
enmar s Schleswig-Holstein should 

DuXes indeirendent of Deii- 

maik, and be constituted one 
of the states ol the German Confedera¬ 
tion. The leaders of this party, the princes 
of Augiistcnburg, wlio, as descendants ol 
a younger son, Hans the younger, ot King 
Christian III., hoped to obtain the diicliies 
lor them.selves ii the royal line became 
extinct -which seemed likely to happen 
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Schleswig's 
Desire for 


shortly—sought supiiort in (Germany, I 
where an enthusiastic national movcmentj 
in their favour *was started. 

The other Scandinavian countries, onj 
the contrary, with whom the idea 
Scandinavian unity at that time had great 
weight, were in favour of the aims of 
the National Liberal party in Denmark. 

The king hedtated for a long 
time; but at last he declared, 
hZlZnce on July 8tl, l84(, that Schles- 
wig was indissolubly bound to 
Denmark. In other respects, too, he met 
the wishes of the National Liberals; and 
he had just completed the framing of a 
constitution when death cut short his 
labours on January 20th, 1848. 

Immediately alter his death the Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein ])arty demanded tlie recogni¬ 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein as a sejiarate 
state. But ('hristian’s son and successor, 
Frederic VIL, t848-i 8(\^ refused to 
separate Schleswig from Holstein, though 
he promised Holstein, likt‘ the othei 
provinces, a free constitution. The 
Schleswig-Holstein jiarty were, howevei, 
not willing to accept this proposal, and 
before king civil war broke out. Prussia 
sup])orted the ])arty of secession, and a 
(German army entered tlu‘ duchies. 'I'lie 
Danes had to ndire to Als(‘n, but tlit* 
armistice arranged at IMalmo, AugU'^t 
2bth, through the mediation ot Oscar 1 . 
of Norway and Sweden, did not lead to the 
conclusion ot peace. In 1849 the war was 
renewed. Meanwhile the reactionary l^arty 
had gained the ujiper hand in Ckninaiiy ; 
Prussia made jieace on July 2nd, 1850, 
and by the ne.xt year the resistance of 
Schleswig-Holstein was overcome. 

During the war Denmark had received a 
free constitution. The draft prfpared 
by Christian VIII. had not met with 
general approval, and a (ainstituent As¬ 
sembly summoned by Frederic VI 1 . there¬ 
fore jniblished a constitution, dated 
June 5th, t 84(), in which the kingdom was 
made a limited monarchv. 


German 


This constitution was intended 


Powers c £ ' 1 1 11 

I Schleswig as well as Den- 

mark, but to this the German 
Powers would not constait. In 1852 it 
was agreed that Schleswig should not 
remain united to Holstein, but must not 
be incorporated with Denmark. On the 
death of Frederic VII. the whole monarchy 
was to fall to Prince Christian of Gliicks- 
burg and his consort Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, whccc mother was a sister of 
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(diristian VIII. The 
tion of July 2()th, 
tion.Tiowever, espo 
tions of Holstein 
part wa^ taken Ir 
But in Denmark, 


general constitu- 

B 4, Act with o»i)posi- 
Iv ' 


Schleswig 
Causes a 
Second War 


Lily from the popula- 
jid Lauenburg, whose 
I Prussia and Austria* 
vhere hopes were enter¬ 
tained, on account of the disputes existing 
between the fhief German states, of 
solving the question of the constitution 
without German interference, the national 
—Eider-Danish—party, which projxjsed to 
incorporate Schleswig in. the kingdom, 
gained the upper hand. Two d^ays after 
giving his a])proval to a new constitution 
lor Denmark and Schleswig, Frederic VI 1 . 
died in November, 

('hristiau IX., i8()3-i()o6, gave way to 
the wishes of the Danes and signed 
the “ November Constitution.” But now 
Frederic—VIII.—of Augmstenburg came 
forward with his claims to the duchies, and 
was sup])orted by Prussia and Austria. 
These Powers refused to recognise the new 
king’s right of succession except on con¬ 
dition tluit the NovernlxU' Constitution 
should be annulled. As the Danes did 
not accede to this demand, the second 
Schleswig war broke out in 
January, 1864. Dtmmark had 
hop'v‘d to receive help from 
Norway and Sw(‘den, as w'ell as 
from the Western Powers, but these hopes 
prov'ed to be ill founded. Tfie Danish army, 
which had occupied the ” Danework,” 
retired to Du])pel as early as February 5th. 

H tTe the Danes defended themselvts 
bravidy, but were at la?>t forced to cross 
to Alsen. The Prussians occupied Jut¬ 
land, expelled the Danes from Alsen, and 
tlm'atened to land on Zealand. The 
Danes could now resist no longer. At the 
Treaty of Vienna, October 30th, 1804, 
Denmark ceded the Duchies of Schlt'swig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria ; and her hope of rec'overing, 
by virtue of Article 5 of the Treaty of 
Prague, concluded on Augtist 23rd, i86b, 
at least the northern part of Schleswig 
lias not been fulfilled. The loss oi Schles¬ 
wig resulted in a change of the constitution, 
and on July 28th, T8()b, Denmark received 
the fundamental law still in force. 

Soon after the declarationarM j^eace the 
country became involved • in iii^ernal 
dissensions. A dis])ute arose ^n 1870 be¬ 
tween the Government and the “ Fdlke- 
tinget ”—.one of the Chambers of the 
Kigsdag—as to the correct in1;erpretation 
oi the constitution, and the struggle only 
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ended in 1894 ivhen the “ negotiating ” the em})eror. Charles John, however, had 
•portio*ii of the LMt Pc^ty, which had been never been Napoleon’s friend and did 
.divided since 1878, «went over to* the jnot wish to be his vassal; •he therefore 
Right. In spite of th|i» Denmark has been hbandoned the idea of reconquering Fin- 
bn the path of i^X)gi*css ever since the land, which, in his opinion, Sweden could 


bn the path of i^X)gi*ess ever since the 
middle of the last century. The great 
agricultural rtforms begun in 1788 have 
been continued and a hxctl payment sub¬ 
stituted lor forced service. 'I'hc numbtu' 
of tenant-farmers has fallen, and the 
j)casantry have the^aine political lights as 
the other classes of the community. Like 
agriculture, inanulactures, commerce', and 


land, which, in his opinion, Sweden could 
never defend. He would have liked to 
obtain possession of Norway, which, by 
reason of its situation, seemed 
Un.onof Sweden 

Sweden nnd to Denmark. Accordingly 

orway approached Alexander I. of 

Russia, and on April 5lh, 1812, concluded 
a treaty with the Tsar and joined the 


shipping are progressing satisfactorily. The league against Na])oleon. In rc'Tirn for 
obligation on artisans to join a guild this Russia and Hritain jiromised their 
has Ix'cn removed, Ji?nd means oi commu- a.ssistance in the conque*st of Norway, 
nication have been im])rove(l. The nier- In May, t8ij, he crossed over into (jcr- 


obligation on artisans to join a guild 
has Ix'en removed, Ji?nd means oi commu¬ 
nication have been imjiroved. The mer¬ 
chants havt' become in¬ 
dependent of Hamburg. 

Co])enhagen. wliii h was 
provided with ext^nsiv(i 
fortiftiations in t8S(), has 
been a I rev port since 1844 
(lood ])ro\’ision is made 
lor national nl neat ion, 
tin* general leve'l o) which 
is, on th(' whole, a high 
one: the j)(‘0])l(‘’s uaiver- 
^•sities, in particular, winch 
have been imitated in 
Norway and Swedtm, 
have promoted the 
education of *the pea¬ 
santry and exercised 
considerabk' i nfluence 
^on their intellectual life. 

On the accession to tlu' 

Swedish throne ol ( harli's Charles xn 


many with an army, 
received in July ebiet 
(‘ommand over the 
“ united army of North 
(h'rmany.” was victori¬ 
ous at (irossbeereii and 
Dennewitz, and took 
})ait in tlie Hattie ol 
Leipzig. Afttu' this great 
battk' he advanced 
against Denmark with 
part of the northern 
army, and by the Pcaee 
of Kiel, January 14111 
1814 com]>(‘]lt'(l King 

Frederic VL to reliaquisli 
the kingdom of Norway. 
Charles John then at¬ 
tached hiinsell again to 
the allies, who had 
Swedish throne ol ( hai-K's Charles xiv. of Sweden marclied to Fraiiet;, nnd 
Xin., vvl... was ..Ul .Ikl not return to the 

, and ehildlt'ss, ( hiistian of Sweden in isu», ami became king withoue north uiitil the suiumer 
•Augustus, Prince oi ol 1814. In the meaii- 


Augustenburg, was chosen as succ(‘ssoi in 
1809, but died suddenly on May 28tb, 
^iSio. It was* then that a young Swedish 
ofticcr, who met the Ihiiu e of Pontecorvo, 
Marshal Beniadotle, in Paris, offered him 
the ('rown on®his own resjmnsibilitv. and 
contrived to use his influence in Sweden 
V so that the marshal was de- 
« M * fi'k • signated heir to the Crown 
f on August 2Tst at a Riksdag 

° ^ at Orebro. Bernadotte, who 

called himsttif Crown Prince Charles John, 
went wifh kis son C)scar to Sweden in 
Oftooer, aqd at once became actual ruler. 
^ Tlic Swedes had chosen him on the 
supposition that he was on friendly teims 
with Napedeon, and hoi)ed that he would 
. regain Finland for them with the help of 


lime t>iie Norwegians, who did not wish to 
submit to .Sw(*deii, had drawn ii]) a free 
constitution and chosen the Danish prince, 
Christian Frederic, as their king. Charles 
John, who was shrewd (‘iiough to 
aeknowledge the Norwegian cf>nstitution, 
succeeded in remov'ing Christian Frederic 
and in hringiiig about the union Ix'twccn 
.Sweden and Nkirw.iy in a jiracetul way. 

By his ability as a soldier and e ])oliticiaij 
('hades John raised his lu'w country 
from the lethargy into which it had been 
plunged by the foolish policy of (iustaviis 
IV. to its former rank as a kingdom ; 
he ruled with imergy and discretion and 
furthered the welfare ol the land. He 
was therefore admired and Ixdoved by 
the people, and, foreigner though he was, 
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he ascended the throne of Sweden as 
Charles XIV. at the death of Charles XIII., j 
on February ^th, i8i8, without opposition.! 

In time the enthusiasm for the new king! 
declined ; he had, it is true, an attractive 
and lovable nature, but he was also violent 
in temper, intolerant of criticism, and 
became more and more conservative, 
especially after the “Revolu¬ 
tion of July.” The greatest 


Charles XIV 
Displeases 
His People 


dissatisfaction was aroused 
by his resistance to every 
jiroposal tor altering the constitution, 
which on several points, paiticularly with 
icspect to the organisation of the Riks- 
flag, did not meet the requirements of 
the timt‘S. He, the son of the Revolution, 
was charged with holding narrow views. 

Aft('r i8;o, a liberal oiijiosition was 
foriTU'd, which st('adily increased in ])()wcr, 
and niinib(*u‘d distinguished jicrsonalities 
among its leaders. As the (ioverninenl 
was strongly opjiosed to all innovations, 
the indignation at last grew so great that 
there wt're serious thoughts ol coni])elling 
the king to n'sign in 1840. However, tin* 
strirm was averted, and the last years of 
C harles XIV. were passed in quiet. He died 
on March 8th, 1844, aged eiglity-one yeais. 

Under his son, (kcar I.. T844--i85q, who 
was just as popular in Sweden as in Nor¬ 
way, the o})p()sition becaiiK* weaker. The 
king attached himself to the Idln'rals, sur- 
rouiuh‘d himselt with Ministeis oi broad 
views, and saiu tioiu'd an t'.xtension of the 
freedom ol tlu' Press, and triennial assem¬ 
blies oi tlie Riksdag. Howevei, his popular 
pio])osition regarding the reconstruction 
ol the Riksdag was 1 ejected in 1850, and 
alter the Revolution of February, when a 
r(‘a('tn)n was sweeping over Europe,A )scar 
also grew more conservative and let the 
(pi(*stion of the Riksdag droj). During 
his r(*ign the management of the state* was 
succ(*ssfully earned on. Oscar altered the 
foieign policy ot .Sweden by withdrawing 
irom the Russian alliance. It was sus- 
.... .. ])ected that the Russians were 

Anticipating possession of 

. . certain peatnuis ot the iMiinish 

Advances 

("ninean \\ ar. .Sweden and Norway con¬ 
cluded a treaty with France and Britain, 
November, 1855, which the aid of the 
Wc‘stern Powers was assured to the united 
kingdom.^ in the event of Russia seizing 
any of tI k* northern harbours. Oscar, who 
considered himself a thorough Scandi¬ 
navian, stood on the best of terms with 
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Denmark ; he acted as a^^nediator yi the 
first ^>chleswig wait 'August, 1848, and 
later offered King M'ederic VII. a defen¬ 
sive alliance in ordeff to protect the Eider^ 
boundary. This ofjer was, however, not* 
accepted by the Danes. Oscar’s son, 
Charles XV., 18^0-187^, wds also a pei- 
sonal friend of Frederic VII. But the 
negotiations which had been opened with 
Denmark on account of the ])olitical situa¬ 
tion of Euro])e after Frederic’s death, 
November i5tli, i8f)3, wTie discontinued, 
so that the king was conqndled t« give u]) 
the caus(' of Denmark in i8()4. 

The question of the,Riksdag was finally 
solved m the rt'ign of ('harles XV., as at 
the Riksdag of i8f)5 all the four Estates 
assented to a reorganisation. The Riks¬ 
dag now meets every yeaiv and consists oi 
two Chambers; the kijig has the right of 
dismissing the Riksdag and issuing the 
writs lor a lU'W election. 'I'his reorganisa¬ 
tion, by which the nobles were de[)rived 
oi their last pierogatives, also (*ffecti*d a 
change of parties. J'he “ Intelh'ctuals ” 
were siqipoited by the cultured classes, 
while the “ Eandt-manna party” aimed 
- , chiefly at economy in the 

cV administration, particularly in 

Splendid 

rrogress louden ot taxa¬ 

tion. In the r(*ign of Oscar II., Charles’ 
brother and suceessor, a vioh*nt dispute 
was caused by the customs policy : sc'veral 
of the Eandt-manna ]>arty joined the* w- 
jiresentatives of the wholesale industiy* 
and carried a law lor j)rotc‘('tion. In 
recent years the Chambers, in which Con¬ 
servatives and Liberals are now the con¬ 
tending partii'S. have introdiU(*d a new 
army law, by which the term of service for 
the “ Bevarmg ” - those who are liable to 
serve in the army—has been consuU’rably 
h'ligthened. On the othei hand, no agre(*-i 
ment has yet been n'aclu'd about the 
(‘Xtension of the very limited irancliise. 

Sweden, no less than Norway, has made 
great material jirogress in the nineteenth 
century. The legislature ^ dejiarTed Iroin 
the ecoiK)mic principles of an earUc'r age* 
and abolished the restrictions which fet¬ 
tered commerce and manufacture. At the 
same time necessary improvements have 
been made in the means of communication. 
Trade and manufactiiie have opened \ip 
new paths fiir themselves. Agriculture, 
which was so neglected in the eighteenth 
century, has developed to such an extent 
that Sweden, which in the eighteenth 
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century coul not provide tlic corn 
necessary fon^ h(tfne consumption, can 
now export giain. Cattle-breeding and 
mining, espedally f(4r iron ore, have also 
made great progres:>; in recent years. As 
wealth has increased by the develop- 
hient'of natural resources, ])rovisi{)n has 
also been made for intelit^clual growth by 
improvement in the schools, so that in 
Sweden, as in the oilier two Scandinavian 
countries, ]).')piilar education has now 
reached a high standard, and the Swedes 
ha\e attained Eur()])ean fame in all 
branches r)f natural science. When the 
Treaty ol Kiel, which tra’isferred Norway 
h-om Denmark '»<> [ .J 
Swt‘den in 1014, was 
])roclaime<l in Nor- ‘ 
way, it arouseYl uni 1 
versa 1 indignation. ' 

'rht‘ Norwegians Mid 
not®wish, under any 
('in uinstances to lu* 
snbji'^ l(‘d to the 
Sw(‘d(‘S, whom they - 
hated as (‘iieinKs, ' 
the i(‘W who con- j 
si(ier<Ml a union with 
Sweden advan- 
tagt'ons weie looked 
upon almost as 
traitors. Prince : 

('hnstian l^iech'ric, I 
afterwards Christian 
VIII. ot Dc'iiinark, 
who was \'iC(‘roy at 
that tune, an(> who 
wa-i ])o])nlar with tlu’ 

Noiwegiaiis. con¬ 
ceived the id(M ot 
taking advantage of 
t he discontent against 
Sweden to make king oscar i. of i 

L'lwr 14,. The son of Charles XIV., hi 

lllinscll Klilg. ill ai - of Norway and Sweden, a 


the union with Sweden and desired to 
postpone the election of a king, while the 
majority were eager to ^>point Prince 
Christian Frederic immediately as king. 

On May 17th Christian Frederic was 
actually elected king. When the Swedish 
(h)Vernment lu'ard of the proceedings in 
Norway they at once complained to the 
allies, who despatched jilenipolentiaries to 
Cliristiania to jnit into force the decision 
of the Peace of Kiel, but in vain. The 
Norwegians armed themselves, but their 
army was badly equipped and without 
ca])abl(‘ leaders. Christian Frederic was 
no general and had no inclination for war ; 
»v \ always hoped, like 

’ ' ’ the majority of Nor¬ 

wegians, that the 
(ireat Pow(‘rs would 
resjiect the indigiia- 
r tion of the Nor- 
wi'gians against the 
union. Accordingly, 
till? war only lasted 
! a few weeks. The 
Crown I’rince,Charles 
John Hernadottc, 
i marched into Nor¬ 
way. The Norwegians, 
loll owing the com¬ 
mand oi their king, 
steadily retreated, 
although they were 
consuhied with the 
desire for battle, 
and in some jilaces 
fought successlully. 
Christian Frederic 
did not dare to risk 
a decisive engage- 
miMit, but agiecd to 
an armistice 
ORWAY AND-SWEDEN ()u AugUst 14th, 



Sweden to iii.ike king oscar i. of Norway and'Sweden Ou August 14th, 

-ai l,.wr ur.. The son of Charles XIV., he succeeded to the dual throne rruiviMitinn of 

himsill klilg. Hi ai - of Norway and Sweden, and, surroundiiip himself with l..jn\inil 11 

Cordingly sumnioiieil Ministers of broad views, proved a good and popular ruler. MoSS, to the SOUtll o! 

an assembly of the Estates <d' the kingdom Christiania, was rnncluded. The Crown 


at Ei(lsvo1(l,-Miorth of Christiania, whieh 
sh- aid draw up a constitution for the 
coiinli y. 'J'his assembly met in April, 1814, 
and had comfleted its work by May I7tb. 

Vs a result of this constitution, which 
was modelled on the Frenih constilulion 
ol 1791, • Norway became a linuled 
monarcliy .with one Chamber of Ke])re- 
jentatives. On this point the inemliers 
of the festates ^ere all agreed; they 
all clung to the inde])endence of Norway. 
But on other matters they were divided 
into twoIfact ions ; the minority wished for 


ed a good and popular ruler. MoSS, to the SOUtll o! 

Christiania, was rnncluded. The Crown 
Prince, who felt that he was not strong 
enough to subjugate Norway completely, 
and who wished forpeaeeni tlie north, ])ro- 
mised in the name of King Charles XlII., 
hidore the ('ongiess of Vienna assembled, 
that he would recognise the constitution 
ot Norway ; Christian Frederic, for his 
pai>, pledged himself to renounce the 
Crown, to convene a Storting—National 
Assemlily—which should come to terms 
with the Swedish king, and to leav^e the 
country. These arrangements were carried 
out; tiie Storting made a tew alterations 
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in the constitution, which necessitated 
the union with Sweden, and elected King 
Charles of Sweden as King of Norway, 
November 4th, 1814. The conditions of 
the union were more definitely stated by 
a National Act, the Rigsakt of 1815. 



CHARLES XV. 


Ascendiiii^he throne of Norway and Sweden in on the 
death of his father, he endeavoured to bring about closer 
relations between the two countries, and died in Ih7:2. 

In this way Norway came to be united with 
Sweden as an indejicndent kingdom.Its 
constitution was one of the freest in 
Euro])e. Since that time the country lias 
made great progress in every direction. 
Tlie people successfully upheld their free 
constitution against the attacks of tlie 
Crown and maintained their equality with 
Sweden in the union. Tliey were also able 
to turn the natural resources of their 
country to better advantage, and thus the 
general prosperity increased. The Norwe¬ 
gians have paid great attention to national 
education, and have taken a prominent 
position in art and science. 

In the earlier years of the union there 
was often friction between the king and 
the people. Charles XIV., Bernadotte, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1818, 

5I5« 


bought that the Norweiian constitu- 
ion was too dem()(^'atic,"*and wished 
o exfend his pow|r. However, his 
itteinpts to alter thi constitution were 
'frustrated.by the decjded attitude ol the 
Storting, which always offered a unanimous 
opjKisition to his propositional The*Noi-* 
wegians, on their^part, thought that the 
king did too little to obtain for them the 
etpial looting in the union which had been 
decreed by the consthution, and, in 
addition, they feared his attacks on the 
constitution. « 

Little by little, however, the relations 
of king and jieoplc improved; Charles 
John experienced in hfk last years many 
]u*oofs of the loyalty of the Norwe¬ 
gians. His son, Oscar I., a liberal and 
kindly dis])osed j^rince, did his utmost to 
meet the wishes of the Norwegians. King 



OSCAR II. 

Charles XV. was succeeded by his brother, Oscar II., a 
poet and historian, who, in lUO.'i, regretfully agreed to 
the demand of Norway for separation fromF Sweden.. 

and Storting worked in harmony for the 
welfare of the country, which wa^s makiftg 
great progress in every direction ; indus¬ 
try, in particular, received a fresh impetus. 
After his death, however, there w 5 s an end^ 
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of qpncord ; fie opposition in the Stortinj 
increased, ala s6rlms political struggle 
began have |ontinued almost with 

out interruption ui|to the present day. ^ 
At first the ollfiGial element'had taken 
.the lead in the Storting; but after the July 
Revolutionfwhich had roused in Norway a 
more general interest in politics, and a 
strong national spirit, the peasants, who 
considered themselves the true re})rcsen- 
tatives of the l^orwegian people, and 
regarded the government officials with sus- 
])icion, founded a party in ojijiosition to 
them. I'his party soon gained in strength 
by the coalition ol ^hc Liberals, who wislied 
to extend the influence of tlie Storting at 
the expense of the executive power. It 


impeached the Ministry;; the Ministers 
were actually condemned, and the king 
was forced to appoint aSveVdrup Ministry, 
June 26th, 1884. However, no sooner did 
the Left conic into power than they began 
to disagree ; they split up into Moderates 
and Radicals, and Sverdrup was obliged 
to give way to a Conservative Ministry in 
July, 1889. But the Conservatives did 
not remain in power; in 1891 the Liberals 
came into office, which they retained till 
after the spring of the new century. 

Almost all literary activity had ceased 
with the decline ol the national life in the 
iourteenth century. The people, how¬ 
ever, still cherished the old sagas and 
poems. A wealth of national j)oetry was 



Henrik Ibsen 


THE GREAT FIGURES IN SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
With the awakened enthusiasm for nationalism in the early part of the nineteenth century there dawndB a new 
literary era in Scandinavia, the poets Bjorn Bjornson. Jonas Lie, and others deligrhtingr in describing: the charac¬ 
teristic traits in the life and customs of the people, while Bjornson and Ibsen also achieved fame as dramatists. 

now iormed an o])]t(^sitiou and established springing up—songs, sagas, and fair 


itself on the lelt side ot the House, while 
wliat luid been the official became the 
Cionservative party, and snpj)orted the 
(iovernment. Tht* Lelt had a ca])able 
1 ('.ider in Sverdruj), 1870-1892 ; 

under hinf t#iey l)eeanie more impt)rtant, 
and finally constituted tlie majority in the 
Storting. Consequently the relations he- 
tweeii the (hmunmenl and the Left were 
not *over-friendly during the reign of 
Charles XV., 185^-1872. 

Ill-feelii>g increased under his brother 
•anf^ siTccei^st>r, (.)scar 11 . There were 
jeveral points of disi>ute ; the Govern¬ 
ment opposed various propositions of the 
Left, and could not agree with them con¬ 
cerning* the exact meaning of a few points 
m the constitution. At last the Storting 


springing up—songs, sagas, and fairy 
sloi-^s. These have been collected in 
recent times and furnish an interesting 
picture ol the intellectual life of the people 
in earlier times. The old Norwegian 
language, which had remained compara¬ 
tively unaltered only in Iceland, became 
obsolete as a literary language with the 
decline of literature, and survived only 
in dialects. The Danish language was 
introduced, and in the sixteenth century, 
when a fresh imimlse was given to literary 
activity, the Norwegians wrote in Danish. 

Thus the literature of the two countries 
became merged. The share which the 
Norwegians contributed, “ Foelles lit- 
tcraturen,^’ was at first insignificant, but 
it increased and became more important 
as they gradually recovered fiom their 
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inertia. But, in spite of the growing fifteenth century it was geilirally given to 
national sj)irit, there was as yet no effort 'some Swedish nuigiuite‘*as"l fad. It was 
^o create a Norwi'gian mitioiial literature. Jiiot until the time o| the Wsa that the 
Immediately after 1814 also, v, hen the ci’oyal power made itfelt leltin the land. ^ 
literary output was small, the ])oets (iustavus* Vasa refoified the govei iimeiit * 
showed little originality. They lemaiued and system ot taxation, destroyed the 
in the grooves of the eighteenth century, Catholic hita'aiclp^, and inft'oduee?! the 
raved about their fatherland, and wiote Reformation, for which M. Agricola, who 
TK n songs on liberty, national died in 1557, in particular inteiested hnn- 

fN novels, and diamas. It was self keenly: but the kin^^’s idlorts to release 

Literature* until the year 18 50 tliat a the Finns from th(‘ oppression of their 
national literature ol any im- own nobles were liuitless. ' Tlu‘ situation 
poitance began,, with the poets Wergeland. bt'came still worse under the sons of 
who died in 1845, and Welhaven, who died (iustavus, F,rik XIV. and John, 
in 1873. Both wen'tilled with a fervent At last, in i.Vif) ^507, the Finnish 
love for lh('ir country, and only differed in peasants rose* against tlieir oppressors, 
one point—nanu'ly, as to wliat would and, armed with clubs, plundered the 
prove of most advantage' to Norway, estates ot the nobles ; but the rising, 
The educated classes are still strongly in- which sjiread over the vdiole country, 
lluenced by Danish culture, and Welhavt'ii was suppressed, and to^' the second time 
desired to maintain the intellectual Finland was concjiiered. This “ Club 
union with Denmark; Wergeland, on the War” cost the liv('S ot 3,000 ]K‘as!lnts. 
other hand, liated the Danish culture The conditions improved alter (diaries IX. 
and language, and was enthusiastic about liecame king. Assistance was given to the 
Ins own nationality, country, and it was unitt'd more firmly 

Thus 111 1832 there began a vioh'iit to Sweden; the powi'r ol the nobility was 
literary fend. It had some good lesults. crushed,and Finland, whic h had become a 
On flit' oiu' hand it helped to clu'ck grand duchy m 1581, was 

the exaggeratc'd enthusiasm lor ('Very- Er^of * governed from vStockholm, al- 
thing Norwi'gian; on the other hand it p**^ .. though it had its own court of 

stn'iigthi'iied geiiunu' sell-rc'hance and ^ ^ justice at Abo. There in if)4o the 

tru('. iiatriotism. With tlu* ('xtravagant governor-geiu'ral. IVr Bralni the youngi'r, 
entliusiasm twr nationalism then' was who rendered valuable service's to h'lnland, 
awaki'iied an inteu'st in the life of the toundc'd a university, which soon becamt' 
people, in national [loetiy, and nature, the intelkH'tiial ct'iitre of Finland. The 
'flic poets Bj()rn Fiiiirnson, |(jnas Lie', and Feace of Slolbowa, in ibr^, fixed thefron- 
others delighted in desc'nbing the charac- tier on the side ot Russia. From that 
1('ristic traits in the lifi' and customs ot time Finland enjoyed a time ol prosjieiity 
the people and their thoughts and fet'lmgs. until towards the end of the seva'utc'enth 
At tlu' same tune the saga ])eriod was centuiy, when the land was terribly de- 
dramatised, and P»i(irnsou and H«'nrik vastated by famine and pestilence. The 
Ibsen who died in i()ot). produced a series great Nortiiern War came a^ a crowning 
ot histoiical ])lays. Kfforts were made to misfortune. The country did not recovi'r 
))reserv(' Norwegian as the national Ian- until theeighteeiithce'ntury, when Swedish 
guage. From 1870 hferaturt' gradually rule juedominated. Kven the^wat with 
assunu'd a n'ahstic tout'; the poets did not Russia. 1741-1743, did not^^ jjennanently 
describe chii'lly the life of the jx'asaiits affect the ])rospenty to which tlu' 
as formerly, but all classes of country had again attained. 

Under the ^^>^"U‘ty. Poets such as F>jdrnson. In the meantime desires for independ- 
Swedes Ibsen, Lie, Alex Kielland. who ence were awaktming in the*liearts of.many 
dit'd in K^of), and Arne (iarborg, Finns, who hoped, with the aid of Russia, to 
born in 1851, undi'rtook to solve .social pro- form an indi'pendent Finnish state under 
blems. Science was studied wilh gratifying Russian ])rotecti(.)n. Tliis wish was jiartly 
results at the Ihiivt'rsify of Thristiania. realist'd at the beginning of the ninet'nmfli 
Finland, which the .Swedi's had conquered century owing to the indiscreot jiolicy ^f 
and converted to Christianity in the triistavus IV. ; for after the unsucct'ssful 
thiiteenth century, was not intimately war of 1808-1809 Sweden was obliged to 
connected with the kingdom of Sweden cede Finland, together with dlie Aland 
until the sixteenth centuiy; m the Islands, to Russia by the Peace ot 
5160 
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Frcdrikshamii, ScDtember I7lh, 1809. The 
Emperor Alexai?fier I. promised at the 
Diet of Borga, which he opened in i^erson, 
that he would maintain the constitiitiori of 
the country. Finland w'as united to Russia 
as an independent grand duchy, with 
Helsingfors for its capital. The provinces 
which had been ceded by the Peace of 
Nv^tad, 1721, and the Peace of Abo, 1743, 
were also incorporated with the grand 
(liK'liy after several years. At lirst 
Alexander I. was true to his promise and 
lespccted tlie ccmstilution, but later he 
iK'came a reactionary, and in this respect 
he was lollow('d b\ Nicholas 1 . Better times 
’■eturned with AlexandtM' IT., who decreed 
I'at trom iS(u) the Diet—l.andtag—to 
\\ ich Nicliolas liad allowed no autliority, 
slioiild again be r(‘giilarly (onveiU'd, and 
‘-honld have the ])ower ol legislation with 
< ('I'tain restrif'tions. Jn»t}iis jieriod reloims 
\V(Me introduced which lurtheix'd tlie 
niateri.'il and social development ot the 
"ountry. In the niiK'teenth century the 
Finns also distingiiislied tliemselvts l)y 
Jlirir lifcniry aitiviiy. E. J.bniirot, w]if)died 
in i 8 S^, collected the old I'innish national 
•agas, “ Kalevala,” which atlrac'+ed great 
allention when thc'V were T)nbiwhed in 


835. Joh. Runeborg, who f^hed in *1877, 
^inland's greatest poet, ( Vxtolled»in 
I Fimrift Stals Sagner ” the^ e xploits of 
. he Finns in the last Aar agaiTfsl Russia, 
t. Topeliui>, who died in s^.898, has earned 
well-deserved renown^even beyond the 
boundaries ol Finland by his Igarrati^s • 
—-Erzlihlungcn. 

Later a nio\'(‘ment was set on foot in 
Finland which aimed at making the 
national language eciual ^ii importance to 
the Swedish. The supporters ol this 
movement, the Fenicomaiieii,’' wj^’i'e so 
successful in their etiovts that both 
languages were ]>ut on an (‘cjiial tooting 
in everything which coifi-eriied th(‘ po}'in- 
lation ol Finl^ind. Although tlie p(‘0])le 
were divided into two jnirties on tliis 
language cpiestion, they have* bet'orne 
closely united in ivsistance to the* en¬ 
croachments ol J^Lissia. •I'hc'se eneioacli- 
ments on the constitutional Ii])erties«ol 
Finland have been steadily taking place 
since i8o(). and tlu' policy deliberately 
pursued ])y tlu‘ Russian •(Government 
aims at tlie complete' •incorjv>iation ol 
Jdnland .and (lie total dcsti uetion oi 
Finnish nationalitN. 

H \NS S( 11 :i)'in 



A SCENE IN DENMARK'S CAPITAL: THE ROYAL THEATRE COPENHAGEN 
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